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PEEFACE 


Haying  been  asked  by  the  widow  of  my  lamented  friend,  Df« 
A.  Gr.  Bichey,  to  edit  for  publication  a  new  Edition  of  his  Lec- 
tures on  Irish  History,  I  gladly  accepted  the  task  as  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  one  who,  as  truly  said  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
for  April,  1886,  p.  437,  "  saw  his  way  through  the  complexitiesi 
of  Ancient  and  Modem  Celtic  life  with  a  discernment  almost 
intuitive  in  its  appreciation  of  facts,  while  his  scrupulous  love  of 
truth  was  only  equalled  by  his  pity  for  the  long  darkness  of  human 
misrule^  which  made  him  say,  *  The  study  of  Irish  history  teaches; 
US  sympathies  with  all  parties.' "  That  this  description  is  true  hisr 
writings  show,  but  how  true  can  only  be  known  by  those  who  have 
had,  as  I  have  had,  long  friendship  and  intimate  association  with 
him. 

Dr.  Richey's  Lectures  were  published  in  two  volumes.  The^ 
first,  pablished  in  1869,  under  the  title  of  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  Ireland  down  to  1534,  consisted  of  eight  Lectures  delivered  to 
iJie  pupils  of  the  Alexandra  College,  Dublin,  in  1869.  The  second,; 
published  in  1870^  under  the  title  of  Lectures  on  the  History  of 
Ireland^  from  a.d.  1534  to  the  date  of  the  Plantation  of  Ulster ^ 
consisted  of  ten  Lectures  delivered  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in 
Hilary  Term,  1870,  in  continuation  of  the  previous  series. 

To  show  the  plan  of,  and  the  principle  adopted  in,  the  two 
volumes  as  originally  published,  I  cannot  do  better  than  cite  here 
from  the  Introduction  to  the  second  series  : — 

''A  consecutive  narrative  of  the  events  which  took  place  in 
Ireland  durinj;  the  years  embraced  by  these  Lectures  cannot  fail  to 
be  monototious  and  tedious.     The  plan  adopted  in  this^  as  in  the 
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previons  volame,  is  to  break  the  history  into  periods,  which  are 
distinguished  by  successive  phases  of  policy  and  principles,  on  the 
part  either  of  the  English  Oovemment  or  the  natives,  and  to 
illustrate  them  by  the  leading  events  in  which  the  character  of  the 
struggle  is  most  clearly  developed. 

**  The  Lectures  have  been  enlarged  by  introducing  into  the  text 
numerous  extracts  from  Statutes  and  State  Papers^  which  were 
originaUy  merely  referred  to. 

*'  It  is  often  a  legitimate  subject  of  comment  that  a  book  should 
contain  so  large  a  proportion  of  extracts  as  has  been  introduced 
into  these  Lectures  as  now  published ;  but  this  course  is  on  the 
present  occasion  advisedly  adopted. 

^  It  is  desired  that  both  the  English  Government  and  its  varioufl 
opponents  should  be  allowed,  as  far  as  possible,  to  state  their  own 
views  and  intentions  in  their  own  language ;  and  the  authorities 
referred  to,  although  most  of  them  exist  in  printed  books,  are  not 
of  easy  access  to  those  who  do  not  possess  a  private,  or  habitually 
use  a  public,  library. 

**In  citing  public  documents  and  private  correspondence,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  avoid  the  error  of  treating  them  as 
evidence  of  all  the  facts  stated  in  them.  In  the  present  work 
i^rence  has  been  made  to  Statutes,  official  instructions,  and 
eonrespondence,  subject  iq  the  following  restrictions. 

**  Public  State  Papers,  such  as  Statutes,  Proclamations,  &c.,  are 
eited  as  evidence  only  of  facts  stated  in  them,  which  were  of  such 
AoUmeiy,  that  any  false  statement  relative  to  them  would  have 
been  at  once  detected  by  the  general  public  of  the  day ;  with  this 
oseeption,  all  recitals  or  preambles  in  such  documents  are  treated 
merely  as  statements  of  their  case  by  the  Oovemment  or  their 
authors,  especially  adapted  to  the  prejudices  and  opinions  of  those 
to  whom  they  were  addressed ;  but  all  such  documents  may  be 
read  against  their  authors,  so  far  as  they  admit  anything  which,  at 
the  time  of  their  publication,  would  have  been  esteemed  unfavour- 
able or  discreditable  to  the  party  by  which  they  were  issued.  To 
secret  State  documents,  such  as  instructions  to  the  Deputies, 
reports  to  the  Irish  Council  or  officials,  and  the  correspondence 
between  the  Irish  and  English  Oovemment,  which  were  never 
intended  for  publication,  greater  credence  may  be  given ;  they  may 
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be  cited  as  evidence  of  facts  within  the  reasonable  means  of  in- 
formation of  the  writer,  and  as  generally  fairly  expressing  his  char- 
acter, opinions,  and  objects.  They  also  can  be  fairly  nsed  against 
their  authors,  as  far  as  they  admit  or  disclose  failures,  or  anything 
^rhich  then  (or  perhaps  even  at  the  present  time)  would  have  been 
considered  discreditable. 

''  In  these  Lectures,  therefore,  it  has  been  desired  to  avoid  the 
error  of  citing  against  the  Celtic  population  the  statements  con- 
tained in  English  and  Irish  State  Papers,  or  of  citing  against  the 
English  the  unsupported  allegations  of  Irish  writers ;  esush  party 
is  left,  as  far  as  possible,  to  detail  their  own  actions,  and  explain, 
their  own  policy." 

After  the  delivery  and  publication  of  these  two  series  of  Lec- 
tures, Dr.  Richey  delivered  two  lectures  in  Edinburgh,  the  one 
npon  the  Physical  Geography  of  Ireland,  the  other  upon  the  for- 
merly existing  Legislative  Restraints  upon  Irish  Commerce  and 
Manufactures.  The  former  of  these  constitutes  the  first  chapter  of 
this  work ;  the  second  was  conversant  with  a  later  period  than  it 
extends  to. 

He  was,  at  the  time  of  his  last  illness,  engaged  in  writing  a 
more  detailed  History  of  Ireland — a  task  for  which  he  was  eminently, 
perhaps  more  eminently  than  any  other  man  then  living,  fitted ;  but 
of  this  only  the  first  chapter  was  written  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
This  chapter  constitutes  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  this  work. 

He  was  also  one  of  the  Editors  of,  and  wrote  the  Introductions 
to  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of.  The  Ancient  Laws  and  I^istU 
tutes  of  Ireland.  These  Introductions  show  clearly  his  great 
historical  and  juridical  learning,  keen  critical  acumen,  and  above 
all,  his  deep  insight  into  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  early 
societies  and  early  habits  of  thought ;  but  although  the  reader  will 
find  many  references  to  them  in  the  Notes,  especially  in  those  to 
the  third  chapter^  they  could  not  be  embodied  in  this  work. 

What  I  have  done  in  preparing  this  work  for  the  press  has 
been  this — I  have  put  together  the  two  series  of  Lectures  already 
published,  the  first  Edinburgh  lecture,  and  the  fragment  of  the 
History,  into  one  connected  series,  divided  into  chapters  instead  of 
into  lectures.     The  Introduction  consists  of  the  introductory  part 
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of  the  first  lecture  of  the  first  series.  I  have  omitted  the  rest  of 
that  lecture,  as  its  subject-matter  is  more  fully  dealt  with  in  the 
fragment  of  the  History.  Another  part  of  it  I  have,  however, 
given  as  a  Note  to  Chapter  IQ.  Chapter  I.  consists  of  the 
Edinburgh  lecture ;  Chapters  IE.  and  III.,  of  the  fragment  of  the 
History ;  Chapters  IV.— X.,  of  lectures  II.— Vni,  of  the  first  series 
of  lectures  ;  Chapters  XI.— -XX.,  of  the  second  series  of  lectures. 

In  none  of  these  have  I  made  any  change,  except  such 
trifling  corrections  as  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  alteration  of 
form  of  the  work,  and  the  correction  of  obvious  clerical  or  printer's 
errors.  In  all  other  cases,  where  I  have  wished  to  express  my 
dissent  from,  or  to  add  to,  or  alter  a  statement  in  the  text,  I  have 
done  so  by  a  Note,  either  at  the  foot  of  the  page  or  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  The  Notes  at  the  end  of  the  chapters,  and  such  of  the 
foot-notes  as  are  enclosed  within  brackets,  are  mine.  The  foot- 
notes not  within  brackets  are  the  foot-notes  to  the  lectures  as 
originally  published. 

I  have  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Digges  LaTouche, 
Deputy  Keeper  of  the  'Records  in  Ireland ;  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Hennessy, 
Assistant  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records ;  to  Mr.  J.  Mills,  of  the 
Record  Office,  and  to  Mr.  M'Sweeuy,  Assistant  Librarian  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  for  valuable  adrice  and  assistance  given  to 
me  in  the  preparation  of  this  work. 

ROBERT  ROMNEY  KANK 


Du2(Givxir,  A1LB8BURT  Road, 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  IRISH  PEOPLE. 


INTKODUCTION. 

r  every  system  of  national  education  on  the  Continent  the 
history  of  their  native  country  is  considered  a  necessary  sub- 
ject of  instruction  for  the  young.  In  France  a  French  history 
for  the  use  of  schools  has  been  compiled,  and  is  regularly  written 
up  under  government  direction.  The  case  is  otherwise  in  Ire- 
land. The  young  of  this  country  are  left  in  absolute  ignorance 
of  the  history  of  their  forefathers.  There  do  not  even  exist  books 
Buitable  for  instruction  in  this  department.  The  indifference  of 
the  middle  classes  upon  this  subject  is  so  great,  that  no  author 
with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success  attempts  to  publish  an  Irish 
history.  Two  reasons  are  alleged  for  this  anomaly.  We  are  told 
that  a  knowledge  of  Irish  history  is  dangerous ;  and  further,  that 
the  history  itself  is  useless  and  uninteresting.  I  maintain,  on  the 
contrary,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  is  never  dangerous,  though 
ignorance  may  be  so ;  and  still  more  so  is  that  half  knowledge  of 
history  which  enables  political  intriguers  to  influence  the  passions 
of  their  dupes,  by  misleading  them  with  garbled  accounts  of  the 
past,  so  inaccurate  that  they  would  be  rejected  with  contempt  by 
their  readers,  if  they  knew  anything  of  the  matter  at  all.  I  do  not 
confine  these  observations  to  the  writers  of  any  creed  or  politics. 

I  deny  that  the  history  of  Ireland  is  either  dangerous  to  learn, 
or  uninteresting,  or  unprofitable  to  study ;  so  far  from  exasperating 
the  feelings  of  those  who  have  honestly  engaged  in  it,  the  study  of 
Inah  history  does  not  excite  political  animosity,  but  leads  to  the 
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Yery  opposite  result.  Thoroughly  to  appreciate  the  history  of  this 
or  any  country,  it  is  necessary  to  sympathise  with  all  parties — to 
understand  their  prejudices,  their  difficulties,  and  their  errors. 
Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  must  feel  a  warm  sjin- 
pathy  for  the  tragic  decay  and  ruin  of  the  noble  Celtic  nation,  boi 
will  feel  an  equal  sympathy  for  the  gallant  Norman  gentlemen, 
who,  turning  their  backs  upon  France  and  Italy,  were  wafled  by  an 
ill  wind  to  this  country,  and  thus  involved  in  a  net  of  difficulties 
common  to  themselves  and  the  conquered.  To  understand  tba 
wars  of  Elizabeth,  we  must  appreciate  the  difficulties  and  high 
aims  of  the  Tudor  statesmen,  while  we  mourn  over  the  despairing 
struggles  of  the  last  Irish  prince.  We  must  understand  the  per- 
plexity of  the  Catholic  noblemen  of  the  Council  of  Kilkenny,  and 
the  loyal  Protestantism  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde.  We  all  must 
respect  those  stem  men  who  maintained  their  religion  and  the 
English  connexion  behind  the  walls  of  Derry,  but  we  should  at  tba 
same  time  sympathise  ^ith  the  faith  and  loyalty  of  the  high-bom 
gentlemen  who  abandoned  home  and  wealth  for  their  Church  and 
their  King.  A  study  of  Irish  history  teaches  us  sympathy  for  all 
Irish  parties. 

We  are  further  told  that  Irish  history  is  useless  and  uninter- 
esting :  this,  again,  I  deny.  Placed  far  away  in  the  Western 
Ocean,  Ireland  was  not  the  scene  of  any  of  the  struggles  which 
decided  the  destiny  of  Europe ;  Ireland  has  not  produced  historians 
of  genius,  whose  chronicles  take  a  place  in  universal  literature. 
The  great  battles  of  history  have  not  been  fought,  nor  the  great 
battles  of  politics  decided,  on  Irish  soil ;  but  in  Ireland  almost 
every  system,  social  and  political,  has  been  successively  tried,  and 
found  wanting.  The  characteristics  of  political  systems  are  often 
better  tested  by  failure  than  by  success.  The  glory  of  temporary 
8UCC688  hides  the  weakness  of  a  form  of  government ;  but  the  his- 
tory of  its  decay  discloses  the  radical  errors.  As  has  been  observed, 
in  Ireland  every  system,  social  and  political,  during  the  middle 
ages  met  with  equal  failure.  The  tribal  system  was  crushed  before 
it  was  developed  into  the  results  which  arose  in  other  countries ;  it 
ended  in  barbarism  and  confusion.  The  feudal  system  was  intro- 
duced in  its  strictest  theory,  and  ended  in  utter  anarchy.  The 
bigh  aims  and  lofty  ideas  springing  from  the  notion  of  Divine  right. 
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)mbining  force  and  justice,  which  were  maintained  by  the 
s,  were  tried  in  Ireland,  and  terminated  in  tyranny  and  dis- 
The  history  of  these  failures  cannot  but  be  instructive, 
listory  resembles  that  of  Spain  during  the  last  three  cen- 
,  described  by  a  modern  writer  as  the  elaboration  of  all  those 
of  law  and  political  economy,  according  to  which  a  nation 
1  not  be  gOTemed.  In  the  present  series  of  Lectures  it  is  not 
pted  to  detail  the  facts  of  Irish  history,  but  rather  to  indicate 
veral  standpoints  from  which  it  should  be  regarded,  and  the 
in  which  it  should  be  investigated.  Irish  history  may  be 
id  into  the  following  periods : — First — The  mythical  or  tradi- 
,  extending  from  remote  antiquity  down  to  the  introduction 
ristianity  into  the  country.  Secondly — The  Christian  Celtic, 
he  arrival  of  St  Patrick  until  the  Norman  invasion  of  Ireland. 
ly — The  Norman  invasion  and  colonization  during  its  period 
;our  and  apparent  success,  from  1170  to  1315.  Fourthly — 
listory  of  the  Norman  colony  during  the  period  of  its  failure 
weakness,  from  1815  to  1534.  Fifthly— The  Tudor  govern- 
of  Ireland,  from  1584  to  1608:  Sixthly— The  Stuart  govern- 
in  Ireland,  including  the  period  of'  Cromwell,  from  1603  to 
;  and,  lastly,  the  period  of  Protestant  ascendancy,  ending  with 
^nion.  The  present  work  is  intended  to  deal  with  the  first  five 
is. 


CHAPTER    I. 


THV   PHYSICAL  OEOGIULPHT  AND  NATURAL   PB0DUCT8  OF   IBBLAND. 

TTT'R  progress  and  civilization  of  a  nation  are  mainly  deter- 
mined  by  its  surrounding  physical  conditions  ;  the  sitaatioD 
of  a  country,  the  nature  of  its  surface  and  coast-line,  its  mine* 
ral  and  vegetable  productions,  the  substances  available  for  food,  the 
proportion  which  the  amount  of  food  produced  bears  to  the  labour 
expended,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate,  affect  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  com* 
mence  the  history  of  the  Irish  people  by  a  sketch  of  the  physical 
geography  and  natural  productions  of  Ireland. 

Ireland  is  situated  between  the  degrees  51''  2C'  and  55''  21' 
north  latitude,  and  6"*  20'  and  lO''  2G'  west  longitude ;  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Atlantic  on  all  sides  except  the  east,  where  it  is 
separated  from  England  by  St.  George's  Channel,  47  miles  across 
where  narrowest,  the  Irish  Sea,  138  miles  wide,  and  the  Northern 
Channel,  which,  of  a  width  not  exceeding  13  miles,  separates  Fair 
Head  from  the  Mull  of  Kiintyre ;  its  shape  is  that  of  rhomboid,  of 
which  the  greater  diagonal  is  302  miles,  and  the  less  210  miles ; 
its  superficial  area  is  32,524  square  miles,  or  20,815,460  English 
acres. 

Most  distinct  geographical  masses,  such  as  islands  or  penin- 
sulas, have,  near  their  centre,  or  in  a  dominant  position,  a  "  dorsal 
spine  *'  of  mountains,  the  branches  of  which  extend  from  the  centre 
towards  the  extremities.  In  Ireland  the  case  is  otherwise ;  the 
entire  centre  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  a  vast  plain   of  bat 
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Loderate  elevation  above  the  sea-level ;  on  every  side  of  this  de* 
iression  the  ground  rises  toward  the  ranges  of  hills  or  moantains^ 
jfhich,  situate  generally  along  the  sea-coast,  form  a  circular  brim, 
pierced  by  breaches,  through  which  at  intervals  the  central  plain 
eitends  to  the  sea. 

The  great  central  plain,  the  most  striking  physical  feature  in  Ire- 
land, stretches  right  across  the  island  from  the  coast  between  Dublin 
and  Dundalk  Bays  on  the  east,  to  Galway  Bay  on  the  west,  seldom 
exceeding  800  feet  in  elevation,  the  average  being  much  less. 
Towards  the  north  the  plain  is  bounded  by  low  ranges  of  hills  from 
the  foot  of  the  Ox  Mountains  in  Mayo,  along  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Ai'igna  or  Slieve-an-Ierin  Hills,  eastward  to  the  coast  at 
Dundalk  ;  on  the  west  its  boundary  is  clearly  marked  by  Lough 
Mask  and  Lough  Corrib  down  to  Galway  Bay,  beyond  which  it 
assames  the  form  of  a  terraced  range  of  low  hills  in  the  Burren 
district  of  Clare,  and  thence  sends  out  an  arm  to  the  estuary  of  the 
Shannon  at  Foynes.  On  the  south  it  skirts  the  group  of  isolated 
hills  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  advanced  outposts  of  the  Kerry, 
Cork,  and  Waterford  mountains  ;  on  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  the 
granite  range  of  the  Wexford,  Wicklow,  and  Dublin,  reaching  the 
coast  at  Dublin  Bay  along  the  base  of  the  Three  Rock  Mountain 
and  Killiney  Hill.  Throughout  the  area  several  isolated  hills  rise 
abo?e  the  surface  of  the  plain,  such  as  the  table-land  of  the  Castle** 
comer  and  Killenaule  coal-fields,  the  Chair  of  Kildare,  and  a  few 
detached  hills  to  the  north-west.  Throughout  its  greater  extent 
the  plain  is  underlaid  by  carboniferous  limestone,  and  its  limits 
(except  in  the  north-western  districts)  may  be  taken  to  coincide 
with  the  boundaries  of  the  limestone  formation  as  laid  down  upon 
a  geological  map.  The  limestone  of  the  plain  is,  however,  only 
occasionally  visible,  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  surface  is  over- 
spread by  beds  of  limestone  gravel  or  boulder  clay,  or  by  shallow 
lakes  and  sluggish  streams,  and  the  extensive  peat  mosses,  which 
M8  a  still  more  recent  covering,  and  generally  occupy  the  sites 
of  former  shallow  lakes. 

It  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  geologists  that  the  central 
depression  was  not  caused  by  the  elevation  of  the  coast-line,  but  by 
the  destruction,  by  water  action,  of  the  coal  measures,  which  must 
be  assumed,  at  a  remote  period,  to  have  filled  the  entire  centre  of 
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the  island  to  the  level  of  the  bonndiDg  monntains ;  in  seTera 
places,  either  on  the  margin  or  rising  from  the  central  plain,  then 
still  remain  fragments  of  the  upper  carboniferous  strata,  wbidi 
haying  escaped  destruction  from  special  circumstances,  disdoM 
what  kind  of  strata  originally  overlay  the  carboniferous  limestoiM 
in  the  wide  intervals  between  them  ;  of  these  the  most  remarkable 
instances  are  the  Gastlecomer  and  Killenaule  coal-fields  on  the 
south,  and  those  of  Arigna,  Slieve-an-Ierin,  and  Tyrone  on  tlw 
north."^  The  theory  of  the  destruction  of  the  strata  overlying  tbi 
carboniferous  limestone  by  water  action,  extending  over  a  lengtheneti 
period,  is  illustrated  by  the  otherwise  unaccountable  course  o 
several  of  the  rivers  which  drain  the  central  plain,  which,  insteti 
of  entering  the  sea  by  the  existing  valleys,  strike  across  ridges  9 
comparatively  hard  construction,  through  which  they  have  cm 
ravines,  and  thus,  in  what  seems  an  unnecessarily  diflBcult  anc 
laborious  manner,  make  their  way  to  the  sea.  Thus  the  Sbannoai 
flowing  with  a  very  slow  current,  upon  reaching  at  Killaloe  tb^ 
group  of  mountains  which  extend  from  the  Slieve  Boughta  to  the 
Slieve  Bloom  hills,  instead  of  bending  to  the  right  and  making 
its  way  across  the  plain  to  Oalway  Bay,  crosses  one  of  the  hillfl 
cutting  it  into  two  sections  so  similar  in  structure,  that,  withoa 
the  intersecting  gorge,  they  would  form  one  single  mountain  dome 
Similarly  the  Blackwater,  which  flows  down  the  valley  which  endf 
in  Dungarvan  Bay,  instead  of  continuing  its  course  along  thi 
valley,  at  about  four  miles  east  of  Lismore,  turns  sharply  to  tb 
south,  and,  cutting  its  way  through  the  old  red  sandstone  ridge  of  thi 
Drum  Hills,  enters  the  sea  at  Youghal.  These  river-courses  eai 
be  explained  only  upon  the  supposition  that  the  water  original!; 
flowed  over  a  plain  as  elevated  as  the  summit  of  the  ridge  cu 
through,  and  that  the  river  never  deserted  its  original  channe 
because  the  lowering  of  the  river-bed  by  the  action  of  its  water  kep 
pace  with  the  denudation  of  the  plain  over  which  it  flowed ;  if,  how 
ever,  the  level  of  the  plain  was  lowered  more  rapidly  than  the  roe! 
was  cut  through,  the  river  would  altogether  abandon  its  origini 

[*  The  manner  in  which  the  central  plain  hai  been  formed,  as  stated  i 
the  text,  by  the  denudation  of  the  carboniferous  strata,  is  very  fully  an 
clearly  explained  in  Professor  Hull*s  I'kyncal  Gtography  of  Ireland,  Pt  II 
Chap.  VI.] 
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course,  and  be  driven  into  a  new  and,  perhaps,  very  distant  channel, 
Thns  probably  were  formed  the  peculiar  features  in  Irish  scenery — 
deep  clefts  crossing  mountain  ridges,  with  the  appearance  of  river 
valleys,  but  commencing  and  ending  at  a  level  much  above  the 
adjoining  plain,  such  as  the  Glen  of  the  Downs,  in  the  County  of 
Wioklow,  and  the  Gap  of  Bamesmore,  in  the  County  of  Donegal.* 

The  destruction  in  Ireland  of  the  upper  carboniferous  strata, 
including  the  coal  measures,  has  materially  affected  the  destinies  of 
the  country,  by  depriving  it  of  that  which,  in  modern  times,  is  the 
prime  requisite  of  the  development  of  manufacturing  industry. 

If  a  line  be  drawn  across  Ireland  from  Dublin  or  Dundalk  to 
'Galway,  it  will  meet  no  elevation  exceeding  250  feet ;  but  a  section 
in  any  other  direction  will  be  found  to  cross  a  mountain  ridge 
^bounding  the  central  plain.  The  exterior  mountains  are  broken  up 
into  distinct  groups,  which  have  little  relation  or  connection  with 
each  other. 

Commencing  from  Dublin,  there  are  first  met  the  south-eastern 

highlands  of  Wicklow,  a  compact  mass  of  mountains,  without  spurs, 

•and  with  few  lateral  valleys,  and  extending  from  the  neighbourhood 

of  Dublin  to  the  confluence  of  the  Barrow  and  the  Nore ;  Lugna- 

quilla,  the  highest  of  this  range,  reaches  the  height  of  3,039  feet. 

Abutting  upon  the  southern  extremity  of  this  range,  commences  a 

series  of  mountain  groups,  the  Slievenaman,  Comeragh,  Knock- 

mealdown,  and  Galtee  ranges,  which  extend  in  successive  elevations 

of  frona  2,000  to  3,000  feet  across  the  south  of  the  counties  of 

Kilkenny,  Tipperary,  and  Limerick.     The  chain  of  mountains  is 

broken  by  the  coal  measures  district,  which  extends  from  over  the 

west  of  Clare  and  the  north-east  of  Kerry ;  but  they  rise  again 

towards  the  Atlantic,  where  Mount  Brandon  terminates  the  series 

in  the  lofty  promontory  which  separates  the  Bay  of  Dingle  from  the 

mouth  of  the  Shannon.     Southward  from  these  groups  the  same 

formation  occupies  the  entire  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry;  the 

eleyations  hero  towards  the  east  are  moderate,  and  the  country 

fertile ;  but  they  spread  over  a  wider  surface,  and  attain  a  greater 

height,  as  they  tend  toward  the  sea,  occupying  the  whole  western 

part  of  Cork,  and  the  southern  portion  of  Kerry,  with  precipitous 

•  See  Note  I.,  at  end  of  chapter. 
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and  sterile  ridges,  among  which  MacGiIlicnddy's  Reeks,  in  Kenj, 
rise  to  8,414  feet,  being  the  highest  ground  in  Ireland.  Tk 
county  of  Clare  is  rather  hilly  table -land  than  mountainoas ;  bol 
north  of  Galway,  where  the  central  limestone  plain  tonches  the  set, 
the  mountains  again  appear,  and  extend  thence  through  the  distrid 
of  Connemara  to  the  peak  of  Croagh  Patrick  on  the  southern  shor 
of  Clew  Bay.  From  the  northern  shore  of  this  bay  to  Killala,  tb 
north-west  of  Mayo  is  an  unbroken  tract  of  mountains^  which  ai 
prolonged  by  lower  ridges  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Donegal. 
where  a  narrow  inter\'al  of  low  land  separates  them  from  the  exter 
sive  mountain  district  which  occupies  the  county  of  Donegal  an 
part  of  the  county  of  Dcrry,  rising  to  heights  of  from  1,500  to  off 
2,000  feet.  East  of  the  Bann  and  Lough  Neagh  succeeds  the  tm 
district  of  Antrim,  a  monotonous  and  dreary  upland ;  t  and  in  tfa 
southern  parts  of  Down  and  Armagh  there  are  Moume  and  Sliev 
Gullion  mountains,  rising  to  the  height  of  2,500  and  npwardi 
The  only  internal  mountains  of  any  importance  are  the  Slier 
Bloom,  Keeper,  Slieve  Bemagh,  and  Slieve  Buughta  ranges,  whid 
extend  for  some  distance  along  each  side  of  the  Shannon,  in  tb 
counties  of  Tipperary  and  Queen's  County,  and  Clare  and  Oalwa] 
respectively.  { 

From  the  arrangement  of  the  mountain  groups  round  the  bordi 
of  a  central  plain,  the  courses  of  the  greater  number  of  the  riyers  i 
Ireland  are  necessarily  short.  Of  those  which  drain  the  extenu 
districts,  the  chief  are  the  Blackwater  and  the  Lee  in  Cork,  th 
Foyle  in  Donegal  and  Derry,  the  Bann  and  Lagan  in  Antrim  an 
Down,  and  the  Slaney  in  Wexford.  The  rivers  of  the  central  dii 
trict  have  longer  courses,  and  a  much  greater  volume  of  wat«i 
The  chain  of  Slieve  Bloom  and  the  Eskers  divide  the  central  plai 

[*  A  mAM  of  high  land,  bounded  on  the  N.-E.  by  the  valley  of  the  Emi 
and  on  the  S.-W.  by  the  waters  running  into  Sligo  Bay,  contains  the  higbei 
hilla  of  the  carboniferous  series  in  IreLind,  Tniskmorc  (2,113  ft.)  and  Bei 
bnlben  (1,722  ft),  of  limestone,  and  Cuilcagh  (2,188  ft.),  of  millstone  grit,  an 
forms  a  sort  of  natural  boundary  between  Cunnaught  and  Ulster.] 

[t  The  northern  edge  of  the  upland  breaks  into  the  great  cliffs  of  Bengoi 
and  Fair  Heads — the  fonuer  celebrat<.*d  by  its  offset,  the  Ctiant*s  Cause waj 
and  the  latter,  as  the  nearest  point  <»f  Ireland  to  Great  Britain.] 

[X  Keeper  Bill,  the  hi^^hest  point  of  this  central  group,  is  2,278  fe< 
high.] 
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longitadinally  into  two  unequal  portions,  of  which  the  western  is 
much  the  greater.     The  eastern  or  smaller  division  is  again  sub- 
diyided  by  the  summit  level  of  the  Bog  of  Allen  into  a  northern 
portion,  the  waters  of  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Irish 
Sea  by  the  Boyne,  and  a  southern  district,  which  sends  its  drainage 
in  an  opposite  direction  into  the  Atlantic  by  the  united  streams  of 
the  Barrow,  Nore,  and  Suir.     The  western  division,  which  much 
exceeds  the  united  basins  of  these  three  rivers,  is  drained,  except 
in  its  most  nort.hem  portion,  wholly  by  the  Shannon.     This  great 
lirer  takes  its  rise  as  far  north  as  the  carboniferous  hills  of  Leitrim 
and  Fermanagh,  beyond  Lough  Allen,  the  surface  of  which  is  only 
160  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and,  issuing  from  this  lough, 
flows  sluggishly  in  a  nearly  southern  direction  over  the  central 
plain  for  a  distance  of  80  miles,  passing  through  Lough  Bee  and 
LoQgh  Derg,  when  it  enters  the  gorge  separating  Slieve  Bemagh 
from  Slieve  Arra,  and  with  a  rapid  fall  reaches  Limerick,  when  it 
becomes  a  tidal  river ;  here  it  turns  to  the  westward,  and  enters  the 
ocean  through  a  broad  and  generally  deep  estuary^  about  60  miles 
in  length.    The  country  whose  waters  it  receives  is  flat,  its  streams 
sluggish,  and  the  soil  upon  its  banks  either  deep  and  retentive 
clays  or  extensive  bogs.     Expanding  into  numerous  lakes  of  con- 
siderable size,  often  overflowing  the  lowlands  on  its  banks,  it  may 
be  considered  rather  a  series  of  lakes  than  a  river  in  the  ordinary 
Acceptance  of  the  term.     Of  a  similar  character  is  the  extended  line 
of  LoQgh  Erne,  which  drains  the  northern  portion  of  the  plain  and 
the  highlands  of  Tyrone.    It  may  be  observed,  that  these  two  rivers, 
from  their  nature,  can  be  crossed  at  very  few  points ;  the  passes  of 
the  Shannon  are  at  Athlon  e,  Banagher,  and  below  Eillaloe ;  and 
the  town  of  Enniskillen  commands  the  only  bridge  across  the 
Erne.     The  drainage  of  that  portion  of  the  western  division  of  the 
central  plain,  which  is  beyond  the  basins  of  the  Shannon  and  the 
£me,  is  discharged  into  a  numerous  series  of  lakes,  which  skirt 
the  limits  of  the  limestone  country  to  the  west,  in  the  counties  of 
Oalway  and  Mayo,  and  form  a  connected  series,  separating  the 
Connemara  mountains  from  the  western  plain.     On  the  north-east, 
the  rivers  Bann  and  Blackwater  and  Lough  Neagh  separate  Antrim 
from  the  rest  of  Ulster. 

Notwithstanding  the   number  and  volume  of  its  rivers,  the 
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internal  navigation  of  Ireland  was  of  a  very  restricted  eharaeUr. 
The  upper  waters  of  the  Shannon  were  closed  by  the  rapids  li 
Killaloe  ;  the  falls  at  Ballyshannon  forbade  access  to  the  Elme ;  tnl 
the  Bann  was  beset  by  shoal  and  rapids ;  the  Barrow,  Nore,  and  Snir 
alone,  of  all  the  rivers,  afforded  access  to  the  interior  ;  and  throo^ 
Oalway,  by  Lough  Corrib,  the  unproductive  districts  of  Connemtift 
and  West  Oalway  might  be  reached  by  small  trading  vessels. 

The  numerous  and  deep  bays  on  the  south-western  and  Dortb- 
western  coasts  of  the  island,  although  affording  secure  havens  to  u 
unlimited  number  of  vessels,  are  of  no  mercantile  importance,  for, 
being  merely  prolongations  of  valleys,  and  situated  upon  the  ex 
tenor  of  the  mountain  ranges,  they  are  surrounded  by  mountainou 
and  inhospitable  districts,  and  possess  no  easy  communication  wit! 
the  interior  fertile  plain.  The  Port  of  Dublin,  a  shallow  and  sand; 
bay,  and  perhaps,  therefore,  the  better  adapted  for  ancient  vessel 
of  small  draught,  appears  to  have  been  in  ancient  times  the  onl, 
outlet  for  the  trade  of  the  Lcinster  plain.  The  estuary  of  tb 
Shannon,  and  the  various  harbours  from  Wexford  to  Kinsale,  wei 
available  for  the  trade  of  the  scattered  fertile  plains  lying  betwee 
the  mountain  ranges  and  the  sea,  but,  until  a  late  period,  wer 
practically  isolated  from  the  interior  of  the  island.* 

The  central  district  contains  upwards  of  a  million  acres  of  bog 
comprehended  for  the  most  part  within  the  portion  of  the  islani 
which  would  be  included  by  lines  drawn  from  Wicklow  to  Galwaj 
and  from  Howth  Head  to  Sligo.  The  greater  portion  of  thes 
bogs  lies  west  of  the  Shannon,  in  the  counties  of  Galway,  Roi 
common,  and  Mayo ;  the  remainder,  extending  in  various  tract 
through  the  £ing*s  County,  Longford,  Westmeath,  and  Kildare,  i 
known  collectively  as  the  Bog  of  Allen. 

The  peculiar  form  of  the  island  causes  the  area  to  bear  an  unn 

[*  Limerick,  situated  on  the  Shannon,  just  above  the  point  at  which 
widens  into  its  estuary,  and  at  a  |>4>int  where  the  central  plain  again  comi 
down  to  the  great  river,  south  of  the  central  ujountain  group,  gave  access  1 
the  south-western,  as  Dublin  did  to  the  north-eastern,  i>«)rtit)n  of  the  centn 
plain.  This  convenience  of  ]>o8ition  for  trade,  as  for  raid,  was  no  doubt  tl: 
cause  why  these  two  towns,  together  with  W'aterfonl,  situati-d  on  the  Suii 
just  above  its  confluence  with  the  Barrow,  became  the  princii»al  settlemen 
of  the  Danes  in  Ireland.] 
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sually  high  ratio  to  the  extent  of  the  coast ;  a  straight  line  joining 
any  two  places  in  Ireland,  at  any  considerable  distance  from  each 
other,  is  invariably  drawn  across  the  land.  The  adjoining  islands 
are  few  and  unimportant,  being  merely  the  extension  of  the  moun- 
tain chains.  The  remarkable  contrast  of  the  geographical  form  of 
Ireland  to  that  of  such  a  country  as  Greece,  easily  accounts  for  the 
inaptitude  always  shown  by  its  inhabitants  for  maritime  pursuits.* 

The  physical  peculiarity  of  Ireland  is  its  want  of  geographical 
unity;  although  compact  in  its  form,  and  not  intersected  by  moun- 
tain ranges  of  unusual  elevation,  it  is  broken  up  into  several  dis- 
tinct districts  without  means  of  easy  communication ;  its  political 
^Tisions,  and  the  fortune  of  each  of  them,  are  clearly  referable  to 
physical  conditions.  This  difficulty  of  communication  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact,  that  prior  to  the  sixteenth  century,  Ireland  was 
overspread  by  dense  and  continuous  forests ;  the  inhabited  and 
cnltivated  portions  could  have  been  little  more  than  clearings. 
Oinddns  remarks,  that  there  are  in  some  places  very  beautiful 
plains,  although  of  limited  extent,  io  comparison  with  the  woods ; 
and  the  force  of  this  observation  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  made 
by  a  Welshman  in  the  twelfth  century. 

The  northern  province  of  Ulster,  the  district  north  of  the  Bay 
of  Donegal  on  the  west,  and  the  Bay  of  Dundalk  on  the  east,  was 
practically  separated  from  the  southern  portion  of  the  island  by  the 
ipper  and'lower  Lough  Erne  on  the  west,  and  the  hills  of  Armagh 
ud  Down  on  the  east,  and,  in  the  interval,  by  the  lake  district  of 
^van  and  Westmeath.     Ulster  itself  is  divisible  into  three  dis- 
tricts—the  mountainous  tract  extending  from   Donegal  Bay  to 
liOagh  Foyle,  the  counties  of  Down  und  Antrim  to  the  east  of 
liOngh  Neagh  and  the  Bann,  and  the  intervening  and  compara- 
tively open  counties  of  Derry,  Tyrone,  Armagh,  and  Monaghan. 
The  island  south  to  Ulster  is  divided  by  the  Shannon  into  two 
distinct  portions ;  west  of  the  Shannon  is  Connaught,  accessible 
from  the  east  only  at  Athlone,  from  the  south  only  below  Killaloe ; 
the  Loughs   Corrib  and   Mask   completely  sever  the  district   of 
Gonnemara   from  the  central  plain ;   and  on  the  north-west  the 
mountain  tract  to  the  west  of  Lough  Conn  is  completely  isolated. 

*  See  Note  II.,  at  end  of  chapter. 
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The  modern  province  of  Leinster  was  divided  by  the  line  of  tlit 
bogs  and  low  bills  into  Meath  to  the  north,  and  the  ancient  Lein- 
ster to  the  south  ;  the  latter  was  compressed  between  the  misi  of 
the  Wicklow  and  Wexford  mountains  on  the  east,  and  the  impeM- 
trable  bogs  and  woods  of  the  King's  and  Queen's  Counties  to  tbe 
west ;  the  fertile  plain  of  Wexford  was  comparatively  isolated,  tlie 
only  road  to  it  from  Dublin  being  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  weH 
of  the  Wicklow  hills,  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Slaney.  Between 
the  Carlow  and  Kilkenny  hills  and  the  mountain  ranges  of  Cork 
and  Kerry,  the  plain  of  Tipperar}-  and  Limerick  is  spread  oat  as  f 
battle-field  and  subject  of  contention  ;  and  far  away  to  the  south- 
west the  steep  and  wooded  mountains  of  Kerry  and  West  Corl 
seemed  an  impregnable  refuge  for  the  Munster  tribes. 

No  province  of  Ireland  possessed  such  a  central  and  command 
ing  position,  or  gave  such  strategic  advantages,  as  to  ensure  itj 
inhabitants  the  predominance  in  the  island ;  and  the  physical  form 
ation  of  the  country,  which  rendered  foreign  conquest  difficult 
was  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  establishment  of  a  national  unity. 

The  only  agricultural  produce  of  L*eland  in  the  early  periodi 
of  her  history  was  the  ordinary  cereals — a  crop  for  which  Um 
country  is  not  particularly  adapted  ;  the  moistness  of  the  climate 
and  low  average  temperature  of  the  summer,  retard  the  ripening  o: 
the  grain,  and  deteriorate  its  quality.  In  Kussia,  under  the  samt 
parallel  of  latitude,  cereals  are  sown  later  than  in  Ireland,  and  yet 
are  harvested  a  month,  or  perhaps  forty  days,  sooner ;  but  this  dis 
advantage  is  fully  compensated  by  the  constant  luxuriance  of  iti 
pastures,  which,  from  the  earliest  period,  has  made  Ireland  pre 
eminently  a  grazing  country.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  th< 
green  crops,  for  which  the  climate  is  so  well  adapted,  are  of  bu 
recent  introduction  into  Ireland. 

Ireland  produces  a  considerable  numl>er  of  minerals ;  but  ii 
estimating  the  industrial  resources  of  any  country  at  an  earb 
perio<l  of  its  history,  it  is  necessarj*  to  exclude  all  mines  whicl 
require  to  be  worked  by  macliinery,  and  all  ores  from  which  thi 
metal  is  extracted  by  chemical  processes.  In  aiiciout  days,  minera 
wealth  meant  the  possession  of  superficial  Vfins  of  native  metal,  oi 
of  ores  from  which  the  metal  is  obtainable  bv  Hmeltin<;  merelv. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  sources  of  native  gold  were  knowi 
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to  the  Irish  at  a  very  remote  period.  This  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  testimony  of  oar  ancient  writers,  descriptive  of  the  use  and 
mannfactare  of  the  metal,  and  by  the  abundance  of  gold  ornaments 
peculiar  to  Ireland,  and  for  the  importation  of  which  no  foreign 
source  can  be  assigned.  Even  after  the  date  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, Ireland  contributed  to  the  exchequer  of  Normandy  gold  to  a 
considerable  amount.  The  metal  was  probably  found  in  the  river 
gravels  of  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  where  it  was  rediscovered  near 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  but  not  in  sufficient  abundance  to  re- 
pay the  costs  of  working. 

Iron  ore  of  excellent  quality  is  easily  obtained  in  Ireland,  parti- 
cnlarly  the  species  known  as  bog  iron  ;  and  so  long  as  the  forests 
afforded  the  means  of  smelting,  excellent  steel  was  produced  by 
the  same  simple  processes  which  are  now  employed  in  the  remote 
districts  of  Russia.  Coal,  copper,  and  lead  mines  are  now,  with 
more  or  less  profit,  worked  in  Ireland,  and  the  existence  of  these 
metals  was  known  to  the  early  inhabitants,  traces  of  whose  ancient 
workings  have  been  found  in  some  districts,  but  to  a  very  limited 
extent ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  were  a  subject  of  commerce.* 
The  most  valuable  of  ancient  metals,  tin,  is  wholly  wanting  in 
Ireland. 

For  a  pastoral  people,  Ireland  was  an  enviable  home ;  there 
were  plains  with  rich  herbage  for  their  cattle  ;  the  woods  were  full 
of  game,  and  the  lakes  abounded  with  wild  fowl ;  timber  was 
%ndant,  and  iron,  the  prime  necessity  of  life,  was  procured  with- 
ont  difficulty.  But  the  physical  conditions  which  render  a  country 
snitable  for  such  a  population,  are  not  those  which,  in  the  subse- 
qnent  stages  of  civilization,  are  most  advantageous  for  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Celtic 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  is,  that  they  continued,  during  the  entire 
historic  period,  to  exist  without  important  change  in  their  civili- 
sation and  social  system  ;  from  the  date  of  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  in  the  fifth  century,  to  the  death  of  the  last  indepen- 
lent  Celtic  prince  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  no  social 
r  political  development  is  apparent.  The  tribe  in  its  mode  of  life 
nd  system  of  government  remained  during  this  period  essentially 

*  See  Note  III.,  at  end  of  chapter. 
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the  same.'^  In  the  year  451  the  first  Saxons  landed  in  Kent,  and 
in  1558  A.D.  Elizabeth  reigned  in  England.  The  two  states  of 
society  at  these  distant  dates  are  very  widely  different,  and 
scarcely  admit  of  comparison  ;  bat  the  Court  of  Shan  O'Neil  would 
not  appear  to  have  been  very  difFerent  from  that  of  Cormac  MacArt, 
notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  eleven  centuries.  It  is  idle  to  attri* 
bate  this  persistence  in  ancient  usages  to  any  peculiar  consenratLim 
of  the  national  character,  and  it  may  more  reasonably  be  referred 
to  continuance  of  external  physical  circunratances. 

The  essential  condition  of  a  progressive  society  is  the  aceumA* 
lation  of  capital,  stimulated  by  the  desire  to  obtain  by  barter  foreign 
comnM>dities ;  but  the  geographical  position  of  Ireland,  and  the 
nature  of  its  productions,  rendered  an  accumulation  of  capital  f<^ 
commercial  purposes  almost  impossible. 

The  timorous  navigation  of  the  ancient  world  and  of  the 
middle  ages,  renders  our  modem  commercial  ideas  inapplicable  te 
such  a  condition  of  things  as  existed  prior  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  vessels  in  use  were  comparatively  small,  their  voyages  were 
rarely  prosecuted  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  what  appears  to  us  an 
extraordinarily  long  time  was  required  for  the  passage  between 
points  not  very  distant  from  each  other.  The  necessary  result  of 
such  a  system  of  navigation  was,  that  freights  were  extremely  high, 
and  the  only  articles  profitable  to  import  were  those  which  com* 
bined  great  value  with  small  bulk.  The  natural  productions  of  the 
northern  States  of  Europe  being  essentially  the  same,  the  difference 
of  price  in  those  countries  of  such  articles  could  scarcely  be  suffi* 
cient  to  cover  the  amount  of  freight ;  hence  the  English  exports 
consisted,  at  an  early  date,  of  tin  almost  exclusively ;  those  of  the 
Baltic  coasts  of  amber.  Ireland  possessed  no  article  at  once  valu* 
able  and  small  in  bulk  available  for  exportation ;  tin  was  not  found 
in  the  island,  and  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  had  not 
been  developed  ;  the  climate  and  soil  were  not  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction  of  cereals ;  the  entire  wealth  of  Ireland  consisted  of  its 
cattle. 

Under  the  ancient  conditions  of  navigation,  a  trade  in  live 
animals  was  impossible,  and  the  sole  exports  appear  to  have  con- 

*  See  Not«  IV.,  at  end  of  chapter. 
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visted  of  the  bides  of  cattle,  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and,  perhaps, 
coarse  friezes,  and  the  materials  for  dyeing.     The  amount  of  the 
two  former  more  important  articles  could  not,  it  is  obvious,  be  in- 
creased by  any  system  of  industry.     The  slaughter  of  cattle,  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  the  export  of  their  hides,  is  possible  only  in  a 
eountry  such  as  the  districts  of  the  River  Plate,  where  unnumbered 
herds  multiply  in   unowned-  plains.      The  foreign  commerce   of 
Ireland  appears  to   have  been   incapable   of  expansion,  and  the 
amount  of  imports  would  be  restrained  by  the  fixed  quantity  of 
possible  exports.     That  a  very  considerable  trade  in   hides  and 
skins  was  carried  on  between  Ireland^  and  the  Continent  is  evident 
from  the  observation  of  Giraldus  as  to  the  abundanee  of  Poitou 
wine  in  Ireland,  obtained  in  exchange  for  such  articles  ;  and  there 
ean  be  little  doubt  that  this  commerce  had  subsisted  from  the  com- 
mencement of  our  era.     The  point  of  these  observations  lies,  how- 
erer,  not  so   much  in  the  limited  extent  of  the  trade  as  in  its 
incapacity  for  further  development. 

The  accumulation  of  capital  being  impossible  so  long  as  Ireland 
remained  a  pastoral  country,  the  influence  of  realized  wealth,  by 
which  the  older  forms  of  society  are  broken  up  and  transformed, 
was  wanting,  and  the  ancient  system  of  society  was  maintained 
long  after  it  had  ceased  to  exist  in  the  other  western  countries  of 
Europe.  The  extensive  introduction  of  agriculture,  and  the  attempt 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  are  referable  to  the  intro- 
duction of  English  and  Scotch  settlers  at  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century ;  but  so  manifest  are  the  advantages  of 
the  island  for  pastoral  purposes,  thai  agriculture  has  been  extended 
8olely  by  the  pressure  of  population ;  and  to  the  present  day,  if 
the  selMnterest  of  the  owners  of  land  were  alone  consulted,  the 
country  would  revert  to  its  original  condition. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  I. 


Note  I. 

The  origin  of  the  existing  river  valleys  in  Ireland  will  be  foand  ex- 
plained in  detail,  and  with  admirable  clearness,  by  the  late  Prol  J.  B. 
Jukes,  Qmrt.  Journal,  GeoL  Soc,  Vol.  XVIII.,  874,  and  in  Prot  Hull'i 
Physical  Geography  of  Ireland,  Pt.  II.,  Chaps.  VII.-XI. 

Professor  Jukes,  Inc.  nV.,  p.  805,  considered  the  sudden  chan^  d 
direction  of  the  Blackwater,  as  stated  in  the  text,  and  the  Lee,  which, 
if  it  followed  the  course  of  the  level  limestone  valley  throu^di  which  it 
runs  as  far  as  Glanmire,  below  Cork,  would  enter  the  sea  in  Youghal 
Bay,  but,  turning  at  right  angles,  cuts  through  two  successive  ridgefl 
of  old  red  sandstone,  at  Passage,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Cork  Harbour, 
to  arise  from  the  lower  courses  of  these  rivers  lioiug  originally  the 
lower  courses  of  now  tributary  streams,  which  join  the  now  main  rivera 
at  right  angles  at  the  points  of  dt-llection,  and  that  the  upper  courses 
of  the  now  main  rivers  were  not  fonncd  until  the  troughs  through 
which  they  now  run  were  fonned  by  the  lowering  of  the  surface  of  the 
limestone  l)elow  that  of  the  old  red  sandstone  ridges  on  each  side. 
This  view  is  not  adopttnl  by  Prof.  Hull,  who  attributes  the  change  oi 
course  to  some  physical  obstruction,  such  as  a  fault  at  the  point  when 
the  deflection  occurs,  which  prevented  their  pursuing  their  direct 
coarse. 

Professor  Hull's  excellent  book,  referred  to  al)Ove,  is  well  wortt 
studying  by  anyone  who  desires  to  know  more  of  the  physical  gea 
graphy  and  geology  of  Ireland  than  the  necessarily  short  sketch  givex 
in  this  chapter. 


Note  II. 

That  this  inaptitude  for,  or  rather  want  of  the  habit  of,  maritime 
pnrsoits,  resulted  originally  from  the  conformation  of  the  country,  anc 
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bas  been  perpetuated  by  circumstances,  and  was  not  a  racial  inapti- 
tude, is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Irishmen  who  become  sailors  or  fisher- 
men become  just  as  good  seamen  as  Englishmen  or  Scotchmen.    As 
&r  as  the  rude  vessels  which  they  had  enabled  them,  the  early  Irish 
seem  to  have  taken  to  the  sea,  especially  to  the  earliest  form  of  mari- 
time adventure,  piracy,  readily  and  boldly,  and  down  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  some  of  the  southern  and  western  clans,  notably  the  O'Mal- 
kys  in  Mayo  and  the  O'Driscolls  in  Cork,  debarred,  by  circumstances, 
from  lawful  commerce,  were  bold  and  successful  pirates. 

The  popular  notion  that  Celtic  nations  have  a  racial  inaptitude  for 
die  sea  is  utterly  erroneous.  Comishmen  have  always  been  celebrated 
as  sailors  among  Englishmen  and  Bretons  among  Frenchmen. 


Note  m. 

Silver  is  now  obtained  from  the  Wicklow  lead  ore,  but  by  processes 
imknown  in  early  times.  A  silver  mine  was  worked  in  Clonmines,  in 
the  county  of  Wexford,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  for  the  Crown,  by 
German  miners;  but  the  undertaking  was  not  profitable.  It  was 
probably  obtained  by  smelting  argentiferous  lead  ore,  as  it  is  described 
•8**  silver  mixed  with  lead."  For  an  account  of  this,  see  Bagwell's 
hdtmd  under  the  Tudors,  Vol.  I.,  p.  872,  and  the  documents  there 
nfarred  to — Cal,  State  Papers,  18551-58.  There  are  some  subsequent 
rafareoces  in  Carew  MSS.,  as  late  as  1558,  not  referred  to  in  Bagwell. 


Note  IV. 

No  doubt  there  were,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bicbey  himself,  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  Tracts  comprised  in  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Ancient  Laws 
of  Ireland,  changes  in  the  mode  of  life  and  political  organization  of  the 
Irish  tribes  between  the  fifth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  the  statement 
in  the  text  may  seem  too  broadly  expressed ;  but  these  changes  were  of 
very  slight  importance,  and  seem,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  have  been 
changes  for  the  worse,  not  for  the  better.  These  changes  bore  some 
analogy  to  the  changes  which  took  place  in  England  up  to  the  Norman 
Conquest.  They  were  principally  an  increase  in  the  claims  and 
demands  of  the  chiefs,  and  a  deterioration  of  the  position  of  the  clans- 
num,  as  in  England  an  increase  in  the  wealth  and  powers  of  the 
'*eorl,"  and  progress  towards  serfdom  of  the  **ceorl.*'  The  gallow- 
glais  in  Ireland  was  the  equivalent  of  the  *'  house  carl  "  in  England. 

o 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE   HUSH   RACE. 

THE  mediflsval  histories  of  European  nations  nsaallj 
menced  with  the  Creation,  or,  at  least,  with  the  Delogi* 
These  mythical,  or  rather,  purely  artificial,  chronicles  wen, 
in  most  cases,  discarded  when  the  increasing  study  of  fltfiriTf* 
literature  showed  their  utter  incompatibility  with  the  acknov* 
lodged  fsLcis  of  Roman  history.  The  credibility  of  the  history  of 
Ireland,  which  neyer  formed  a  portion  of  the  Empire,  is  not  nib* 
ject  to  so  obvious  a  test,  and  the  critical  study  of  historical  eTidenet 
has  never  found  much  favour  with  Irish  writers ;  hence,  by  anthoa 
even  of  the  present  day,  and  by  compilers  of  popular  histories 
tales  the  most  purely  mythic  are  treated  as  veritable  history,  anl 
questions  are  seriously  discussed  with  reference  to  fictitious  ehnNio* 
logies  and  imaginary  or  ethnic  genealogies. 

In  the  present  temper  of  historical  enquiry,  it  would  be  idle  to 
enquire  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  unbroken  lines  of  kings  and  roB 
of  battles,  from  the  year  278  after  the  Noachian  Deluge,  to  tha 
death  of  Dathi,  who,  in  the  year  428  a.d.,  perished,  smitten  lij 
lightning,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  while  marching  triumphantly  to 
the  invasion  of  Italy,  but  whose  name  and  exploits  escaped  the 
notice  of  cotemporary  Roman  writers.*  In  dealing  with  such  a 
subject,  it  is  more  easy  to  discern  what  must  be  rejected  than  what 
may  be  retained.  The  early  period  of  such  a  chronicle  is  absolutely 
and  undeniably  false ;   but  in   the  traditions  of  the    generation! 

*  See  Note  I.,  at  end  of  chmpter. 
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nmediately  preceding  the  historic  period,  there  are,  douhtless, 
iresenred  the  names  of  men  who  actually  existed,  and  the  memory 
>f  events  which,  in  truth,  occurred  ;  yet  to  distinguish  the  real  from 
die  legendary  in  such  a  chronicle,  is  beyond  the  resources  of  criti- 
dsm.  In  the  case  of  the  Boman  history,  this  task,  essayed  by  the 
learning  and  acuteness  of  Niebuhr,  terminated  in  acknowledged 
More ;  and  the  results  of  his  enquiries  have  met  the  same  fate  as 
the  legends  which  he  effectually  discredited.  The  discussion  of 
events  which  may  have  occurred  is  absolutely  fruitless,  and  conclu- 
tions  drawn  from  possibilities  inevitably  end  in  error.  The  Celtic 
kings  and  heroes,  whose  personality  was  never  so  clearly  defined  as 
that  of  Numa  or  Achilles,  must  submit  to  the  same  fate  as  those 
illnstrious  ancients  in  whose  existence  our  fathers  undoubtingly 
Meved. 

If  the  history  of  a  country  were  nothing  more  than  a  detailed 
list  of  its  sovereigns,  and  some  details  of  their  wars  and  crimes,  it 
^nld  matter  little,  for  all  the  profit  which  could  be  derived  from 
soeh  knowledge,  whether  the  chronicle  were  true  or  false  ;  but  if  it 
be  understood  that  the  condition  and  development  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, not  the  name  of  their  ruler,  for  the  time  being,  is  the  subject 
of  the  reasonable  history  of  a  country,  the  futility  of  any  enquiry 
as  to  those  shadowy  kings  who  crowd  the  earlier  pages  of  the  Irish 
ehioniclers  will  be  obvious  and  apparent.  Whether  they  reined  or 
not,  conqaered  or  perished,  or,  indeed,  they  ever  existed  at  all, 
should  be  a  matter  of  supreme  indifference  to  any  seeker  after 
&ct8  and  realities. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  describe  the  life  and  civilisation  of 
the  Irish  in  pre-Christian  periods  by  the  use  of  the  numerous 
heroic  tales  and  romances  which  still  survive  to  us ;  but  the  Celtic 
epic  is  not  more  historically  credible  or  useful  than  the  Hellenic — 
the  Tain  Bo  than  the  Iliad.  Such  works  are  now  rightly  regarded 
as  merely  glorified  or  idealised  descriptions  of  the  society  in  which 
tte  author  livedo  and  than  which  he  knew  no  other ;  those  who  use 
them  as  serious  historical  description,  would,  with  equal  naivet6, 
eite  Ariosto  as  an  authority  upon  the  state  of  society  during  the 
leign  of  Charlemagne. 

Many  of  the  vast  mass  of  existing  legends  are  possibly  historical, 
and  preserve  the  popular  traditions  of  men  who  lived  and  events 
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which  actnally  occurred ;  but  these  exhibit  no  such  pecaliarit 
form  or  matter  as  might  distiDguish  them  from  legends  w! 
haTO  no  historic  basis.  The  majorit}*  of  tbe  Irish  tales,  like  tl 
of  all  ancient  nations,  are  obyionsly  of  divers  origins,  and  ma 
divided  into  distinct  classes :  (1)  the  ethnical,  which  embodj 
general  popular  ideas,  and  received  theories  of  the  origin  and  e 
history  of  the  race,  including  genealogies  framed  as  the  meat 
recording  actually  existing  relations  between  independent  tril 
legends  of  this  class  have  been  manifestly  recast,  and  sup 
mented  by  early  Christian  writers  by  additional  matter,  conject 
or  imaginary,  with  the  object  of  synchronizing  the  Irish  and  sa 
history ;  (2)  the  linguistic,  embodying  the  theories  by  which  c 
thinkers  endeavoured  to  explain  the  obvious  resemblances  exis 
between  the  languages  of  independent  nations;  (3)  the  pn 
mystical,  embodying,  under  the  form  of  tales,  the  religious  idei 
a  pre-historic  age,  and  the  meaning  and  origin  of  which  had  I 
wholly  forgotten  ;  and,  lastly  (4)  the  artificial  and  conscious  in' 
tions,  wild  and  fantastic  tales,  adapted  to  the  simple  and  child 
tastes  of  an  uneducated  audience. 

Through  all  the  legends  there  are  certain  assumptions,  vr 
mitted  &cts,  which  must  represent  the  condition  of  things  in  w] 
the  legends  themselves  sprang  up.  The  most  remarkable  of  tl 
iiy  that  the  Oaelic  people  never  claim  to  be  Autochthenes,  but 
arrived  from  foreign  parts,  and  assailed,  conquered,  and  disi 
sessed  a  pre-existing  population.  The  sovereignty  of  the  isl 
being  founded  in  the  popular  mind  upon  invasion  and  conquest 
anterior  invasion  and  conquest  were  attributed  to  those  who  ih 
selves  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  Gael.  Hence  arose  the  pn 
imaginary  legends  of  the  successive  invasions  of  Ireland ;  and  tb 
probably,  to  account  for  the  identity  of  the  inhabitants,  were  ai 
obviously  late  date  supplemented  by  the  gross  fictions  by  which 
successive  invaders  are  represented  as  issuing  from  one  orig 
sloek  in  Ireland,  and,  having  gone  or  been  driven  forth  thei 
returning  to  repossess  themselves  of  their  ancestral  land.* 

The  legend  of  the  invasions  appears  in  all  its  simplicity  in 
song  of  Fintan,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  : 

*  See  Note  U.,  at  end  of  chapter. 
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olonists,  and  to  haye  lived  tbrongh  and  witnessed  all  intervening 
rents  down  to  the  date  of  Patrick.*^ 

I. 
"  Should  any  one  enquire  of  me  ahout  Eire, 
I  can  tell  most  accurately 
Respecting  every  invasion  which  took  place 
From  the  beginning  of  all-pleasing  life. 

n. 
'*  Oeasair  set  out  from  the  East, 
The  woman  who  was  the  daughter  of  Beatha, 
Accompanied  by  £fty  daughters, 
And  also  by  three  men. 

III. 
*'  The  Deluge  came  on. 
Beth  resided  at  his  mountain  without  secreqr, 
Ladra  at  Ard  Ladran, 
And  Ceasarr  at  her  comer. 

IV. 

'*  As  to  me  I  remained  a  year  under  the  flood 
At  Tul  Tinnde  of  strength. 
There  had  not  been  slept,  nor  will  there  be  slept, 
A  sleep  better  than  that  which  I  had. 

V. 

"  I  was  then  in  Ireland ; 
Pleasant  was  my  condition 
When  Partholon  arrived 
From  the  Grecian  country  in  the  East. 

VI. 

**  I  was  also  in  Ireland 
While  it  was  uninhabited. 
Until  the  son  of  Agnoman  arrived, 
Neimead  of  pleasant  manners. 

VII. 

**  Fir  Bolg  and  Fir  Gaillian 
Arrived  a  long  time  afterwards. 
The  Fir  Domnan  then  arrived, 
And  landed  at  Irrus  westward. 

[*  Transactions,  Ossianic  Soc.i  Vol.  Y.,  p.  244.] 
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VIII. 

"  After  them  the  Tuatha  De  arriTed 
Concealed  in  their  dark  clouda ; 
I  ate  my  food  with  them, 
Although  at  luch  a  remote  period. 

IX. 

"  Then  came  the  sons  of  Milead 
From  Spain  southward. 
I  lived  and  ate  with  them, 
Though  fierce  were  their  battles. 


''  A  continuity  of  life 
Still  remained  with  me, 

For  in  my  time  Christianity  was  here  established 
By  the  King  of  heaven  of  the  clouds.' 


If 


A  comparison  of  the  genealogies  of  the  leaders  of  the  sue 
invasions  at  once  exhibits  them  as  merely  territorial  genea 
and^  to  a  great  extent,  mere  repetitions  of  the  same,  with  a 
Hon  in  the  names.  The  event  of  the  last  and  actual  invasi 
related  over  and  over  again,  and  referred  to  more  and  mo 
tant  periods,  nntil  at  last  the  Christian  monastic  chronicler  r 
a  point  at  which,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  and  their  r< 
chronology,  the  island  must  be  assumed  to  have  been  unoc4 
The  series  of  successive  invasions  was  admirably  capable  oi 
expanded,  and  was  expanded  by  the  introduction  of  battl 
other  events  which  gave  to  what  was  originally  a  mere  skel 
outline  the  full  details  of  an  actual  history;  and  these  i 
mentary  tales  and  legends  being  all  of  native  growth,  and 
fore  a  correct  local  colour  and  accuracy  of  geographical  detai 
to  the  chronicle,  as  ultimately  constructed,  a  most  deceptivi 
simple  veracity. 

Whether  the  Fomorians,  or  Tuatha  de  Danann,  ever  c 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Milesians,  or  Irish  Celts, 
fiftir-skinned,  light-haired  race,  arrived  in  Ireland  as  foreigne 
conquered  and  retained  in  subjection  the  smaller  dark-sl 
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black-haired  Firbolgs.*    The  existence  and  gradual  subjugation  of 

the  original  race  have  left  distinct  traces  in  legendary  history ; 

hence  are  derived  the  legends  of  the  revolts  of  the  servile  classes, 

bown  as  the  Aitheach-Tuatha,  corrupted  into  Attacotti.     Thus, 

wheD  Tadg,  the  son  of  Gian,  had  a  son  named  Cormac  Oaileng, 

who  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  his  father,  he  obtained  a  district 

which  had  previously  been  inhabited  by  Firbolgs  or  Attacotti ; 

traces  of  their  name  linger  in  local  nomenclature,  as  in  the  parish 

of  Touaghty,  in  the  barony  of  Carra.     The  three  CoUas,  in  their 

invasion  of  Ulster,  are  aided  by  seven  "  Catha  "  or  battalions  of 

the  Firbolgs  of  Connaught ;  and  in  this  latter  province,  within  the 

historical  periods,  certain  families  traced  their  descent  from  the 

aboriginal  inhabitants.!     In  these   legends  we  may  suspect   an 

obscare  tradition  of  the  contest  between  the  intruding  Aryan  Celts 

and  the  previous  Iberian  inhabitants ;  and  although  nought,  save 

a  slight  philological  taint  in  the  verb  declensions,  give  ground  for 

the  suspicion  of  Iberian  influence  affecting  the  Irish  language,  we 

may  identify  an  original  Iberian  population  with  the  servile  class, 

denounced  in  the  Book  of  Bights  in  the  passage  : — 

''  "From,  the  servile  tribes  of  ignoble  countenance^ 
Who  fly  with  the  rent  from  the  land, 
Thrice  as  much  is  due 
As  they  had  carried  ofi'  from  their  fatherland.'*]: 

The  original  Celtic  conquerors  of  Ireland  seem  to  have  com- 
prised tribes  of  both  the  great  divisions  of  their  nation,  both  Gaelic 
and  Pictish  tribes,  the  latter  designated  in  Irish  history  by  the 
name  of  Cruithnigh.     The  division  of  the  island  into  two  portions, 
referred  to  by  Bede,  may  indicate  the  two  origins  of  its  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Irish  chronicles  attribute  the 
Kings  of  Ulster^  who  reigned  at  Emania,  near  Armagh,  and  the 
glories  of  the  heroes  of  the  Bed  Branch  (Craebh-ruadh),  to  the 
Pictish  or  Cruithnigh  race.     The  overthrow  of  this  Pictish  mon- 
archy, and  the  destruction  of  Emmania,  were  effected,  as  the  legend 

*  See  Note  III.,  at  end  of  chapter, 
t  See  Note  IV. ,  at  end  of  chapter, 
t  See  Note  Y.,  at  end  of  chapter. 
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teUs  QB,  by  the  three  Collas  in  the  year  831 ;  and  the  Cmi 
of  Ulster  were  henceforth  confined  to  the  district  of  Dalara 
the  east  of  Ulster.  Although  the  name  of  Croithnigh  i 
sequently  applied  to  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  distri 
Pictish  population  must  hare  been  sobseqneutly  absorbed,  < 
dually  driven  out,  for  their  name  disappears  from  Irish  h 
and  thenceforth  the  Celtic  population  (or  at  least  the  ruling 
must  be  considered  as  purely  Guelic* 

*  See  Note  YI.,  at  end  of  chapter. 
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Note  L 

Sed  vide  an  ingdnioua  attempt  to  connect  the  legend  of  King 
Dathi's  projected  invasion  of  Italy  and  death,  with  the  known  history 
of  the  Roman  Em|^e  at  that  date,  by  Sir  S.  Ferguson,  in  the  Pro- 
teedings  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  Vol.  11.,  Series  II.,  p.  167.  He  is 
obliged,  however,  to  put  the  place  of  Dathi*s  death  in  Rhaetia,  instead 
of  in  Oanl,  as  the  ordinary  Irish  accounts  do,  and  to  connect  it  with  a 
Huimii^  or  Scythian  (t.tf.,  Slavonian)  invasion  of  Thrace  or  Ulyricum. 


Note  H. 

An  account  of  the  sources  from  which  the  legends  as  to  the  early 
history  of  Ireland  are  derived,  and  the  substance  of  the  legends  them- 
sdves,  are  very  fully  given  in  O'Curry's  Lectures  on  the  Sources  of  Irish 
Hittonfy  a  work  most  valuable  for  the  matter  contained  in  it,  and  writ- 
ten in  a  very  candid,  but  not  very  critical,  spirit.  These  legends  are 
given  as  undoubted  history  in  all  the  old  Histories  of  Ireland,  such 
A8  Heating's,  and  are  briefly,  but  most  admirably,  told  as  legends,  in 
Lady  Ferguson's  excellent  little  work.  The  Irish  before  the  Conquest. 
A  good  summary  of  them  is  given  in  Vol.  U.,  chap,  iii.,  of  Skene's 
(^  Scotlandj  a  book  of  great  value,  as  regards  the  history  of  the 
earlier  as  well  as  of  the  later  Scotia. 


Note  m. 


This  small,  dark-haired  race  is  generally  recognised  now  by  anthro- 
pologists as  that  whose  remains  are  found  in  the  "  long  barrows  "  of 
the  neolithic  period  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  type  of  whose 
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Bkollfl  is  thus  described  by  Dawkins'  Early  Man  in  Britain,  p.  8 
••  Fair  average  capacity,  and  of  the  long  or  oval  iy^,  the  length  b< 
dae  to  a  development  of  the  back  of  the  head,  termed  by  Dr.  Br 
*  dolichocephalie  occipitale,'  as  distinguished  from  the  *  dohchoceph 
frontale '  of  other  races.  The  outline  of  the  features  oval,  the  so; 
ciliary  ridges  being  less  strongly  marked  than  in  the  '  round  skulls 
the  bronze  period.  The  upper  and  lower  jaws  small,  and  the  lo 
part  of  the  face  not  projecting  beyond  a  vertical  line  dropped  from 
forehead.  The  nose  was  aquiline,  and  the  forehead  low,  as  compi 
with  that  of  the  round  skulls." 

This  aquiline-featured,  long-headed,  small-boned,  and  sligh 
made  type,  is  very  characteristic  of  the  native  Irish  popalatioo 
many  districts,  especially,  although  not  exclusively,  in  the  west 
south-west,  where  it  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  Spanish,  and  popuL 
attributed  to  a  modem  infusion  of  Spanish  blood — an  imaginary  a 
to  explain  a  real  and  probably  racial  resemblance. 

The  dark  hair  of  Irish  people  of  this  type  is,  however,  more  usn 
associated  with  blue,  or  bluish-grey,  than  with  dark  eyes.  Person 
this  physical  type  seem,  as  a  rule,  to  have  the  characteristic  Irish 
of  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  ready,  fluent,  and  eloquent  spe* 
especiaUy  developed. 

In  some  places,  particularly  in  north  Connaught,  the  speci 
Firbolg  district,  this  type  is  intermingled  with  one  of  still  smi 
stature  and  Mongoloid  features,  possibly  pointing  to  a  still  older  Ti 
nian  stratum  of  population,  surviving,  it  may  be,  from  paleoli 
times.  (The  same  type  exists  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
MacLean,  Jnthrop.  Ret,,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  218.) 

The  type  of  skeleton  which  has  been  identified  by  Thurman 
Huxley  as  the  old  Celtic  is  totally  different.  It  is  thus  described 
Dawkins  (Kariy  Man  in  Britain,  p.  818) — **  They  were  bigger  than 
preceding,  averaging,  for  the  adult  male,  5  ft.  8  inches  in  bei^ 
according  to  Dr.  Thurman.  The  skulls  were  broad  and  ro 
(brachycephalic),  the  supra-occipital  tuberosity,  or  **probole,'*  j 
minent  The  supraciliary  ridges  more  prominent  than  in  the  < 
skulls.  The  face,  instead  of  being  oval,  is  angular  or  lozenge-ftba] 
and  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  are  so  largely  developed,  and  proje< 
so  far  beyond  the  vertical  line  dropped  from  the  forehead,  that 
term  "  macrognathic  "  has  been  happily  applied  to  them  by  Profei 
Huxley.    The  forehead  is  broad  and  expanded.** 

This  physical  type,  in  every  detail,  is  still  met  with  in  Ireli 
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cspeciallj  in  Ulster,  and  those  parts  of  Leinster  which  formed  the  old 
Ungdom  of  Meath.    Persons  of  it  have  frequently,  indeed  usually,  but 
not  always,  red  hair.    It  is  not  now,  however,  I  think,  anywhere  very 
common  among  the  native  Irish  population,  although  it  is  among  the 
Scotch  colonists  in  Ulster.    In  the  bulk  of  the  Irish  population  the 
asperities  and  angularities  of  this  type  have  been  softened  down,  pro- 
i)abiy  by  a  mixture  of  Iberian  blood.     The  **  macrognathism  "  of  this 
type,  while  popularly  supposed  in  England  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
Irish  face^  and  always  appearing  in  the  Irishmen  of  an  English  cari- 
cature, is  really  not  common  in  the  Irish^  although  very  common  in 
the  lower  type  of  Scotch  face.    Indeed,  if  we  compare  Ireland  with 
those  parts  of  Ghreat  Britain  which  now  speak,  or  within  the  last 
thousand  years  spoke,  a  Celtic  language,  and  call  the  physical  types  I 
have    mentioned  respectively    •*  Iberian"    and  •'Celtic,"    Wales  is 
typically  Iberian,  Scotland- typically  Celtic,  while  the  two  types  are 
intermingled  in  Ireland  in  proportions  varying  in  different  localities, 
but,  upon  the  whole,  the  Iberian  preponderating. as  feur  as  the  native 
Irish  population  is  concerned. 

The  Irish  population  has  now  been,  in  most  parts  of  Ireland, 
largely  affected  by  the  suocessive  settlements  of  Danes  and  Norsemen 
in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries — ^Frenchmen,  Welshmen,  and 
Flemings,  in  the  time  of  Henry  IL  and  John — English  and  Scotch  set« 
tiers  under  Elizabeth  and  James  I. — Cromwell's  soldiers  and  William 
HL's  French  Huguenots  and  German  Palatines  ;  and  it  is  often  thought 
the  height  of  stature  and  fairness  of  hair  show  the  blood  of  some  of 
these  newer  colonists,  but  this  is  a  vulgar  error.  They  may  just  as 
well  show  pure  Celtic  blood.  No  doubt  the  population  of  Tipperary, 
the  tallest  in  Ireland,  is  largely  English  in  blood ;  but  in  Clare,  and 
parts  of  Kerry,  where  the  population  is  Irish,  without  any  appreciable 
trace  of  English  or  Danish  blood,  the  people  are  tall  and  usually 
iair-h  aired. 


Note  IV^. 

Duald  (Anglicized,  Dudley)  M*Firbis,  who  wrote  in  the' reign 
of  Charles  IL,  describes  the  physical  and  moral  character  of  the  three 
races  living  in  Ireland,  in  his  Book  of  Genealogies  (given  in  O'Curry's 
Lect.,  p.  223)—**  Everyone  who  is  white  (of  skin),  brown  (of  hair), 
bold,  honourable,  daring,  prosperous,  bountiful  in  the  bestowing  of 
property,  wealth,  and  rings,  and  who  is  not  afraid  of  battle  or  combat, 
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they  are  the  descendants  of  the  sons  of  MUedh  in  Erin. 
who  is  fair-haired,  vengeful,  large,  and  every  plunderer,  every  mosie^ 
person,  the  professor  of  musical  and  entertaining  performances,  wbo 
are  adepts  in  all  Druidical  and  magical  arts,  they  are  the  descendanW 
of  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  in  Erin.  Everyone  who  is  black-h&ired«  wbo 
is  a  tattler,  guileful,  talebearing,  noisy,  contemptible ;  every  wretched, 
mean,  strolling,  unsteady,  harsh,  and  inhospitable  person  ;  every  slavft* 
every  mean  thief,  every  churl,  everyone  who  loves  not  to  Usteii  to 
music  and  entertainments,  the  disturbers  of  every  council  or  assemUjv 
and  the  promoters  of  discord  among  the  people — these  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Firbolg,  the  Fir  Gaillian  of  Liogamd  and  of  (he  Fir'- 
donman  in  Erin.  But,  however,  the  descendant!  of  the  Firbolg  um 
the  most  numerous  of  all  these.     This  is  taken  from  an  old  book." 

He  further  says  that  in  his  time  there  were  families  in  the  eoontf 
of  Sligo  which  traced  their  pedigree  to  the  Firbolg,  but  never  could  do  wk> 
to  the  Tuatha  de  Danann.     It  is  not  easy,  in  dealing  with  the  wriiing^ 
of  a  genealogist  and    antiquary  of   the  seventeenth  century,   Ukm 
M'Firbis,  to  say  how  much  is  observation  of  existing  faciSf  and  how 
much  merely  derived  from  tradition  or  speculation  ;  but  it  is  oertainljT 
observable,  that  while  in  this  description  the  moral  character  attri- 
buted to  the  descendants  of  the  Firbolgs  is  merely  the  expression  of  thm 
contempt  of  tlie  conqueror  for  the  conquered  race,  the  physical  type  m 
the  Iberian,  as  distinguished  from  the  Celtic,  and  that  which,  in  tbm 
present  day,  is  most  general  in  that  part  of  Ireland  where  M'Firbis  lived, 
and  especially  refers  to,  the  northern  half  of  Connaught ;  and  the  typ# 
attributed  to  the  legendary  Tuatha  de  Danann  agrees  with  that  of  thm 
large-limbed,  red-haired  Caledonians  described  by  Tacitus,  the  later 
Picts,  or  the  Cruithne  of  the  Irish,  and  the  ancestors  of  a  large,  if  not 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Scottish  people,  whose  physical  type  re8emblea» 
more  than  the  ordinary  Irish  type,  the  "barrow  "  Celtic  type.    Tbe 
brown-haired  Milesians  arc  the  Scots,  as  distinguished  from  the  Picts 
or  Cruithne,  the  intermediate  type,  now,  as  in  M'Firbis*  day,  consti- 
tuting the  bulk  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  and  probably  derived  from 
a  mixture  of  Celtic  and  Iberian  blood  Uke  the  Celtiberians  in  Spain. 


Note  V. 


The  following  description  of  the  Irish  people  was  given  in  the  finft 
lecture  of  Dr.  Richey's  Lectuns  on  F.arhj  Irish  History,  for  which  lecture 
this  and  the  following  chapter  have  now  been  substituted  : — 
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"  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  early  immigration  into  Ire- 
knd  dnring  the  historical  period,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  appear 
as  a  pore  Celtic  race.  There  is  no  such  difference  of  language  or 
stractnre  among  them  as  would  authorize  us  in  attributing  any 
portion  of  them  to  a  separate  origin. 

"  Who  were  the  Celts,  and  what  their  peculiar  characteristics  ? 
"  It  is  difficult  fairly  to  answer  this  question.  The  Celts  are  gener- 
ally considered  as  one  of  the  beaten  nations  of  the  world — as  the  great 
historical  failure.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  past  history  justifies 
this  opinion,  still  more  whether  future  history  will  confirm  it.  As  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  this  idea,  German  and 
English  historians  have  studiously  depreciated  the  Celts ;  and,  in 
opposition  to  them,  Irish  writers  have  as  extravagantly  praised  them. 
When  we  first  hear  of  the  Celts,  they  appear  as  a  great  and  conquering 
nation.  Thronging  the  valley  of  the. Danube,  they  thence  flooded 
Gaul,  and  broke  into  Greece  and  Italy  ; ,  from  Gaul  they  spread  north- 
ward, and  occupied  the  British  Islands.  For  ages  they  were  a  terror 
to  the  Greek,  and  equally  so  to  the  Boman.  They  were  the  great  re- 
emiting  ground  from  whence  the  Carthaginians  and  other  nations 
liired  their  mercenaries;  but  suddenly  the  whole  Celtic  nationality 
was  crashed.  They  were  hard  pressed  by  the  Germans  on  the  east, 
when  C»sar  assailed  them  on  the  south  :  a  few  short  years  saw  Gaul 
conquered  and  civilized,  according  to  Boman  ideas.  The  fate  of  the 
Celts  in  England  was  similar  to  that  of  those  in  GauL  The  only  in- 
^ndent  remnant  of  the  nation  were  the  Irish  Celts,  and  those  who 
^till  held  out  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

"  Was  it  the  peculiar  character  of  this  nation  which  led  to  this  catas- 
trophe? Two  characters  have  been  drawn  of  the  Celtic  people— the 
one  most  hostile,  by  Mommsen,  their  depreciator ;  the  other  friendly, 
by  Monsieur  Thierry,  the  historian  of  the  Gaulic  Celts. 

"  The  following  passage  occurs  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  fifth 
hook  of  Mommsen's  History  of  Rome : — *  All  was  over  with  the  Celtic 
nation ;  its  political  annihilation  had  been  completed  by  CaBsar ;  its 
national  annihilation  was  already   begun,  and  in  regular  progress. 
This  was  no  accidental  destruction,  such  as  destiny  sometimes  pre- 
pares even  for  people  capable  of  development,  but  a  self- incurred,  and, 
in  some  measure,  historically  necessary  catastrophe.     The  very  course 
<rf  the  war  proves  this,  whether  we  view  it  as  a  whole  or  in  detail. 
When  the  establishment  of  foreign  rule  was  in  contemplation,  only 
angle  districts,  mostly   German    or  half- German,  offered  energetic 
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resistance.  When  the  foreign  rule  was  absolately  established,  tlM 
attempts  to  shake  it  off  were  either  undertaken  altogether  without 
judgment,  or  they  were  to  an  undue  extent  the  work  of  prominent 
nobles,  and  were  therefore  immediately  and  entirely  brought  to  an  end 
with  the  death  or  capture  of  tiieir  leader.  The  sieges  and  guerills 
warfare,  in  which,  elsewhere,  the  whole  moral  depth  of  a  nation'i 
struggle  displays  itself,  were  and  remained  in  the  Celtic  struggle  of  i 
peculiarly  pitiful  character  ;  every  page  of  Celtic  history  confirms  th$ 
severe  saying  of  one  of  the  few  Romans  who  had  the  judgment  not  to 
despise  the  so-called  barbarians,  *'that  the  Celts  boldly  challengt 
danger  while  future,  but  lose  their  courage  before  its  presence.*' 

"  *  In  the  mighty  vortex  of  the  world's  history,  which  iuexorablj 
crushes  all  nations  that  are  not  as  hard  and  flexible  as  steel,  such  a 
nation  could  not  permanently  maintain  itself.  With  reason,  the  Celu 
of  the  Continent  suffered  the  same  fate  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans  at 
their  kinsmen  in  Ireland  suffer  down  to  our  own  day  at  the  hands  of 
the  Saxon — the  fate  of  becoming  merged  as  a  leaven  of  future  develop- 
ment in  a  poHtically  superior  nationality.  On  the  eve  of  parting  from 
this  remarkable  nation,  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  attention  to  the 
&ct,  that  in  the  accounts  of  the  ancients  as  to  the  Celts  on  the  Loire 
and  Seine  we  find  almost  every  one  of  the  characteristic  traits  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  recognise  as  marking  the  Irish.  Every  featore 
reappears ;  the  laziness  in  the  culture  of  the  fields,  the  ostentation, 
the  droll  humour,  the  hearty  delight  in  singing  and  reciting  the  deeds 
of  past  ages ;  the  most  decided  talent  for  rhetoric  and  poetry ;  the 
curiosity — no  trader  was  allowed  to  pass  until  he  had  told  in  open 
street  what  he  knew  or  what  he  did  not  know ;  the  extravagant  cre- 
dulity which  acted  on  such  accounts ;  the  childlike  piety  which  sees  in 
the  priest  a  father,  and  asks  him  for  advice  in  all  things  ;  the  unsur- 
passed fervour  of  national  feeling,  and  the  closeness  with  which  those 
who  are  fellow-countrymen  cling  together,  almost  like  one  fEunily,  in 
opposition  to  a  stranger ;  the  inclination  to  rise  in  revolt  under  the 
first  chance  leader  that  presents  himself,  and  to  form  bands,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  incapacity  to  preserve  the  self-reliant  courage* 
equally  remote  from  presumption  and  from  pusillanimity — to  perceive 
the  right  time  for  waiting  and  for  striking — to  attain,  or  even  to 
tolerate,  any  organization,  any  sort  of  fixed  military  or  pohtical  dia- 
ciphne.  It  is,  and  remains  at  all  times  and  all  places,  the  same  indo- 
lent and  poetical,  irresolute  and  fervid,  inquisitive,  credulous,  amiable* 
clever,  but,  in  a  poUtical  point  of  view,  thoroughly  useless  nation  ;  and, 
therefore,  its  fate  has  been  always  and  everywhere  the  same.* 
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"  Contrast  with  this  the  character  of  the  same  nation,  as  drawn  in 
the  Introduction  to  the  first  volume  of  the  History  of  the  Gauls : — 
'  The  characteristics  of  the  Gaulic  family — those  which  distinguish  it 
the  most,  in  my  opinion,  from  other  human  families — may  be  summed 
np  as  follow :  Personal  bravery  unequalled  amongst  ancient  nations, 
a  spirit  free,  impetuous,  open  to  all  impressions,  remarkably  intelli- 
gent ;  but,  side  by  side  with  this,  an  extreme  susceptibility,  want  of 
perseverance,  marked  dislike  to  the  idea  of  discipline  and  order  (so 
strong  among  the  German  nations),  extreme  ostentation,  and,  in  fine, 
perpetual  dissension,  the  fruit  of  excessive  vanity.  If  we  desire  to 
compare,  in  a  few  words,  the  Gaulic  nation  with  the  Germans  of  whom 
we  have  been  just  speaking,  we  might  say  that  among  the  former  the 
personal  sentiment,  the  idea  of  self,  is  too  much  developed,  and  among 
the  latter  it  is  too  little  so.  Thus  in  every  page  of  the  history  of  the 
Gauls  we  find  original  characters  which  vividly  excite  and  concentrate 
upon  themselves  our  sympathies,  while  they  cause  us  to  forget  the  ex- 
istence of  the  masses  of  the  nation.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  history  of 
the  Germans,  where  itis  from  the  masses  generally  that  great  national 
movements  originate.' 

"Two  characters  of  the  Celtic  race  are  thus  laid  before  us — the  one 
hostile,  the  other  friendly.  If  I  were  addressing  an  English  audience, 
1  should  not,  perhaps,  have  read  in  full  the  passages  from  Mommsen  ; 
hut,  speaking  to  an  Irish  audience,  it  is  better  to  present  to  them  the 
^complimentary  remarks  of  a  German  historian. 

"  The  unfriendly  criticisms  of  a  neighbour,  equally  intelligent,  and 
My  as  prejudiced  as  ourselves,  are  useful  in  teaching  us  the  weak 
points  of  our  character  :  it  is  well  to  know  what  our  neighbours  think 
of  ns.  Yet  it  may  be  fairly  contended  that  the  failure  of  the  Celtic 
»ce  is  not  so  much  Attributable  to  the  inferiority  of  their  organization 
to  other  races,  as  to  the  fact  of  their  possessing,  to  a  certain  degree,  a 
higher  organization.  The  key  to  the  latter  character  may  be  found  in 
their  peculiar  susceptibility.  As  contrasted  with  the  Teuton,  the  Celt 
possesses  a  peculiar  susceptibility  of  emotion,  and  a  peculiar  rapidity 
)f  perception,  so  much  that  it  may  be  almost  said  that  an  idea  has 
massed  away  from  the  mind  of  a  Celt  before  a  Saxon  begins  to  under- 
tand  it  all.  But  this  has  an  unfortunate  result  in  practice,  because 
I  too  often  amounts  to  an  incapacity  of  holding  an  idea  for  a  long 
eriod.  One  thought  rapidly  conceived  is  as  rapidly  effaced  by  an- 
ther, which  produces  an  equally  vivid  and  transient  impression.  The 
elt  conceives  ideas  rapidly  and  clearly,  but  forgets  them  as  easily. 
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He  is  brilliant,  bnt  not  persevering ;  his  thongbts  are  vivid,  bat  not 
enduring.    This  is  marked  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Gallic  race,  and 
particularly  in  the  want  of  tenacity  exhibited  by  them  in  their  strog;^ef 
with  Rome,  and  in  modem  history  by  the  lialf-Celtic  French  in  maaj 
of  their  wars.     The  broadswords  of  the  Galhc  hosts,  with  one  mslu 
swept  the  Roman  legions  from  the  battle-field  of  the  Allia ;  but  tiieir 
army  sickened  in  the  blockade  of  the  Capitol,  and,  for  a  paltry  ranaoniv 
spared  their  future  destroyer.     The  fate  of  Gaul  was  decided  by  the 
siege  of  Alesia,  and  their  independence  perislied  in  one  aliort  stmggfe. 
The  character  of  their  national  resistance  was  embodied  in  their  lait 
hero.     Upon  this  point  may  I  again  cite  Mommsen  f    *  As  Hmnnil»l 
stands  at  the  close  of  the  Phcenician  history,  so  does  Vercingetorix  H 
the  close  of  the  Celtic ;  they  were  not  able  to  save  the  nations  to  which 
they  belonged  from  a  foreign  yoke,  but  they  spared  them  the  last  dii* 
grace  of  an  inglorious  lall.    The  whole  ancient  world  presents  no  man 
genuine  knight,  whether  as  regards  his  essential  character  or  his  out- 
ward appearance,  but  man  ought  not  to  be  a  mere  knight,  and  least  of 
all  the  statesman.     It  was  the  knight,  not  the  hero,  who  Hifwiained  K> 
escape  from  Alesia.     It  was  the  knight,  not  the  hero,  who  gave  him- 
self up  as  a  sacrifice.     It  is  impossible  to  part  from  the  noble  King  of 
the  Arvemi  witliout  a  feeling  of  historical  and  human  sympathy ;  bv^ 
it  is  characteristic  of  the  Celtic  nation  that  its  greatest  man  was, 
all,  merely  a  knight.* 

^'  At  the  enr]  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Uie  French  swept  all 
before  them  in  Italy.    The  Italians  dreaded  the  astoniahing/Mna 
ce$ca :  but  after  a  few  months  every  French  conquest  collapsed,  froBS 
the  want  of  steady  perseverance. 

"  The  same  characteristics  appear  in  Celtic  art  and  literature.  Irish 
poetry  consists  of  exquisite  lyric  outbursts ;  but,  alone  of  all  nationf 
of  Europe,  the  Celts  do  not  possess  an  epic  poem  which  takes  an  ae- 
knowledged  place  in  universal  literature. 

*'  As  to  Celtic  music,  the  separate  airs  handed  down  from  rsmoU 
antiquity  are  unequalled  in  variety,  tenderness,  and  expression  ;  bul 
Irish  music  has  never  TiM'n  Ix^yond  an  air ;  opt'ras,  oratorios,  and  con- 
certed pieces  have  been  produced  by  people  of  inferior  sympathies,  bot 
greater  industry. 

**  In  Irish  architecture,  the  most  exquisite  and  ebiborate  carvings  art 
lavished  upon  buildings  of  in.^i^rnificant  size.  Cormao's  Chapel,  on  tba 
Rock  of  Cushel,  the  largest  of  ancient  Irish  buildings,  excels,  certainly 
rivals,  any  French  or  Enghsh-Noniian  work,  but  its  size  is  that  of 
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rdinftry  church.  It  was  for  a  patient,  hopeful,  long-enduring  people 
3  raise  the  cathedrals  of  the  middle  ages,  the  foundations  of  which 
rere  laid  by  those  who  knew  that  their  grandchildren  would  never 
ee  their  completion.  The  toil  of  now  nigh  six  centuries  expended  on 
]lologne  Cathedral  testifies  the  faith  and  perseverance  of  the  German 
people.  The  fierce  impulse  of  Celtic  art  expended  itself  in  the  carving 
of  a  doorway,  or  the  illumination  of  a  manuscript. 

**  The  chief  political  historical  characteristic  of  Celtic  nations  is  a 
want  of  perseverance  in  exertion  to  attain  a  given  end,  and  inability 
permanently  to  unite  for  any  definite  object ;  but  want  of  active  perse- 
verance must  be  distinguished  from  what  we  may  call  the  passive  re- 
sistance  in  old  ideas.    Though  the  Celts  do  not  exert  a  continued  effort 
to  accomplish  a  given  object,  yet  they  will  cherish  a  fixed  desire  to  attain 
that  which  they  have  failed  to  accomplish.     Ancient  traditions  and 
national  longings  form  the  staple  of  their  poUtical  ideas  to  such  an 
extent,  that  they  do  not  appreciate  existing  circumstances,  and  fail  to 
adapt  themselves  to  an  altered  state  of  things." 


Note  VL 

It  would  probably  be  more  strictly  accurate  to  use  the  term 
"Scotic"  where  **  GaeHc  "  is  used  in  this  passage;  for  Mr.  Skene 
(Cekic  Scotland,  Vol.  II.,  p.  194,  et  seq,,  and  Four  Ancient  BooJcs  of 
^<des,\oh  I.,chap.  viii.)  has,  I  think,  proved,  as  far  as  the  comparatively 
scanty  materials  existing  allow  of  proof,  that  the  Pictish  was  merely  a 
subdivision  ^of  the  Gaelic  race,  as  the  Welsh  and  the  Cornish  are  sub- 
clivisions  of  the  Cymric,  although  the  Pictish  language  seems  to  have 
possessed  some  forms  resembling  the  Cornish  branch  of  Cymric.     The 
Appearance  of  the  Pictish  language  before  the  Scotic  or  Erse  form 
of  Gaelic  took  place  equally  in  the  Highlands   of  Scotland  as  in 
Ulster,  and  certain  names  of  places  in  Antrim  and  Down,  resem- 
bling Cymric  rather  than   ordinary  Irish   form,  e.g.,  the   parish   of 
Glenavy,  recte  Lanavy,  in  Antrim,  and  Comber  (Confluence),  resem- 
bling the  Welsh  "  Conber"  rather  than  the  Irish  **Comar,'*  usually 
Anglicized  **  Cummer,'*  are  possibly  Pictish  survivals. 


CHAPTER   III. 


THB   SOCIAL  ORGANISATION   OF   THB    EABLT   IEI8H. 

THF.  Conquest  of  Britain  was  effected  by  nnmeroos  and  | 
fectly  independent  settlements  of  Teutonic  tribes,  and 
Heptarchy  itself  represents  the  consolidation  of  many 
TioQsly  independent  communities.     It  is  remarkable  that  all 
Irish   legends   acknowledge   all   common   nationality  and  cec 
gOTemment.  Amidst  all  the  constant  hostilities  and  civil  wars  w] 
form  the  staple  of  Irish  history,  there  is  a  recognition  of  the  a 
reignty  of  the  Ard-Righ,  as  the  head  of  a  dimly  conceived  nat 
ality ;  and  the  palace  of  Tura,  and  the  adjoining  district  of  M< 
(until  the  destruction  of  Tara  in  oG5),  are  in  some  sense  regaj 
as  the  centre  and  symbol  of  the  national  unity,  the  metropolis  of 
Gaelic  race.     The  political  development  of  the  English  conqoe 
of  Britain,  and  that  of  the  Gaelic  conquerors  of  Ireland,  aeei 
have  moved  in  exactly  opposite  directions.     The  originally  ii 
pendent  Teutonic  communities  in  England  underwent  a  long 
cess  of  consolidation  before  the  dale  of  the  Heptarchy,  and 
seven  kingdoms  were   ultimately  absorbed   into  the   kingdon 
England,  under  the  West  Saion  monarchy,  in  the  middle  of 
tenth  century.     The  Gaelic  legends  and  genealogies  prove,  at  h 
a  continued  belief  in  an  anterior  national  unity ;  and  doring 
historical  period,  there  was  in  operation  a  continuous  disintegra 
force,  which,  from  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  Tara,  rendered 
existence  of  any  central  government  impossible,  and  divided 
island  into  innumerable  insignificant,  but  independent,  comm 
ties.     The  political  unit  was  throughout  the  village  commanil 
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clan ;  an  increase  of  population  was  met  by  the  formation  of  new 
and  separate  commanities,  as  the  Russian  mir  throws  out  new  and 
independent^  although  related^  mirs. 

The  diflBculty  in  understanding  any  ancient  social  organisation, 
such  as  that  of  the  Irish  Gael,  arises  from  the  necessity  of  conceiv- 
ing a  society  founded  upon  principles  not  only  unfamiliar  to  us,  but 
absolutely  contradictory  to  those  which  we  believe  to  be  of  universal 
application  and  primary  necessity.  It  requires  an  effort  so  com- 
pletely to  cast  off  modern  prejudices  as  to  realise  a  community 
without  a  government  or  executive ;  without  laws,  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  term ;  in  which  the  individual  had  no  rights  save  as  a 
member  of  a  family ;  the  trade  of  which  was  carried  on  without 
currency,  and  uninfluenced  by  the  laws  of  political  economy ;  in 
which  private,  or  rather  individual,  property  was  scarcely  existent ; 
and  yet,  in  the  absence  of  all  that  we  now  imagine  to  be  essential 
to  the  establishment  of  a  community,  was  not  a  chaos,  but  firmly 
knit  together,  and  regulated  in  the  minutest  details  of  everyday 
life  by  an  undefined  and  unaccountable  concurrence  of  all  its 
members  in  certain  inarticulate  rules  as  to  their  conduct  in  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  life,  the  sum  of  which  is  expressed  in 
the  word  "  custom. '' 

Futile  disputes,  as  to  early  Irish  civilisation,  and  bitter  contro- 

▼ersies  as  to  the  ancient  Irish  Church,  have  arisen  by  writers  of 

modern  date,  regarding  ancient   events  from  the   standpoint   of 

theur  own  period,  and  approving  or  condemning  the  acts  or  habits 

of  remote  centuries  by  their  accordance  with,  or  variance  from, 

modem  rules   of  the   most  temporary  and  conventional  nature. 

Although  the  majority  of  every  generation  of  men  believe  their 

ancestors  to  have  lived,  and  that  their  descendants  will  live,  after 

the  same  manner  as  themselves,  yet  the  moral  and  political  ideas, 

the  tastes  and  habits,  of  a  nation  are  ever,  more  or  less  rapidly, 

changing ;  the  wisdom  of  the  grandfather  is  folly  to  the  grandson. 

And  the  English  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century  could  denounce 

as  a  ''damnable  custom  "  the  rules  of  tanistry  and  the  redistribution 

of  tribe  lands,  identical  with  the  customs  of  their  own  ancestors, 

and  which,  even  at  their  own  date,  continued  among  themselves  in 

the  form  of  local  customs. 

It  is  impossible  to  judge  the  conduct  of  an  individual  without  a 
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knowledge  of  the  education  which  he  has  received,  and  the  circam- 
stances  in  which  he  is  placed  ;  or  that  of  a  nation,  without  estinut- 
ing  the  degree  of  the  development  of  their   political  and  monl 
ideasy  and  their  greater  or  less  capacity  of  accepting  new  ideas,  aod 
adapting  themselves  to  altered  circumstances.     In  the  straggle  for 
existence  between  hostile  races,  the  result  depends  mainly  apon 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  respectively  developed  their  politiol 
ideas,  and  their  respective  advance  in  material  civilisation.     Why 
and  how  the  Irish  (iael  stnijjizh'd  with  the  English  for  five  hoo- 
dred  years  for  the  possossit>n  of  Irtrhnul ;  why  they  protracted  tht 
contest  during  so  many  centuries,  and  yet  never  had  any  reasonabb 
prospect  of  success  ;  why  they  were  invariably  defeated,  and  yd 
never    effectually    8ubju;^iited  ;    why,   after    every   disaster,  tbcj 
revived  a  contest  always  hopeless  and  continuously  indecisive— if 
the  problem  of  Irish  history,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  qnestioB 
cannot  be  realised,  much  less  solved,  without  a  full  considentioB 
of  the  political  and  social  systt^n  of  the  Gaelic  tribes,  their  castooiy 
character,  and  mode  of  civilisation. 

The  unit  of  the  social  system  of  the  Irish  Gaels  was  the  "  toitk'* 
or  tribe,  consisting  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  indiviJoibv 
actually  descen Jed,  or  conventionally  assumed  as  having  descended, 
from  a  common  ancestor,  and  occupying  a  definite  district  as  ibe 
common  property  of  the  community.     Their  bond  of  unity  is  ex- 
clusively their  real  or  supposed  consanj^uinity,  and  is  absolatelj 
independent  of  the  possession  of  any  detlnite  lands.     The  tribi 
may  migrate  from  one  country  to  another ;  may  be  driven  cot  of 
its  district,  or  conquer  that  of  another ;  but  its  unity  is  not  therebj 
destroyed,  and   the  rights  of  thi*   individual   members  are  in  no 
manner  affected.     Consanguinity  is  the  essence  of  the  clan  ;  joiBl 
possession  of  land  is  an  accident  ;  hence  the  **  tuath,"  in  its  prh 
mary  sense,  means  the  aizi^rfgiile  of  the   individuals   forming  tin 
clan ;  in  a  secondary  sense  only,  the  lands  occupied  by  tins  tribe  il 
joint  possession.     This  idea  of  kinship,  as  the  basis  of  the  politieal 
system,  is  the  precise  antithesis  of  that  now  universally  adopted  il 
Europe.     The   right  of  any  member  of  a  clan  to  a  share  in  the 
tribe  land  arises  from  his  real  or  assumed  descent  from  the  original 
ancestor  of  the  entire  community ;  his  rights  and  obligationa  an 
referable  to  his  admitted  relationship  to  the  other  members  of  ilia 
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immunity.  Residence  within  the  temtory  in  itself  confers  no 
rights  and  entails  no  obligations ;  absence  from  the  territory  can- 
Dot  affect  the  rights  of  an  acknowledged  member.  Although  a 
tribe  might  claim,  and  enforce  its  claim  to,  the  exclusive  possession 
of  a  district,  the  ownership  by  the  tribe  of  a  specific  tract  of  land 
was  a  mere  accident,  and  it  existed  independently  of,  and  had  no 
necessary  connection  ^vith,  any  particular  place. 

The  diflSculty  in  realising  a  society  resting  upon  such  a  basis 
arises  from  our  modern  ideas  of  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  being 
foanded  upon  the  opposite  theory.  The  direct  result  of  the  feudal 
system  was  to  render  all  jurisdiction  local  in  its  origin,  and  at  once 
to  extend  the  idea  of  sovereignty  over,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
restrict  it  to,  a  specific  and  defined  district.  Thus  we  have  Emperors 
of  Russia  and  Austria,  Kings  of  England  and  Italy,  Bepublics  of 
France  and  Mexico,  &c. ;  every  individual  within  the  geographical 
limits  indicated  by  these  names  is,  by  virtue  of  even  a  temporary 
residence,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  authority ;  and  all 
bom  within  these  limits  are  entitled  to  the  rights  of  members  of 
the  community  simply  by  the  accident  of  the  place  of  their  birth. 
The  difference  of  the  titles,  King  of  the  English,  and  King  of 
England,  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  form,  but  indicates  a  substantial 
change  in  the  theory  upon  which  society  is  constructed. 

A  dry  statement  of  the  rules  by  which  an  ancient  clan  was  con- 
stituted, the  various   classes   of  the   community  arranged,  their 
respective  rights   ascertained,  and  property  divided,  conveys  but 
little  information  to  a  modern  reader ;  the  theory  which  underlies 
it  is  so  foreign  to  our  ideas  that  its  rules  seem  to  be  wholly  un- 
meaning, and  its  distinctions  fantastic ;  all  forms  of  society,  how- 
ever, are  the  natural  result  of  antecedent  causes,  and  customs  are 
never  wantonly,  and  without  reason,  introduced;  hence,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  complex  institution,  if  the  origin  and  history  of  a 
society  can  be  ascertained,  the  ultimate  form  of  its  institution, 
however  complicated,  will  be  discovered  to  be  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  originated,  and  the  influences 
to  which  it  was  exposed.     The  Irish  tribal  sjstera  was  merely  the 
restem  survival  of  the  original  form  adopted  by  all  tribes  of  the 
Ltyan  branch  of  the  human  race ;  and  the  ancestors  of  the  English 
niters  who,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  denounced  it  as  barbarous 
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and  anomalous,  or  who,  in  the  eirrhteenth  conturv,  were  mhoD? 
unable  to  understand  or  explain  it,  at  no  very  remote  period,  liTcd 
under  institutions  of  practically  the  same  nature. 

The  tribe  can  be  understood  only  by  treatinj^  it  as  a  derelop* 
ment  of  the  archaic  family,  which,  historically,  we  are  entitled  to 
do;  and  the  conditions  of  a  nation  such  as  the  ancient  Irish  miT 
be  realised  by  considerinf^  the  whole  nation  as  either  the  natnnl 
expansion  of  an  original,  or  an  afi^gregato  of  several  and  cogDtte 
tribes. 

By  the  term  '*  family  "  must  not  be  understood  a  family,  in  tbt 
modern  sense  of  the  term,  living  in  a  fixed  residence,  protected  bj 
an  established  government,  and  subject  to  definite  external  rolei, 
but  a  household,  established  in  some  new  country,  or  journejinf 
on  westward  in  the  groat  migratinn  of  our  rare,  relying  upon  itwlf 
alone  for  safety,  and  enianripated  from,  rather  never  subjected  to, 
the  control  of  any  external  authority.  A  family,  under  such  con- 
ditions, consists  primarily  of  the  father,  his  Mife  or  wives,  and  hil 
sons  and  daughters ;  and,  secondly,  of  other  infrrior  memWrs  do( 
connected  in  blood  with  the  father,  retainers,  slaves,  or  guest 9,  or 
temporary  sojourners.  The  property  of  the  family  would  be  the 
beasts  of  burden,  cattle,  an«l  agricnhnral  instruments,  or  furnitore 
used  for  the  coninion  bcnetit  <»r  all.  and  i]re>ses.  ornaments,  arms, 
Sec,  the  use  nin\  eiijnynuiit  of  wliieh  nmvit.  more  or  less,  Iw  referred 
to  individual  nienibi-rs.  Tlio  ecdsrsinn  of  tlio  family  arises  from 
the  necessity  of  the  caM- :  the  niendit-r.  >>h:itever  bis  position,  who 
left  the  family  could  have  no  means  of  snl»sistenco  or  guarantee  of 
his  safety :  the  oxltnial  si'^ni  of  its  unity  apfx  ars  generally  to  have 
been  some  private  wor>liip  and  p«  euliar  religious  ceremony.  Such 
a  family  consciously  t\isN,  ainl  e:iu  exist  only,  as  an  organised 
body;  the  co-operation  of  raeh  <»f  its  m«*nibers  is  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  all  who,  lurrptii'u'  tin  ir  distinct  positions  and  rela- 
tions to  each  othtr,  enjoy,  by  virtue  of  their  membership,  the 
advantage  of  mutual  as>i-tanec  :ind  maintinance. 

The  afi*airs  of  sueli  a  e»»ninjnnity  are  nt-eessarily  managed  bj 
the  father,  desiuitieallv  in  aiM'i  Mranee,  ]»ut  reallv  in  accordance  with 
the  ideas  of  the  im-nibers  :  i'Ut  this  authority,  in  rL-Iation  to  person! 
and  property,  must  be  thr  invii-st-  of  the  jM»wer  of  a  father  in  a 
civilised  cummuuity ;  over  the  persons  of  the  members  his  power 
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be  unrestrained,  but  over  the  property,  in  the  absence  of 
ts  and  neighbours,  he  would  exercise  no  right  of  sale  or 
ition,  being,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  manager  of  the 
:>n  stock  for  the  benefit  of  all.  During  the  life  of  the  father, 
»  members  must  remain  equally  subject  to  his  authority ;  but 
lis  death  there  arises  a  clear  distinction  between  his  sons,  or 
relations  who  may  succeed  to  his  position,  and  the  members 
'  the  blood  of  the  father,  who,  in  no  instance,  appear  to  have 
shed  a  right  to  the  succession.  The  eldest  or  most  capable 
blood  of  the  deceased  father,  appears  generally  to  have  suc- 
,  with  the  tacit  consent  of  the  members ;  and  thus  a  family 
for  a  considerable   period,  be   continued   under  successive 

the  association  of  persons  constituting  the  family  remaining 
me,  the  only  change  being,  to  use  a  modem  phrase,  the  sub- 
on  of  a  new  for  the  former  manager. 

a  modem  society,  upon  the  death  of  the  father,  the  family  is 
arily  broken  up,  and  the  property  of  the  deceased  is  divided 
I  his  next  of  kin,  or  distributed  according  to  his  will.  In  the 
'an archaic  household,  no  such  consequence  followed  the  death 
bead.  The  family  still  subsisted,  and  might  perpetually  con- 
io  exist,  although  a  new  head  was  substituted  for  the  former, 
orporate  character  of  the  family  is  the  most  essential  char- 
tic  of  ancient  law,  and  is  assumed  in  all  the  rules  regulating 
iposition  of,  and  the  succession  to,  the  property, 
time  must  arrive  when  every  family  becomes  too  numerous 
onstituted  as  one  household.  This  date,  in  every  case,  de- 
upon  their  mode  of  life  and  nature  of  their  residence.  The 
il  family  splits  up  into  two  or  more,  or  some  descendant  of 
ginal  father  goes  out  with  a  portion  of  the  property  and  fol- 

and  founds  a  new  household,  complete  and  independent 
itself,  but  yet  acknowledged  to  be  an  oflfshoot  of  the  original 
old.  When  this  process  has  been  frequently  repeated,  we 
lumber  of  families,  related  to  each  other  by  the  descent  of 
^spective  heads  from  the  original  father,  and  probably  par- 
ng  in  a  common  worship,  united  by  the  tie  of  consanguinity 

strangers,  and  acknowledging  reciprocal  rights  and  obliga- 
hus  constituting  a  tribe  in  the  original  sense  of  the  term, 
ribe  thus  formed  is  an  aggregate,  not  of  individuals,  but  of 
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families  ;  technically  the  association  consists  of  the  beads  of  hooief 
only,  who  constitute  the  original  patriciate.     The  memhers  of  each 

household  other  than  its  head  have  no  status  in  the  tribe  except 

• 

their  membership  in  the  family,  the  head  of  which  represents  them 
in  the  primitive  assembly ;  but  however  absolute  may  be  the  auihoriij 
of  each  head  of  a  family  over  its  members,  we  iind  that  when  the  thbt 
is  collected  to<;ether  for  war  or  peaceful  purposes,  the  desceudanti 
of  the  ori[i:inal  founder  form  a  chiss  distinct  from  the  {general  Lodj 
of  the  tribe,  constituting^  the  sacred  house  or  nobility,  claiming?,  bj 
▼irtue  of  the  descent,  certain  privile*(es,  inclusive  ponerally  of  the 
monopoly  of  certain  prieslly  functions  and  of  the  tribal  chieftainahip. 

When  we  in<|uiro  what  was  the  organisation  of  a  tribe,  it  is  fiiK 
to  be  observed  that  the  jurisdiction  of  each  head  of  a  family  within 
the  circle  of  his  own  family  was  not  in  an v  manner  alTecteJ,  tni 
that,  therefore,  the  disputes  l)etweeu  members  of  the  same  familj  \ 
were  originally  outside  llu?  jurisdiction  of  the  chief  or  general  boJj 
of  the  tribe,  and  that  the  several  families  constituting  the  tribe 
being  in  themselves  complete  and  independent  bodies,  the  genenl 
body  of  the  tribe  li:i<l  no  such  ori'^'inal  jurisdiction  as  is  possessed 
by  a  sovereign  over  indiviilual  subjects.  The  headship  of  the  tribe, 
or  aggregate  of  the  families,  in  some  cases  remained  in  the  mem- 
bers of  the  original  family  if  it  still  subsisted,  or  the  tribe  chief 
might  be  chosen  out  of  the  descendants  of  the  original  founder, 
or  the  headship  might  remain  among  the  heads  of  the  existing 
families. 

If  two  tribes  or  more  thus  constituted  unite  for  the  purpose  of 
defence  or  invasion,  the  result  is  the  formation  of  a  new  complei 
tribe,  divided  into  clans,  representing  the  original  tribes.  ThesAiDfl 
result  followed  when,  as  was  ofLen  the  case,  a  tribe  broke  up 
into  two  or  more  new  tribes,  united  in  an  alliance  by  the  fact  of 
their  original  consan<^Miinitv. 

If  a  tribe  succeeds  in  c  )n'iuering  the  territory  occupied  bj  a 
foreign  population,  an  i-ntirrly  luw  state  of  facts  arises  by  wliich 
the  organisation  of  the  tribe  is  gradually  a]>proximated  to  that 
which  existed  in  Kurii|>e  wiiiiin  the  lii>liiiio  jeriod.  The  variooa 
families  constituting  liic  tiil>e  settle  themselvi-s  within  the  con* 
quered  district,  witiiin  the  space  actually  uccupied  by  each  family, 
within,  as  it  is  expressed  in   English,  the  house  and  curtilage. 
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rhe  original  authority  of  the  head  of  the  family  continues  unim- 
paired ;  but  the  ground  not  so  occupied  for  the  residence  of  the 
respective  families  belongs  to  none  exclusively,  but  is  the  property 
of  the  tribe,  among  the  individual  members  of  which  it  must  some- 
how be  distributed.     A  conquering  tribe  naturally  attracts  to  it 
{bllowers  and  adventurers  not  members  of  any  of  its  families,  and 
captures  or  subjects  a  proportion  of  the  original  owners.     Thus 
there  are  introduced  into  or  attached  to  the  tribe  a  number  of  per- 
sons external  to  the  original  system  of  the  tribe,  and  not  within 
the  control  of,  or  represented  by,  any  of  the  heads  of  families.     A 
further  result  of  a  conquest  by,  or  the  emigration  of,  a  tribe  is  a 
disparity  of  the  wealth  of  the  various  families ;  and  as  wealth,  in 
the  earlier  forms  of  civilisation,  can  be  expended  only  in  the  main- 
tenance of  retainers^  there  also  must  arise  a  corresponding  disparity 
in  the  strength  of  the  various  families^  and  consequently,  in  their 
I     political  influence. 

By  emigration  or  conquest  the  power  of  the  chief  increases 
more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  other  member  of  the  community. 
The  extern  followers  of  the  tribe,  refugees,  and  the  remnant  of  the 
former  inhabitants,  attach  themselves  to  the  chief  personally  as  the 
representative  of  the  community,  and  are  allotted  holdings  upon 
the  portion  of  the  conquered  lands,  which  is  invariably  acquired  by 
the  chief  as  the  endowment  of  his  office,  or  are  supported  by  him  as 
his  personal  following,  out  of  the  produce  of  these  lands.     Political 
power  is  thereupon  shifted  to  the  portion  of  the  community  which 
possesses  the  preponderating  physical  force ;  a  new  aristocracy  is 
thereupon  formed,  consisting  of  the  chief  retainers  of  the  chief  and 
the  heads  of  the  wealthier  houses,  by  whom  the  unoccupied  tribe 
land  is  appropriated,  and  the  members  of  the  original  tribe  reduced 
to  the  position  of  peasants,  if  not  of  serfs — a  process  naturally 
accelerated  by  the  union  of  several  tribes  under  one  chief  or  king, 
whether  by  conquest  or  otherwise.     The  destruction  of  the  original 
tribes,  and  the  despoiling  of  the  legitimate  tribesmen  of  both  poli- 
tical  power  and  property,  seem  to  be  the   usual  mode  in  which 
numerous  small  cognate  communities  are  fused  into  a  nation,  and 
a  central  and  civilised  government  ultimately  established  ;  but  the 
process  is  long  and  gradual — inevitable,  but  not  unresisted,  as  being 
unjust  tOy  and  unpopular  with,  a  considerable  and  determined  class 
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of  the  nation.  In  this  manner  the  Kn^^Iisb  nation  was  alowlf 
formed  out  of  the  numerous  and  independent  trilnta  ftettled  in 
Britain  ;  and  in  this  manner,  hut  with  ^^reat  disadvantafr^s  and 
difficulty,  an  Irish  nation  was  hoin^  gradually  formed,  when  thf 
course  of  natural  develoinnont  was  checked  hv  external  causes. 

The  acknowledged  difficulty  in  understanding  the  uatare  of  tht 
social  condition  of  the  Irish  arises  from  the  assumption,  that  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  trihe  continuL>d  unaltered  durin<2:  the  historiol 
period.  So  far  from  this  hein<^  the  fact,  the  Irish  tribe,  mt  the 
earliest  date  at  which  we  possess  distinct  information  apoD  the 
subject,  ha<l been  altcnd  from  its  oriii^nnal  form  ;  it  bad  then  reached 
the  sta^o  at  which  wealth,  represent in^r  physical  force,  bad  become 
the  acknowledj^tjd  basis  of  political  power  and  private  rijjht,  and  the 
richer  members  of  th(^  community  were  raj) idly  reducinjj  the  poorer 
freemen  to  a  condition  little  better  than  serfilom  ;  and  at  the  date  of 
its  extinction,  the  tribe  had  been  tinally  supplanted  by  the  militait 
retainers  and  tenants  or  serfs  of  the  chiefs.  Such  a  social  rcToIa- 
tion  is  the  result  of  constantly  actin;^'  natural  causes,  and  was  not 
effected  or  accelerated  by  any  conscious  le^^islation,  nor  were  new 
rules  at  any  timt>  publicly  sulistituted  for  the  immemorial  customs; 
but  the  latter  were  "gradually  disnlaeed  by  new  modes  of  dealing, 
which,  from  coutiuuel  u^e,  themselves  ^'railually  were  accepted 
as  ancient  custom. 

The  BreluMi  Law— the  antiiiuitv  and  authenticitv  of  which  will 
bo  afterwanls  explaine<l— ^'ave  very  full  information  as  to  both  the 
internal  orj:fanisati«)n  and  external  relations  of  tbe  **  tuath,"  which 
has  been  already  stated  to  have  fornix  1  the  politie.il  unit  which  wu 
the  fomiilation  of  all  thf  institutions  of  the  nation. 

The  several  **  tuaths/*  or  trii»es,  pos^i'ssed  each  a  distinct 
**  tualh  "  or  tribi'  land  (these  divisions  j^robably  ci)rrespondcd  more 
or  less  to  the  present  baronirs; ;  but  the  ownership  of  the  tribe  Imnd 
by  the  tril)e  was  the  posss-i«)n  i»y  tlic  trii)e  as  a  political  body, 
not  by  the  individual  niemhi-rs  ot'  tiii'  tribe:  the  tril>e  ]>«»ssesscd 
its  tribe  land  in  the  same  sen^e  a<  tiir  Kni^Iish  nation  owns  Eng- 
land, and  neither  in  oiw  easi'  or  the  (»iher.  does  it  fidlow  that  everj 
individual  tribesman  or  Kni^Ii^hinan  ha^  or  liad  a  rii^ht  to  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  any  portion  of  liie  land  in  question. 

The  population  rcsidiu;;   upon   the  tribe   lands  are  primarily 
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liTisible  into  two  classes — (1)  the  full  tribesmen,  possessing  ac- 
knowledged rights  and  a  recognised  position  as  members  of  the 
commnnity,  known  in  Irish  as  Neme,  and  corresponding  to  the 
freemen  of  the  Teutonic  tribe ;   and  (2)  the  numerous  class  not 
members  of  the  tribe  in  the  technical  sense,  having  no  recognised 
position  or  rights,  except  through  the  members  of  the  tribe  whose 
followers  they  were,  or  as  followers,  subjects  or  tenants,  of  the  chief 
of  the  tribe  :   this  latter  class  was  described  by  the  term  "  feini." 
That  the  latter  and   unprivileged  class  formed  the  mass  of  the 
population  appears  from  the  change  in  the  term  "  feini,"  which, 
originally  meaning  the  entire  body  of  the  people,  was  at  a  later 
period  restricted  to  the  unprivileged  orders,  the  multitude,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  minority,  consisting  of  the  upper  class. 

This  division  of  the  tribe  into  the  two  classes  of  the  "  free  " 

and  the  "unfree,"  the  patricians  and  plebeians — originally  founded 

■    upon  difference  of  origin — is  easily  understood,  and  occurs  in  all 

tribal  communities,  but  the  classification  of  the  '^  Neme,"  or  the 

"  free  "  class,  proceeds  upon  an  entirely  different  principle. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  members  of  the  "  free "  class,  who 
all  took  the  title  of  "  air^,''  or  noble,  depended,  not  upon  their  de- 
scent, but  upon  the  amount  of  their  wealth,  and  not  upon  the  amount 
of  property  simply,  but  upon  the  number  of  retainers  which  their 
wealth  enabled  them  to  maintain. 

The  lowest  class  in  this  hierarchy  naturally  was  the  freeman 
who  possessed  the  lowest  rate  of  property,  and  was  known  as  the 
"oc-aird,"  or  petty  freeman.  He  was  not  wholly  devoid  of  means, 
being  described  as  having  a  house  and  a  share,  however  small,  in 
the  common  pasture ;  and  if  he  acquired  ten  cows,  he  rose,  as  of 
coarse,  into  the  next  grade,  known  as  that  of  the  "  bo-air^,'*  or 
eow-possessing  freeman. 

These  two  classes  were  "  free,"  but  not  noble ;  the  higher 
classes  were  free  and  noble. 

The  four  classes  of  the  free  and  noble  are  described  by  the 
word  *'  flaith" — a  term  which,  in  its  original  meaning,  simply  meant 
"the  rich;^'  but  their  rank  was  not  fixed  by  the  amount  of  their 
wealth  simply,  but  by  the  number  of  the  retainers  which  their 
richea*  enabled  them  to  maintain.  They  possessed  not  cattle 
onlyy  but  also  '^  deis  "  rights  which  means  a  quasi-feudal  lordship 
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OTcr  Tassals  acquired  by  tlio  application  of  their  wealth   in  tht 
manner  subsequently  expbiined. 

The  society  of  the  **  free  **  members  of  the  tribe  was  thus  regu- 
lated partly  by  birth  and  partly  by  wealth  ;  the  lowest  **  aire,"  bj 
accumulrttinp:  property  and  acquirinfj  retainers,  mij^ht  gradually  riw 
into  the  class  of  fluiths ;  and  a  **  flaith/*  by  the  loss  of  property 
and  influence,  might  similarly  descend  into  the  loTier  classes  ;  bnt 
a  "  bo-aire '*  did  not  become  noble  until  he  had  acquired  double 
the  amount  which  qualified  for  the  lowest  noble  class,  nor  did  the 
children  of  an  impoverished  noble  lose  the  privilege  of  "  flaithship*' 
until  the  third  generation. 

The  extent  to  which  social  position  in  the  tribe  rose  from  the  po§- 
session  of  wealth  and  the  influence  which  it  involved,  appears  from 
the  elaborate  classitication  of  society  made  by  the  Krehon  lawyeti, 
in  which  the  various  classes  of  society  are  described  as  possessing 
each  houses  of  specifi^'d  sizes,  an<l  furniture  and  other  property  of 
graduated  value.  The  Irish  distinctly  excluded  the  idea  of  birth 
as  the  basis  of  rank,  and  laid  down  **  that  two  persons  are  of  eqnil 
birth  when  thev  have  the  same  fortune."* 

The  means  bv  which  the  weallhicr  classes  firmlv  established 
their  influence  was  the  custom  of  lending  out  cattle— an  institution 
which,  until  latoly,  was  n()t  satisfactorily  explained,  and  by  meant 
of  which  a  pt-rsonal  relation  was  created  similar  to  that  arising  from 
grants  of  land  in  the  feudal  tenures. 

In  a  thinly-populated  country,  occupied  by  pastoral  tribes,  the 
amount  of  ]»astura^e  available  exceeded  the  supply  of  cattle ;  but,  at 
the  sann^  time,  the  stock  (»f  a  very  wt-allhy  member  of  a  tribe  might 
exceed  the  number  of  beasts  which,  as  between  himself  and  the 
other  members  of  the  tribe,  lie  was  entitled  to  put  u(xm  the  common 
pasture  land.  Hence  the  poorer  tribesmen  might  possess  rights  of 
pasturage,  but  lack  the  cattle  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  this 
right,  and  the  wealthier,  al:hnu;:h  pa-^turage  was  abundant,  might 
find  a  diflicultv  in  dealing  with  his  herds.  In  a  tribal  soi*ietv  the 
idea  would  not  occur  that  the  wealthy  >li(iuld  buy  up  the  pasturaga 
rights  of  the  poorer  nuniberjj.  and  the  difllcnity  was  met  by  a 
system  of  hiring  out  cattle  to  iLose  who  uetdiil  them,  upon  certain 

[*  Seo  Nolo  I.,  at  vitd  ul  chapter.] 
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ifinite  customary  terms,  under  which  the  wealthy  obtained  not 
ily  what  we  should  now  term  facilities  for  the  investment  of  their 
pital,  but  also  personal  rights  over  those  who  dealt  with  them, 
he  simple  hiring  out  of  cattle  did  not  in  itself  diminish  the  rights 

*  the  borrower ;  a  legal  relation  was  established  between  the  parties, 
sembling  that  of  a  creditor  and  debtor,  not  that  of  a  lord  and 
issal.  The  borrower  discharged  his  obligations  by  the  render  of 
certain  proportion  of  the  produce,  and  might  sever  the  connection 
J  the  repayment  of  the  loan;  but  at  some  early  period  the  **  flaith" 
ass  had  combined  with  the  simple  transaction  of  hiring  out  their 
ittle  a  further  process  by  which  the  borrower  literally  sold  him- 
ilf  to  the  hirer,  and  permanently  became  his  serf  or  vassal.  In 
le  system  of  compensation  for  personal  injuries,  which  will  be 
terwards  explained,  every  man  was,  according  to  his  rank,  entitled 
)  an  honour  price,  independent  of,  and  in  addition  to,  the  damages 
lyable  in  respect  of  the  damage  actually  sustained^  and  the  right 

•  receive  such  personal  satisfaction  was  an  incident  of  the  position 
'  a  free  member  of  the  tribe  ;  hence,  if  on  the  occasion  of  a  loan 
'  cattle,  the  hirer,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  cattle  lent,  paid  to 
le  borrower  the  amount  of  the  honour  price  of  the  latter,  the 
irer  literally  bought  up  the  rights  of  the  borrower  as  a  free  man  ; 
id  the  result  of  the  transaction  was  that,  as  between  themselves, 
le  relation  of  lord  and  man  was  immediately  established.  By  a 
•ntract  of  this  -nature,  the  rich  man  not  only  forced  the  poor  to 
jcome  his  personal  follower,  but  the  duties  to  be  performed  by 
le  latter  were  such  as  to  enable  the  former  to  maintain  an  in- 
eased  number  of  retainers  ;  for  one  of  the  principal  results  of  the 
ansaction  was  to  give  the  lord  and  his  followers  the  right,  at 
jfinite  times,  and  for  fixed  periods,  to  be  maintained  at  the  house 

the   vassal.     It  was   attempted  to  mitigate  the   oppression  to 

lich  the  vassals  were  subjected  by  the  exercise  of  the  right, ^ by  the 

tablishment  of  various  customary  rules,  which  defined  the  period 

the  chiefs  stay,  the  number  of  his  followers,  and  the  quantity 

food  to  be  furnished  by  the  vassal ;  but  it  is  evident  that  no 
stem  was  ever  invented  so  beneficial  for  the  establishment  and 
aintenance  of  the  powers  of  the  rich^  and  so  utterly  destructive  of 
le  independence  of  the  poorer  classes.  The  diflSculty  of  main- 
ining  numerous  personal  retaincFs,  -which  would  otherwise  have 
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arisen  from  tho  small  size  of  the  dwellings  of  even  the  wealthieft 
flaiths,  and  the  difficulty  in  the  collection  of  an  income  coDsisting 
exclusively  of  food,  were  thus  ohviated,  and  all  resistance  on  Um 
part  of  the  vassal  to  the  lord's  demands  was  rendered  impossible  Ij 
the  quartering  upon  them  successively  of  the  retainers  by  whom  the 
food  rents  were  to  be  consumed.  In  the  fact  that  the  connexion 
created  by  the  ''  unfree  "  hiring  of  cattle  was  purely  personal,  tad 
existed  only  between  the  parties  to  the  contract,  the  nature  of  the 
transaction  resembled  that  of  a  grant  of  lands  under  the  feodil 
system,  and  the  personal  rank  or  wealth  of  the  borrower  was  not 
an  obstacle  to  his  enterin*:;  into  this  connexion.  Ultimately,  as  the 
entire  hierarchy  of  a  feudal  kingdom  was  built  up  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  all  landed  property  had  been  originally  granted  by  the 
Grown  in  fee,  so  the  Irish  lawyers  explained  all  political  and  sodil 
relations  by  the  theory  of  an  assumed  cattle  hiring,  upon  which  ill 
rights  of  all  sui)eriors,  from  the  national  king  to  the  lowest  flaith, 
were  referred.  Hence  the  influence  of  the  rich  was  maintained  by 
their  compelling  the  poor  to  take  cattle  from  them  upon  the  terms 
of  unfree  hiring  ;  and  the  superiority  of  a  tribe  over  its  neighboon 
was  established  by  the  chief  of  the  dominant  tribe  compelling  thoie 
of  the  subject  communities  to  take  his  cattle.* 

The  wealthy  classes,  at  an    early  period,  had  increased  and 
established  their  influence  by  the  acquisition,  in  private  property, 
of  the  unoccupied  portion  of  the  arable  tribe  land.     A  ver}*  cleir 
distinction  is  drawn  by  the  Irish  lawyers  between  the  arable  portion 
of  the  tribe  land  still  owned  in  community  by  the  free  members  of 
the  tribe,  each  of  whom  had  a  right  to  a  definite,  but  not  a  fixed, 
portion  for  cultivation,  and  the  absolute  estates  acquired  by  the 
flaiths  in  tho  residue  of  the  territory.     Not  only  did  the  appropriap 
tion  of  these  lauds  enable  the  *'  flaith*'  to  support  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  followers,  but  the  peculiar  custom  under  which  they  wen 
held,  in  certain  cases,  prevented  alienation,  and  constituted  the  de* 
scendauts  of  the  original  acquirer  into  a  quasi-coq)oration.     If  tha 
owner  of  such  land  had  four  sons,  the  family  constituted  what  waa 
technically  a  **  Oeiltine,**  and    remained,  without    partition,  the 
property  of  all  the  descendants,  according  to  certain  complicated 

[*  Sec  Nutc  U.,  at  end  of  cliapter] 
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rales  and  rights  of  cross  succession,  until  the  stock  had  increased 
to  the  namber  of  seventeen  distinct  families,  under  the  rule  of  the 
"  Geilfine  chief,*'  who  represented  the  community,  and  appears, 
in  many  cases,  to  have  possessed  considerable  influence.  The 
origin  of  this  custom  is  obscure,  and  its  complicated  rules  have 
not  been  as  yet  satisfactorily  explained ;  but  it  is  clear  that 
its  effect,  like  that  of  the  modern  custom  of  family  settlements,  was 
to  prevent  alienation  of  the  lands  of  the  wealthy  classes,  and,  by 
maintaining  intact  the  wealth  of  the  collective  families,  to  support 
their  political  influence.^ 

The  privileges  of  the  members  of  the  **  nemi  "  or  the  **  aires  " 

all  rest  upon  that,  the  fact  of  their  right  to  sit  in  the  tribe  assembly 

as  freemen,  representing  the  members  of  their  families  and  those 

Tinder  their  protection ;  hence,  their  right  of  giving   testimony, 

affording  asylum  in  their  houses,  and  standing  forward  as  the 

patron  or   representative   of  those  under  their  protection.     The 

position  of  the  noble  classes  of  the  **  flaiths,"  as  contrasted  with  the 

free  but  not  noble  **  aires,''  rests  exclusively  upon  the  former  having 

!     acquired  "  deis  "  rights  over  the  borrowers  of  their  cattle ;  this 

diference  is  marked  by  the  lowest  class  of  "  flaiths  "  being  the 

"aire-desa/'  that  is,  a  free  man  whose  wealth  enables  him  to  hire 

oat  cattle  to  his  vassals.f 

The  unfree  portion  of  the  tribe  represents  those  who,  in  its 

original  constitution,  had  no  place  in  the  tribe  assembly  as  heads 

of  households  and  assumed  descendants  of  the  supposed  ancestor 

of  the  tribe.    A  member  of  this  class  had  manifestly  no  legal  right, 

as  having  no  status,  except  through  the  patronage  of  one  of  the 

'*  aire  "  rank ;  thus,  even  at  a  late  period,  one  of  the  inferior  rank 

could  not  sue  one  of  the  ''  flaith"  rank  without  one  of  the  same 

grade  accompanying  him,  and  apparently,  in  the  earlier  period,  he 

had  no  means  of  enforcing  his  rights  except  ''  fasting  upon  "  the 

noble  wrong-doer,  and  forcing  him  to  do  justice  by  the  fear  of 

Divine  retribution.     The  unprivileged  members  of  the  community 

naturally  included  persons  of  the  most  diverse  conditions  of  birth 

and  wealthy  from  the  noble  exile  from  an  extern  tribe,  who,  as  a 

[*  See  Note  III.,  at  end  of  chapter.] 
[t  See  Note  IV.,  at  end  of  chapter.] 
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"  fuidbir/'  had  a  recognised  position  like  the  Athenian  Ixi 
down  to  the  personal  $laye,  who  could  be  bought  or  soU 
a  chattel.  The  more  important  classes  of  the  nnfree  i 
were  the  resident  foreigners  (the  *'  fuidhirs  "),  whose  number 
constantly  recruited  from  the  refugees  from  neighbouring  tri 
and  who,  as  a  rule,  formed  the  military  retainers  of  the  chief 
the  wealthy  nobles ;  and  the  servile  tenants,  the  subjects  of 
tribe,  who  probably  represented  the  remnant  of  the  conqu 
population  ."^ 

The  causes  which  increased  the  power  of  the  "  flaitbs"  acted 
greater  force  in  the  case  of  the  chief.  In  virtue  of  his  office,  he 
entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  tribe  land  as  an  official  perquisite,  i 
doubtless,  secured  the  largest  share  of  the  cattle  plunder.  I 
the  chiefs  lands  therefore  were  settled  the  majority  of  the  '*  ( 
hirs,"  and  his  loans  of  cattle  to  the  poorer  class  were  the  i 
numerous.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  tribes,  the  fortune  ol 
chieftainship  (or  king)  has  been  the  opposite  of  that  which  was 
case  among  most  other  nations  whose  progress  can  be  traced 
ward  from  their  original  tribal  condition.  In  the  growth  of  sot 
among  Aryan  tribes  in  Europe,  as  a  general  rule,  the  chief  or  i 
is  deposed  at  an  early  period,  and  the  political  power  passes  into 
exclusive  possession  of  the  free  or  patrician  class.  In  Ireland 
wealthy  reduced  the  poor  freeman  to  almost  servile  dependence  t 
him  at  a  \ery  early  date ;  but  the  chief,  increasing  his  own  fH 
after  the  same  manner  as  the  rich,  the  result  was  not  an  oligar 
but  an  undefined  and  unregulated  tyranny  exercised  by  the  c1 
supported  by  a  train  of  mercenaries,  vassals,  and  fuidhirs  over  1 
free  and  unfrce,  rich  and  poor,  alike. 

In  early  communities  there  existed  but  little  of  what  is 
understood  as  law,  and  the  legal  functions,  therefore,  of  ev< 
powerful   chief  were   meagre   and   indefinite.      His   position 
rather  that  of  the  acknowledged  head  and  representative  of 
tribe,  and  whatever  rudiments  of  an  executive,  other  than  jad 
authority,  existed  were  all  referred  to  him.f 

The  right  to  the  chieftainship  or  kingship  was  confined  tc 

[•  See  Not«  V .,  at  end  of  chapter.] 
[t  See  Note  VI.,  at  end  of  chapter.] 
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embers  of  the  original  family,  which  was  descended  from  the 
tsximed  founder  of  the  tribe ;  but  the  individual  who  was  to  bear 
le  office  was  chosen  from  the  members  of  the  ruling  house  by  the 
eneral  body  of  the  tribe  itself.     To  an  early  state  of  society  the 
ale  of  primogeniture  was  inapplicable,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
lecority  of  the  community  depended  upon  the  military  qualities  of 
ihe  chief,  the  minority  of  the  ruler  was  considered  as  impossible. 
The  office  was  hereditary  in  so  far  as  it  was  confined  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sacred  house,  but  elective  in  so  far  as  with  the  body  of 
the  tribe  lay  the  selection  of  the  eldest  and  most  able  member. 
The  term  "  election  "  must,  however,  be  used  in  a  modified  form ; 
the  idea  of  di£ferent  candidates  being  nominated,  and  the  result 
being  determined  by  the  counting  of  individual  votes,  never  was 
conceived  by  an  early  Celtic  tribe.     If  an  assembly  was  held  for 
any  public  purpose,  the  result  was  obtained  by  the  consensus  of 
the  whole  body  in  some  definite  conclusion.     The  vote  of  the  as- 
sembly was  the  public  and  official  declaration  of  what  had  already 
been  silently  determined.     Some  one  member  of  the  house  had 
tbeady  been  accepted  as  the  eldest  and  most  able,  or  possessed 
such  preponderating  influence  by  his  retainers  and  partisans  that 
he  assumed  a  position  which  was  his  own  in  fact,  and  obtained  a 
legal  ratification  from  the  public  assembly ;  but  if  there  were  two 
competitors,  both  numerously  supported  by  their  respective  factions, 
(he  result  was  decided  simply  by  an  appeal  to  force,  of  which  the 
leeorded  instances  are  numerous,  but  not  so  numerous  as  might  be 
anticipated,  nor  as  would  have  occurred  in  wealthier  or  larger  com- 
munities.    In  the  early  tribe,  so  long  as  the  system  was  honestly 
worked,  the  number  of  the  tribesmen  was  so  small,  and  the  terri- 
ioiy  so  narrow,  that  the  question  to  be  determined  by  an  assembly 
had  been  long  previously  settled  among  the  members,  and  there 
iras  no  doubt  upon  the  decision  of  the  meeting  when  it  took  place. 
As  an  additional  protection  against  the  evils  of  a  disputed  elec- 
ion,  the  Irish  tribes  were  accustomed,  during  the  lifetime  of  a 
hief  or  king,  to  appoint  his  successor  by  the  title  of  ''  tanist,*'  who, 
pon  a  vacancy,  succeeded  without  further  question ;  and  the  elec- 
ion,  whenever  it  took  place,  was  to  the  reversion  in  the  office.'*^  The 

[*  See  Note  YU.,  at  end  of  chapter.] 
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effect  of  this  system,  identical  with  the  election  of  the  Idog  of  tin 
Romans  under  the  Qerman  emperors,  would  naturally  lead  to  Ikt 
ofiSce  being  confined  to  a  narrower  circle  of  candidates  than  tlM 
aggregate  number  of  the  descendants  of  the  original  foonder,  aai 
render  the  office^  to  a  considerable  degree,  an  hereditary  one. 

The  power  of  the  chief  or  king  was  indefinite,  and  could  not  bt 
defined  by  any  enumeration  of  constitutional  functions  ;  he  had  ■• 
distinct  priestly,  legislative,  or  judicial  powers;*  bis  mathoritf 
rested  upon  the  fact,  that  he  represented  and  embodied  the  will  d 
the  community ;  so  long  as  he  was  capable  and  popular,  he  wooll 
be  supported  in  any  act  in  accordance  with  public  opinion ;  if  b 
became  incompetent  and  unpopular,  his  tenure  of  office  and  hii 
life  would  be  in  peril,  and  he  would  be  expelled  by  some  oUmt 
member  of  his  family,  with  the  approval  of  the  community. 

The  chief  foundation  of  the  power  of  the  chief  lay  in  the  pot* 
session  by  him  of  the  portion  of  the  tribe  territory  which  wasall^ 
cated  as  the  demesne  lands  of  the  holder  of  the  office.  Upon  thcii 
were  quartered  as  tenants  the  followers  of  the  chief-^men  Bol 
members  of  the  tribe — the  strangers,  fugitives,  and  retainerty  wb 
were  his  "  haus-carls*' — men  having  no  political  status  or  1^ 
rights,  save  through  and  under  their  lord — his  clients — m  bottib 
force  quartered  thus  within  and  overawing  the  tribe,  and  oltimatillft 
in  the  later  Irish  history,  superseding  it. 

Traces  of  an  originally  sacro-sanct  character  still  lingered  aboil 
the  idea  of  the  ofiice  of  chief  or  king.  If  he  undertook  any  aenOs 
task,  he  forfeited,  for  tiie  time  being,  the  privileges  of  bis  rank;  t 
he  took  in  hand  a  clod-mallet,  a  shovel,  or  a  spade,  he  was,  sok^f 
as  he  used  any  of  them,  a  plebeian  ;  he  should  be  always  aeeott- 
panied  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe,  lest  children  not  bom  to  hm 
should  be  fathered  upon  the  ruling  house. t  A  disgraceful  woonl 
or  disfiguring  injury  rendered  him  incapable  of  exercising  hit 
office ;  thus  Cormac  Mac  Art,  when  deprived  of  his  eye,  rvtind 
from  his  palace,  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  sulitude  on  Um  hil 
of  Aicill.t 

[•  Seo  Not©  VIII.,  at  end  of  chapter.] 

[t  Crith  Gubhlach,  AncUrU  Laics  of  Inland,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  335,  and  IntitkLt 

...  •« 
ecuLj 

[I  See  AncUnt  Lain  cf  Ireland,  Vol  III.,  p.  S3.] 
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In  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  the  affaii*s  of  the  tribe  were  silently 
gnlaied  by  the  accepted  rules  of  acknowledged  custom,  and  the 
lief  or  king  had  probably  but  small  duties  to  perform ;  but  in  any 
isis  the  entire  power  passed  into  his  hands  as  representative  of  the 
immunity.  In  disputes  with  neighbouring  tribes  he  was  sworn 
id  bound  on  behalf  of  his  tribe.  In  case  of  war,  he  commanded 
le  warriors  of  his  tribe*  If  the  tribe  were  driven  out  of  their 
riginal  territory,  or  were  broken  up  by  a  defeat,  or  reduced  in 
umber  by  a  plague,  he  exercised  some  temporary  dictatorial  power 
»r  its  reorganisation.  His  ordinary  life  was  monotonous  enough, 
ud  his  principal  duty  was  to  maintain  his  influence  by  hospitality. 
There  are  seven  occupations  in  the  *  corns  ^-law  of  a  king,  viz., 
tunday,  for  drinking  ale,  for  he  is  not  a  lawful  chief  who  does  not 
istribute  ale  every  Sunday  ;  Monday,  for  judgment,  for  the  adjust- 
aent  of  the  people  ;  Tuesday,  at  chess  ;  Wednesday,  seeing  grey- 
iounds  coursing  ;  Thursday,  at  marriage  duties ;  Friday,  at 
aorse-racing  ;  Saturday,  at  giving  judgments.^** 

The  mixed  character  of  the  Irish  king,  at  one  and  the  same 
time  representing  his  tribe,  and  dominating  it  by  the  aid  of  his  per- 
sonal retainers,  half  a  popular  ruler  and  half  a  tyrant,  is  most 
dearly  intimated  in  a  passage  of  the  Crith  Gabhlach,  which  de- 
scribes the  arrangement  of  a  king's  house.  At  the  south  side  of 
the  house  or  hall  stand  the  king's  guards,  the  qualifications  for 
which  duty  are  very  noteworthy.  A  guard,  we  are  told,  must  be 
one  whom  the  king  has  freed  from  the  dungeon  or  the  gallows,  or 
whom  he  has  selected  out  of  the  lowest  ranks  of  serfs  ;  he  cannot 
be  one  saved  from  death  on  the  field  of  battle,  for  '*  he  might  lay 
hands  on  the  king,  or  slay  him  out  of  devotion  to  his  own  tribe 
chief."  Four  such  devoted  retainers,  men  without  home,  kin, 
character,  or  status,  are  posted  round  the  king,  one  on  either  hand, 
one  in  front,  and  one  behind ;  but  even  their  fidelity  cannot  be  re- 
lied upon,  for  behind  them  stands  one  of  the  hostages  taken  from 
the  members  of  subject  tribes,  to  protect  the  king  against  the 
treachery  of  his  carefully  selected  guardsmen ;  and  to  secure  the 
fidelity  of  this  selected  hostage,  he  must  be  a  man  of  means,  and 
^property  should  be  deposited  as  a  security  in  the  hands  of  the 

[•  Crith  Gabhlach,  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,  VoL  IV.,  p.  336.] 
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kiog.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  king  sit  his  gaests,  poets,  aai 
harpers ;  along  the  east  wall  his  flute-players,  hom-bloweniy  aai 
jugglers ;  at  the  north  end,  facing  the  king,  his  ehampioiif  aad  il 
the  door  a  '*  man  of  deeds/'  the  two  latter  armed,  to  keep  thedooTt 
and  "  against  the  confusion  of  the  ale-house ; "  on  the  east  sill 
sat  the  hostages  and  judges,  and  at  the  king*s  right  band  his  wifc; 
the  unredeemed  hostages,  in  chains,  are  posted  at  the  north-eiil 
end  of  the  room,  on  the  right  of  the  champion's  ehRir.  Thi 
general  aspect  of  the  hall  was  not  very  unlike  that  of  m  bannU 
castle  in  the  middle  ages ;  but  the  presence  of  the  strange  penoMl 
guards  and  the  chained  hostages  implies  a  state  of  societj  vUck 
can  be  paralleled  only  in  the  pages  of  Gregory  of  Tours.* 

Below  the  chief  or  king  the  "  flaiths  **  were  arranged  in  m  detaikl 
and  complicated  hierarchy,  based  chiefly  on  their  amount  of  pr^ 
perty,  and  partly  upon  descent — upon  the  fact  of  hereditary  weaM. 
By  wealth  was  not  meant  capital,  for  none  sueh  existed,  bat  Ikt 
means  of  supporting  retainers.  The  freeman  could  become  a 
**  flaith,"  and  could  rise  from  rank  to  rank  in  the  noble  eUss,  if  bi 
had  the  proper  amount  of  wealth  invested  in  followers.  Wealth  B 
this  system  meant  simple  physical  force,  and  the  possetser  of 
wealth  represented  a  greater  or  less  number  of  armed  men,  wbohil 
no  political  status  in  the  tribe  save  through  their  patron.  But  Ikt 
mere  possession  of  such  wealth  did  not  in  itself  at  once  raise  its 
possessor  to  the  rank  of  which  he  had  acquired  the  qualificatioo,  fv 
the  continued  possession  of  the  qualification  for  three  oonseeutiit 
generations  was  requisite  to  complete  nobility ;  and,  in  the 
manner,  the  loss  of  the  qualification  during  three  snceesuTe 
rations  reduced  the  noble  to  an  inferior  position.! 

The  freemen,  too  poor  to  support  retainers,  were  exelodil 
from  the  "  flaith,"  or  noble  class,  but  were  again  subdirided  into  ft 
series  of  ranks,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  property.  Il  it 
difficult  to  understand  the  reason  of  this  subdivision,  nnlest  intit* 
duced  in  analogy  to  that  of  the  noble  class,  or  as  illustrating  th» 

[•  Crith  Gabhlacli,  Anciait  Laics  of  Irtlaiui^  Vol.  IV.,  p.  339;  and  09 
Introd.,  ccv.] 

[t  S«e  Nute  IX.,  at  end  of  chapter.] 
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sxtreme   predilection  of  the  Irish   for    complicated    arithmetical 
irrangement.^ 

All  the  members  of  a  tribe  were  thus  arranged  in  a  series  of 
ranks  based  upon  a  property  qualification,  and  the  families,  re- 
tainers, and  guests  of  every  individual  shared  in  the  rating  of  the 
bead  of  the  house  ;  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  each  were  determined 
by  the  step  of  the  social  ladder  upon  which  he  stood,  and  his  posi- 
tion determined  that  of  all  those  whom  he  was  supposed  to  repre- 
sent ;  and  thus  the  value  of  the  oath  and  of  the  pledge — the  blood- 
price  and  honour-price — the  amount  of  house  and  food  rent  to  be 
paid  to,  or  cattle  to  be  taken  from,  a  superior — could  be  worked  out 
arithmetically  from  the  **  mbidnoth  '*  person,  the  lowest  freeman, 
to  the  "  aire-forgaill,"  the  highest  rank  of  the  "  flaiths."  f 

That  a  social  system  is  intricate  and  complicated  is  no  ground 
in  itself  for  doubting  its  existence  as  a  custom  in  the  case  of  an 
early  tribe  society ;  but  there  are  serious  grounds  for  holding  that 
the  details  of  the  successive  ranks  in  the  Irish  tribe  do  not  repre- 
sent the  actual  condition  of  such  a  community  when  the  system 
was  in  actual  use.     The  organisation  of  the  tribe  was,  at  an  early 
date,  broken  up  by  the  Danish  wars,  and  the  consequent  disorgani- 
satioUy  and  had  almost  disappeared  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  power  had  passed  from  the  freemen  of  the  tribe  to  the  king  or 
chief,  and  his  retainers.     The  hereditary  class  of  lawyers  known 
as  the  Brehons  recast  the  customs  of  the  tribe  in  their  later  law 
books,  and  attempted  to  specify  and  enumerate  the  tribal  hierarchy 
in  accordance  with  the  existing  Orders^  of  the  Church,  to  which 
they  sought  to  assimilate  them.     Subsequent  Irish  antiquaries, 
under  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  Irish  customs  were  anomalous 
tnd  peculiar,  adopted  without  hesitation  these  later  writings  as 
in&Uible  authorities,  and  believed  that  their  very  complexities  and 
difficulties  were  of  the  essence  of  the  system.    **  The  Book  of  Aicill'* 
divides  the  tribe  into  six  classes  only,  but  the  Crith  Gabhlach  into 

[•  See  Note  X. ,  at  end  of  chapter.] 

[t  All  these  matters  are  stated  in  detail  under  each  class  in  the  Crith 
Gibhlach,  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland^  Vol.  IV.,  299,  et  seq. ;  and  see  Note  X., 
>t  end  of  chapter.] 

[tSee  "The  Sequel  to  the  Crith  Gabhlach,"  Ancient  Law$  of  Ireland, 
Vol  rV.,  p.  363.] 
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seTenteeD,  as  also  the  tract  known  as  the  Sequel,  bat  upon  a 
different  basis  and  with  different  names ;  but  whatever  were  tbi 
number  and  names  of  the  classes,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  thfl 
grounds  and  the  consequences  of  the  classification. 

The  portion  of  the  Irish  tribe  system  which  has  attracted  moil 
attention  is  the  mode  in  which  the  judicial  authority  was  with- 
drawn from  the  chief,  and  appropriated  by  tlie  hereditary  caste  of 
the  *'  Brehous/'  and  also  the  supi)Osed  anomalous  principles  which 
they  applied  to  the  decision  of  the  cases  which  came  before  them. 
The  earlier  English  writers  fuinid  no  terms  too  strong  to  exprm 
their  abhorrence  and  contempt  of  these  native  judges,  and  their 
contempt  for  the  principles  upon  which  they  proceeded.     On  tht 
other  hand,  Irish  writers  attributed  to  these  professional  arbitnion 
advanced  principles  of  equity  wholly  foreign  to  an  early  commnnitj, 
and  predicted  that  their  decisions  if  examined  would  prove  a  miof 
of  wisdom  and  philosophy.     Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  argue  and 
predict  as  to  a  subject  upon  which  all  parties  are  necessarily  igno- 
rant.    The  translation  of  the  existing  vast  mass  of  Brehon  lav 
books,  and  the  translation  of  the  most  important  of  them  by  ihf 
order  of  the  Government,  have  disposed  of  the  assertions  and  arga* 
ments  upon  both   sides.     It  is  now  admitted,  that   the   system 
and  principles  of  the  Brehon  jurisprudence  present  no  character- 
istics  of  any  special  character,  although  in  them  primitive  idcM 
of  law  were  elaborated  in  a  manner  not  found  elsewhere ;  thi 
Irish  nation,  from  various  causes  to  be  recounted  hereafter,  never 
advanced  beyond  the  tribal  condition^  and  failed  to  develop  into  s 
nation  with  a  central  govornnient  and  executive ;  the  laws  which 
existed  among  the  native  Irish  were  in  substance  those  which  an 
found  to  have  prevailed  among  oilier  Aryan  tribes  in  a  similar  staga 
of  social   progress ;  as  tiie  social  development  of  the  nation  was 
prematurely  arrested,  so  also  were  the  h'^^'ul  ideas  of  the  same  staga 
of  existence  retained  after  thev  iiad  disappeared  in  all  other  natioDi 
in  Europe.     Tliis  legal  survival  continued  for  centuries  the  pro- 
perty of  an  hereditary  caste,  who  had  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
writing,  and  some  tincture  of  the  seiiolasiic  philosophy  and  civil 
law.      For  generations  the   Brehon   customary  law,   having  been 
committed  partially  to  writing,  was  studied  \>ith  the  samo  eager- 
ness as  was  the  English  common  law  in  the  fourteenth  ceuiorjp 
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and  was  thus  logically,  and  only  logically,  developed  to  a  surprising 
extent.     The  principles  suitable  to  a  very  archaic  state  of  society 
"irero  discussed,  commented  upon,  and  expanded  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  as  much  ingenuity  and  industry  as 
bad    been  devoted   by  the  Continental  nations  during  the  same 
period  to  the  civil  law,  and  by  the  English  to  the  common  law. 
The  extraordinary  result  of  this  process  can  be  conceived,  if  we 
imagine  no  new  laws  to  have  been  enacted  in  Eome  from  the  date 
of  the  twelve  tables,  and  the  entire  legal  energy  of  the  nation  to 
haTe  been  devoted  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  to  commenting  upon 
and  logically  developing  these  archaic  customs.     The  first  prin- 
ciples upon  which  rest  the  leading  rules  which  run  through  all  the 
Brehon  law  books,  and  the  theory  upon  which  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Brehon  judge  was  founded,  are  well  known  to  all  familiar  with 
aarlj  law,  but  perhaps  require  to  be  here  stated  in  some  detail. 

In  the  early  forms  of  society,  the  tribe  possessed  none  of  the 
urangements  and  machinery  which  we   now  associate  with  our 
modem  idea  of  government.     The  only  bond  of  unity  was  the 
possession  of  a  common  territory  and  mutual   succour  against 
idjoining  communities,  and,  perhaps  at  the  later,  certainly  at  the 
earlier,  period,  joint  participation  in  certain  religious  rites.     But 
beyond  these  points  of  contact,  the  several  families  were  as  inde- 
pendent as  separate  communities.     Each  head  of  a  family  ruled 
npreme  within  his  own  dwelling,  and  represented  it  in  its  dealings 
vith  its  neighbours.     There  was  no  external  judicial  authority  to 
vhieh  the  member  of  a  family  could  appeal  against  the  action  of 
its  head,  nor  the  head  of  one  family  as  against  the  acts  of  the  head 
of  an  adjoining  household ;  if  any  dissension  arose,  force  was  the 
ittle  arbitrator  of  the  quarrel.     It  may  be  imagined  that  such  a 
hnn  of  society  would  necessarily  involve  constant  appeals  to  force, 
ttd  perpetaal  anarchy  be  the  ordinary  condition  of  existence.     We 
tie  10  accustomed  to  the  constant  protection  of  the  executive,  the 
pveienoe  of  a  police,  and  the  regular  action  of  law  courts,  that  we 
ioagine  a  society  incapable  of  existing  unless  supplied  with  insti- 
tQtioQB  which,  in  all  cases,  have  come  into  existence  at  a  compara- 
tirdy  late  date,  and  are  the  final  result  of  a  long  period  of  social 
derelopment.     There  have,  however,  always  been,  and  there  still 
exist,  many  communities  which  exist  without  laws,  judges,  or 
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Tisible  government ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  beliere  that  thej 
exceptionally  disordered,  or  that  their  members  feel  any  need  for 
what  we  consider  to  be  institutions  of  primary  necessity.* 

In  small  societies,  both  the  members  of  a  family  and  Ikt 
seyeral  families  are  constrained  in  what  is  considered  the  cu- 
tomary  coarse  of  action  by  the  pressure  of  local  public  opinion,  bt 
the  expressed  disapproval  of  the  community  meeting  them  in  ever; 
act  of  life.  It  is  this  subtle,  but  ever  powerful,  influence  wfaidi 
compels  them  to  submit  their  differences  to  the  arbitration  of  tlM 
collective  members  of  the  little  State.  It  must  be  carefully  bont 
in  mind,  that  the  origin  of  all  judicial  authority  in  the  Airu 
tribe  rests  upon  an  interference  of  the  public  to  induce  the  partiM 
to  come  to  such  a  compromise  of  their  differences  as  the  poUie 
feeling  judges  reasonable  ;  that  the  action  of  the  public  is  thai  of 
a  mediator,  not  of  a  judge ;  and  that  the  right  of  the  parties  ta 
refuse  the  arbitration  continues  unquestioned ;  that  the  poblie 
intervene  only  with  a  view  to  the  public  interest,  the  prevenlioa 
of  open  violence,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  general  conscience; 
and  lastly,  that  the  ground  upon  which  the  ultimate  decision  is 
arrived  at,  is  an  appeal  to  some  real  or  supposed  pre-existing 
custom,  not  by  reference  to  any  abstract  and  acknowledged  law. 

When,  with  increasing  civilisation,  parties  desired  to  have  their 
disputes  determined  by  some  competent  authority,  they  had,  stridij, 
no  court  to  which  they  could  resort ;  but  by  a  pre-arranged  ooone 
of  action  they  could  force  the  community  to  intervene  and  arrange 
the  terms  of  a  compromise.     In  the  course  of  time,  acts,  which  at 
first  amounted  to  or  simulated  a  breach  of  the  peace  of  the  com- 
munity, passed  into  a  series  of  symbolical  acts,  which  were  aeeepled 
as  forming  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  interference  of  the  public ;  ImI 
it  was  always  understood  that  the  accurate  performance  of  mmm 
external  acts  was  necessary  to  found  the  jurisdiction  of  the  membai 
of  the  tribe ;  and  these  acts  gradually  became  more  and  more  aym- 
bolic  and  mysterious.     The  repeated  interference  of  the  tribe  in  its 
judicial  capacity  produced  a  series  of  precedents  and  customaiy  mke 
which  could  no  longer  be  remembered  or  acted  upon  by  a  popnkr 

[*  Seo  the  account  of  such  a  community  existing,  each  year  daring  tha 
trading  aeaaon,  in  the  Am  Iilandi. — Wallace*!  7*^  Mtday  Arekifda§&^ 
YoL  II.,  chap,  xxz.] 
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mssembly.  There  thus  gradually  grew  up  in  many  different  nations 
a  class  of  men  whose  business  it  was  to  learn  the  details  of  the 
complicated  ceremonies  necessary  for  the  institution  of  actions,  and 
the  mass  of  traditionary  customs  by  which  any  dispute  should  be 
determined.  Among  the  Irish  the  meetings  of  the  tribe  fell  into 
desuetude  at  an  early  date,  and  the  judicial  action  of  the  assembly 
passed  into  the  hands  of  those  who  originally  had  acted  as  asses- 
sors only.  This  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  in  some  tribes  which 
had  no  custom  there  was  no  Brehon,  and  in  these  cases  the  chief 
appears  to  have  acted  in  some  judicial  capacity. 

The  learning  of  the  Brehons  consisted  (1)  in  an  acquaintance 
with  the  minute  ceremonies,  intelligible  now  only  to  an  archaeolo- 
gist, and  not  always  to  him,  by  which  the  action  could  be  instituted^ 
and  without  which  no  Brehon  could  assume  the  role  of  arbitrator ; 
and  (2)  in  a  knowledge  of  the  traditions^  customs,  and  precedents 
of  the  tribe,  in  accordance  with  which  the  dispute  should  be 
decided. 

Every  action  before  a  Brehon  ended,  and  could  only  end,  in  an 
assessment  of  the  amount  of  damages  which  the  wrong-doer  should 
pay,  and  the  injured  party  should  accept ;  and  the  piinciples  upon 
which  these  were  to  be  calculated  naturally  became  inTolved  in  the 
utmost  complexity;  the  nature  of  the  injury,  the  rank  and  inten- 
tions of  the  person  committing  it,  the  place  where  it  was  inflicted, 
the  rank  and  conduct  of  the  injured  party,  and  every  possible 
differentiating  circumstances,  were  all  taken  into  consideration, 
and  the  result  worked  out  in  the  nature  of  a  complicated  account. 
As  the  profession  of  Brehon  became  hereditary,  the  study  of  the 
law  was  widely  pursued,  and  gradually  an  immense  mass  of  litera- 
ture accumulated,  based  upon  primeval  customs  which  ultimately 
became  almost  unintelligible^  and  involving  arithmetical  calcula- 
tions of  extreme  complexity. 

Although  the  tradition  that  the  Brehon  laws  were  revised  and 
codified  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity  is  unsupported  by 
evidence  and  improbable  in  the  highest  degree,  the  Church,  when 
once  established,  affected  them  to  a  large  extent,  and  through  the 
mflnence  of  the  Church,  and  the  study  of  civil  law,  a  considerable 
element  of  equity  was  introduced,  which  largely  modified,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  ideas  of  equity,  the  form  of  the  later  Brehon 
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writers ;  jet,  unto  the  last,  the  Brehon  law,  maintainiDg  its  original 
character  as  a  survival  of  archaic  society,  excited  the  wonder  nni 
reprobation  of  the  English  settlers,  and  was  deemed  mn  institntiim 
peculiar  to  the  Irish  race. 

The  Brehon,  having  no  legal  authority  nor  organised  foree  to 
execute  his  judgments,  was  simply  a  professional  man,  skilled  in 
the  customary  law,  and  remunerated  for  deciding  the  case  brought 
before  him  ;  obedience  to  his  judgment  rested  solely  apon  habit, 
and  was  enforced  by  public  opinion  alone.  Such  a  system  might 
work  satisfactorily  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  society,  or  between 
families  not  possessed  of  much  wealth  and  numerous  following; 
but  when  the  parties  were  men  of  influence  and  self-confident,  then 
was  no  tribunal  which  could  cause  them  to  submit  to  its  judgment, 
or  punish  for  any  act  of  violence ;  in  such  cases  private  war  wm  the 
sole  natural,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  legal  remedy. 

In  a  system  based  solely  upon  a  voluntary  submission,  concilia- 
lion,  and  compromise,  there  could  arise  no  conception  of  crime  and 
punishment ;  and  the  English  lawyers  were  astonished  to  find  thai 
a  murder  resulted  only  in  the  imposition  of  a  fine. 

The  unit  of  the  tribe  being  the  family,  and  not  the  indiTidoal, 
the  action  must  have  originally  been  considered  as  one  between  the 
families,  and  not  the  individuals,  and  the  damages  were  payable  hj 
the  family  of  the  defendant,  although  they  might  force  him  to  in* 
demnify  the  other  members  of  his  family  by  paying  them  oat  of 
his  own  separate  property,  or  share  in  the  general  property,  or 
relieve  themselves  from  all  liability  by  delivering  him  bodily  to  thi 
other  party. 

As  the  damages  payable  by  one  of  its  members  fell  upon  all 
who  constituted  a  family,  so  damages  payable  for  the  injories 
suffered  were  shared  also  by  the  members  of  the  family  of  the 
injured  person.* 

This  cardinal  principle,  that  the  individual  exists  only  as  m 
member  of  the  family,  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  Brehon  law  of 
property.     The  property  of  the  family  belongs  to  the  collective 

[*  For  a  full  diiciiuion  of  this  subject,  see  Dr.  Richey*s  Introduction  lo 
'*The  Book  of  Aicill,"  AficUnt  Laws  of  Ireland,  Vol.  III.,  and  the  Inftio- 
ductiun  to  Vol.  IV.,  xciv.,  et  Mcq.] 
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miljy  not  to  its  head,  who  manages  it  on  behalf  of  all.  Property 
quired  by  a  member  by  the  exercise  of  an  hereditary  family  trade, 
'  in  connection  with  the  family  property,  forms  portion  of  the 
moral  stock ;  although  an  individual  might  acquire,  by  inde- 
3ndent  exertion,  separate  estate  like  the  Boman  **  peculium  cast- 
mse/'  yet  the  gains  of  a  harlot  could  be  appropriated  for  the 
enefit  of  her  house.''^  It  was  not  until  within  the  historical  period, 
ad  owing  to  the  influence  of  Christianity,  that  female  descendants 
oald  participate  in  an  inheritance,  and  they  took  it  subject  to 
•bligations  arising  from  their  exemption  from  military  service,  and 
mbject  to  restrictions  as  to  their  marriage  similar  to  those  con- 
tained in  the  Book  of  Leviticus.f 

The  whole  theory  of  succession  in  the  Brehon  law  is  purely 
identical  with  the  surviving  members  of  the  family  or  families  of 
the  tribe  taking  by  survivorship ;  and  the  rules  which  exist  in  the 
Brehon  law  are  simply  concrete  examples  of  this  general  rule. 
Exclusive  knowledge,  irrespectively  of  the  utility  of  the  subject- 
matter,  frequently  passes  for  wisdom,  and  of  this  the  reputation  of 
the  Brehons  is  a  remarkable  example.  They,  as  the  Boman  Patri- 
cians, alone  knew  the  mysterious  forms  of  actions ;  they  professed 
to  understand  the  traditional  sentences  framed  in  a  dialect  anti- 
quated and  now  unintelligible  to  the  laity.  In  their  schools  they 
elaborated  their  arithmetical  calculations,  as  the  schoolmen  deve- 
loped their  theology,  or  casuists  cases  of  conscience,  calculating  the 
damages  to  be  paid  for  a  cat  stealing  milk,  or  bees  stinging  a 
Btranger,  not  to  refer  to  more  recondite  and  unrepeatable  instances ; 
uid  the  results  of  these^  couched  in  technical  language  and  mystic 
Btyle,  must  have  commanded  attention  and  wonder.:^  It  must  be 
admitted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  reduced  the  old  customs  to 
*  practical  working  system,  and  modified  them  with  such  equitable 
principles  as  they  became  acquainted  with  in  their  restricted  ac- 
quaintance with  Latin  civilisation. 

In  addition  to  the  feudal  relation  arising  from  the  giving  and 

[*  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland^  Vol.  IV.,  p.  63.] 

[t  See  Dr.  Sullivan's  Introduction  to  O'Curry's  Manners  and  Ctutoms  of 
ft«  Ancient  Irish,  Vol.  I.,  clxx.,  and  the  Tract  **  On  Taking  Lawful  Posses- 
won,  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  39-41,  and  Introd.,  cxvi] 

[I  See  Note  XI.,  at  end  of  chapter.] 
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receiving  of  cattle,  and  the  occupation  of  lands  by  refogMS 
foreign  tribes,  originally  free,  there  existed  a  nnmeroos  elais 
purely  servile  tenants,  or  serfs,  probably  representing  the  sborigi] 
population,  ''the  unfree  tribes  of  ignoble  countenance''  on  i 
king's  lands,  who  paid  **  servile  rent,''  and  whose  rights,  if  ai 
were  of  a  very  slender  character;  and  also,  a  class  of  ienai 
holding  lands,  and  paying  rent  after  what  is  imagined  to  be  pan 
modem  fashion,  whose  relations  with  their  lords  were  regulated 
very  modern  rules  of  contract."^ 

To  the  unfree  classes  occupying  the  lands  must  be  added  t 
domestic  slaves  and  retainers,  who  were  in  no  inoonsidertl 
number;  and  also,  the  foreign  refugees,  guests,  and  sojouroei 
who  were  allowed  to  reside  within,  but  were  not  of  the  tribe,  m 
continued  "  in  the  hand  "  of  some  free  head  of  a  family. 

The  tribe,  even  in  its  simplest  form,  was  yet  a  very  oompliett 
social  system,  containing  many  persons  of  wholly  different  ran) 
with  very  various  and  intricate  rights,  personal  and  proprietti 
and  governed  by  a  very  complicated  set  of  customs,  unknown  to  i 
general  body,  and  administered  by  a  special  professional  class. 

The  tribe,  when  developed  out  of  the  family  by  the  creation 
new  households,  became  the  political  unit,  and  is  as  independe 
and  self-containing  as  an  independent  nation ;  very  soon,  howef* 
the  tribes  associate  themselves  into  groups  or  confederations,  whi 
may  be  referred  to  many  causes.  The  original  tribe  may  outgn 
its  territory,  and  a  new  tribe  may  be  formed  by  a  portion  of  t 
members  occupying  a  new  settlement;  in  such  a  case,  there 
formed  a  group  bound  together  by  a  common  origin,  in  which  t 
original  tribe  may  form  the  ruling  tribe,  or  in  which  the  kin] 
office  belongs  to  them  in  rotation.  Again,  the  group  may  rep 
solely  upon  the  right  of  conquest,  the  dominant  tribe  treating  1 
subject  as  vassals  and  holding  them  hostages,  in  which  case  it 
possible  that  the  subject  tribes  represent  imperfectly  eonqoe 
aborigines.  On  whatever  principle  the  tribes  were  grouped, 
theory  the  early  Irish  regarded  the  nation  as  forming  a  eonfedc 

[*  See  Dr.  Sullivan*!  Introduction  to  O^Curry*!  Matmer$  and  (XuJmm 
Hu  Ancient  /ruA«  clxxzv.-cxciv.,  and  JneUnt  LawM  of  Irdamd,  ToL 
Introduction.] 
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iion  of  tribes ;  each  group  fonning  a  part  of  a  higher  group,  and 
thus,  through  successive  steps,  until  the  four  provincial  kings 
represent  the  four  great  confederacies  who  acknowledged  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  national  king  at  Tara.^ 

[*  In  later  times,  after  the  destruction  of  Tara  in  a.d.  565,  Meath, 
originally  the  territory  immediately  under  the  king  of  all  Erin  (Ard-Righ), 
became  itself  a  separate  provincial  kingdom,  the  king  of  which  might  or 
might  not  be  King  of  Ireland.^ 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  m. 


NOTK   I. 

Trs  classification  of  ranks  in  the  Irish  tribe,  briefly  sommarisc 
the  text,  is  given  in  fall  in  the  three  tracts  called  the  "  Grith  G 
lach,"  the  "  Seqnel  to  the  Crith  Gabhlach."  and  "  Succession," 
tained  in  Ancient  Lain  of  Ireland^  Vol.  IV.,  p.  297,  et  seq,,  which  t 
are  folly  discussed,  and  the  difficulties  in  them  explained,  in 
Bichey's  Introduction  to  the  same  Volume,  p.  clxxiv.,  et  $eq, 
Bichey  there  points  out  that  the  organisation  of  the  several  classc 
described  in  the  "  Crith  Gabhlach/'  is  too  elaborate  and  complic 
to  have  generally  existed  in  all  its  minute  details ;   and  be 
sidered  that  it  was  a  work  written  at  a  time  when  the  tribal  sji 
was  in  the  course  of  disintegration,  and  as  showing  what,   in 
opinion  of  the  writer,  ought  to  be  rather  than  what  really  then  exi 
as  the  classification  of  ranks. 

The  passage  as  to  wealth  being  the  only  test  of  rank  reqnii 
qualification  which  is  given  by  Dr.  Bichey  further  on  in  the  text, 
also  in  the  Introduction  to  the  tract  called  "  Succession,"  An 
Latc«,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  ccxxvii,  thus  : — ••  The  rule  "  was  ••  that  the  poi 
sion  of  the  necessary  property  through  three  generations  was  requ 
to  give  the  complete  status  of  the  rank  to  which  the  qualification 
annexed  ;  '*  and,  "  taking  a  negative  form,  the  rule  was  applied  tc 
case  of  those  who  lost  tlie  qualifying  property  necessary  for  1 
rank,'*  and  "  the  third  in  descent  in  sucli  a  case  lost  his  status  a 
lutely,  and  fell  into  a  lower  grade.  But  if  a  person  acquired  do 
the  amount  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  a  higher  grade,  he  becai 
fully  recognised  member  of  that  grade  irrespective  of  descent.'* 
he  has  pointed  out  that  a  similar  rule  of  wealth,  descended  for  t 
generations,  giving  nobility,  obtained  in  several  of  the  early  Gens 
codes. 
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Also  compare  the  account  here  given  of  the  Irish  tribal  organisa- 
tion with  that  of  other  Aryan  communities  referred  to  by  Maine, 
Ewiys  <m  Early  Law  and  Custom,  and  Village  Communities,  and  by 
Heam,  in  his  valuable  work  on  this  subject,  The  Aryan  Household. 


Note  II. 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  relation  created  by  giving  and  tab'ng 
stock,  and  the  distinction  between  "  saer  "  stock,  or  free  tenancy,  and 
"  daer  "  stock,  or  "  unfree  "  tenancy,  see  Ancient  Laws,  Vol.  I.,  The 
Semchus  Mor, 

The  amount  of  "  food  rent,"  of  "  proportionate  stock,"  and  the 
number  of  the  '*  company  "  for  whom  he  was  entitled  to  claim  en- 
tertainment, to  which  each  class  above  the  lowest  within  the  tribe 
yn&  entitled,  according,  at  least,  to  the  opinion  of  the  author,  are 
stated  in  detail  in  the  "  Crith  Gabhlach  "  {Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland, 
Vol.  IV.,  p.  800,  et  seq.). 

The  abuse  of  this  right  enjoyed  by  the  Irish  chiefs,  or  men  of  pro- 
perty, of  quartering  their  retainers  upon  their  tenants,  or  ^uon-tenants, 
is  constantly  referred  to  as  most  oppressive  by  the  English  writers 
under  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 


Note  HI. 

The  '*geilfine"  organisation,  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the  old 
Irish  law  as  to  the  succession  of  property,  seems  to  have  become  ob- 
solete as  the  tribal  organisation  became  gradually  disintegrated.  It  is 
never  alluded  to  by  the  English  writers  and  lawyers  who  described 
other  parts  of  the  tribal  organisation  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.,  and  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  "  Crith  Gabhlach" — a  circum- 
stance which  Dr.  Kichey  uses  as  an  argument  for  the  comparatively 
late  date  of  the  tract. — AncierU  Laws  of  Ireland,  Vol.  IV.,  Introd., 
dxxviii 

The  nature  of  the  division,  and  the  rules  as  to  the  succession  of 
property  founded  upon  it,  are  given  in  the  Book  of  Aicill,  published  in 
Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,  Vol.  III.,  at  p.  800 ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
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division  is  thus  stated  by  the  editors  of  the  volomey  of  wha 
Bichey  was  one  (Note,  p.  cxxxix.) : — 

**  Within  the  family  seventeen  members  were  organised  ii 
divisions,  of  which  the  junior  class,  known  as  the  '  geilfine '  di^ 
consisted  of  five  persons ;  the  '  deirbhfine,'  the  second  in  ordc 
'  iarfine,'  the  third  in  order,  and  the  '  indfine,'  the  senior  of  all 
sisted  respectively  of  four  persons.  The  whole  organisation  cons 
and  could  only  consist,  of  seventeen  members.  If  any  persoc 
bom  into  the  '  geilfine'  division,  its  eldest  member  was  proi 
into  the  *  deirbhfine,'  the  eldest  member  of  the  '  deirbhfine '  i 
into  the  '  iarfine,'  the  eldest  member  of  the  '  iarfine '  moved 
the  '  indfine,*  and  the  eldest  member  of  the  '  indfine  '  passed  c 
the  organisation  altogether.  It  would  appear  that  this  transition 
a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  took  place  upon  the  introduction  of  i 
member  into  the  '  geilfine '  division,  and  therefore  depended  upo 
introduction  of  new  members,  not  upon  the  death  of  the  seniors, 
property  held  by  any  class,  or  by  its  members  as  such,  must  have 
held  for  the  benefit  of  the  survivors  or  survivor  of  the  class,  and, 
the  extinction  of  a  class,  or  of  its  members,  passed  to  the  sun 
classes  or  class,  according  to  the  special  and  very  technical  m 
this  summary  has  been  adopted  by  all  subsequent  writers.  It  is 
observed,  however,  that  the  successive  changes  from  the  "  geil 
onwards  to  the  "  indfine  *'  class,  here  spoken  of  as  promotio 
higher,  were  rather  considered  by  the  Brehon  lawyers  as  degra^ 
to  lower  classes. 

••  Geilfine  "  probably  means  *•  Hand  "family  (W.  Stokes),  altl 
explained  by  Dr.  O'Donovan  to  mean  **  White  ''-family.  *•  Iarfine 
**  Indfine  **  mean  respectively  •*  Further  "-family  and  **  End  "-lai: 

The  organisation  and  the  rules  as  to  succession  founded  on 
also  briefly  given  in  the  tract,  "  On  the  Divisions  of  the  Tribe 
Territory,"  Ancient  Imxcs  of  Ireland,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  281. 

The  rules  as  to  succession  are  so  comphcated,  and  apparent 
unreasonable,  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to 
can  have  been  their  origin  and  practical  working,  and  different 
have  been  put  forward  by  Sir  II.  Maine  (h'arly  History  of  Jnttitu 
p.  210) ;  Dr.  W.  K,  Sullivan  {Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Vol.  I.,  p.  clxiii.),  whoso  view  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Heam 
Aryan  Household,  p.  173),  and  by  Mr.  M*Lcnnan  (Pnmitttv  ^lar 
App.  to  2nd  Ed.)  ;  and  by  Dr.  Bichey  (Ancient  Laws  o/  Inland^  Vol 
Introd.,  xlix,  H  seq.) 
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It  would  expand  this  Note  to  too  great  a  length  to  enter  into  a 
discnssion  of  these  different  views. 

They  are  all  ingenious,  and  they  all  present  difficulties  ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,   the  explanation  put  forward  by  Dr.   Eichey  seems  to 
reeoncile  the  difficulties  better  than  any  other,  i.e.,  that  the  Geilfine 
division  consists  of  the  head  of  the  ''  fine  "  and  four  sons,  who  have 
gone  out  from  the  joint  household,  and  set  up  homesteads  of  their 
own,  and  that  the  three  other  classes  consist  of  the  heads  of  house- 
holds formed  by  sons  who  had  similarly  gone  out  and  formed  house- 
holds in  the  three  previous  generations,  the  headship  of  the  original 
house  remaining  with  the  son  who  remained  with  the  father  until,  and 
sacceeding  him  upon,  his  death,  which  son  would  be  generally,  if 
not  always,  the  youngest. 


Note  IV. 

As  to  the  nature  of  these  **  *  deis'  rights,"  see  Ancisnt  Laws  of  Ire- 
land,  VoL  lY.,  p.  321,  where  they  are  enumerated,  and  the  question 
and  answer  given  : — 

"  Why  is  the  *  air^  desa*  chief  so  called  ?  " 

Because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  on  account  of  his  ''  deis  *'  rights  that 
he  is  paid  •'  dire  "-fine.  Not  so  the  **  bo-air^  "  chief.  It  is  in  right  of 
his  cows  he  is  paid  "dir^-fine."  The  "bo-aire"  "cow-chief,"  or 
rather  **  oow-owning  freeman,"  was  the  highest  among  the  non-noble 


Note  V. 

For  the  nature  of  the  several  classes,  see  Dr.  0' Sullivan's  Intro- 
dnction  to  0*Curry's  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish,  cix.- 
cnxi.,  and  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland,  Vol.  IV.,  ccix.  and  858. 


Note  VI. 


The  dethronement  of  the  king  in  favour  of  the  patricians  or  eupa- 
^^  while  the  rule  in  early  Greece  and  Italy,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
the  role  among  the  Germanic  any  more  than  among  the  Celtic  tribe. 
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The  description  in  the  text  would  apply  to  a  certain  stage 
history  of  the  Germanic  races,  after  which  the  royal  authority  I 
more  consolidated ;  and  we  find  a  regular  monarchy  with,  ho^ 
constant  liabihty  to  fall  back  into  anarchic  tyranny,  if  tbA  royal 
became  extinct,  as  in  Norway  in  the  twelfth  century,  or  I 
incapable,  like  the  Mervings  and  later  Carlings. 


Note  VH. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  tanist  was  elected  at  the  time 
final  extinction  of  the  tribal  system  in  Ireland,  and  the  way  in 
this  was  looked  on  by  the  English  lawyers,  see  Le  Ca$4  tU  Tt 
8ir  J.  Davis,  Reports  28. 


Note  VHI. 

While  in  tlie  other  European  branches  of  the  Aryan  n 
judicial  functions  of  the  king  were  among  the  most  prominent 
butes  of  his  office,  in  Ireland,  altliough  in  early  times,  accorc 
tradition,  the  kings  exercised  these  functions  (e.g.,  the  story  of  ( 
MacNessa),  they  had  fallen  into  desuetude  before  the  historic 
and  the  function  of  expounding  the  law  had  devolved  upon  th 
hons,  the  families  of  hereditary  lawyers.  Even  then  traces  of  tl 
oial  functions  of  the  chief  remained,  r.//.,  the  rule  laid  dowu 
Brehon  Law  Tract  on  taking  lawful  possession  {Ancient  I 
Jrelaml,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  51),  that  if  there  be  no  Brehon,  *•  then  ev< 
puted  case  is  brought  before  the  king.*' 


Note  IX. 

See  the  rule  as  to  this  in  the  Tract  "  On  Succession,"  . 
Lawi  oflrelaml.  Vol.  IV.,  pp.  879381.  and  Dr.  Richey*8  discus 
these  rules  in  the  Introduction,  ccxxvi.,  et  $eq.,  and  an/e.  Note  ] 


Note  X. 

This  classification  is  given  in  detail  in  the  "  Crith  Oabl 
AncUnt  Law»  of  Ireland,  Vol.  IV,,  p.  299,  et  uq.,  and  one  aos 
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iffering  in  the  "  Seqnel,"  id.  845,  et  seq.;  and  see  Dr.  Bichej's  dig- 
ossion  of  them  in  the  Introduction  to  Vol.  IV.,  clxxxiii.-ocxvi.,  and 
ilso  see  Dr.  Solliyan's  Introduction  to  O'Curry,  o.-cii.,  ccxlvii,  ccl. 


Note  XI. 

The  Tract  called  '*  Bee  Judgments,"  given  in  Ancient  Laws  of 
Ireland,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  161,  is  a  good  example  of  the  mode  of  thought 
and  the  dialectic  subtility  of  the  Irish  lawyers.  In  it  every  conceivable 
question  that  could  possibly  arise  as  to  the  ownership  and  possession 
of  bees  is  discussed  most  ingeniously,  and  no  difference  made  as  to 
whether  it  be  an  ordinary  or  a  barely  possible  case. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  BABLT  CHBIBTUN  OHUBCH  OF  IBELAKD. 

THE  inirodaction  of  Christianity  is  a  most  important  er 
Irish  history.  It  marks  the  commencement  of  the  his 
period.  By  an  historic  period  I  mean  one  during  n 
current  transactions  are  habitually  and  contemporaneonaly  reeo 
in  writing.  Not  merely  that  legends  are  committed  to  writin 
the  current  transactions  are  handed  down  by  tradition,  but 
writing  is  ordinarily  employed  to  perpetuate  the  records  of  ordi 
events.  It  can  scarcely  be  pretended  that  writing  was  known 
to  the  introduction  of  Christianity.*  The  passages  usually 
for  this  purpose  are  extracts  from  poems  and  tales  written  d 
perhaps  composed^  after  the  Christian  era,  which  represent  p 
heroes  as  making  use  of  the  art  of  writing.  But  such  pasaagi 
not  prove  that  writing  was  used  by  the  heroes  of  old,  but  tfa 
was  in  ordinary  use  in  the  time  of  the  author  or  compiler. 
not  now  pretended  that  the  tale  of  Bellerophon  in  the  Diad  p 
that  writing  was  known  or  used  by  that  mythical  personam 
that  it  was  known  or  used  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War.  If 
thing,  it  merely  shows  that  the  author  of  the  Uiad  may  have 
some  knowledge  of  that  art.  So,  in  an  Irish  poem,  the  ine 
that  an  ancient  hero  carved  his  name  upon  a  spear,  and  cast  il 
the  river,  that  it  might  be  recognised  by  his  followers,  do« 
carry  back  the  date  of  the  writing  farther  than  the  date  of  the 
position  of  the  work. 

As  to  inscriptions  of  an  enduring  character,  there  are 
whoso  date  can  be  carried  back  to  the  pre-Christian  period,  ei 

[*  8ae  Note  I.,  at  •nd  of  chaptsr.] 
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irhaps,  the  Ogham  inscriptions,  which,  as  far  as  our  present 
iformation  on  the  subject  extends,  contain  nothing  more  than  the 
ame  and  patronymic  of  some  deceased  person. 

Dr.  Todd  is,  however,  of  opinion  that  there  existed  in  Ireland 
)efore  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  a  pagan  literature,  of  which  some 
lagments  are  still  preserved.  He  refers  to  certain  passages  which 
ire  found  amongst  the  fragments  of  the  Brehon  laws,  as  having 
internal  evidence  of  a  pagan  origin.^  But  the  pagan  character  of 
ft  passage  fails  to  prove  its  antiquity,  since  Dr.  Todd  himself  is  of 
opinion  that  paganism  lingered  in  Ireland  long  after  the  first  intro- 
duction of  Christianity;  and  early  Christianity  itself  was  deeply 
tinged  by  pagan  influences.  But  whether  or  not  writing  existed 
before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick,  it  was  introduced  and  systemati- 
cally taught  by  the  first  Christian  missionaries.  We  find  it  re- 
corded that  St.  Patrick,  on  several  occasions,  taught  the  alphabet 
to  sQch  of  his  converts  as  were  destined  for  holy  orders.  This  is 
Bometimes  expressed  by  saying  he  wrote  out  for  them  the  "elements.** 
In  the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick  we  find  that,  when  St.  Patrick 
was  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  he  found  Emase  and  his  son  Lauran 
Bitting  under  a  tree,  **  with  whom  he  remained^  together  with  his 
twelve  companions,  for  a  week,  and  they  received  from  him  the 
doctrine  of  salvation.  In  the  meanwhile  he  instructed  Lauran,  for 
whom  he  wrote  an  alphabet,  in  the  rudiments  of  learning  and 
piety."!  In  the  Book  of  Armagh,  we  hear  that  St.  Patrick^  with 
eight  or  nine  companions,  having  tablets  in  their  hands,  written 
&&er  the  manner  of  Moses,  was  seen  by  some  pagan  inhabitants  of 
ttie  country,  who  cried  out  to  slay  the  saints,  and  said,  "  They  have 
in  their  hands  swords  for  the  slaying  of  men,  which  appear  in  the 
day-time  wooden,  but  which  we  think  are  iron  swords  for  the  shed- 
ding of  blood.'^l  The  early  Christian  missionaries  must  have 
introduced  many  manuscripts  of  the  Scriptures,  and  such  books  as 
voold  be  necessary  for  the  formulas  of  their  worship.  The  great 
^Uection  of  the  Brehon  laws  appears  to  have  been  made  about  this 
^e,  and  from  the  works  of  Cormac  M'Cullinan,  Bishop  of  Cashel,^ 
i^  appears  that  there  must  have  existed  in  the  tenth  century  a  large 

•  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  p.  515.  +  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  p.  207. 

I  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  p.  509. 
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mass  of  ancient  literature,  which  then  required  critieal  and  gran 
matical  explanation.  The  list  of  abbots  and  biahopa,  exiendiB 
from  an  early  period,  may  be  received  with  considerable  eonfideBa 
as  both  the  art  of  writing  was  known,  and  the  names  of  the  Chme 
officials  would  probably  have  been  recorded  in  the  ordinary  com 
of  business. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  may  treat  the  eatabliahment  o 
Christianity  in  Ireland  as  introducing  such  historical  eridenee  a 
enables  us  to  treat  facts  subsequently  recorded  in  a  manner,  to  i 
great  extent,  different  from  that  in  which  we  have  treated  tb 
mythical  period.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  a  great  portkmo 
written  documents,  handed  down  from  periods  subsequent  to  tb 
introduction  of  Christianity,  do  not  contain  a  Taat  amount  o 
simply  mythical  stories.  This  element  exists  in  all  popolar  liten 
ture;  but  in  history,  subsequent  to  the  arriral  of  Christiiiut} 
there  is  to  be  found  an  amount  of  facts  recorded  in  writing  by  eoo 
temporaries  which,  although  dry  and  meagre,  may  be  aepaiate 
from  the  purely  mythical  clement,  and  treated  as  historical.  Tb 
legends  of  saints  also  afford  a  clear  insight  into  the  habits  ao 
ideas  of  the  period.  How  rich  a  mine  of  historical  inquiry  may  I 
found  in  this  despised  branch  of  literature,  the  French  hiatoria 
writers,  especially  Monsieur  Amcdee  Thierry,  hare  taught  os. 

The  history  of  the  early  Irish  Church  is  instructiye,  not  merd 
as  the  religious  history  of  the  Irish  race,  but  as  throwing  a  remari 
able  light  upon  their  social  and  political  economy.  In  deeliii 
with  the  delicate  subject  of  the  Irish  Church,  we  desire  to  abatai 
from  all  doctrinal  questions,  and  the  controversy  as  to  what  wet 
its  dogmas,  and  to  what  Church  it  should  be  affiliated.  We  ahi 
consider  it  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  social  tendeneiea  < 
the  Celtic  population,  and  attempt  to  show  how,  from  its  pecolii 
form,  it  seriously  influenced  the  temporal  destinies  of  the  eoontr 

It  is  admitted  by  all  writers  on  the  subject  that  the  Irii 
ecclesiastical  system  was  essentially  different  from  that  upon  ll 
Continent.  The  anomalies  of  the  Irish  Church  have  been  tl 
subject  of  discussion  almost  since  its  first  establishment.  The 
were  noticed  in  the  Synod  of  Hereford  and  Council  of  Chalont-am 
Mame ;  they  were  discussed  by  St.  Bernard  and  St.  Malaehjf 
they  formed  an  excuse  for  the  invasion  by  Henry  U. ;  they 
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Testigaied  by  Ussher,  and  are  still  a  subject  for  controversy 
kther  polemical  than  historic  ;  but  writers  who  have  examined  the 
riah  system  from  an  exclusively  Irish  point  of  view  have  failed  to 
36  the  several  particulars  in  which  it  clashed  with  the  ideas  of  the 
est  of  Europe.  In  this  case  and  most  others,  Irish  history  must 
le  understood  not  by  an  exclusive  study  of  Irish  authorities,  but 
>y  a  continued  comparison  with  the  political  and  religious  systems 
vhich  at  the  same  time  existed  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

In  the  last  Lecture  have  been  indicated  the  leading  principles, 
political  and  social,  of  the  Irish  tribe  system.  A  brief  consideration 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Christian  Church  developed  itself  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  will  show  how  utterly  unfit  the  Continental 
or  Roman  form  of  Church  government  must  have  been  for  Ireland. 
The  Christian  Church  came  into  being  during  the  existence  of  the 
Koman  Empire  :  the  state  oT  society  at  that  time  was  remarkable, 
as  exhibiting  extreme  development  in  cities,  and  an  extreme 
deterioration  of  country  life.  From  the  great  Imperial  city 
stretched  the  military  roads  to  the  extremities  of  the  empire ; 
along  those  at  intervals  stood  the  municipal  towns,  which  possessed 
to  a  great  degree  self-government,  and  were  independent  corpor- 
ations, flourishing,  wealthy,  and  secure.  The  eastern  half  of  the 
empire  contained  numerous  cities,  many  older  than  Rome  itself, 
once  independent,  and  still  to  a  considerable  extent  self-governing ; 
bat  the  intervening  tracts  of  land  were  in  a  state  of  continued 
deterioration.  The  country  was  eaten  up  by  the  great  states  of 
Boman  and  provincial  nobles,  which  were  cultivated  by  slaves 
attached  to  the  ground  ;  and  in  many  districts  the  only  sign  of 
civilisation  was  the  villas  occasionally  occupied  by  the  wealthy  pro- 
prietors. In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  city  was  everything,  and 
the  country  was  nothing. 

The  early  Christian  teachers  would  have  found  it  a  waste  of 
time  and  energy  to  have  traversed  as  missionaries  the  country. 
Like  all  successful  leaders  of  revolutions,  they  threw  themselves 
^pon  the  centres  of  intelligence  ;  when  expelled  from  one  city,  they 
^ent  to  another  city,  as  the  next  available  place  for  the  preaching 
of  their  doctrine.  St.  Paul  established  himself  successively  at 
fbilippi,  Corinth,  and  Athens,  without  regarding  the  country  dis- 
Wcts.     Thus   the   labours   of  the   Christian   missionaries   being 
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directed  to  the  conversion  of  tbe  town  popoiauony  the  etaij  C 
tian  Chnrcbes  were  confined  to  tbe  larger  cities.  Long  afiei 
nominal  establisbment  of  Gbristianity,  paganism  lingered  in 
coontry.  Saint  Martin,  of  Tours,  employed  bimself  in  destic 
rural  temples  in  tbe  soutb  of  France.  Saint  Benedict  foam 
altar  to  Apollo  upon  Mount  Casino. 

It  may  be  a  question  bow  far  tbe  doctrines  of  any  new  reli 
are  merely  an  answer  to  tbe  moral  wants  of  tbe  age ;  bnt  then 
be  no  doubt  of  this,  that  every  new  religion  is  organised  aeoor 
to  tbe  political  form  of  government  prevalent  at  the  time.  Its 
followers  supply  it  with  a  system  wbicb  is  an  imitation  and  re 
tion  of  tbe  political  government  of  tbe  period.  Mahomedai 
was  ruled  by  a  Galipb ;  Calvinism  was  organised  in  imitatio 
tbe  oligarchy  in  Geneva ;  early  Christianity  adopted  the  fori 
the  municipal  government.  In  each  city  the  bishop  presided 
the  Churchy  assisted  by  ecclesiastical  assessors.  At  an  early  p 
the  bishop  enjoyed  a  jurisdiction  amongst  tbe  Christians  tl 
selves,  originally  voluntary,  of  tbe  nature  of  an  arbitration.  IK 
Christianity  became  tbe  established  religion  of  the  empire, 
bishop  occupied  a  legal  judicial  position.  The  exercise  of  jod 
functions  implies  a  distinct  area  in  which  they  should  be  exerd 
this  was  naturally  fixed  with  reference  to  tbe  limits  of  the  civil  j 
diction  within  which  the  bishopric  was  established.  When,  fo 
purposes  of  internal  government,  the  bishops  were  subordinati 
one  another,  the  bishop  of  the  city,  the  residence  of  tbe  Bonuu 
vemors,  naturally  became  the  archbishop  of  the  province.  In 
great  divisions  into  wbicb  the  Roman  Empire  in  its  latter  dayi 
divided,  there  naturally  arose  patriarchs  who  governed  the  g 
provinces  of  tbe  empire.  As  Rome  was  supreme  amongst  d 
tbe  Patriarch  of  Rome  became  supreme  in  tbe  Church.* 

This  system  of  Church  government  is  manifestly  founded  i 
the  existence  of  cities  and  the  division  of  tbe  territory  into  del 
political  districts  ;  hence  has  grown  up  the  doctrine  that  a  hi 

[*  Wliile  I  cannot  conctir  with  thii  view  of  the  origin  either  of  Hm 
oopal  or  the  Papal  authority,  the  question  if  not  one  to  be  diem—cl  in 
place.    I  therefore  do  no  more  than  point  out  that  the  view  here  expw 
to  the  origin  of  Church  government  will  not  and  cannot  be  ■oquteeo 
by  a  Roman  Cathohc] 
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st  be  a  bishop  of  a  certain  place.  At  present  in  the  Roman 
irch,  when  the  rank  of  a  bishop  is  conferred  without  any  accom- 
lying  duties,  a  local  title  is  given,  by  attaching  the  bishopric  to 
le  place  in  partibus  inJideUum,  But  in  a  bishop  of  the  Boman, 
any  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  we  must  distinguish  his 
licial  office  from  his  purely  spiritual  function.  Every  bishop  can 
ircise  his  spiritual  office  effectually  in  any  place,  although  he 
ly  be  restrained  from  doing  so  by  the  canons  of  the  Church  ;  on 
B  other  hand,  he  possesses  no  judicial  authority  beyond  his  own 
ocese.  Such  a  system  as  had  been  established  on  the  Continent 
old  not  have  been  introduced  into  Ireland.  It  would  have  been 
^terly  repugnant  to  the  political  system  of  the  Celts.  In  Ireland 
lere  were  no  great  towns,  no  wealthy  emporia,  no  roads  crossing 
le  island,  rendering  communication  easy ;  there  were  no  political 
istricts,  for  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  chiefs  was  exercised  over 
le  iodividuals  of  the  tribe,  wherever  they  might  be,  and  had  no 
)DDexion  with  the  lands  which  they  occupied.  If  the  Christian 
lissionaries  had  attempted  to  establish  in  Ireland  bishops  with 
'mtorial  jurisdiction,  the  system  would  have  failed.  No  tribal 
liief  would  have  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  con- 
ected  with  or  resident  in  another  tribe.* 

We  must  now  consider  how  the  first  Christian  missionaries  met 
le  difficulties  which  the  state  of  Ireland  presented. 

The  first  question  which  presents  itself  is,  What  religious  sys- 
im  did  they  find  existing  in  the  island  ?  Druidism.  But  as  to 
hat  Druidism  was,  either  in  speculation  or  practice,  we  have  very 
ttle  information.  Its  doctrines  cannot  have  had  a  strong  hold 
pon  the  minds  of  the  people,  nor  can  it  have  possessed  any  definite 
mythology.  Odin  and  Balder  survived  the  destruction  of  Norse 
aganism ;  but  of  the  early  Irish  deities,  their  history  or  their 
orship,  not  a  trace  remains — their  very  names  have  perished, 
s far  as  we  can  conjecture,  their  religion. must  have  consisted  of 
"ibal  divinities  and  local  rites.  As  to  the  Druids  themselves  we 
&Te  no  distinct  information.  The  practices  and  rites  of  the  Druids 
^  a  subject  fascinating  from  its  extreme  obscurity.  The  inform- 
tion  of  the  ordinary  public  upon  this  subject  is  chiefly  derived 

[•  See  Note  II. ,  at  end  of  chapter.] 
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from  the  opera  of  ''  Norma/'  which  saggests  a  oonfoaed  idc 
gloomy  oakwoods,  white-robed  priests,  and  prophetic  Tirgini, 
so-called  learning  of  the  last  century  npon  this  snbjeet  was  i 
definite,  bat  equally  unsatisfactory.  The  early  antiqoarimna,  i 
the  suggestion  of  a  few  passages  from  the  Latin  anthors,  la 
foundation  of  a  fanciful  edifice,  which  their  followers  oomph 
the  conjectures  of  each  sage  being  the  facts  assumed  by  his  pa 
This  airy  edifice  fell  to  the  ground  upon  the  first  application  of 
ticism  ;  and,  so  strong  has  been  the  reaction,  that  authors  are 
found  to  deny  the  existence  of  Druids  altogether. 

As  far  as  the  lives  of  St.  Patrick  and  of  St.  Columba  enabl 
to  form  any  opinion,  these  missionaries  did  not  find  in  Irelanc 
Scotland  any  hierarchical  system  ;  they  did  not  encounter 
arch-Druid  as  the  representative  or  head  of  a  national  religi 
they  met  abundant  opposition  from  the  Druids  of  particular  el 
and  places ;  but  they  found  no  priesthood  occupying  a  defi 
political  position,  which  the  ministers  of  the  new  religion  o 
appropriate.  The  Druids  of  this  period,  at  least,  seem  to 
nothing  more  than  the  local  priests  or  magicians  attached  to 
several  tribe  chiefs — perhaps  not  better  than  the  medicine  mei 
the  North  American  Indians. 

The  first  Christian  missionaries  had  to  discover  a  system  c 
which  the  Church  to  be  established  in  Ireland  could  be  organis 

lu  tracing  the  early  form  of  the  early  Church,  the  posit 
character,  and  origin  of  the  first  missionary,  are  an  impoi 
subject  for  consideration. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  depreciate  the  historical  posi 
occupied  by  St.  Patrick,  but  unsuccessfully.  We  possess  d 
mentary  evidence  as  to  his  life  and  doctrine,  which  may  be  f! 
treated  as  his  own  composition,  or,  at  least,  that  of  some  of 
contemporaries.  The  documents  in  question  are  as  follows  :— 
Confession  of  St.  Patrick — a  copy  of  which  was  transcribed,  at 
end  of  the  eighth,  or  very  nearly  in  the  ninth  century,  into  the 
lection  known  as  the  "  Book  of  Armagh."  It  professes  to  be  ti 
from  an  autograph  of  St.  Patrick,  for  this  seems  to  be  the  meat 
of  the  colophon  :  "  Thus  far  the  volume,  which  St.  Patrick  w. 
with  his  own  hand.**  It  was  certainly  transcribed  from  a  mi 
script  which,  in  the  year  800,  was  beginning  to  become  obac 
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1  of  whose  obscurities  the  scribe  more  than  once  complains, 
though  not  free  from  what  we  now,  at  this  age,  would  call 
perstition,  it  contains  none  of  the  ridiculous  miracles  attributed 
St.  Patrick  by  later  writers.  It  is  ''  altogether  such  an  account 
himself"  as  a  missionary  of  that  age,  such  as  Patrick  was 
imself,  might  have  composed.  Its  Latinity  is  rude ;  it  quotes 
le  ante-Hieronymian  Vulgate,  and  contains  nothing  inconsistent 
ith  the  century  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  written.  If 
t  be  a  forgery,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  for  what  purpose,  and  how 
k  could  have  been  forged.*  Secondly,  the  Epistle  to  Coroticus, 
ittribnted  to  St.  Patrick.  The  Latinity  of  the  work  is  apparently 
)f  the  same  age,  and  from  the  same  pen,  as  the  Confession.  It 
i]Qot6s  the  old  Latin  version  of  the  Bible,  and  there  seems  no  in- 
keraal  evidence  against  the  supposition  that  St.  Patrick  was  its 
rathor.  Objections  have  been  made  to  the  authenticity  of  this 
vork  on  the  ground  of  its  rude  and  barbarous  Latinity.  It  is  said 
that  it  is  difScult  to  believe  that  the  Roman  Pontiffs  were  so  stupid 
M  to  send  forth  missionaries  to  instruct  others,  who  were  themselves 
incapable  of  writing  good  Latin.  Who  can  believe  (if  St.  Patrick 
vere  a  man  of  learning  and  celebrity  in  the  fifth  century)  that  he 
could  have  written  in  so  barbarous  a  style  ?  But  this  is  an  argu- 
ment against  the  theory  that  this  work  is  a  forgery.  No  ecclesi- 
^c  of  a  later  period  would  have  concocted  such  a  document. 
None  but  St.  Patrick  could  have  written  such  a  work  at,  or 
shortly  after,  the  period  of  his  mission.f  We  have  several  subse- 
juent  Lives  of  St.  Patrick,  in  which  the  element  of  the  miraculous 
increases  as  the  date  of  the  production  becomes  more  removed  from 
the  transactions  it  professes  to  recount. 

There  is  no  certain  information  as  to  the  birth-place  of  St. 
Patrick — a  question  which  has  proved  a  source  of  endless  contro- 
v^y.  According  to  his  own  statement  in  the  Confession  and 
lictter,  he  was  the  son  of  Calpurnius,  a  Deacon,  the  son  of  Potitus, 
A  Priest.  He  was  of  respectable  family  according  to  the  flesh,  his 
fiither  having   been  a  Decurio;   and  he   gave  up  his  nobility  to 


•  Todd,  Life  of  St  Patrick,  pp.  346,  347. 
t  Ifnd,,  p.  349. 
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prosecute  his  missionary  enterprise.  An  ancient  hymn  ^  tells  us 
was  bom  at  Nemtbor.  The  Confession  states  that  his  father  i 
of  the  village  of  Bonavem  TabemisB,  and  had  there  a  small  p 
perty,  from  whence  St.  Patrick  was  taken  away  captive.  The  i 
known  names  Bonavem  Tabernias  and  Nemthur  go  but  a  short  i 
towards  fixing  St.  Patrick's  birth-place.  Later  biographers  hi 
endeavoured  to  bring  him  over  from  the  Continent,  chiefly  lor  t 
purpose  of  connecting  him  with  the  Papal  See.t  Hence  has  aril 
great  confusion  as  to  the  events  of  his  life  ;  for  nameroos  seta  i 
tributed  to  Palladius,  an  earlier  Roman  missionary,  have  be 
transferred  to  St.  Patrick.}  But  in  the  works  attriboted  to  i 
Patrick  himself  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  Continent,  or  to  aj 
special  commission  from,  or  connexion  with,  a  Continental  Chore 
According  to  his  own  statement,  he  learned  Latin  at  an  adTaao 
period  of  life — a  fact  confirmed  by  his  barbaroas  Latinity.  It 
utterly  impossible  that  any  native  of  Gaul,  the  son  of  a  monicii 
officer  under  the  Roman  Government,  could  have  been  entin 
ignorant  of  Latin.  His  original  birth-place  must  be  sought 
some  of  the  provinces  never  completely  Latinised. 

In  his  Confession,  St.  Patrick  speaks  of  Britannia  as  i 
native  country,  which  would  imply  that  he  was  bom  in  one  of  t 
provinces  of  Britain,  and  probable  conjecture  fluctuates  betwe 
Alcluaid  (now  Dumbarton)  and  Wales.  He  was  carried  ii 
Ireland  as  a  captive  in  his  youth,  and  before  his  conversion 
Christianity.  In  his  own  narration  he  says — "  I,  Patrick,  a  sinn 
the  meanest  of  all  the  faithful,  had  for  my  father  Calpumiiu 
Deacon,  son  of  the  late  Potitus,  a  Presbyter,  who  was  of  the  ton 
of  Bonavem  Tabernife ;  for  he  had  a  farm  in  the  neighbonrhoc 
where  I  was  taken  captive.  I  was  then  nearly  sixteen  j'ears  o 
I  was  carried  in  captivity  to  Hiberio,  with  many  thousands  of  nu 
according  to  our  deserts,  because  we  had  gone  back  from  God,  a 
had  not  kept  His  commandments,  and  were  not  obedient  to  c 
priests,  who  used  to  wam  us  for  our  salvation.*'    He  was  emploj 

[*  The  Hymn  of  Fiacc,  composed  probably  towmrdi  the  end  of  the  m 
or  beginning  of  the  seventh  century. — Stokes,  G<ndUieaf  p.  126,  whers  ti 
and  translation  are  given.] 

[t  See  Note  111.,  at  end  of  chapter.] 

[I  See  Note  IV.,  at  end  of  chapter.  ] 
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n  Ireland  as  a  slave^  tending  the  cattle,  bat  was  then  frequent  in 
prayer,  and  thus,  he  says,  the  love  and  fear  of  God  in  faith  "  in- 
creased npon  him."    After  six  years*  servitude  he  escaped,  and 
reiamed  to  his  parents  or  relations,  who  received  him  as  a  son, 
and  besought  him  '^  that  after  enduring  so  many  tribulations,  he 
should  not  depart  anywhere.*'     He  was,  however,  constrained  by  a 
vision,  which  he  saw  in  the  night,  to  return  to  Ireland  to  preach 
the  Gospel.     '*  In  the  dead  of  the  night  I  saw  a  man  coming  to 
me,  as  if  from  Hiberio,  whose  name  was  Yictoricus,  bearing  innu- 
merable epistles ;  and  he  gave  me  one  of  them,  and  I  read  the 
beginning  of  it,  which  contained  the  words  '  the  voice  of  the  Irish ; ' 
and  while  I  was  repeating  the  beginning  of  the  epistle,  I  imagined 
that  I  heard  in  my  mind  the  voice  of  those  who  were  near  the 
wood  Foclut,  which  is  near  the  western  sea,  and  thus  they  cried  : 
'We  pray  thee,  0   holy  youth,  to  come  and   henceforth  walk 
amongst  us  ;*  and  I  was  greatly  pricked  in  heart,  and  could  read 
no  more,  and  so  I  awoke.** 

I  have  referred  to  the  origin  and  early  life  of  St.  Patrick,  and 
ilie  impulse  which  constrained  him  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Ireland, 
as  showing  that  neither  in  his  origin,  education,  nor  feelings,  was 
ha  a  Roman ;  that  his  religious  tendencies  were  rather  towards  the 
tnoral  and  mystical,  than  the  dogmatic  points  of  Christianity. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  his  Creed,  or  Confession  of  Faith.  The 
iniyal  of  St.  Patrick  may  be  fixed  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century.  The  first  Council  of  Nice  was  held  in  a.d.  825;  the 
*  Conncil  of  Sardica  in  a.d.  847 ;  the  Council  of  Ephesus  a.d.  431 ; 
yet  St.  Patrick  appeared  ignorant  of  the  Creed,  as  settled  even  by 
the  first  Council.  He  makes  no  mention  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  nor  our  Lord's  descent  into  hell ;  he  does  not  mention  our 
I'Oid's  burial.  He  attributes  the  creation  of  all  things  to  the  Son. 
He  teaches  his  disciples  that  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity 
pours  into  us  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  creed  could  scarcely  pass  for 
orthodox  among  any  sect  of  Christians ;  but  it  is  exactly  the  doc- 
^  which  might  have  been  taught  by  a  missionary  issuing  from 
^  remote  province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  to  which  the  decrees  of 
the  Cooncil  had  not  yet  penetrated,  and  who  had  never  been  in- 
^eted  in  the  theological  subtleties  of  this  time.* 

*  Todd,  Life  of  St.  Patriok,  p.  390.     [See  Note  Y.,  at  end  of  chapter.] 
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Wo  must  remember  that  the  Western  Church  wiaelj  nenr 
inTolved  itself  in  theolo^cal  speculation.  The  doctrinal  qoestioni 
which  disturbed  the  Church  in  the  early  ages  originated  in  the 
eastern  world  ;  and  in  the  remote  provinces  of  Britain  the  perpln- 
ing  inquiries  about  the  Trinity  may  have  been  disregarded,  and 
were  certainly  not  appreciated.  But  the  hymn  known  as  the 
breastplate  of  St.  Patrick  proves  how  deep  was  the  Caith  of  the 
Christians  of  that  period  in  the  omnipotence  of  God,  in  the  maty 
of  Christ,  and  the  primary  principles  of  Christianity. 

We  are  not  to  imagine  that  St.  Patrick  landed  in  Ireland  in 
the  simple  garb  of  a  modem  missionary.  He,  from  the  finl. 
assumed  the  attire  and  position  of  a  Christian  bishop.  Thii 
appears  from  the  ancient  verses  preserved  by  the  Scholiast  oa 
Fiacc*s  hymn,  as  translated  by  Dr.  Todd  : — 

'^  Hu  comefl,  ho  comus,  with  Hhavcn  crown,  from  off  the  ttorm-toaMd  mi^ 
His  garment  piercing  at  the  neck,  with  cruok-liko  staff  crimes  he ; 
Far  in  his  house,  at  its  east  end,  his  cups  and  patens  lie  ; 
His  people  answer  to  his  voice  :  '  Amen,  Amen,*  they  cry.** 

The  position  taken  by  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland  is  clearly  show 
in  his  conflict  with  Laoghaire,  King  of  Meath.     Having  left  Ui 
ship  at  the  mouth  of  the  Boync,  St.  Patrick  travelled  to  SlaDe»  is 
the  county  of  Mouth.     There  ho  pitched  his  tent,  and  began  the 
solemn  devotions  of  Knstcr  Kvo.     The  legend  tells  ns  :— "  No* 
there  happened  in  that  year  the  idolatrous  Festival,  which  th0 
Gentiles  were  wont  to  observe  with  many  incantations  and  magifl 
inventions,  and  other  Huporstitions  of  idolatry  ;  gathering  togeUier 
the  kings,  satraps,  dukes,  chieftains,  and  nobles  of  the  peopk ; 
summoning  also  the  ma;^icians,  enchanters,  and  augurs,  with  Om 
inventors  or  teachers  of  every  art  and  gift,  unto  Laoghaire,  as  aiit9 
King  Nabucodonossor  of  old,  to  Tomoria,  which  was  their  Babyko, 
and  on  the  same  ni^^'ht  on  which  St.  Patrick  was  celebrating  Eaitafp 
they  were  worshipping  ami  (.'xcrcising  themselves  in  that  Oentik 
festivity."    The  legend  informs  us  that  the  pagan  festival  began  bj 
extinguishing  every  fire  in  the  country,  and  whoever  kindled  a  fir» 
on  that  night,  before  the  king*s  iire  was  kindled  on  the  Hill  oT 
Tara,  should  perish.     St.  Patrick  lighted  his  Paschal  firo  on  tha 
hill  of  Slane ;  and  this  being  scon  from  Tara,  the  king  demandal 
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who  was  guilty  of  this  insolence.     The  Druids  replied  that  the 
fire  they  saw  would  never  be  extinguished  unless  it  could  be  put 
out  that  night.     The  king  thereupon  yoked  his  chariots,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Slane  with  his  two  chief  Druids.     On  their  arrival  at 
Slane^  the  Druids  would  not  permit  the  king  to  enter  the  enclosure, 
where  St.  Patrick's  fires  were  burning.     They  counselled  that  St. 
Patrick  should  be  sent  for.     He  entered  the  assembly,  intoning 
the  verses  : — ''  Some  put  their  trust  in  chariots,  and  some  in 
horses ;  but  we  will  remember  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God." 
Hereupon  follows  a  strange  contest  between  St.  Patrick  and  the 
Druids,  which,  of  course,  eventuated  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter. 
After  this,  the  king,  humbled  and  terrified,  returned  to  Tara,  with 
a  few  attendants  who  survived. 

In  this,  as  in  other  instances,  we  are  struck  by  the  fact  that 
St.  Patrick  did  not  commence  by  preaching  to  the  body  of  the 
people,  but  addressed  himself,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  local 
chiefs.  According  to  Dr.  Todd,  ''This  policy  may  have  been 
porsued  by  St.  Patrick  as  much  from  necessity  as  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people.  The  chieftain 
once  'secured,'  the  clan,  as  a  matter  of  course,  were  disposed 
to  follow  in  his  steps.  To  attempt  the  conversion  of  a  clan  in 
opposition  to  their  chief  would  probably  have  been  to  rush  on 
inevitable  death,  or,  at  the  least,  to  risk  immediate  expulsion  from 
ihe  district.  The  people  may  not  have  adopted  the  outward  habits 
of  Christianity  (which  was  all,  perhaps,  that  they  at  the  first  in- 
stance adopted)  from  any  clear  or  intellectual  appreciation  of  its 
superiority  to  their  former  religion  ;  but  to  obtain  from  the  people 
cren  an  outward  profession  of  Christianity  was  an  important  step 
towards  ultimate  success.  It  enabled  Patrick  to  plant  in  every 
tribe  schools,  churches,  and  monasteries.  He  was  permitted, 
without  opposition,  to  establish  among  the  half-pagan  inhabitants 
of  the  country  societies  of  holy  men,  whose  usefulness,  devotion, 
uid  piety,  soon  produced  an  effect  upon  the  most  barbarous  and 
sarage  hearts.  This  was  the  secret  of  the  rapid  success  attributed 
to  St.  Patrick's  preaching  in  Ireland.  The  chieftains  were  at  first 
tbe  real  converts.  The  baptism  of  the  chieftain  was  immediately 
fitllowed  by  the  adhesion  of  his  clan.  The  clansmen  pressed 
^^ffly  round  the  missionary  who  had  baptised  their  chief,  anxious 
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to  receiTe  that  mjsterioas  initiation  into  the  new  faith,  to  which 
their  chieftain  and  father  had  suhmitted.  The  requirements  pi^ 
yions  to  baptism  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  rigorous ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  in  Tyrawley  and  other  remote  distridi 
Patrick^  as  he  tells  us  himself,  may  have  baptised  some  thoasaiidi 
of  men."* 

What  was  the  form  of  society  which  St.  Patrick  thus  established 
in  Ireland  ?  Amidst  lawless  and  savage  paganism,  it  would  hsvt 
been  dangerous  to  disperse  individual  missionaries.  It  was  neeat- 
sary  that  the  Christians  should  form  communities  capable  of 
defence,  and  thus  a  monastic  character  was  impressed  upon  esriy 
Irish  Christianity.  But  the  tribal  system  prevented  the  early  mis- 
sionaries securing  lands  for  the  formation  of  monastic  establiib- 
ments.  There  was  not  wealth  in  the  country  to  endow  or  support 
monastic  institutions,  such  as  were  subsequently  established  on  tin 
Continent.  This  difficulty  was  obviated  by  the  creation  of  artifi- 
cial tribes,  of  which  the  first  missionary  became  the  chief.  Lsnl 
granted  to  St.  Patrick,  or  to  any  other  ecclesiastic,  by  its  origioil 
owners,  conveyed  to  the  Clerical  Society,  of  which  it  was  tin 
endowment,  all  the  rights  of  the  chief  of  the  clan.  The  coriooi 
history  of  the  foundation  of  the  bishopric  of  Trim  illustrates  thif. 
Fcdleaid,  when  converted,  dedicated  to  Lonmen,  and  Patrick,  sal 
Fortchenn,  his  son,  all  his  territory  and  possessions  in  Trim,  "  ri/i 
his  possession^  and  with  all  his  substance,  and  with  all  his  clan." 

The  tribe  thus  created  consisted  both  of  the  monks  and  of  tb* 
original  tribesmen.  The  priest  or  saint  to  whom  it  was  originaDf 
dedicated,  tilled  three  distinct  chanictcrs  :  First,  Temporal  Chief  of 
the  Clan  ;t  second,  Abbot  of  the  Monks  ;  third,  that  of  Bishop  of 
a  Community.  U|X)n  the  death  of  the  original  saint,  who  was  tbo 
founder  of  this  society,  his  powers  passed  to  his  co-arb  or  heir. 
The  three  offices  exercised  by  the  original  founder  might  be  united 
in  one  person,  or  diviiled  among  three ;  but  his  successor  in  the 
office  of  abbot  was  specially  deemed  to  be  his  co-arb  or  heir,  and 
was  the  ruler  or  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  portion  of  the  tribSi 
Thus  we  have  two  lines  of  descent  from  the  original  foandeis  of 

*  TikIiI,  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  p.  4DS.      [8co  Noto  VL,  at  end  of  chapter.] 
[t  Soe  Noto  VII.,  at  ond  of  chaptor] 
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an — one  representing  his  lay  and  the  other  his  clerical  suc- 
;. 

v^as  not  necessary  that  the  abbot  should  he  a  hishop ;  and 
was  necessary  that  a  bishop  should  form  part  of  the  com- 
r,  for  the  purpose  of  the  performance  of  those  rites  requiring 
ml  intervention. 

ider  these  circumstances  jurisdiction  over  the  religious  com- 
f  was  appropriated  to  the  abbot,  and  the  bishop  was  consi- 
merely  as  a  superior  priest  who  exercised  a  peculiar  function. 
3  bishop  had  no  judicial  authority,  his  exercise  of  his  ofSce 
►t  confined  to  any  particular  district.  Nor  was  it  necessary 
le  number  of  bishops  should  be  limited.  A  bishop  was  em- 
in  a  religious  house  to  exercise  the  functions  of  his  degree 
►ordination  to  the  head  of  the  monastery.  We  meet  con- 
instances  of  this  in  the  lives  of  the  Irish  saints.  When 
igid  erected  her  monastery  on  the  plain  of  the  LifiFey,  she 
ed  that  she  ought  to  provide  with  prudent  care  regularly  in 
ngs  for  the  souls  of  the  people,  as  well  as  for  the  churches  of 
my  provinces  which  adhered  to  her ;  she  came  to  the  con- 
1  that  she  could  not  do  without  a  high  priest  to  consecrate 
les  and  settle  ecclesiastical  decrees  in  them.  She  therefore 
id  a  holy  man,  a  solitary  adorned  with  all  virtues,  and  by 
God  had  wrought  many  miracles.  She  sent  for  him  from 
isert,  and  went  herself  to  meet  him.  He  agreed  to  her  pro- 
,  and  she  engaged  him  to  govern  the  Church  with  her  in 
pal  dignity,  that  nothing  of  a  sacerdotal  order  should  be 
ig.  But  Condlaed,  the  bishop  thus  selected  by  St.  Brigid^ 
ibject  to  the  orders  of  the  abbots. 

This  Condlaed  was  Brigid's  principal  artist,  and  he  was 
•ed  by  dogs,  because  he  set  out  for  Rome  in  opposition  to 
/s  command,  wherefore  Brigid's  prayer  that  he  might  come 
idden  death  by  the  way,  which  was  fulfilled."* 
the  episcopal  office  was  not  exercised  in  any  specific  district, 
limber  of  bishops  was  immaterial,  and  so  numerous  were 
s,  or  rather  priests  having  episcopal  orders,  that  we  find 
communities  exclusively  of  bishops.     The  Martyrology  of 

♦  Todd,  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  p.  11. 
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Donegal  mentions  six  groups  of  seven  bishops,  and  a  litany  of  th 
ninth  centurj'  refers  to  141  groups  of  seven  bishops  each,  at  variou 
places  and  churches  in  Ireland.  St.  Patrick  is  stated  to  have  coo 
secrated  850  bishops.     Tho  Four  Masters  speak  of  700  bishops. 

We  may  easily  believe,  under  these  circumstances,  that  tb 
bishops  were  not  surrounded  b}-  the  pomp  which  they  enjorei 
in  other  countries,  as  api)ears  from  the  legend  of  St.  Colamla 
''  Bishop  Etclien  is  venerated  in  Cluain-fota-Boetain  in  Ferra  Bil 
in  tho  south  of  Meath,  and  it  was  to  him  that  St.  Columba  went  U 
have  the  order  of  bishop  conferred  on  him.  Columba  sat  an«l«i 
tho  tree  which  is  at  the  west  side  of  the  church,  and  asked  when 
tho  cleric  was.  '  There  he  is,'  said  a  certain  man,  '  in  the  field 
where  they  are  ploughing  below.*  '  I  think,'  says  St.  Culambt, 
'  it  is  not  meet  for  us  that  a  ploughman  should  confer  orders  apon 
us,  but  let  us  test  him."*  The  bishop,  by  miracle,  vindicated  hii 
sacred  character,  and  Columba  received  ordination  at  his  hands. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastical  system  may  be 
summed  U}) — 1st,  tho  bishopric  was  simply  an  ecclesiastical  degrei 
or  spiritual  function,  without  any  judicial  or  administrative  pover; 
2ndly,  tho  country  was  not  divided  into  districts  with  local  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  but  the  Church  consisted  of  isolated  monasterict 
which  were  practically  independent  of  each  other ;  3rdly,  the  dergf 
exercised  no  judicial  power  over  the  laity. 

The  Irish  monasteries  were  constituted  in  the  folloviog 
manner  : — Tho  artificial  tribe  created  by  the  founder  of  the  insU- 
tution  was  governed  by  the  co-arb  or  heir  of  the  original  saint* 
who  enjoyed  all  the  rights  and  principalities  which  belonged  to  tba 
original  chieftain,  as  well  as  the  abbatial  authority  of  the  saioftt 
but  the  temporal  and  spiritual  portions  of  the  office  were  genenDT 
divided.  The  spiritual  co-arb  was  elected  by  the  commanity  oi 
monks  over  whom  he  presided.  The  chieftain  (or  secular  co-arb) 
was  elected  under  certain  restrictions  by  the  clan.  In  this  svfteiB 
there  was  an  obvious  tendency  not  only  to  restrict  the  chieftaimbip 
to  the  family  of  the  original  founder,  but  to  throw  the  spiritnil 
succession  in  the  same  line.*^ 

Tho  family  of  the  monastery  comprised  as  well  the  monka  tf 

[*  See  Noto  VIII.,  at  end  uf  chapter.] 
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e  clansmen,  vassals,  and  serfs  living  on  the  territory  of  the  co- 
b.  In  many  cases  they  were  very  numerous,  as  appears  from 
e  battle  between  the  families  of  the  monks  of  Clonmacnoise  and 
arrow  in  the  year  764.  The  collection  of  the  produce  of  the  farm 
id  rents  and  tributes  of  the  tenants  was  made  by  an  oflBcer  called 
renach.  The  internal  domestic  affairs  of  the  monastery  were 
rerlooked  by  the  OEconomus  or  houseman,  who  superintended  the 
hours  of  the  monks,  and  saw  the  establishment  supplied  with 
lod  and  other  necessaries. 

The  Church,  thus  organised,  afforded  safety  and  security  to  its 
lembcrs,  and  naturally  became  a  refuge  for  fugitive  ecclesiastics 
rom  Britain  and  Gaul ;  hence  sprung  up  the  schools  of  learning, 
or  which  Ireland  was  celebrated  at  the  beginning  of  the  middle 
iges.  VVe  must  neither  over-estimate  nor  depreciate  these  estab- 
lishments. The  learning  they  possessed  must  be  judged  by  the 
cotemporary  state  of  Europe,  not  by  reference  to  the  education  of 
the  present  day.  They  undoubtedly  were  in  advance  of  any  schools 
existing  on  the  Continent,  and  the  list  of  the  books  possessed  by 
some  of  the  teachers  prove  that  their  institutions  embraced  a  con- 
siderable course  of  classical  learning.  The  civilisation  of  Ireland 
at  this  period,  as  far  as  it  arose  from  monastic  institutions,  was 
strictly  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  monasteries,  and  did  not 
affect  the  general  condition  of  the  people. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  was  not  attended  with  the 
establishment  of  law  and  order ;  the  form  of  the  Church  rather 
repelled  than  favoured  the  growth  of  a  national  sentiment ;  com- 
merce and  wealth  could  not  flourish  in  default  of  a  strong  govern- 
Dient,  and  where  wealth  and  commerce  are  impossible,  civilisation 
is  of  tardy  and  feeble  growth.  The  monasteries  were  themselves 
bat  communities  of  ascetic  and  hard-working  men,  who,  though 
fering  coarsely  and  living  rudely  to  some  extent,  cultivated  learning 
^  part  of  their  religious  profession,  but  had  not  the  means,  nor 
probably  the  desire,  of  practising  the  refinements  of  civilisation,  or 
of  devoting  themselves  to  learned  leisure. 

There  soon  arose  in  the  Irish  Church  a  zealous  missionary 
spirit.  St,  Columba,  banished  from  Ireland,  established  the 
monastery  of  lona,  and  by  himself  or  his  missionaries  preached 
Christianity  throughout  Scotland.     In  leathern  boats,  which  would 
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not  now  be  thought  seaworthy,  these  zealoas  ■  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  went  northward  as  far  as  Icehiml,  for  the  Norse,  when  iLfj 
first  colonised  that  island,  found  traces  of  the  residences  of  Iriih 
monks,  and  the  legend  of  St.  i3rtMidan  would  lead  ns  to  suspect 
these  enthusiastic  missionaries  sailed  westward  into  the  AtLuitk 
in  quest  of  distant  lands  to  conquer  for  the  Gospel. 

Irish  missionaries  crosseil  over  to  Eugland,  and  found  tb«r 
way  to  Gaul,  Switzerland,  and  German}',  where  the  peculiar  dif- 
cipline  of  their  Church  rapidly  brought  them  in  conflict  with  tU 
ecclesiastical  system  on  the  Continent,  for  the  Irish  bishops,  dis- 
regarding the  canon  law,  exercised  their  episcopal  functions  with- 
out reference  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  local  bishopi: 
and  the  epiacopi  vaffantes  are  alluded  to  and  condemned  in  variou 
canons.'**'  By  the  Synod  of  Hereford,  A.n.  675,  it  was  enacted  thtt 
bishops  who  were  monks  should  not  go  about  from  place  to  pliee, 
or  from  monastery  to  monastt.iy,  unless  sent  by  the  abbot,  Lai 
should  continue  in  the  same  olxvlience  they  promised  at  their  coo- 
version.  The  Council  of  Cluilons-sur-Saon,  in  813,  declares  the 
orders  conferred  by  those  Scottish  bishops  to  be  null  and  Toid, 
expressing  a  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  their  episcopacy,  tod 
accusing  theui  of  admitting  unfit  persons  to  orders.  The  title  of 
this  canon  is,  **  On  the  nullity  of  the  Ordinations  conferred  by  the 
Scoti  who  call  themselves  Bishops."  At  the  Svnod  of  Cealcvthe. 
in  the  year  HlG,  by  the  5th  caiion,  it  was  ordained  that  no  penoo 
of  the  Scotic  race  be  permitted  in  any  diocese  to  exercise  the  saocd 
ministr}',  and  it  is  declared  unlawful  to  receive  any  assistance  froO 
these  Scotic  ecclesiastics  uitlifr  in  Baptism,  or  the  celebration  of 
the  Mass,  or  administering  tlio  Kucharist  to  the  people — 1st,  be* 
cause  it  is  uncertain  whether  or  by  whom  the  Scotic  bishops  were 
ordained  ;  2ndly,  because  tlifv  scrupled  not  to  enter  other  dioceeei 
without  the  consent  of  the  «liocfsan. 

A  third  reason  is  adilcd,  which  points  to  the  peculiar  constito- 
tion  of  the  Irish  Church.  **  We  know  it  to  be  enjoined  in  the 
canons  that  no  bishop  or  pn ^bytir  venture  to  intrude  upon  tha 
parish  of  another  without  the  con>(.nt  of  liis  own  bishop.  So  mocfa 
the  more  should  we  refuse  to  receive  the  sacred  ministrations  fro* 


[*  Sco  Note  IX.,  at  end  uf  chapter.] 
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eign  nations,  amongst  whom  no  rank  is  given  to  the  metropo- 
ins,  nor  honour  to  the  other  bishops."  It  is  probable  also  that 
iny  impostors,  pretending  to  be  Irish  bishops,  travelled  on  the 
•ntinent,  and  assumed  to  perform  episcopal  functions.  At  a 
-er  period  Irish  pseudo-bishops  are  especially  mentioned.  We 
a  thus  form  an  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Irish  Church  was 
girded  by  Continental  ecclesiastics.  There  is  no  allusion  to  any 
fference  of  doctrine.*  The  Irish  are  never  spoken  of  as  heretics, 
id  the  validity  of  their  orders  was  practically  acknowledged  ;  but 
e  organisation  of  the  Church  was  regarded  as  anomalous,  and 
leir  system  of  Church  government  was  esteemed  to  be  barbarous, 
peaking  of  St.  Malachy,  St.  Bernard  writes  : — **  Our  friend 
[alachy  was  bom  of  a  barbarous  people  in  Ireland.  There  he  was 
ducated ;  there  he  was  taught  literature ;  but  from  his  native 
•arbarism  he  has  drawn  nothing,  no  more  than  the  fish  of  the  sea 
•etains  the  taint  of  the  salt  of  the  ocean. "f 

During  the  early  period  the  Irish  ecclesiastics  appear  as  an 
aggressive  body  in  England  and  the  Continent — ecclesiastical 
interlopers,  who  put  into  confusion,  and  set  at  defiance,  the  eccle- 
fiiastical  arrangements  of  the  countries  which  they  visited.  Proud 
of  their  native  Church,  they  claimed  to  be  duly  ordained  bishops, 
and  asserted  a  right,  whenever  and  wherever  they  pleased,  of  exer- 
cising their  spiritual  oflSce ;  but  subsequently  the  position  of  the 
Irish  Church  was  changed  by  the  eJBfects  of  the  Danish  invasions. 
Their  monasteries  were  devastated,  their  schools  of  learning  broken 
np,  and  as  fugitives  they  sought  the  Continent,  which  they  had 
before  visited  as  missionaries.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
inflaence  of  the  Continental  Church  reacted  upon  Ireland. 

In  the  eleventh  century  the  intercourse  between  this  country 
J^nd  the  Continent  became  very  active.  What  did  an  Irish  monk, 
Bojouming  upon  the  Continent,  then  behold  ?  He  saw  empha- 
tically, in  one  word,  Rome.  The  ancient  Roman  Empire  had 
perished ;  but  the  idea  of  a  grand  Imperial  Rome  still  possessed  the 
ifiiagination  of  mankind.  Not  merely  was  there  spiritual  Rome, 
W  also  the  German  Empire  inherited  in  popular  belief  the  position 
widthe  glories  of  the  Roman.     The  idea  of  spiritual  and  temporal 

[♦  See  Note  X.,  at  end  of  chapter.] 
t  Op.  St.  Bernard,  Vol.  I.,  col.  659. 
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nnitj  possessed  the  imagination  of  mankind.     Rome  was  the 
of  a  great  bishop,  who  ckimed  to  rule  the  Christian  Chorch, 
vindicated  religion  and  justice  in  opposition  to  the  caprices  of  1 
tyrants.     The  Church,  represented  bj  the  pope,  ruled  in  all  tbi 
spiritual,  extending  its  jurisdiction  over  an  unbroken  bierti 
from  the  centre  of  its  government  to  the  remotest  portions  of 
Christian  world.     At  the  same  time,  in  theorj-  at  least,  there 
an  emperor  unquestioned  in  his  power  as  the  vicegerent  of  C 
dealing  out  justice  impartially  to  all  men.     What  most  bare  I 
the  feelings  of  an  Irish  ecclesiastic  who  viewed  this  mighty  sysK 
He  must  have  contrasted  it  with  his  native  island,  broken  up 
petty  tribes,  incessantly  warring  with  each  other,  presided  over  1 
powerless  king,  who  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  inclinatioi 
control  his   so-called   subjects.     He   must   have  thought  of 
monasteries  not  yet  resuscitated,  the  schools  of  learning  dese: 
and  almost  forgotten,  and  longed  to  have  assimilated  bis  Cbi 
and  country  to  the  great  system  of  the  Continent. 

How  then,  also,  must  the  Roman  ecclesiastics  have  regti 
the  Church  of  Ireland '?  They  could  not  have  entertained  the  i 
of  a  separate  and  National  Church,  organised  according  to 
social  wants  of  a  small  and  barbarous  people  ;  nor  could  they  1 
tolerated  the  idea  of  schism  or  separation.  Their  theory  was 
establishment  of  one  consistent  system — a  great  imperial  govt 
ment  in  things  temporal — a  great  ecclesiastical  goverument 
things  spiritual. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  Contine 
influence  n-aeted  upon  the  Irish  Church.  Irish  priests,  who 
sojourned  at  Rome,  esteemed  as  barbarous  those  parts  of  their 
Church's  government  which  were  national  and  Celtic,  and  set  a) 
reforming  and  altering  it,  so  as  to  assimilate  it  to  the  ContiDe 
pattern. 

Such  were  the  views  of  Celsus  and  St.  ^^alachy,  the  latte 
whom  acted  under  the  influence,  and  by  the  advice,  of  the  g 
St.  Bernard.  In  lOlG,  a  Synod  was  held,  not  for  the  purpoA 
discussing  doctrinal  points,  as  to  which  there  was  then  no  quest 
but  with  the  object  of  assimilating  the  government  of  the  I 
Church  to  that  of  Rome,  and  bringing  it  into  immediate  coDoe: 
with  the  Papal  See.     In  1152,  a  Council  was  held  at  Kellf 
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vhich  John  Paparo  appeared  as  legate  of  Pope  Eugenius  the  Third. 
He  brought  over  four  palls  to  Ireland,  one  of  which  he  conferred  on 
Armagh ;  another  he  gave  to  Dublin ;  the  third  to  Cashel ;  and  the 
fourth  to  Tuam.  At  this  Council  Ireland  was  divided  into  dioceses, 
and  the  pre-eminence  of  the  several  archbishops  definitely  recog- 
nised. As  we  shall  see  afterwards,  from  the  Council  of  Cashel, 
about  or  subsequent  to  this  time,  parishes  were  created,  and  priests 
established  throughout  the  country,  who  were  not  supported  by,  or 
connected  with,  monastic  establishments. 

There  had  in  the  course  of  the  eleventh  century  grown  up  an- 
other Church  in  Ireland  among  the  Danish  colonists,  who  had 
been  converted  to  Christianity  by  missionaries  from  England,  and 
their  bishops  derived  succession  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  not  from  the  Irish  Church.  The  existence  of  this 
Danish  Church  is  not  of  much  importance  in  subsequent  history, 
but  explains  many  statements  made  by  ill-informed  English  writers 
as  to  the  position  of  the  Irish  Church. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  English  Invasion.  We  have  seen  that  this  Church  was 
originally  modelled  after  the  fashion  of  the  political  and  social 
form  of  Celtic  society,  and  was  gradually  adopting  the  system  of 
Church  government  prevailing  on  the  Continent.  It  was  looked 
npon  as  a  Church  in  some  degree  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world — of  peculiar  organisation,  and  irregular  character,  severed,  as 
it  were,  from  the  great  body  of  Christendom.  It  was  the  object  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  the  Irish  Church  itself,  and  of  the  eccle- 
siastics of  the  Continent,  to  reclaim  it  from  barbarism — to  assimi- 
late it  to  the  Continental  Church,  and  to  make  it  an  integral 
portion  of  the  spiritual  empire  of  Rome. 

When  w^e  come  to  the  English  Conquest,  we  shall  see  how  far 
this  object  was  put  forward  as  an  excuse  for  an  unprovoked  inva- 
sion ;  and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  we  shall  observe  how  far  the 
attempt  to  carry  out  this  object,  or  perhaps  the  failure  to  do  so, 
effectually  aggravated  the  disorders  which  affected  Ireland. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  IV. 


Note  I. 


While  this  is  certainly  so  as  regards  the  use  of  the  ordinary  Insh 
alphabet,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  more  doubtful  question  as  regtrif 
the  Ogham  inscriptions.  In  the  opinion  of  several  most  carefol  iidi- 
sdologists,  among  others  of  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson,  stones  with 
Ogham  inscriptions  are  found  over  tombs  of  probably,  if  not  oertiinlj, 
pagan  date. 

The  Ogham  alphabet  is  generally  supposed  to  show,  by  its  arrtogt* 
ment,  that  its  inventor  was  acquainted  with  the  Roman  alphabet ;  tfft 
with  tlie  intercourse  with  Ireland  and  Roman  Britain,  a  pagan  Iriih* 
man  might  have  acquired  the  knowledge. 


Note  II. 

As  the  Church  in  Ireland  was  later  organised,  the  biihof 
rics,  while  remaining  the  bishoprics  of  tribes,  became  territories  wifl 
a  territorial  jurisdiction  coextensive  with  the  territory  oocapi^ 
by  the  tribe  at  a  particular  time,  and  with  an  episcopal  title*  ttbi 
either  from  the  territory  itself,  as  Meath  and  Ossory,  or  from  tb 
place  within  the  territory  where  the  bishop  had  his  seat  This  ehaag 
was  completed  by  the  twelfth  centur}* ;  and  the  present  divisions  oftk 
Irish  dioceses  pretty  well  correspond  with  the  territories  which  ll 
principal  tribe  occupied  or  exercised  authority  over  at  that  time,  wbi 
the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Armagh  corresponds  with  the  two  Idili 
doms  of  Ulster  and  Meath  (associated  together  by  their  longs  beiqg  < 
the  same  races,  and  by  their  alternate  right  of  succc  sion  to  the  Croi 
of  all  Ireland),  that  of  Dublin  with  the  kingdom  of  Leinster,  that  < 
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Dasbel  with  that  of  Munster,  and  that  of  Tuam  with  that  of  Connaught. 
Bo  the  diocese  of  Derry  has  the  territory  of  the  Cinel  Eoghain ; 
that  of  Raphoe,  of  the  Cinel  Connaill ;  and  that  of  Meath,  of  the 
Southern  Hy  Niall ;  and  that  of  Killaloe,  of  the  Dal  Cais. 

Li  this  stage  the  position  of  the  Irish  bishoprics  hardly  differed 

fifom  that  of  the  English  bishoprics  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  also 

essentially  bishoprics  of  the  folk  and  not  of  the  city. 

Elmham  and  Dunwich,  Dorchester  and  Ramsbury,  bore  and  bear 

as  little  resemblance  to   Italian  or  Gaulish  episcopal  cities   as  the 

See  of  any  Irish  bishop  could  do. 


Note  III. 

There  seems  to  be  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  evidence  that 
Bonavem  TaberniaB  and  Nemthur  were  in  Strathclyde.  All  the  early 
lives  of  St.  Patrick,  down  to  that  by  Jocelyn  of  Fumess,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  wherever  they  state  where  Nemthur  was,  describe  it  as  being 
among  the  Britons  of  Ailcluaide  (Dunbarton) ;  and  Nevtur  (the  Welsh 
equivalent  of  the  Irish  Nemthur)  seems  to  be  used  as  a  synonym  for 
Ailcluaide,  in  a  poem  in  the  Black  Book  of  Caermarthen  (Skene,  Four 
Booh  of  Wales,  Vol.  II.,  p.  31.)  The  view  that  Bonavem  Taberniaa 
was  in  Gaul,  adopted  by  M*Cashel  Hoey,  by  Miss  Cusack  (the  Nun  of 
Kenmare),  in  her  Life  of  St,  Patrick,  and  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Barry,  in  a  short 
but  able  essay  on  St,  Patrick,  Apostle  of  Ireland,  seems  to  have  been 
first  put  forward  by  Dr.  Lanigan,  and  is  based  principally  on  fancied 
resemblances  between  the  names  of  Bonavem  TabernieB  to  Bononia 
(Boulogne-sur-Mer)  and  Tarabanna  (Terouenne)  and  of  Neutria,  the 
Latin  rendering  of  Nemthur,  to  Neustria,  on  statements  in  two  of  the 
lives,  that  he  was  made  captive  inArimuric  (Ii*ish)  or  Armorica  (Latin), 
which  is  assumed  to  be  the  Gaulish  Armorica,  and  on  an  assumption 
that  his  statement  that  his  family  resided  **in  Britanniis  "  might  as 
Well  mean  in  Britanny  as  in  Britain. 

Bat  even  admitting  that  such  arbitrary  alterations  of  the  text  as 
Inquired  for  this  view  be  allowed,  and  (what  is  by  no  means  certain) 
ftat  Armorica  had  obtained  the  name  of  Britannia  by  (at  latest)  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  Boulogne  was  far  distant  from  any 
pwt  of  Armorican  Britanny,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  wide 
Mtoiy  afterwards,   but  not  for   two   centuries  afterwards,   called 
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Neustria.  But  as  the  same  accounts  which  stato  tliat  be  was  taket 
captive  in  **  Arimuric,"  distinctly  state  that  lie  was  bom  among  tin 
Britons  of  Ailchiaidc,  and  **  Arimuric  **  is  frequently  used  by  Irlsl 
writers,  as  a  general  term,  to  denote  any  district  on  the  sea-coa5t- 
a  n'rimi— and  probably  bears  the  meaning  in  one  out  of  ike  iLw 
places  in  which  this  statement  occurs. 

An  able  article  in  the  Dublin  lierinrj  January,  1888,  abaDdom  (bt 
Boulogne  birthplace  for  one  in  Central  or  Southern  GauL  Tin 
argument  on  which  the  author  lays  most  stress  is  the  improbability  d 
Boman  names  like  Calpurnius  and  Roman  titles  like  Decurio  cxistiiu; 
in  Strathclyde  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  ceo* 
tur}'.  But  we  know  how  enduring  the  Roman  civic  organisation  wu 
The  legions  were  not  iinully  withdrawn  until  407.  After  their  wilb* 
drawal,  and  when  the  provincials  were  left  to  their  own  resources,  ihtn 
is  strong  evidence  that  the  princes  of  Strathclyde  belonged  to  the  mosl 
Romanised  section  of  the  Britons ;  and  although  the  open  countn 
was,  no  doubt,  from  time  to  time,  swept  bare  by  the  Picts  and  Scou 
after,  as  it  was  before,  the  legions  left,  the  **  Ordo  Decurionum,"  mij 
well  have  still  existed  in  the  unconquered  city.  Calpurnius,  the  priest 
was,  no  doubt,  a  Briton,  as  Anrelius  Ambrosius,  the  prince,  was,  ini 
the  name  that  Patrick  bore  in  his  youth — Succat — is  barbarian 
sounding  enough.  No  doubt,  this  consideration  of  the  state  of  tbi 
fonner  Roman  province  is  an  argument  for  an  early  as  against  a  liU 
date  for  tlie  St.  Patrick  of  the  Confession — a  question  which  will  h 
refeiTod  to  in  a  sul)S(quent  Note. 

Further,  at  that  time  the  plural  llntanniit  was  the  official  to 
recognised  term  to  express  the  Roman  provinces  in  insular  Dritaio 
and  its  meaning  in  the  fifth  century  was  as  unmi.stakable  as  the  Urn 
•*  Great  Britain  **  would  be  now  ;  and  in  the  Epistle  to  Corcticus  h 
speaks  of  the  soldiers  of  Coroticus  as  his  fellow-citizens.  The  questioi 
as  to  whether  the  St.  Patrick,  the  author  of  the  Confession,  did  no 
start  on  his  missionary  career  from  the  Continent  is  another  and  < 
\'Qty  different  one.  as  to  which  see  the  next  Note. 


Note  IV. 

The  mission  of  Palladius  is  the   only  event  connected  with  tb 
cstabhiihment  of  Christianity  in  Ireland  as  to  which  there  is  eonteiB 
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^rary  Continental  authority  ;  and  although  tradition  gives  varying 
accounts,  and  different  opinions  may  well  now  be  held,  of  the  results 
and  termination  of  his  mission,  the  account  given  by  Prosper  of 
Acquitane,  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  undertaken,  have 
never  been  questioned.  In  his  Chronicle,  written  circa  455,  he  says, 
under  a.d.  429 — **  At  the  instance  of  the  Deacon  Palladius,  Pope  Celes- 
tine  sends  Germanus,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  in  his  name  (yke  sua),  and 
having  driven  away  the  heretics  '*  (t.^*..  Pelagians),  **  directs  the  Britons 
to  the  Catholic  faith."  And  under  a.d.  431,  "  Palladius,  having  been 
ordained  by  Pope  Celestine,  is  sent  as  the  first  bishop  to  the  Scots 
believing  in  Christ."  And^  under  the  same  year,  he  says  of  Pope 
Celestine,  that  having  ordained  a  bishop  for  the  Scots,  whilst  he  strove 
to  keep  the  Roman  island  (i.^.>  Britain)  Cathohc,  he  made  also  the 
barbarous  one  (!>.»  Ireland)  Christian.  Palladius  was  probably  a  Gaul, 
and  a  member  of  a  family  which  gave  an  archbishop  to  Bourges  before, 
and  another  shortly  after,  this  date,  and'  a  member  of  which  had  been 
banished  to  Britain  by  Julian  the  Apostate.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
doubtful  whether  he  was  a  deacon  of  the  Roman  Church,  or  one  sent 
by  the  Gauhsh  bishops,  who  had  held  a  Sjnod  on  the  subject,  to  urge 
on  the  pope  the  necessity  of  sending  the  mission  to  Britain* 

There  is  no  further  contemporary  Continental  reference  to  Palladius 
or  his  mission,  but  he  is  mentioned  in  all  the  early  Irish  Lives  of 
Patrick,  and  in  all  of  them  his  mission  is  described  as  a  comparative 
Mure.  He  is  stated  first  to  have  landed  at  Inver  Deagha,  now  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Vartry  at  Wicklow,  and  to  have  been  driven  away 
by  the  chief  Nathi,  son  of  Garrchu,  the  same  place  where  St.  Patrick 
afterwards  attempted  to  land,  and  the  same  chief  who  prevented  him 
from  landing.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  remained  some  time  in 
the  country,  and  to  have  consecrated  some  churches  ;  and  one  account 
Bays  positively,  and  another  as  one  of  two  accounts,  that  he  was  mar- 
tyred in  Ireland.  Most  of  the  accounts,  however,  state  that  he  re- 
turned to  Britain,  and  died  in  the  territory  of  the  Picts,  and  the  later 
^ves  state  the  place  of  his  death  to  have  been  Fordun,  in  the 
Meams. 

So  much  of  the  history  of  Palladius  and  his  mission  seems  necessary 
^  be  given,  as  it  and  the  Confession  and  Epistle  of  St.  Patrick  are 
the  absolutely  certain  points  in  a  most  difficult  and  complicated 
question,  namely — to  how  many  persons  are  the  Patrician  legends 
referable  ? 

Another  important  matter  with  reference  to  him  is  to  be  noted. 
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Tircclian,  in  liis  annotations  to  the  Ilynin  of  Fiaco,  in  the  I**'"k  t^f 
Anniujh,  rails  him  '*  Palladius  qui  Patricius  alio  nomine  appelUfattor." 
I  shall  have  to  refer  further  to  Palladius  and  his  niiissiou  in  a  sabae* 
quent  Note. 


Note  V. 

The  view  given  in  the  text  of  the  history  and  work  of  St.  Pairick 
is,  in  substance,  that  taken  by  Dr.  Todd,  in  Si.  Patrick^  the  ApoAli  tJ 
Ireland, 

Since  tlu^se  lectures  were  first  published,  several  works  of  gnii 
learning  and  ability  have  been  written  u|)on  the  Patrician  ControTem. 
The  principal  of  these  are  Ijoca  I'atnciunn,  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  F. 
Shearman,  P.P. ;  an  article  in  the  Ihiblin  Iltriew  for  April.  iwO, 
on  The  lUrthplace  of  St.  Patrick,  by  Cardinal  Moran  ;  the  artick 
in  the  Jhthlin  lUvu'ir  for  January,  1883,  referrcil  to  in  Note  IIL: 
The  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  by  Miss  Cusack  (the  Nnn  of  Kenmire). 
containing  a  translation  of  what  is  calk'd  The  Tri/fartiU  Life  of  N. 
Patrick,  bv  Mr.  W.  M.  Ilcnnessv ;  and  a  most  admirublc  critical  ev 
aniination  of  the  Patrician  docunieiits,  by  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson,  con* 
taiiied  in  Vol.  XXVII.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  liotfal  Jrinh  Acati/my, 
the  last  pubHshetl  work  of  that  most  di.stinguished  scht»lar,archsok>piU 
and  poet,  just  now  passed  away.  In  addition  to  these,  ther?  is  a  rather 
full  discus.^ion  of  this  quistion  in  Skene's  (.\'ltic  Scotland^  Vol.  II.* 

These,  I  think,  cloarly  show  tliat  the  traditional  accounts  of  St 
Patrick,  resting  as  tliey  do  on  documents  of  great  antiquity,  going  htA 
certainly  to  the  sfvuith,  if  not  to  the  sixth,  century,  although  noM 
are  strictly  contLni]>orary,  caimot  be  disroganleil  as  completely  U 
they  are  in  tiie  view  taken  by  Dr.  T(xld,  and  in  the  text.  On  iht 
other  hand,  in  my  o])iiui)ii,  many  of  tiie  Acta  contained  in  the 
several  Lives  of  St.  Patrick,  especially  tbo.se  written  after  tho  eiglitb 
century,  are  tpiite  inconsistfiit  witli  his  own  Ftateiuents  in  tiie  Cod* 
fession,  and  it  is  chronoIn;4iciilly  impossible  to  attribute  all  of 
them  to  the  one  persr)n.  Some  of  these  Acta  vmy  be  attributed  to 
Palladius,  ''qui  Patricius  alio  n(ii<<iiio  appellabatur;*'  others  maybf 
rejected  altogether  as  invented  additions;  but  tlicre  then  remain 
other  traditions,  embodied  in  the  t  :irlier  Lives,  dillicult  to  reject,  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  the  statements  in  tho  Confession,  and  difficott 

*  Tti  the  W(»rL4  iiu-iitii>iii  d  :il><>ve  must  h'}  aiMei  Pr-jfeShor  Stoke«*  Irdtwd 
and  the  Celtic  CViurcA.  published  since  this  Note  was  written. 
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ipply  to  Palladius ;  and  these  the  Eev.  J.  F.  Shearman  considered 
)lied  to  a  third  Patrick,  to  whom  there  are  occasional  references  as 
Q  Patraic,  or  **  the  elder  Patrick,"  Op.  Cit.,  Part  XIIL 
As  there  has  been  so  much  discussion  on  this  subject,  and  fils  I 
nk  the  view  adopted  in  the  text  leaves  many  important  considera- 
•ns  out  of  sight,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  out  of  place  here  to  give  a  short 
etch — 

I.  Of  the  early  documents  relating  to  St.  Patrick. 

II.  Of  his  history  according  to  these  documents, 

HI.  Of  the  various  efforts  to  reconcile  that  history  with  his  own 
itements  in  the  Confession  and  Epistle  to  Coroticus,  and  with  the 
bitted  facts  of  contemporary  history. 

Seven  so-called  Lives  of  St.  Patrick  were  published  by  Dr.  Colgan 

the  Trins  ThaumaUirga.     The  first  and  oldest  of  these  is  the  Hymn 

Fiacc,  referred  to  supra ,  p.  76.  The  others  are  numbered,  and 
ually  cited  as  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
Ives,  and  they  are  arranged  according  to  their  supposed  antiquity, 
e  best  being  what  is  called  the  Tripartite  Life,  The  sixth  Life,  by 
icelyn  of  Fumess  (circa  1182)  is  probably  later  than  the  seventh, 
bich  is  considered  by  that  distinguished  Irish  scholar,  Mr.  W.  M. 
eiinessy,  who  translated  the  Irish  version  of  it  for  Miss  Cusack*s  Life, 
>t  to  give  internal  evidence  of  being  later  than  the  end  of  the  ninth 
ntury. 

The  Hymn  of  Fiacc,  with  a  gloss  and  scholium  of  uncertain  age 
ton  it,  has,  in  the  Irish  text,  with  a  translation,  been  pubhshed  by 
r.  Whitley  Stokes  (Goidelicaj  126,  et  seq.). 

There  are  also  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  in  Trinity  College  Library, 
0  other  documents  of  great  importance — one  that  is  called  The 
inotations  of  Tirechan.  This  purports  to  have  been  taken  down  by 
rechan  from  the  teaching  of  Bishop  Ultan  of  Ardbraccan,  who  died 

656.  The  other,  a  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  by  Muirchu  Maccumach- 
2ni,  which  professes  to  have  been  written  under  the  direction  of 
shop  Aed,  of  Sletty,  who  died  a.d.  698.  This  Life  is  imperfect  in 
2  Book  of  Armagh ;  but  a  perfect,  although  later  codex,  has  been 
md  in  the  Boyal  Library  at  Brussels,  and  the  two  texts,  compared 
d  pubhshed  by  the  Bev.  E.  Hogan,  S.J.,  Documenta  de  Sto.  Patricio. 
rts  bad  already  been  translated  by  Mr.  Stokes  in  Qoidelica, 
These  are  certainly  older  than  any  of  the  Lives  in  the  Trias  Thauma- 
gay  except  the  Hymn  of  Fiacc,  and  Dr.  Todd  and  Mr.  Skene  con- 
er  them  to  be  older  than  it.  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson,  however, 
isidered  the  Hymn  of  Fiacc  to  be  the  oldest,  but  to  have  been 
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written  after  5G5,  as  it  alludes  to  Tara  as  a  desert,  altliongh  the  Rp* 
posed  author,  Fiacc,  Bishop  of  Sletty,  was  ordained  by  St.  Patrick. 

Of  the  remaining  Lives,  two,  the  second  and  the  fourth,  setm  U 
have  heen  written  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  by  the  iim  (A 
the  term  **  Scotia  '*  to  designate  Ireland. 

There  is  also  a  Short  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  by  Marcus  the  Anchorite, 
probably  of  the  ninth  centur}*,  annexed  to  Nennius*  UUtoria  Uritontm. 

While,  like  the  Confession,  all  these  Lives,  cither  expressly  or  bv 
inference,  describe  St.  Patrick  as  having  been  bom  in  Uritain.  \he 
Scholiast  on  the  llynni  by  Fiacc,  the  fifth  Life,  or  Life  by  Probas.  antl 
the  Tripartite  Life,  represent  him  as  having  been  carried  off  inlfl 
captivity  from  Arniorica  ;  but  in  the  Life  by  Probus,  tlie  term  •*  .^ri- 
muric"  may  merely  mean  a  sea-side  district.  In  the  other  tvoiiu 
distinctly  called  A  rim  uric  of  Lctha,  or  Arniorica  of  the  Coniiuriit. 
And  the  Scholiast,  Probus,  the  Tripartite,  and  Jocelyn,  state  that  hii 
mother  was  a  sister  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours. 

All  agree  that  he  spent  thirty  years  in  study  on  the  Continent. 
The  earlier  Lives  state  tliis  study  as  having  been  altogether  with  Si 
(ierman  of  Auxerre,  but  the  later  ones  state  part  to  have  licen  qienl 
with  St.  Martin  at  Tours.  The  place  of  study  with  St.  Gt^nniniSi 
except  by  Muirchu,  who  places  it  at  Alsioilor,  evidently  Antissodnnui 
(Auxerre),  stated  to  be  in  **tlic  Islands  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,"  or  "is 
insula  Arelanensi,"  or  **  Arelatense,"  probably  the  delta  of  the  RboiM 
or  Caniargue.  While  engaged  in  study  with  St.  German,  he  recei^p 
the  call  to  go  to  Ireland  from  an  angel  of  God,  Victor.  He  then  scloo 
with  a  companion  or  companions,  sent  with  him  by  St.  German,  fo 
Rome,  to  obtain  consecration  as  a  bishop.  While  on  the  journey,  the 
met  at  a  ])lace  variously  called  Klinioria,  Kboria,  and  Curbia  (if  eilhe 
of  the  former  be  tlie  true  reading,  i)robably,  Ivrea,  /•-';*•  »rf«/iiM  Aof^ 
tinus  and  Denedictns,  bearing  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Palladia 
Hearing  this,  Patrick  went  no  further,  but  turned  aside  to  a  neigl 
bouring  city,  where  he  was  consecrated  bishop  by  a  **  wondrous  ma 
and  chief  bishop,"  Amathorex,  and  his  companions  received  orden< 
lower  rank.  The  Scholiast  on  Fiacc  describes  Amathorex  as  "  Ant 
sitxlorensis  Kpisc«ipus,"  which  would  stem  to  identify  lum  wit 
Amator,  the  predecessor  of  St.  (lernian,  \\ho  died  in  418;  but  all 
stales  that  it  was  a  week  Infore  the  deatli  of  St.  Celestine,  who  died  i 
IM  ;  and  it  nni>t  have  been  after  i'M  when  Palladius  was  conff 
crated.  The  Scholiast  also  states  the  consecration  to  have  been  i 
the  presence  of  Ptipc  CeK^tinc.  and  ot*  tlie  Fm[K*ror  Thcodosius  tb 
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Dunger,  which  latter  is  a  statement  rather  infirmatory  of  the  evi- 
enee,  as  that  emperor  never  seems  to  have  visited  the  west. 

These  dates  excluding  Bishop  Amator,  Cardinal  Moran,  in  Ir,  Ecc. 
^ord,  Vol.  III.,  suggests,  assuming  Ebmoria  to  be  Ivrea,  St.  Maximus, 
Bishop  of  Turin,  425-451,  to  have  been  the  bishop  meant  by 
Amathorex. 

After  his  consecration  he  proceeded  to  Ireland.  First  attempts  to 
land  at  Inver  Deagha  (Wicklow),  but  was  prevented  from  landing  by 
Nathi,  son  of  Garrchu — the  same  place  and  the  same  chief  as  in  the 
case  of  Palladius.  Sailing  northwards,  he  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Boyne,  and  commenced  his  missionary  labours,  which  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  give  an  account  of. 

As  to  the  date  of  his  death,  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
Tireclian,  who  fixes  the  death  of  St.  Patrick  at  two  or  five  years  before 
the  death  of  King  Laoghaire  MacNiall,  who  died  in  463,  and  the 
Hymn  of  Fiacc,  which  states  him  to  have  preached  sixty,  and  Muirchu, 
who  states  him  to  have  taught  sixty-one  years  in  Ireland,  which  would, 
counting  from  432,  bring  his  death  to  492  or  493,  instead  of  the  458 
or  461  of  Tirechan.  And  while  Tirechan  says,  that,  Hke  Moses,  no 
one  knows  the  place  of  his  burial,  Muirchu,  and  all  the  subsequent 
Lives,  give  Down,  or  Saul  Patrick,  near  Down,  as  the  place  of  his 
sepulture. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  Irish  traditions,  reference  to  another 
I^atriek,  known  as  **  Sen  Patraic,"  or  the  elder  Patrick.  Thus,  in 
the  concluding  lines  of  the  Hymn  of  Fiacc,  it  is  said  : — 

"  When  Patrick  departed,  he  went  to  the  other  Patrick  ; 
It  is  together  they  ascended  to  Jesus,  Mary's  Son." 

And  the  Scholiast  on  this  says — **It  is  what  Patrick,  the  son  of  Cal- 
purnius,  promises  to  Sen.  Patrick,  *  that  together  they  would  go  to 
heaven.'  And  it  is  related  that  Patrick  was  from  the  xiii.  (xvi.)  of 
the  kalends  of  April  to  the  ix.  of  the  kalends  of  September  upon  the 
field,  and  angels  around  him  praying  to  Sen.  Patrick." 

In  the  Felire  of  Angus  the  Caldee  (O'Curry,  MS.  materials,  p.  61, 
368,  Petrie's  Antiquities  of  Tara,  93),  under  August  24  (ix.  kal.  Sept.) — 

(Sen  Patraic)  "  Old  Patrick,  head  of  battle, 

Mild  tutor  of  our  patron." 

And  this  is  glossed — **  Tutor  of  Patrick  of  Macha,"  i.^.,  Armagh  ;  and 
a  farther  gloss  states  that  he  is  venerated  at  Glastonbury  of  the  Gael 
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in   Saxon  land,  **  but    his  reliqucs  arc  in   Ulster,   Sen  Patraie  in 

Armagh." 

The  Annah  of  UUtrr  place  under  the  year  457-458 — *'  Quies  Senii 
Patricii  ut  alii  libri  dicunt/* 

It  8cein.s  pro1)a1)le  tliat  Patricius  was  (whether  there  were  one  or 
more  apostles  of  Irohuid)  so  desi<^nated,  a  title  of  honour  rather  this, 
and  possibly  not  at  all,  a  pro^xT  name.  The  Lives  state  that  it 
given  to  St.  Patrick  upon  his  consecration  as  bishop,  and  three 
are  given  as  previously  Ixlonging  to  him — Surait,  Cuthraiifr,  and  Mofh 
7iiiiM.  The  Rev.  J.  F.  Shearman  has  ^Mven  a  number  of  instanoM 
where  Patrick  is  sjwkcn  of  by  early  Irish  writers  as  the  title  of  an 
ecclesiastical  rank,  as  "  tlij  Patrick  of  Munster,"  apparently  expressing 
primacy. 

At  this  time  wo  know  that  in  the  Roman  civil  organisation  tlie 
term  Patricius,  **  patrician,"  iiad  lost  its  original  meaning,  and  liaJ 
acquired  that  of  the  person  i».o.\t  in  rank  to  and  exercising  a  dtrki^ilc^ 
authority  fr:)m  the  einprror,  and,  in  many  cases,  to  barlmrian  pn«ce»- 
It  may  possildy  b'j  that  this  title,  faiuiliar  in  this  sense  to  the 
barbarians,  may  have  seemed  a  ])roj)er  one  to  dt?signate  a  bishe^  pre- 
eminent in  rank  and  di!.:nity  above  bis  fellows,  but  still  deriving  Lis 
authority  from  iii>^  eoipini^sion  from  Rome. 

It  is  also  pn>-;iblf  tbat  Patricius  mav  have  Ik'CU  a  familv  name. 
as  it  SLi-ins  to  have  bi  i-n  usual  to  ado])t  titles,  and  this  among  other?, 
as  sonic  of  the  nanus  in  the  lote^  ntrin''  of  names  affected  bv  the 
Romans  of  llie  lime,  as  in  the  ca^f  of  Cassindorus  Senator. 

Three  viiws  have  been  advuratcil  in  the  .^eVeral  l»ooks  I  hiw 
referre^l  to.  1.  Tbe  vi.w  laki  n  by  l>r.  Todd,  and  .Mibstantially  by 
Mr.  Skcni',  is  so  cbarly  piit  in  tlie  i'.\t.  antf\  pp.  75-77,  that  I  ni-e«l  not 
further  refer  to  it.  1  li.ive  before  stated  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  i> 
imi»os>il»le  to  i;.Mji)n-  llie  I'i^lory  <»f  Si.  Patrick's  residence  in  Gaul  and 
mission  from  Ronu-,  in  liie  \\\iy  tbis  tin  ory  does.  This  view,  hoir- 
ever,  in  sui»tance  accipt-i  Inni  llie  tra>Iiiional  accounts  the  failure  of 
Palladins'  mi^.^ion,  aini  his  reiurn  lo  and  death  in  Rritain. 

2,  .Miss  C'u-aek.  and  the  ariielc  in  the  half  in  /*Vi/«ir,  JamuTT. 
lHs:{,  follnwini:  the  old.  r  autiioriti*  s,  still  <Uny  the  inconsist- 
ency bitNyeeii  tin-  ('onlV>.-inn  anil  tin-  Livvs.  even  to  the  extent  of 
his  having  been  n«  phi  '»v  ami  i'';i»il  »'!'  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  And 
Canlinal  Moran,  in  t'ue  /''•/.«  7.'.  * '»  m,  April,  l-^so.  also  considers  tlifit 
the  l.ives  are  sMbst.i  i*iail\  en:.-;-:-  :it  with,  and  only  applicable  to, tliO 
St.  Patrick  of  the  Cuuii  ^.^it>:i.     P'-it  S:.  Martin,  who  was  a  native,  not 
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f  Ganl,  but  of  Pannonia,  died  in  402.     The  Lives  which  state  St. 
^atrick  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  St.  Martin,  all  bring  him  to  Tours, 
fter  a  period  of  study  with  St.  German  at  Auxerre,  and  St.  German 
iid  not  become  Bishop  of  Auxerre  until  418 ;  and  it  is  hardly  pro- 
^ble,  even  if  possible,  that  the  pupil,  as  but  a  very  young  man,  of 
it.  Martin,  would  have  lived  until  492  or  493,  the  date  given  for 
lis  death  by  two  of  the  three  oldest  authorities.    I  cannot  add  any- 
thing to  the  arguments  used  in  the  text  against  the  probability,  or 
even  the  possibility,  of  either  the  language  or  the  expressions  of  the 
Confession  being  that  of  one  trained  in  the  best  schools  of  Western 
Europe ;  and  that  this  pupil  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  German  should 
lament  in  the  touching  words  of  the  Confession,  not  only  his  lack  of 
learning,  but  his  lack  of  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
in  his  indignant  protest  against  those  who  tried  to  keep  him  (or  put 
him)  from  his  hard-earned  episcopate  (laboriosum  episcopatum),  he 
would  have  omitted  to  mention  that  he  had  been  consecrated  under 
the  striking  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  Lives,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  pope,  St.  Celestine  himself. 

I  do  not,  however,  think  that  anything  in  the  Confession  is  incon- 
sistent with  his  having  visited,  or  been  ordained,  or  even  consecrated 
in  Gaul. 

8.  The  Rev.  J.  F.  Shearman,  in  Loca  Patriciana,  seeing  the  diffi- 
culties in  reconciling  the  Confession  with  the  Lives,  and  further, 
baring  satisfied  himself  from  his  exhaustive  investigation  of  the 
local  traditions  relating  to  St.  Patrick,  that  the  acta  attributed  to 
St.  Patrick  could  not  be  all  of  one  man,  put  forward  the  view  that 
there  were  three  St.  Patricks.  1st,  Palladius — the  story  of  whose 
&ilare  and  death  in  Britain  he  adopts ;  2nd,  the  St.  Patrick  of  the 
Lives,  whom  he  identifies  with  **  Sen  Patraic,"  and  holds  to  have 
come  to  Lreland  in  432,  after  his  consecration  by  St.  Celestine,  and  to 
We  died  in  458  or  461  ;  and  8rd,  the  Patrick  of  the  Confession, 
vhom  he  considers  to  have  been  a  native  of  Ailcluaide,  but  to  have 
studied  in  Gaul,  to  have  come  to  Ireland  a  simple  priest,  about  440, 
to  have  been  consecrated  a  bishop  in  Britain  or  Armorica  about  455, 
and  to  have  died  in  492  or  498.  This  view  certainly  harmonises  the 
various  accounts  in  a  singular  degree,  but  with  the  difficulty,  that 
while  there  is  contemporary  Continental  authority  for  the  mission  of 
Palladius,  and  the  Confession  and  the  Epistle  to  Coroticus,  are  the 
stings  of  Patrick,  son  of  Calpumius,  himself,  the  evidence  for  the 
®^nce  of  Sen  Patrick,  as  a  distinct  person,  is  very  shadowy,  and  it 
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compels  the  Lives  which  profess  to  he  Lives  of  Patrick,  son  of  Calf  ir- 
iiius,  to  he  tre:ite(l  for  the  ^'reatcr  port  of  llioir  contents  as  appiviu^'  lo 
u  (lilTtTent  person. 

A  view  whicli  is  sugj,'c.stL-<h  nither  than  put  forward,  hv  Dr.  To»il 

Bcems  to  me  to  present  as  few  chflicuhies  as  anv,  hut  still  can  oijIv  W 

reganlcd  as  more  tlian  a  po?isihhj  hypothesis;  nanifly,  that  we  «1ji.:;M 

reject  the  account  of  the  faihire  of  Valhulius*  mission,  which  onlv  rt?y 

on  Irish  and  some  late  Scotch  authorities,  wlio  mav  have  bocii  inda- 

cnced  hy  a  desire  to  j:ive  the  whole  credit  of  the  conversion  of  Irrlii>i 

to  the  one  saint.    While-  Prosper  (cited  sitpni,  p.  91)  merely  states  PiUi- 

dius  to  have  heen  sent  as  hishop  to  the  Scots,  the  *•  oftice"  of  St.  Itlr*- 

tine,  in  nearly  the  same  words  as  Prospcr's  reference  to  that  pop^.a^i 

Betle,  /'>f.  IJist.,  xiii.,  distinctly  attrihute  the  conversion  of  Irclan-l  l? 

Palladius.     Many  of  the  matters  in  the  Lives,  most  inconsistent  wiib 

the  Confession,  nuiy  well  he  true  of  Palladium,    lit*  was  probahly  a  Gail. 

possibly  coimectcd  with  iJritain.     He  appears  in  connexion  xrAh  S:. 

German  in  the  history  of  St.  (lerman's  misision  to  l>rit^'iin.     He  tbin 

was  evidently  with,  and  may  have   heen  consecrated   hisliop  by.  or  u 

the  presence  of,  Pope  Celesiine.     The  history  of  his  repulse  by  Xaiiii. 

the  son  of  (larrchii,  is  exactly  reivated  in  the  historv  of  St.  Palhfk. 

with  the  ditVtn.iice,  that  while  St.  Patrick,  sailini:  north,  lands  at  lb 

mouth  of  the   l»<»vne.  and  conjmences  his  successful  missionarv  carK:. 

Palladius  continues  lii-^  n<»rtliward  course,  and  crosses  to  coast j>  of  IV:- 

land,  until  hv  reaches  and  di»-<i  at   Fordun.  in  tliat  same  year  or  tit* 

year  after.     Ihit   still  Wi?   tiiid.  in  sj»ile  of  that   repulse,  that  ceruin 

churches  in  Ireland   are  admiueil  to  have  been  founded   Iiv  him.  ao^ 

the  fact  that  Pallailiiis  '•  Pairicius  alio  noniine  ajiKllabatur."      Il  i*. 

I  admit,  V4rv  ililVn'ult  t'»  '/i.t    ov«  r  the  ilistinct   statement   as  to  ill* 

failure  of  P:i!l:tdiu^'  mi-<i'iii.  whi<-h  is  fouml  in  so  old  an  authohtT  ai 

the  I5oc»k  of  Armie^li;  l»ut  ail  tin-  otlur  virws  seem  to  mv  to  involve  ai 

great  ditli cullies. 

As  We  hav*  m  » i».  tin-  ti'Hliiii.jiMl  account-,  and  those  who  now  boU 
bv  them  as  1m  Im-.;  <*<'ij-i-u  i:l  \wi!i  tli--  (."onfi  s-inu — I)r.  Toild  and  lb* 
liev.  .J.  y.  Slu;inn;i:i— ;ill  a--.iiiu-  tliat  the  nii.-sion  of  Patrick.  lb« 
son  of  C'al]MM'iiiii-.  \va^  l:t:(r  tlitti  that  of  Palladius.  Sir  Samntl 
Ferguson,  in  hi-  Pa;«r  on  tin-  I'atiician  «l«u*umi  nt<,  to  which  I  hiw 
referred  hi  fiUe.  h;i-.  I  tliinl;.  i:.::'iv  o!i:  -ouir  case  for  tlieprioriuof 
Patrick,  the  s«in  of  < '.  Ipiii siiii-.  (*Mi;si:,ly  the  ('onfessi(m  secms  U) 
claim  for  its  writi  r  in. it  h<-  u:i-  tl;i-  l.i-t  to  briiii:  Christianity  t0 
Ireland.     Alth('i:/h  Pjll.idi.;^  i  >  •!«  tiiulh  ^aid  to  havo  been  the  firtf 
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[shop  sent,  yet  he  is  sent  as  such  bishop  "  to  the  Scots  believing  in 
hrist."  Possibly  he  was  so  sent,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties, 
iluded  to  in  the  Confession,  as  to  St.  Patrick's  episcopate. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  decidedly  think  that  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Shearman 
as  made  out  a  preponderating  case  for  there  being  more  than  one 
erson  successfully  engaged  in  the  Christianisation  of  Ireland ;  that 
Qe  of  these  persons  had  substantially  the  career  in  Gaul  described  in 
ae  earlier  Lives  ;  that  that  one  was  not  the  St.  Patrick,  son  of  Cal- 
umius,  but  may  have  been  Shearman's  Cambrian,  or  second  St. 
*atrick,  or  may  have  been  Palladius. 

I  have  mentioned  the  Epistle  to  Coroticus  but  slightly.  It  does 
ot  seem  to  me  to  throw  much  light  on  any  of  the  difficulties  I  have 
dverted  to,  nor  even  to  fix  its  date  with  any  certainty ;  for  although 
le  Coroticus  to  whom  it  is  addressed  seems  to  be  satisfactorily  identi- 
ed  with  a  Ceretic  Guiedec,  a  regulus  of  or  in  Strathclyde,  Ceretic  is 
epresented  by  some  authorities  as  flourishing  about  a.d.  490  ;  he  is 
y  others  identified  with  Maxen  Guletic,  the  Maximus  raised  by  the 
Tritons  to  the  purple,  in  a.d.  888  ;  the  only  certain  thing  being  that 
le  was  the  ancestor,  fifteen  generations  back,  of  the- King  of  Alclyde, 
iving  in  a.d.  878. 


Note  VI. 

Although  the  whole  of  Ireland  adopted  Christianity  in  name,  at 
east,  through  the  preaching  of  St.  Patrick,  or  the  St.  Patricks,  traces 
•f  paganism  seem  to  have  lingered  on  for  .some  time,  And  there  is 
yen  some  reason  to  think  that  the  Battle  of  Magh  Bath  (Moira),  in 
.D.  637,  was  the  last  despairing  struggle  of  paganism  against  Chris- 
ianity,  as  well  as  of  the  Picts  of  Ulster  against  the  Hy  Niall  con- 
uerors,  both  typified  in  the  victorious  King  of  Ireland,  Domnall,  the 
lear  relation  of  St.  Columba. 


Note  VH. 

That  is  of  the  artificial  monastic  clan,  created  as  stated  above, 
'he  **  fine  Manach,"  or  Monastic  family,  remained,  however,  closely 
onnected  with  the  tribe  from  whom  the  **  endowment,"  as  we  should 
ow  call  it,  proceeded,  by  reciprocal  rights  and  duties,  as  to  the  nature 
f  which  see  Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland^  VoL  III.,  pp.  81,  83,  39,  41. 
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NoTB  vm. 

As  to  this  see  the  rales  as  to  the  succession  to  abbacies,  given  io 
Ancient  Laws  of  Ireland^  Vol.  III.,  p.  75.  He  was  first  to  be  electid 
bom  the  tribe  of  the  saint,  i,e.,  the  tribe  to  which  the  saint  who 
founded  the  community  belonged  by  ftunily ;  in  defiEiult  of  one  fit  to 
be  an  abbot  in  the  tribe  of  the  saint,  he  was  to  be  selected  firom  tht 
tribe  of  the  land,  t,e„  the  tribe  from  whom  the  endowment  proeeedoi; 
and  it  was  only  in  default  of  a  person  fit  for  the  office  in  either  of  thflM 
tribes,  that  the  co-arb  was  to  be  selected  from  the  religious  ccmununitf 
itself! 

It  was  by  this  separation  of  the  two  lines  of  succession  that,  m 
Scotland,  whose  ecclesiastical  organisation  was  derived  from  and  ides- 
tical  with  that  obtaining  in  Ireland,  the  abbacies  had,  by  the  elcToiitk 
century,  passed  to  a  large  extent  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  in  wfaoM 
families  they  became  hereditary  possessions,  altliough  they,  no  donbl* 
provided  fit  persons  to  perform  the  spiritual  duties.  Thus,  Crinaii, 
father  of  the  King  Duncan  slain  by  Macbeth,  was  lay  abbot  of  Don- 
keld.  There  are  many  instances  to  show  a  similar  tendency  existiiv 
in  Ireland  from  the  eighth  century  downwards,  until  the  reforms  of 
the  Irish  Church  in  the  twelfth  century.  See  Skene,  Celtic  ScoUani, 
Vol.  n.,  pp.  338-341. 


Note  IX. 

This  is,  I  think,  too  strongly  expressed.  St.  Columbanos  in  tho 
Vosges,  and  St.  GaU,  in  the  then  almost  uninliabited  liigMAtu^f  of 
Suabia,  maintained  tliat  tlicy  were  iji  the  wilderness,  and  not  in- 
terfering with  any  established  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ;  and  tho 
former,  in  appealing  from  the  Hurgundian  bishops — who  objected,  not 
so  much  to  his  interference  with  their  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  u 
to  his  mode  of  calculating  Easter — to  Pope  Boniface  IV.,  relied  oo 
the  second  canon  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  which  provided 
that  tho  Churches  of  Gol  established  among  those  Barbarians  sImmM 
live  according  to  the  laws  taught  them  by  their  fathers. 

It  would  seem  that  in  his  case,  at  least,  there  was  a  handjidcii§' 
pute  as  to  whether  he  was  trespassing  on  any  established  ecdesiaatieal 
jurisdiction — a  dispute  natural  enough  to  arise  in  these  border-landf 
of  Christianity  and  paganism,  civilisation,  or  semi-civilisation,  and 
mere  barbarism. 
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Note  X. 

is  a  point  which  is  often  forgotten,  when  reference  is  made 
lifferences  which  existed  between  the  Scoto-Irish  and  British 
^s  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  EngUdi  (agreeing  in  every  respect 
3  Roman)  Church  on  the  other.  These  differences  were  differ- 
discipUne  merely.  The  pecuUar  Irish  ecclesiastical  organisa- 
tile  looked  on  as  anomalous,  as  stated  in  the  text,  does  not 
have  attracted  so  much  attention,  and  is  certainly  not  thought 
serious  matter  by  Bede,  as  the  difiference  in  the  mode  of  com- 
mas ter,  or  even  the  shape  of  the  tonsure. 
Irish  mode  of  calculating  Easter  (as  to  which  see  Bede,  Hist. 
k.  m.,  c.  xxY.),  often  erroneously  said  to  show  a  connection 
the  Irish  and  the  Eastern  Churches,  was  merely  the  mode  of 
on  universal  in  the  Churches  of  the  West,  before  the  present 
3.3  introduced  by  Victorius  of  Acquitania  in  457,  and  only 
rohibited  on  the  Continent  by  the  fourth  Council  of  Orleans 
fter  the  Christianisation  of  Ireland,  and  before  communication 
Continent  again  became  possible  by  that  of  England. 


CHAPTER   V. 


THE   DANISH   INTA8ION8   AND   KINO   BRIAN. 

THE  period  mtcndcd  to  be  embraced  Id  ibis  Lectnre  iB  tbil 
extending  from  tbo  first  appearance  of  tbe  Danes  at  the  end 
of  tbo  eigbtb  century  down  to  tbe  Battle  of  Clontarf  (knova 
in  tbo  Norse  annals  as  Brian's  battle),  wbicb  was  fougbt  on  Good 
Friday,  1014.     Tbis  epocb  is  marked  by  tbrec  series  of  etentf— 
first,  tbo  intermittent  invasions  of  tbe  Danes,  wbicb  entailed  npoa 
tbo  Irisb  great  and  protracted  suffering,  and  destroyed  tbe  incipient 
civilisation  fostered  by  tbe  monastic  establisbments ;  secondly,  tbe 
attempted  colonisation  of  Ireland  by  tbe  Danes,  wbo  established 
themselves  upon  tbe  sea-board  in  fortified  towns,  as  partly  militarr, 
partly  trading  communities ;  and  lastly,  tbe  great  uprising  of  the 
Celtic  population  against  tbe  Scandinavians,  under  tbo  commaDd 
of  King  lirian,  wbicb  almost  ended  in  tbe  establishment  of  i 
powerful  national  monarchy. 

Tbe  name  **  Danes'*  is  associated  in  tbe  minds  of  the  Irish  with 
tbe  memory  of  barbarous  pirati's,  wbo  sought  merely  for  plonder, 
and  wantonly  extinguislu-d  Christian  civilisation  and  learning. 
When  we  call  thesf  invaders  by  thtir  true  name,  '*  Xorsemen^**  we 
at  once  attain  a  clear  idea  of  their  character  and  object.  IreUnd 
was  not  exposed  to  a  storm  which  did  not  waste  the  rest  of  Western 
Europe,  and  those  who  afflicted  this  laud  were  not  an  unknown  or 
obscure  peo]do,  but  a  branch  of  the  great  nationality  who  at  fini 
ravaged  and  bubsn|nently  reinvigurated  the  Continent. 

Tbe  Danish  invasion  was  the  tirst  of  the  numerous  attempts,  to 
often  repeated,  to  conquer  the  Celtic  population,  and  to 
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them  a  foreign  dominion.  The  Danes  failed,  as  so  many 
have  since  done,  from  the  interminable  resistance,  though 
lueted  and  intermittent,  always  offered  by  the  Irish  Celts  to 
der  ;  and  also  because  their  manner,  character,  and  ideas  of 
nent,  were  antagonistic  to  the  feelings  of  a  Celtic  tribal 
To  understand  this,  we  must  realise  who  and  what  were 
)anes,  to  whose  ferocity  and  barbarism  so  many  evils  have 
tributed. 

m  the  limits  of  Schleswig  northward  to  the  polar  seas  had 
in  remote  ages,  the  great  Scandinavian  race,  so  long  quies- 
at  which  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  broke  upon  Europe 
sistless  energy.  Their  peculiar  characteristics  were  created, 
cr  exaggerated,  by  the  nature  of  the  country  which  they 
ed. 

3  great  Scandinavian  peninsula  is  divided  by  a  range  of 
lins  traversing  it  from  north  to  south ;  on  the  east  of  these 
eden,  a  land  of  lakes  and  forests,  but  affording  large  tracts 
ible  of  cultivation ;  to  the  west,  Norway,  the  land  of  the 
jxir  excellence.  Here  the  mountain  ridges  approach  the 
1  shores ;  below  the  highest  ranges  stretch  the  uplands,  un- 
able during  winter,  but  affording  in  summer  a  pasturage 
:le ;  seaward  from  these  stretch  innumerable  rocky  promon- 
which  break  the  coast  into  a  succession  of  separate  glens, 
the  margin,  and  at  the  head  of  the  long  narrow  bays  there 
ind  secluded  spots  fitted  for  human  habitation,  where  the 
population  settled  in  isolated  communities.  Between  these 
leuts  there  was  little  communication,  save  by  sea ;  the  sur- 
ag  mountains  long  restrained  the  Norse  from  forming  a 
3  nation  ;  the  limits  within  which  each  colony  was  straitened 
ted  even  the  establishment  of  tribes  ;  as  the  people  described 
mer,  they  had  not  council-bearing  assemblies,  nor  sacred 
:ices,  but  they  each  ruled  their  own  children  and  separate 
old,  and  heeded  not  for  one  another.*  As  in  the  case  of  the 
.  Hellenes,  the  nature  of  the  sea-coast  forced  them  to  become 

*  TOi(TLV  5'  oOr  ay  opal  (3ov\T](l)6poL,  oCre  difjuarei' 

0€/iii(TTei''€i  5i  ^Kaaros 

7rdi5u}v  rjd'  dXoxioV  ov5'  dWrjKwv  dXiyovai. 

Od.  ix.,  112. 
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sailors  from  their  infancy.  Tbas  tbev  acquired  their  most  dif- 
tinctivc  characteristic — bonndkss  self-confidence,  self-reliance,  tod 
(to  DSC  a  French  term)  individualism.  The  Norse  bonder  rakd 
supreme  in  his  own  household  ;  standing  by  himself,  he  formed  do 
portion  of  the  tribe  in  which  bis  personality  was  merged ;  his  eiier* 
gies  were  not  cramped  by  any  political  system;  subject  neither  to 
tribal  chief  nor  feudal  lord,  he  tilled  his  rocky  farm,  and  if  his 
ordinar}'  resources  failed,  of  his  own  impulse  and  free-will  he  betook 
himself  to  the  ocean  to  mend  his  ruined  fortune. 

The  most  conspicuous  instance  of  this  trait  of  their  character  ii 
the  colonisation  of  Iceland  bv  the  Norse.  When  Harold  Fairfaiir 
■ncceeded  in  establishinpf  himself  as  a  king  in  Norway,  the  noUcit 
of  the  Norse,  repudiating^  the  idea  of  royalty,  started  forth  to  colooiie 
a  distant  inhospitable  island ;  but  they  did  so  rather  by  comimm 
impulse  than  prearranged  plan.  Each  head  of  a  family  embarkfd 
by  himself  with  his  household,  and  landed  by  himself  where  be 
first  made  land. 

Iceland  for  a  short  time  presented  the  extraordinary  spectacle 
of  a  number  of  families  living  in  absolute  inde))endence,  and  with- 
out any  political  union.  Then  was  exhibited  the  second  duuM- 
teristic  of  the  Norse  race — a  voluntar}'  acquiescence  in  self-impoaed 
kw.  The  island  was  divided  into  districts,  the  celebrated  assembly 
of  the  Thingvnlla  instituted,  and  law  and  order  established  among 
a  kingless  people,  who  governed  themselves  of  their  own  soTereign 
will. 

In  their  ordinary-  life  the  Norse  were  justice-loring,  free,  gentle, 
and  hospitable,  hard-working,  ever  striving  (from  an  unfrnitfal  soil, 
and  under  a  wintry  sky)  to  gain  the  means  of  bare  subsistence.  It 
was  when  painfully  weeding  his  iields,  that  an  Icelandic  hero  le- 
ceived  the  affront  so  fatal  to  him  and  others.  Free  and  Ihnll, 
they  worked  together  in  planting  and  reaping  their  scanty  crops,  is 
gathering  in  the  hay  harvest,  and  pasturing  their  flocks  on  the  up- 
land. But  whether  as  a  reaction  against  the  monotony  of  their 
lives,  or  stimulated  by  the  tierce  powers  of  nature  which  were 
exhibited  anmnd  them,  there  gluwi-d  in  the  breast  of  the  Norse  a 
partly  suppressed  but  wild  and  melancholy  enthusiasm-— -their 
mythology  was  stern  and  fantastic ;  tin  ir  iileas  were  full  of  war  and 
destruction.     The  feelings  of  every  Suvac  could  at  internds,  upon 
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ccasion,  break  into  stem  but  soiTowful  lyric.     Thus,  though  in 
•rdinary  life  simple  and  self-conscious,  by  love  and  wine  they  were 
(iimulated  to  such  expression  of  their  feelings,  and  when  drunken 
prith  the  madness  of  battle,  they  then  passed  into  the  ecstacies  of 
the  terrible   berserker  rage.     Inhabiting   a   northern   and   barren 
country,  they  ever  lived  at  the  verge  of  subsistence  :  a  bad  harvest, 
a  political  commotion,  innumerable  other  causes  might  suddenly 
reduce  them  to  want ;  but  they  were  not  men  to  patiently  endure, 
to  submit  to  their  destiny,  and  perish ;   their  boldest  and  best 
would  then  take  to  the  sea  as  to  their  native  element,  and  in  vo- 
luntary bands  sail  southward,  in  search  of  subsistence  rather  than 
of  plunder :  they  were  not  mere  pirates,  who  defied  law,  and  pre- 
ferred crime  and  plunder  to   steady  industry,  but  rather  hungry 
wolves,  in  winter  time  issuing  from  their  woods  and  slaying  others, 
that  they  themselves  might  live.     They  were  not  mere  plunderers 
by  choice :  with  equal  energy  they  embarked  in  trade,  and  were 
willing  to  take  service  under  any  chief  who  would  hire  them.     But 
in  all  their  wanderings  their  hearts  turned  to  the  lonely  home  in 
Borne  northern  fiord ;  they  went  thence  forth  to  bring  back  to  their 
&mily  wealth  and  plenty,  and  the  fierce  marauders  who  had  har- 
A88ed  the  coast  of  France  or   England  came  back  stained  with 
blood,  to  the  embraces  of  their  wives  and  children. 

The  deep  feelings  of  these  pirate  Norsemen,  as  also  their  un- 
bounded energy,  are  shown  in  the  passage  in  the  Burnt  Njal, 
where  the  brothers  Gunnar  and  Eolskegg  (marked  for  vengeance 
for  the  shedding  of  blood,  although  in  self-defence),  having  bade 
adieu  to  their  home,  rode  down  to  the  ship  which  was  to  bear  them 
away  to  safety.  **  They  rode  down  the  Markflect,  and  just  then 
Grunnar's  horse  tripped  and  threw  him  ofi*.  He  turned  with  his 
ace  towards  the  Lithe,  and  the  homestead  at  Lithend,  and  said — 
Fair  is  the  Lithe,  so  fair  that  it  has  never  seemed  to  me  so 
air ;  the  corn-fields  are  white  to  harvest,  and  the  home  mead  is 
Qown  ;  and  now  I  will  ride  back  home,  and  will  not  fare  abroad  at 
11.'  *  Do  not  thus  give  joy  to  thy  foes,'  says  Kolskegg,  *  by 
reaking  thy  atonement,  for  no  man  could  think  thou  wouldst  do 
bis,  and  thou  mayest  be  sure  that  all  will  happen  as  Njal  has  said.' 
I  will  not  go  away  any  whither,'  said  Gunnar ;  '  and  so  I  would 
lou  shooldst  do  too.' But  he  would  not,  and  so  they 
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parted  there  and  then.  Gunnar  rides  home  to  Litheml*  but  Kois- 
kegg  rides  to  the  ship  and  goes  aboard."  The  gentler  hruihtt 
went  back  and  met  his  doom ;  the  sterner  *'  was  baptised  ia 
Denmark,  bat  still  he  could  not  rest  there,  but  fared  east  la 
Russia,  and  was  there  one  winter.  Then  he  fared  thence  out  to 
Micklegarth  (Constantinople),  and  there  took  Bervico  nith  the 
emperor."* 

Those  who  fared  forth  were  not  mere  adventurers :  thev  were 
the  noblest  and  freest  of  their  nation.     The  establishment  of  rovsl 

• 

power  in  Norway  drove  them  out,  and  the  kings  of  Norway,  iiho 
pursued  them  into  new  homes,  scattered  them  further  soutliVarJ. 
**  As  wo  now  regard  the  establish int-nt  of  royal  power  in  Nonrij, 

we  see  that  what  to  them  was  unbearable  tvrannv  was  reallv  a  step 

.  •  •         • 

in  the  great  march  of  civilisation,  and  that  the  centralisation  of  the 
royal  authority  was,  in  time,  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  kingduius  of 
the  north.  But  to  the  freeman  it  was  a  curse.  He  fought  a^inst 
it  as  hnig  as  he  could  :  wor.sted  over  and  over  again,  he  rt-ueireJ 
the  struggle,  and  at  last,  when  his  isolated  efforts  were  fruitle<i!(.  bf 
sullenlv  withdrew  from  the  Held,  and  left  the  land  of  his  falLtn, 
where  (as  he  thought)  no  free-born  man  could  now  cure  to  liw. 
Now  it  is  we  hear  of  him  in  all  lands.    Now  France,  now  Italy,  not 

Spain,  fri?l  the  fury  of  liis  wrath,  and  the  weight  of  his  arm 

15ut  of  all  countrirs,  what  wen?  culled  the  western  lands  were  to 
favourite?  haunt— Knglund,  where  tlie  Saxons  were  losing  their  oU 
dash  and  daring,  and  sealing  down  into  a  sluggish,  .sensual  net  I 
In'land,  the  llower  ot*  C'elli<*  hinds,  in  wliirh  a  system  of  great  •)!• 
and  undoubted  civili'-aLion  A\as  ilun  fast  falling  to  pieces,  afforded 
a  tempting  itattle-tirld  in  the  iveilasting  wars  between  chief  and 
chief:  Scotland,  \\li«'n'  tlie  pov.rr  of  the  Picts  was  waning,  vkib 
that  of  the  Seuts  had  not  t:il:i-n  tlrni  hold  i»n  the  countrv,  and  moil 
of  all,  the  islands  in  llie  Si-ut:i-h  main — I )rkiMy,  Shetland,  and  the 
outlving  Karoi»  Kli  s,  —  all  th*  >t  v.er-j  his  chosi-n  abode.  lu  ihea 
islands  he  ttMik  dnji  ino:,  t-.taiili>l;»  d  Liniseh*  on  the  old  system, 
shan-d  in  the  i|narr.  Is  ot'  tin-  ei.ii  is  and  princts  of  the  m.iiuland— 
now  helped  l*iet.  and  ii«e.v  Sr<»;  :  r«'Viil  ihi-  sras  and  nnide  all  shi!»i 
jiri/.es;  and  kept  alive  his  oiil  ;.,'!i:.i.:.-  :i'jain.>t  Handd  Fairhair  aud 

•  Th.-  liui:.:  N.'  .1.  V.  !.  I.,  pp.  'J^T-lWi. 
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le  new  system  by  a  long  series  of  piratical  indursions  on  the 
Norwegian  coast."* 

Bat  besides  those  who  fled  from  oppression,  or  sought  snbsist- 
ince,  the  North  furnished  an  unbounded  supply  of  mere  sea-rovers. 
Among  all  nations  who  reside  upon  the  sea-board,  piracy  has  once 
been  an  honourable  calling.     In  ancient  days  pirate  galleys  of  the 
Hellenes  cruised  in  the  Mediterranean.     Far  down  into  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  acted  much  in  the 
same  manner.     The  old  law,  or  no  law,  lingered  in  the  American 
waters,  and  Drake  and  Frobisher  robbed  and  burnt,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  government  and  the  approbation  of  their  cotemporaries.. 
But  no  nation  ever  took  to  the  sea  with  such  unanimity  and  hearti- 
ness as  the  Northmen.     The  two  causes  which  have  been  men- 
tioned— political  disturbance,  and  the  pressure  of  population  on  the 
means  of  subsistence — may  have  origiuated,  but  do  not  account 
for,  this  almost  national  impulse.     Many  a  freeman,  who  might 
have  followed  as  a  retainer  some  leader  by  land,  or  ruled  a  petty 
king  on  shore,  sought  and  found  a  home  and  kingdom  upon  the  sea. 
The  profession  of  a  sea-rover  was  called  in  Norse  '*  Viking  '^ — 
a  patronymic  formed' from  "  Vik  '*  (a  bay) ;  the  sea-rover  himself 
was  called  **  Vikinge."     There  were  vikings  of  eveiy  character — 
some,  fierce  robbers,  who  spared  neither  sex  nor  age,  of  whom,  as 
of  the  buccaneers,  were  strange  stories  told,  in  both  cases,  probably, 
equally  wonderful  and  apocryphal.     Some   vikings  possessed  the 
gentleness  and  honour  which  are  attributed  too  exclusively  to  the 
age  of  chivalry.     Thorwald — a  just  man,  and  though  a  heathen, 
in  charity  resembling  a  Christian  saint — was  a  viking ;  so  was  the 
gentle  Gunnar  of  the  Burnt  Njal.  t 

As  the  ideas  of  law  and  Christianity  gradually  spread,  public 
opinion  turned  against  the  professional  viking.  The  word  **  viking  " 
was  used  to  express  any  robber,  and  the  profession  of  a  viking  died 
out  when  it  was  admitted  to  be  an  anomaly,  and  felt  to  be  a 
nuisance. 

*Daflent'8  Introduction  to  the  Burnt  Njal,  p.  ix.  [The  editors  of  the 
Corpus  Poeticutn  Borcale  consider  that  it  was  in  these  islands  that  the  great 
Norse  poems  were  composed,  and  that  the  adoption  then  of  the  poetical  form 
)f  composition  instead  of  the  prose  Saga,  of  which  Iceland  was  the  chosen 
lome,  was  probably  due  to  Celtic  influences.  See  Vigfusson  and  Powell, 
Corpus  Poeticum  Boreale,  Int.,  pp.  lviii.-lxii.] 

t  Dasent'a  Burnt  Njal,  Vol.  II.,  p.  221. 
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Owing  to  the  misconception  prevailing  oren  among  educated 
persons  in  Ireland  as  to  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  Danes,  I  hire 
been  the  more  anxious  to  enable  yon  to  realise  their  national  char- 
acter. They  were  a  people  which,  if  transplanted  to  the  sbom  of 
the  Mediterranean,  might  have  rivalled  the  ancient  HelK'-nes ;  hot 
their  glorious  gifts  did  not  mitigate  the  sufferings  which  they  io- 
flicted,  and  their  genius  and  energj*  gave  them  (iu  the  cue  of 
Ireland  at  least)  greater  capacities  for  mischief. 

We  must  distrust  the  statement  in  Irish  Chronicles  as  to  the 
number  of  the  invaders.  The  difficulties  involved  in  transportiDg 
large  bodies  of  men  were  far  greater  then  than  now,  and  the  fleeU 
which  assailed  Ireland  were  not  equipped  by  the  resources  of  • 
wealthy  State.  They  consisted  merely  of  volunteers,  joint-stock 
partners  in  a  piratical  expedition,  or  of  petty  chiefs,  with  their  im* 
mediate  followers.  Twice  was  the  whole  power  of  the  North  mar- 
shalled  to  assail  Great  Britain,  on  both  occasions  to  meet  with 
disaster ;  but  neither  Harold  Hardrada,  nor  Eric,  brought  to  the 
battles  of  Stamford  Bridge  or  Largs  any  large  number  of  fighting 
men.  The  force  of  the  Norse  vikings  lay  rather  in  the  picked 
character  and  eiiuipment  of  their  followers,  their  reckless  braveiy, 
the  suddenness  of  their  onset,  an<l  the  rapidity  with  which  they 
moved  from  point  to  point  iu  their  vessels.  Landing  anczpectedlv, 
they  made  directly  for  some  well-known  monastery,  whose  wealth 
they  carried  back  to  their  ships.  Little  plunder  could  be  obtaiiied 
from  the  Celtic  inhabitants,  and  the  efforts  of  the  invaders  veie« 
there f(»re,  directed  against  the  ecclesiastical  establishmenta. 

The  monastery  of  Armagh  was  rebuilt  ten  times,  and  as  often 
destroyed.  It  was  sacked  three  times  in  a  month.  The  result  of 
these  constant  invasions  was  t!ic  extinction  of  the  feeble  sparks  of 
civilisation  which  had  been  kindled  among  the  monks — the  sehoob 
of  learning  were  dispersed,  and  the  Celtic  nation  more  disorj^aoised 
than  before. 

The  Danes  appear  in  the  Irish  seas,  for  the  first  timo,  ia  the 
year  795  (nrc<i),  when  they  plundered  the  island  of  Beehra.* 
The  plundering  of  tlie  religious  houses,  and  the  devastation  of  the 
country,  were  carried  on  by  the  I>anes  irregularly,  but,  on  the  whole* 
with  great  i>erseverance,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  ninth  centnrjt 

[*  Lambay.] 
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d  afterwards^  as  political  or  nataral  causes  drove  the  Norse  from 
eir  homes,  down  to  the  period  of  Brian. 

A  determined  e£fort  permanently  to  conqaer  Ireland  was,  about 
>.  882,  made  by  a  yiking,  named  in  the  Irish  Annals  Turgesius. 
icouraged  by  the  dissensions  among  the  native  chieftains,  he 
3ms  to  have  aimed  at  establishing  a  sovereignty  over  his  own 
ontrymen  in  Ireland,  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  colony,  and 
e  conquest  or  extermination  of  the  Celtic  population.  He  would 
pear,  also,  to  have  attempted  to  establish  the  paganism  of  the 
)rse  in  place  of  Christianity  in  Ireland.  After  a  prolonged  con- 
st with  the  natives,  he  perished  in  the  year  a.d.  845.* 

When  we  consider  the  energy  of  the  Norse,  their  superior 
uipment  and  experience  in  war,  and  the  dissensions  which  con- 
mally  raged  among  the  native  chiefs,  it  may  seem  strange  that 
e  Celtic  population  did  not  succumb,  and  Ireland  suffer  the 
te  of  the  Western  Isles.  But  a  nation  organised  upon  the  tribal 
stem,  and  inhabiting  a  country  of  sufficient  extent,  is  equally 
capable  of  resistance  and  conquest.  The  invaders  arriving  upon 
y  point  of  the  coast  meet  with  a  feeble  and  ill-conducted  resist- 
ce  from  the  local  chieftain  ;  but  the  defeated  tribe,  though  per- 
ps  crippled  and  pillaged,  retires  as  unbroken  in  organisation  as 
regular  army  into  its  natural  fastnesses.  As  the  invaders  ad- 
ice,  a  similar  resistance  encounters  them  in  each  successive  dis- 
ct.  Their  forces  waste  in  continually  renewed  and  indecisive 
^tles.  There  is  no  capital,  where  the  government  of  the  natives 
concentrated,  which  may  be  captured,  and  the  natural  resistance 
»reby  paralysed.  The  natives  of  the  country  do  not  gather  of 
3  accord  into  a  body,  and  stake  their  freedom  on  the  issue  of  a 
gle  decisive  engagement.  As  the  invaders  traverse  the  country, 
ly  are  exhausted  by  fruitless  combats,  and  dispirited  by  a  pro- 
ged  resistance,  which  could  not  have  been  reasonably  expected, 
ile  their  communications  are  ever  cut  off  by  enemies,  who, 
bough  defeated,  yet  close  upon  their  rear  like  water.  The 
3ngth  for  resistance  in  a  nation  so  organised  arises  from  its 
itical  disorganisation.  Like  an  animal  of  the  lower  order,  it 
y  be  stabbed  through  again  and  again,  without  a  mortal  wound 
ng  inflicted. 

[*  Turgesius  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  celebrated  Raquar  Ladbrok ; 
this  is  a  very  doubtful  identification.] 
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Such  is  the  history  of  the  Danish  jjredatory  invasions— •  pro- 
lonj^cil  and  hopeless  strupfj^le — the  only  resalt  of  which  wa.4  the 
extinction  of  nascent  civilisation,  and  the  degradation  and  JrLise- 
ment  of  the  suflerinj*  people. 

Many  of  tho  Danes,  who  had  probably  songht  Ireland  as  lan- 
ders, settled  permanently  in  the  country.  They  did  not,  boverer. 
amalgamate  with  the  Celtic  inhabitants,  but  founded  nnmcroai 
trading  communities  upon  tho  coast.  Dublin,  Wexford,  Wat^rford. 
&c.,  were  originally,  and  always  continued  to  be,  Danish  cities. 
The  local  names,  such  as  llowth,  Skerries,  Leixlip,  Ac,  show  how 
firmly  the  Norse  colonists  established  themselves.  The  cities  boilt 
by  tho  Danes  a]tog(;ther  diflered  from  the  tcmi)orary  constractioDt 
of  the  Celtic  tribes  ;  they  were  at  once  garrisons  and  emporia,  well 
fortified,  and  capable  of  defence.  An  imperfect  mutual  loarw 
seems  to  have  existed  among  the  chiefs  of  the  towns  and  the  Xor« 
inhabitants  of  Man  and  the  southern  islands;  the  looseness  of  ikit 
alliance,  and  the  power  which  it  possessed,  when  once  got  inV) 
action,  will  be  suflicieiitiv  shown  in  the  historv  of  Brian. 

The  establishments  of  the  Norse  might  have  had  a  favonnUe 
effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  island  ;  in  them  commerce  mi^*> 
have  been   fostered,  the  accumulation   of  capital  stimulated,  tci 
that  introtluced  which  was  so  remarkably  deticient  in  the  condiuoB 
of  the   Irish  — viz.,  a    reasonable   stimulant  to    such    iudastir  as 
would  tend  to  produce  an  improvement  in  the  material  conditioB 
of  the  mass  of  the  people.     The  Danish  colonies  prodacod  do  sndi 
results  ;    they  rather  aj:gravated  the  civil  dissensions,  and  alii- 
iuat«'ly  prove(l  the  t»bstarle  to  the  consolidation  of  Ireland  into  ■ 
national  niouarehv.     Thev  were  not  suflicit*ntlv  wealthv  and  power* 
fill  to  command  respect.     Tliiir  civilisation  was  n(»t  conspicuoaslj 
HUpcriiir  to  that  of  the  natives,  and  the  jiaganism  still  retained  bj 
the  Danes  <li>])riveil  thi-ni  of  all  m(»ral  inlluf-Hce  among  a  people,  of 
less  political  vigour,  but  protesting  a  j)urer  creed.     All  the  circiUD* 
stances  which  eiiabltMl  the  colon v  of  M:irseilles  to  exercise  80  bene- 
ficial  an  intlunici-   in  southern  (iaul   wire   utterly  wanting  tolhtf 
Danish  trading  t</Wiis.     Their  pn  carious  position  left  two  coanM 
only  open   to  them — ani:il;;aniation   with   the   natives,  or,  bj  tbe 
subj«'Ction  of  a<Ij<>iniiii^  trilu-s.  t)ie   establishment  of  a    powerfal 
Danisl)  Slate.     Tlie  tornji  r  {\i*'\  never  alteinpted  ;  the  Utter  IIkJ 
wholly  failed  to  acCi>mpli&h. 
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The  diflfelrence  in  the  social  and  poUtical  ideas  of  the  Dane  and 
Celt  naturally  rendered  the  former  impossible.  How  could  a  Celt 
be  induced  to  become  the  citizen  of  a  Danish  town  ?  Could  he 
abandon  the  ties  of  tribe  and  clanship,  quit  the  lands  of  which  he 
was  a  joint  owner,  leave  the  service  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
join  an  assembly  of  men,  half  rovers,  half  traders,  who,  self- 
confident,  bound  together  by  no  tie  but  voluntary  acquiescence, 
gathered  in  arms  at  the  Thingmot  to  ratify  by  the  popular  voice 
the  councils  of  an  elective  chief  ?  How  could  the  foreign  colonists 
be  absorbed  into  the  surrounding  tribes  ?  Which  association  of 
clansmen  would  admit  into  the  privileges  of  their  community  aliens 
in  blood  and  language^  of  a  hateful  faith,  and  the  descendants  of 
those  who  had  wasted  their  country  and  desecrated  their  shrines  ? 
Could  the  sea-loving,  wandering  Dane  have  been  fused  together 
with  the  sea-hating,  home-abiding  Irish,  whose  sympathies  were 
ever  influenced  by  traditional  or  local  associations  ? 

Conquest,  when  attempted  upon  a  grand  scale  by  Norse  adven- 
turers, had  failed  for  the  causes  before  mentioned  ;  much  less 
could  small  town  communities  hope  to  succeed  in  such  a  task. 
Their  utmost  efibrts  could  not  do  more  than  secure  the  district 
immediately  around  their  homes  ;  and  they  effected  this  by  play- 
ing off  the  Irish  chiefs  against  each  other,  joining  with  them  suc- 
cessively in  temporary  alliances,  and  always  ready  to  unite  against 
that  chief  whose  power  inspired  them  with  most  apprehension. 
Thus  these  cities  formed  constant  centres  for  disturbance,  and  were 
ever  enlisted  on  thq  side  of  anarchy  and  disorder.  At  intervals, 
when  some  crisis  in  the  northern  regions  sent  out  a  fresh  swarm 
of  adventurers,  an  effort  at  conquest  and  subjection  by  brute  force 
was  made ;  but  such  power,  acquired  by  temporary,  overbearing 
violence,  was  short-lived,  and  matters  regularly  relapsed  into  their 
former  condition.  For  nearly  two  centuries  such  was  the  history 
of  Ireland.  The  Annals  contain,  during  this  period,  merely  a 
recital  of  interminable  battles  with  the  foreigner,  in  which,  with 
commendable  patriotism,  the  historians  attribute  many  more 
victories  to  the  natives  than  the  general  result  of  affairs  would 
warrant. 

Although  it  is  certain  that  the  Irish,  if  left  by  themselves, 
could  not  have  led,  under  their  system  of  government — or  rather 
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absence  of  government — a  life  of  peace  and  quietness,  jet  no  cirfl 
wars  could  have  produced  the  ruin  and  national  and  moral  deterio- 
ration which  were  the  result  of  the  first  invasion  and  continiicd 
presence  of  the  Danes. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  it  at  last  seemed  llut 
the  long-afflicted  nation  had  found  a  saviour  in  the  person  of  the 
only  Irish  king  who  has  acquired  a  position  in  European  hiitorr. 
At  this  date  the  Danes  of  Limerick,  largely  reinforced  by  frefk 
arrivals,  attempted  the  conquest  of  Munster.     The  event  is  thu 
described  in  the  Irish  Annals  :  "  There  came  after  that  ao  im- 
mensely great  fleet,  with   Imar,  the  grandson  of  Imar,  the  chk( 
king  of  the  foreigners,  and  with  his  three  sons.     They  landed  ind 
encamped  near  the  harl^our  of  Limerick.     Munster  was  plunJereJ 
and  ravaged  on  all  sides  by  them,  and  they  levied  pledges  and  hos- 
tages from  all  the  men  of  Munster.     They  brought  them,  nndcr 
indescribable  oppression,  to  tlie  fiireigner  and  the  D;ine.    MoreoTer, 
he  ordained  kings  and  chiefs,  stewards  and  bailiffs,  in  every  terri- 
tory, and  after  that  in  everv  chieftaiucv,  and  he  levied  the  rovil 
rent.     And  sueli  was  the  oppressiveness  of  the  tribute,  that  then 
was  a  king  from  among  the  foreigners  over  every  territory — a  chief 
over  every  chieftaincy — an  abbot  over  every  church — a  steward  orer 
every  village^ and  a  soldiirr  in  every  house.     So  that  none  of  tha 
men  of  Kriiin  hud  power  to  give  even  the  milk  of  his  cow,  norfo 
much  as  the  clutch  of  eggs  of  one  hen,  in  succour  to  the  aged  or  a 
friend,  but  was  forced  to  preserve  them  for  the  foreigner ;  and, 
though  there  were  but  one  milk-giving  cow  in  the  house,  she  darst 
not  be  milked,  liut  kept  for  the  foreigner  ;    and,   however  loD|( 
absent  he  might  1»e,  his  share  durst   not   be  lessened.     Although 
there  was  in  the  house  1>ut  one  cow,  it  must  be  killed  for  the  mcil 
of  one    night,   if  the   means  of  supply  could   not   be  othervito 
obtained  ;  and  the  tribute  <»f  an  oiniet>  nf  silver  was  paid  for  everj 
head,  and   he  who  hud   not  tliti  menus  to  pay  himself,  went  into 
slavery.     No   Irish  chief  was  able  t«)  give  them  deliverance  bom 
the    foreigner,  boeauso   of    the   excellence   of  their    armoar,  the 
greatness  of  their  achievements,  their  strength  and  valour,  and  the 
excess  of  their  thirst  fur  the   fruitful^  grassy  lands  of  Erinn.'** 

*  Wan  of  tlio  (jacdliil  and  the  (jaill,  p.  49. 
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.mong  the  tribes  who  suffered  from  the  Limerick  Danes  was  the 
)al  Cais  Borumha,  or  the  race  of  Cas  Mac  Tail,  grandson  of 
!iiighaidh,  called  Borumha — some  say,  from  the  name  of  a  village 
lear  Killaloe.*  The  privileges  and  prerogatives  of  this  favourite 
tribe  are  described  as  follows  : — They  were  exempt  from  all  taxes, 
hostages,  rents,  and  fees  to  the  King  of  Cashel,  or  any  other  chief- 
tain, **  so  long  as  Erinn  was  not  theirs.'*  They  were  bound  to 
defend  the  King  of  Cashel  against  aggi-ession,  and  to  support  his 
rights  against  the  northern  half  of  Ireland — that  is  to  say,  against 
the  chief  kings  of  Tara,  who  were  of  the  Hy-Niall  race,  and  whose 
sovereignty  over  Munster  was  disputed  by  the  descendants  of  Oilioll 
Olum.  The  Dal  Cais  occupied  the  van  on  entering  an  enemy^s 
country,  and  guarded  the  rear  in  retreat.  They  had  an  alternate 
right  to  Cashel— that  is,  the  kings  of  Cashel  were  to  be  chosen  in 
alternate  succession  from  the  descendants  of  Eoghan  Mor  and 
Cormac  Cas,  of  which  latter  race  the  Dal  Cais  of  Thomond  were 
the  most  celebrated. t 

To  understand  the  position  of  the  Dal  Cais,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  they  were  not  of  the  royal  race  of  Niall,  and  it  was  im- 
possible that  a  chieftain  of  a  subordinate  line,  however  illustrious, 
could  legally  occupy  the  throne  reserved  for  the  sacred  lineage.  The 
Dal  Cais  were  at  this  time  under  the  leadership  of  two  brothers^ 
ilatbgamhain  (Angllce,  Mahon)  and  Brian. 

These  two  brothers,  refusing  to  submit  to  the  foreigner,  carried 
iff  their  people  and  their  chattels  over  the  Shannon  westward,  and 
3r  some  time  carried  on  a  merciless  guerilla  warfare.  At  length, 
oth  parties  being  thoroughly  tired  of  each  other,  a  peace  was  made 
etween  Mathgamhain  and  the  chieftains  of  the  foreigners.  But 
le  younger  and  more  determined  brother,  refusing  to  make  peace, 
stook  himself  to  the  forests  of  North  Munster,  In  the  prolonged 
mtest  which  ensued  he  and  his  followers  suffered  severely,  and 
le  foreigners  cut  off  his  people,  so  that  he  had  no  more  than 
fteen.  Compassionating  his  brother's  misfortunes,  Mathgamhain 
)ened  communications  with  him.  In  a  conference  between  them, 
rian  fiercely  told  his  more  yielding  brother  that  he  should  not 
)eak  of  submission,  **  because  it  was  hereditary  for  him  to  die,  and 

[*  Wars  of  the  Gaedhil  with  the  Gaill,  Int.,  cvi.] 
t  Wars  of  the  Gaedhil  with  the  Gaill,  p.  53. 
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hereditary  for  all  tlic  Dal  Cais,  for  their  fathers  aii<l  <:^nd£ithen 
had  died,  and  death  was  certain ;  hut  it  was  not  hcreditAjj  to 
Buhmit^  for  their  fathers  had  not  snhmitttMl  to  any  one  on  etrdi. 
It  was  no  honour  to  their  courage  to  nhandon,  without  bbttle  or 
conflict,  to  dark  foreifj^iers  and  dark  fcrini  Gentiles,  the  iuheriUiM 
their  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  deiondtMl  in  battles  against  tin 
chiefs  of  the  Gaedhil.*'  Thereupon  the  tribe  of  the  Dal  Cais  wen 
assembled  before  Mathgamhain^  and  he  appealed  to  them  whethar 
they  would  have  peace  or  war.  ^Vith  one  voice,  young  and  oU» 
they  answered  that  they  preferred  death  in  defending  the  freedom rf 
their  patrimony  to  submission  to  the  tyranny  of  the  pirates;  "ml 
this  was  the  voice  of  hundreds  as  the  voice  of  one."  It  wm  b^ 
ranged  that  they  should  rally  for  battle  on  their  original  tribe  UnJ, 
**  for  it  was  better  and  more  righteous  to  do  battle  for  their  iobeiii- 
anco  than  for  land  usurped  by  coiupiest  and  the  sword."* 

In  A.D.  1)68  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  U-tween  the  Dines  e( 
Limerick  and  the  Dal  Cais  at  Sulchoit,t  near  the  town  of  Tippenir. 
The  Danes  were  utterly  routed,  and  the  city  of  Limerick  captured. 
**  They  followed  them  also  into  the  fort,  and  slaughtered  them  in 
the  streets  and  houses,  and  the  fort  was  sacked  by  them  af:er  thiL 
They  carried  off  their  jewels  and  their  best  i>roperty,  their  saJJiei* 
their  gold,  their  silver,  their  beauti fully- wovm  cloth  of  variooi 
colours,  their  satins,  and  silken  cloth ;  thev  carried  awav  their 
girls,  their  silk-clad  women,  thoir  boys.  The  furt  in  the  gootl  towtt 
they  reduced  to  a  cloud  of  smoke.  The  whole  of  the  captives  weii 
collected  on  the  hills  of  Saingol.  Kvery  one  that  was  lit  form 
was  killed,  and  every  one  that  was  lit  for  a  slave  was  enslaved.**  J 

Matbgamhain  now  established  himself  upon  the  throne  of 
Munster.  lie  had  broken  the  ])ow(r  of  the  l>anes  in  Limerick, 
and  took  hostages  from  the  rival  chief lains  of  his  own  race,  tni 
reigned  without  dispute  for  about  six  years.  He  was  subseqaentlj 
treacherously  slain  by  a  conspiracy  of  the  tribal  chiefs. 

Brian  succeeded  to  his  brother,  and  reduced  Munstor  to  eoB- 
pletc  obedience.  He  took  li(»stages  not  only  from  the  chiefs  of  tbit 
district,  but  also  of  the  churches,  lir>t  ihey  should  receive  rebels  or 

•  Wura  uf  the  <Ittc.lliil  with  xUv  <;:iill.  ]..  i;«».     >  Now  Sulo^bead.] 
;  Wars  uf  thu  (Jacilliil  uitli  tliu  (Jaill,  p.  Til. 
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to  sanctuary.     Thus  early  in  his  career  Brian  exhibited  his 
ination  to  maintain  order  and  administer  justice, 
lory  was  next  subdued,  and  at  Magh  Aiibhe  he  received  the 
3  of  the  kings  of  Leinster.     This  was  in  a.d.  984,  and  sub- 
tly Brian  assumed  to  act  as  the  Supreme  King  of  Ireland. 

1000  the  Leinster  men  revolted,  and  made  an  alliance  with 
blin  Danes,  who  were  naturally  anxious  to  prevent  the  es- 
ment  of  a  vigorous  national  monarchy.  On  the  advance  of 
the  Leinstermen  sent  their  cattle  and  families  into  the  terri- 

the  Dublin  Danes,  and  the  allied  forces  advanced  to  meet 
ig.  The  celebrated  battle,  which  finally  established  Brian 
he  throne  of  Ireland,  took  place  at  Glen  Mama,  near  Dun- 
in  the  County  Wicklow.     The  Danish  forces  were  entirely 

d.  The  remnants  of  the  beaten  army  fled  to  Hollywood, 
to  the  Horse-pass  ford  on  the  LiflFey,  above  Poul-a-phouca, 
they  were  again  routed.  Maelmordha,  King  of  Leinster, 
ptured  concealed  in  a  yew  tree  near  Hollywood,  from  which 
1  dragged  by  Murchadh,  the  son  of  Brian.  Dublin  is  stated 
e  been  captured  and  plundered,  though  perhaps  we  may 
this  statement  of  the  Irish  annalists.  The  foreigners  were, 
jr,  for  the  time  reduced  to  subjection.  "  Ill-luck  was  it  for 
eigners  when  Brian  was  born,  for  it  was  by  him  they  were 
red  and  enslaved.     There  was  not  a  winnowing  sheet  from 

to  Kerry  that  had  not  a  foreigner  in  bondage,  nor  was  there 
without  a  foreign  woman.  No  son  of  a  soldier  or  officer  of 
edhil  deigned  to  put  his  hand  to  a  flail  or  any  other  labour, 
1  a  woman  deign  to  put  her  hands  to  the  gi-inding  mill,  or 
1  her  clothes,  but  had  a  foreign  man  or  woman  to  work  for 

an  was  now  undisputed  master  of  Ireland,  king,  not  by 
ATj  right  or  popular  election,  but  a  king  in  a  higher  sense 
sessing  supreme  power,  which  he  wielded  for  the  mainten- 
f  justice  and  law.  He  may  bo  called  a  usurper,  but  he  was 
romwell)  a  usurper  far  superior  to  a  mere  king.  Malachi  of 
the  titular  king  of  the  sacred  race,  submitted  without  a 

e,  and  assumed  a  position  subordinate  to  the  real  ruler. 

•  Wan  of  the  Gaedhil  with  the  GaiU,  p.  117. 
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For  several  years  Ireland  was  firmly  pfovenied  l»y  this  self- 
appointed  sovereign,  and  tlicre  was  no  question  as  to  the  excelieDoe 
of  bis  government.  "  By  him  were  erected  in  Krinn  nuMe  cLanLri 
and  their  sanctuaries.  He  sent  professors  and  masters  to  tt-seh 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  to  buy  books,  beyond  tlie  sea  acJ  iht  ■ 
great  ocean,  because  the  writings  and  books  in  every  chnrch  and 
sanctuary  had  been  destroyed  by  the  plunderers ;  and  Hrian  Lio- 
self  gave  the  price  of  learning  and  the  price  of  books  to  every  cm 
separately  who  went  on  this  sen*ice.  Many  churches  were  laih 
and  repaired  by  him,  bridges  and  roads  were  made,  the  forifesscf 

of  Munster  were  strengthened.* lie  continued  in  till 

way  prosperous,  peaceful,  hospitable,  just-judging,  venerated,  »ii 
law  and  rule  among  the  clergy,  with  honour  and  rmown  amun^:  the 
laity;  powerful,  secure  for  llfteeu  years  in  the  chief  sovereigLtj of 
Erinn." 

A  truly  national  government  of  this  dL*scri])tion  found  its  lit- 
terest  enemies  among  the  provincial  chiefs,  who  longotl  to  res'.on 
anarchy,  and  were  willing  to  league  with   the  ftireigm-r  fi»r  ibit 
purpose.     It  required  years  of  stern  restraint  to  crush  KkmI  tyraati 
into  obedii-'nt  nol/lcs ;  and  Brian  was  not  granted  a  sulVicii-nt  m«k« 
of  days,  nor  found  a  sncccssor  capable  of  fulfilling  his  Mlf-iuq«»>*J 
task.    Till'  final  outl»ur>t,  whirh  ended  in  the  death  of  Brian  a:  lL« 
hour  of  victory,  anil   threw  Ireland  bark  into  hopeless  ci»iifuiion, 
arose,  as  might  have  been  expected,  from  the  wounded  vanity  e(i 
provincial  chit  f.      Maelnioidlia,  the  defeated,  of  Glen  Maiua.  vu 
conducting  to  l>riau*s  palace  of  Ceiin  Coradh  three  masts  of  piM- 
A  dispute  arose  in  aseen<ling  a  bn^^gy  mountain,  thereupon  the 
chief  himself  put  his  hand  to  one  of  the  nnists.     lie  had  on  him  ftt 
the  time  a  silken  tunic  uhich  Ihian  had  given  him,  and  with  the 
exertion  one  of  the  buttons  of  the  tunic  broke.     When  he  arrivcJ 
at  Cenn  Coradh,  he  sent  the  tunic  to  his  sister  (iormIai:h,  a  step- 
daughter of  lirian.t  to  have  it  riM»;iir«' 1.     (lormlailh  ca»4t  the  tunic 
into  the  fire,  and  reproache<l  her  l-n)tlier,  saying  she  deemed  it  fool 
scorn  that  vassaliige  shouM  be  sutlVrnl  by  him,  whose  fathers  bad 
never  endured  it,  and  that  his  deL'raiiatiou  uuuld  be  entailed  npon 

♦  W:ir»  of  the  (lai-aiiil  uith  ih,-  <;;iill.  \k  WX 

[t  Mai.-lin«inllia'M  yiutcr  nrfirrt-il  (•>  lii.ro  wu.i  the  ilivurced  wife,  Iii4  tbc 
■teii-daughtvr,  of  Brian,     ^fvc  next  pa^v.J 
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ildren.  Full  of  angry  thoughts  and  discontent,  Maalmordha 
by  the  next  day  at  a  game  of  chess  played  between  Murchadh, 
lad  dragged  him  from  the  yew  trees  at  Glen  Mama,  and 
ng,  a  nephew  of  Brian.  Maelmordha  having  advised  a  move 
ich  Murchadh  lost  the  game,  the  latter  cried,  "  'Twas  thou 
^avest  advice  to  the  foreigners  when  they  were  defeated." 
^  taunts  were  at  once  exchanged.  "  I  will  give  them  advice 
,  and  they  shall  not  be  defeated.'^  *'  Have  a  yew  tree  ready." 
Maelmordha  turned,  and  without  leave-taking  fled  from  the 
J  presence.  Brian  sent  after  him  a  messenger  of  peace ;  but 
[igry  prince  turned,  and  struck  him  to  the  earth  at  the  head  of 
ridge  of  Killaloe.  **  Some  were  anxious  to  pursue  him  then, 
ot  to  allow  him  to  esci^pc  until  he  had  made  submission  ;  but 

said  it  should  be  at  the  threshold  of  his  house  he  would 
nd  justice  from  him,  and  that  be  would  not  prove  treacherous 
Q  in  his  own  house."* 

einster  at  once  rose  to  arms,  and  the  most  zealous  allies  of 
isurgents  were  the  Danes  of  Dublin,  ever  atixious  to  promote 
ler.  Sigtrygg  was  then  the  Danish  king  of  Dublin  ;  his 
?r*s  name  was  Kormlada.f  **  She  was  the  fairest  of  all 
n,  and  best  gifted  in  everything  that  was  not  in  her  own 
;  but  it  was  the  talk  of  men  that  she  did  all  things  evil  over 

she  had  any  power."  Kormlada  was  the  divorced  wife,  or 
iscarded  mistress,  of  Brian ;  and  *'  so  grim  was  she  against 

Brian  after  their  parting,  that  she  would  fain  have  him 
*J     King  Sigtrygg  was  himself  married  to  a  daughter  of 

• 

le  Dublin  Danes,  remembering  the  Battle  of  Glen  Mama, 
sted  their  own  strength,  and  desired  to  enlist  in  their  cause 
'orsemen  of  the  Western  Isles.  The  times  were  singularly 
ious  for  such  a  project.  The  increasing  power  of  the  Nor- 
Q  king  and  the  extension  of  Christianity  had  crippled  the 

of  the  western  jarls.  They  feared  and  hated  the  extension 
3  sovereign  power ;  they  loathed  Christianity,  as  a  religion 

upon  them  by  brute  violence.     The  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 

*  Wars  of  the  Gaedhil  with  the  Gaill,  pp.  143-147. 

[t  Kormlada  is  the  Norse  form  of  the  Irish  Gormlaith.] 

♦  Burnt  Njal,  Vol.  II.,  p.  323. 
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Iiad  been  preached  among  the  Norse  as  they  noTer  were  else.  TiMir 
watchword  was,  **  Baptism  or  death ;"  and  those  who  nnwiliin^j 
had  sabmitted  to  that  rule  were  eager  to  relapse,  on  the  first  uk 
opportnnity,  into  their  former  faith.  The  western  jarls  mast  hsff 
readily  accepted  an  alliance  which  promised  to  them  fresh  con- 
quests, and  an  opportunity  of  establishing  themselves  in  secnhij 
after  the  old  ways.  Chief  of  the  Orkney  jarls  was  Sigurd,  a  Chris- 
tian by  name,  but  who  had  only  yielded  to  the  preaching  of  Kiog 
Olaf,  Tr}'ggvi*s  son,  when  that  zealous  missionary  had  him  entiidj 
in  his  power,  and  had  threatened  to  hew  off  his  son's  head  before  hit 
eyes  over  the  gunwale.  To  the  court  of  Sigurd  came  King  Sig« 
tr}'gg,  seeking  aid.  The  talc  of  how  he  fared  is  told  in  the  BonI 
Njal : — 

''  Then  King  Sigtr}'gg  stirred  in  his  business  with  Earl  Signrl, 
and  bade  him  go  to  the  war  with  him  against  King  Brian. 

*'  The  Earl  wns  long  steadfast ;  but  the  end  of  it  was  that  bt 
let  the  king  have  his  way,  but  said  he  must  have  his  mother's  hand 
for  his  help,  and  be  king  in  Ireland  if  they  slew  Brian.  Bat  iD 
his  men  besought  Karl  Sigurd  not  to  go  into  the  war,  bat  it  vu 
no  good. 

''  So  they  parted  on  the  understanding  that  Earl  Sigard  givt 
bis  word  to  go ;  but  King  Sigtr^gg  promised  him  his  mother  and 
the  kingdom. 

*'  It  was  80  settled  that  Karl  Sigurd  was  to  come  with  all  hif 
host  to  Dublin  bv  Palm  Sundav. 

**  Then  King  Sigtrygg  fared  south  to  Ireland,  and  told  hit 
mother,  Kormlada,  that  the  Karl  had  undertaken  to  come,  and  alio 
what  he  had  pledged  himself  to  grant  him. 

"  She  showed  herself  well  pleased  at  that,  but  said  they  mvA 
gather  greater  force  still. 

**  Sigtrygg  asked  whence  this  wos  to  be  looked  for. 

"  She  said  there  were  two  vikiii^'S  lying  off  tbe  west  of  Has ; 
and  that  they  had  thirty  ships,  and,  she  went  on,  they  are  men  of 
such  hardihood  that  nothing  can  withstand  tbem.  The  one's  nant 
is  Ospak,  and  the  other's  i>r(>dir.  Thou  shalt  fare  to  find  theo^ 
and  spare  nothing  to  get  them  into  thy  quarrel,  whatever  pine  tb^ 
ask. 

**  Now,  King  Sigtrygg  fares  and  sees  the  vikings,  and  Sonai 
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hem  b'ing  outside  oflf  Man ;  King  Sigtrygg  brings  forward  his 
rrand  at  once,  but  Brodir  shrank  from  helping  him  until  he,  King 
ligtrygg,  promised  him  the  kingdom  and  his  mother,  and  they 
rere  to  keep  this  suet  a  secret  that  Earl  Sigurd  should  know  no- 
hing  about  it ;  Brodir,  too,  was  to  come  to  Dublin  on  Palm  Sunday. 

**  So  King  Sigtrygg  fared  home  to  his  mother,  and  told  her  how 
hings  stood. 

"  After  that  those  brothers,  Ospak  and  Brodir,  talked  together, 
nd  then  Brodir  told  Ospak  all  that  he  and  Sigtrygg  had  spoken  of, 
nd  bade  him  fare  to  battle  with  him  against  King  Brian,  and  said 
le  set  much  store  on  his  going. 

*'  But  Ospak  said  he  would  not  fight  against  so  good  a  king. 

"  Then  they  were  both  wroth,  and  sundered  their  band  at  once. 
)spak  had  ten  ships,  and  Brodir  twenty. 

"  Ospak  was  a  heathen,  and  the  wisest  of  all  men.  He  laid 
lis  ships  inside  in  a  sound,  but  Brodir  lay  outside  him. 

**  Brodir  had  been  a  Christian  man,  and  a  mass-deacon  by  con- 
«cration,  but  he  had  thrown  off  his  faith,  and  become  God's  das- 
ard,  and  now  worshipped  heathen  fiends,  and  he  was,  of  all  men, 
nost  skilled  in  sorcery.  He  had  that  coat  of  mail  on  which  no 
iteel  would  bite.  He  was  both  tall  and  strong,  and  had  such  long 
ocks  that  he  tucked  them  under  his  belt.     His  hair  was  black. 

**  It  so  happened  one  night  that  a  great  din  passed  over  Brodir 
Lud  his  men ;  so  that  they  all  woke^  and  sprang  up,  and  put  on 
heir  clothes. 

**  Along  with  that  came  a  shower  of  boiling  blood. 

'*  For  two  nights  followed  other  portents. 

**  On  the  fourth  night  they  went  to  sleep  first  of  all,  but  when 
Jrodir  woke  up,  he  drew  his  breath  painfully,  and  bade  them  put 
»ff  the  boat,  '  for,'  he  said,  '  I  will  go  to  see  Ospak.' 

**  Then  he  got  into  the  boat,  and  some  men  with  him,  but  when 
le  found  Ospak,  he  told  him  of  the  wonders  which  had  befallen  them, 
tnd  bade  him  say  what  he  thought  they  boded. 

I  '*  Ospak  would  not  tell  him,  before  he  pledged  him  peace,  and 
3rodir  promised  him  peace ;  but  Ospak  still  shrank  from  telling  him 
ill  night  fell. 

"  Then  Ospak  spoke  and  said — *  When  blood  rained  on  you, 
;herefore^  shall  you  shed  many  men's  blood,  both  of  your  own  and 
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others.  But  when  ye  beard  a  great  din^  then  ye  must  have  1)<«D 
shown  the  crack  of  doom,  and  ye  shall  all  die  speedily.  Bat  «brO 
weapons  fought  against  you,  that  must  forebode  a  battle  ;  bat  when 
ravens  pressed  you,  that  marks  the  devils  which  ye  pat  ikitb  in, 
and  who  will  drag  you  all  down  to  the  pains  of  hell.' 

'*  Then  Brodir  was  so  wroth  that  he  could  answer  nerer  i  vord, 
but  he  went  at  once  to  his  men     .     .     . 

'*  Ospak  saw  all  their  plan,  and  then  he  vowed  to  take  the  tne 
faith,  and  to  go  to  King  Brian,  and  follow  him  till  bis  death  di;. 
•    .    .    . 

"  Then  Ospak  told  King  Brian  all  that  be  had  learned,  and 
took  baptism,  and  gave  himself  over  into  the  king's  band.'** 

At  the  appointed  time  Earl  Sigurd  arrived  in  Dublin,  pro- 
claiming his  heatliendom,  by  carrying  in  front  of  bis  army  ibe 
famous  Haven  banner,  wrouglit  by  magic  spells,  which  bore  victory 
to  the  host  before  which  it  ilutlered,  but  death  to  the  man  who  bore 
it.  Hither,  too,  came  Hrodir,  the  apostate  doacon,  and  Maelmonlbi, 
with  the  men  of  Leinstcr,  and  the  lly-Kinshela  of  the  couutv  of 
"NVexford. 

Meanwhile  l^rian  approached  Dublin  with  the  troops  of  Marj«*.<!r, 
Connaught,  and  Moalli ;  having  burned  Kilmainham,  hedespatrbtJ 
his  son,  Donongli,  to  plunder  Lciuster,  and  himself  encamped  on 
the  Orcen  of  ])ul)lin. 

'']5rodir  tried,  bv  sorcrrv,  how  tlic  fi'dit  would  jjo :  bat  the 
answer  ran  thus,  tliat  iftlu^  ti'^htwere  on  Good  Fridav,  Kins  Brim 
would  fall,  but  win  the  day ;  but  if  they  foui^dit  before,  they  wooU 
all  fall  who  were  against  him." 

On  the  eve  of  tlie  battle  various  portents  appeared,  which  show 
how  fully  alive  botli  parties  wen?  to  tin*  gn'at  issue  between  them. 
Odin  appeare<l  in  the  pagan  army.  During  the  night  Brian  was 
warned  by  the  guardian  spirit  of  bis  raci*.  At  length,  on  the 
morning  of  Good  Friday,  the  aliicl  army  is>;uod  out  from  Dublin. 

To  understand  what  ocournd,  \\c  must  rnnrmber  how  much  of 
Dublin  has  been  built  over  lands  n.clainhd  from  the  si-a  in  the  last 
century.  The  city  covered  only  ilir  nu'ion  on  which  Christ  Chorch 
stands.    The  river  was  crossed  by  a  bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  present 

•  Burnt  Njal,  Vul.  II..  i)p.  227-23J. 
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dge-street,  beyond  which  there  was  a  fortified  suburb,  whence  ran 
^e&i  northern  road,  now  known  as  Stoneybatter.    The  sea-shore 

from  Essex-bridge,  through  Abbey-street,  Sackville-street,  and 
ow  the  ridge  upon  which  Summer-hill  is  built,  down  to  the 
sent  Ballybough-bridge,  where  was  then  a  stake-weir.  It  was 
•fectly  possible,  from  the  fortifications  of  the  old  city,  to  see 
)  whole  shore  of  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  which  was  then 
Qged  with  scrub-wood. 

The  Danes  and  Leinster  men  marching  out  from  Dublin,  in- 
ad  of  advancing  northward,  and  securing  their  retreat  to  Dublin, 
ned  due  east  towards  Clontarf,  losing  all  connexion  with  the 
J,  and  trusting  for  retreat  to  their  galleys,  which  were  brought 
to  the  shore. 

The  Irish  army  must  have  been  drawn  up  facing  the  south  or 
ith-west.  In  its  array,  also,  Irish  and  Danes  were  mingled. 
e  Viking  Ospak  was  opposed  to  King  Sigtrygg  of  Dublin,  and 

Irish  of  Leinster  were  opposed  to  the  Munster  Irish  of  Brian.* 

•  the  Irish,  their  existence  as  a  nation  was  staked  upon  victory 
I  the  life  of  Brian.  By  the  Norsemen  the  combat  was  regarded 
the  last  struggle  of  heathendom. 

The  annalists  inform  us — and  their  statement  was  confirmed 

incidental  evidence — that  the  struggle  was  protracted  from  sun- 
to  sunset,  when,  at  length,  the  allied  Danes  and  Leinster  men 

e  way. 

Dark  forebodings  that  they  were  fighting  on  a  losing  side  seem 

have  filled  the  breasts  of  the  bravest  Norse.     Two  successive 

rers  of  the  Raven    banner  were   slain.     **  Then   Earl  Sigurd 

ed  on  Thorsteiu,  the  son  of  Hall  of  the  Side,  to  bear  the  banner, 
Thorstein  was  just  about  to  lift  the  banner,  but  then  Asmund 

White  said  : — 

"  *  DonH  bear  the  banner !  for  all  they  who  bear  it  get  their 

th.' 

*''Hrafn  the  Red!'  called  out  Earl  Sigurd,  'bear  thou  the 

ner.' 

"  *Bear  thine  own  devil  thyself,'  answered  Hrafn. 

*  With  Brian  were  also  a  contingent  from  Alban  under  Domnall,  Mor- 
r  of  Mar,  and  with  the  Norsemen,  "  Corr- Britons "  and  "Britons  of 
s-Muni  "  (St.  David's).— Wai-s  of  the  GaedhH  with  the  GaiU,  p.  162.] 
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"  Then  the  earl  said : 

**  *  Tis  fittest  that  the  beggar  should  bear  the  bag/  and  with  tint 
he  took  the  baDDcr  from  the  sta£f,  and  pat  it  under  bis  cloak.*'* 

Sigurd  accepted  his  fate  as  the  last  hero  of  a  beaten  creed. 

The  routed  army  >vas  driven  back,  not  upon  Dublin,  but  upon 
the  sea.  A  fierce  struggle  took  place  at  the  ford  of  tbe  Tolka,  Um 
only  means  left  of  reaching  Dublin,  which  the  remnants  of  the 
Danes,  flying  towards  the  city,  held  against  their  pursuers. 

The  Irish  legends  tell  us  that  all  day  long  Sigtrygg  riewed  the 
battle  from  the  battlements  upon  which,  in  the  next  century,  the 
last  Danish  king  was  beheaded  in  view  of  the  Scandinavian  fleet. 
By  him  sat  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Brian.  As  they  saw  on  tbe 
northern  shore  of  the  bay  the  fury  of  the  first  assault  of  Sigurd'i 
Orkney  men,  **  Well  do  the  foreigners  reap  the  field,**  said  the 
king  to  his  wife  ;  "  many  a  sheaf  do  the}-  cast  from  them.*'  "  Tbe 
result  will  be  seen/*  said  she,  "  at  the  end  of  the  day."  Aa  tbe 
flight  of  the  Danes  to  their  ships  was  seen  by  Sigtrygg  and  hii 
wife,  "  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Brian's  daughter,  "  that  the  foreigners 
have  gained  their  patrimony/'  **  What  meanest  thou,  woman?" 
said  the  king.  **  Arc  tlicy  not  rushing  into  the  sea,*'  said  she, 
"  which  is  their  natural  inheritance  "?  I  wonder  are  thev  in  beat, 
like  cuttle  ?  If  so,  thi  y  tarry  not  to  be  milked."  In  his  ragCj  th« 
king  struck  her  in  the  fac<'.  f 

Meanwhile  wliat  had  been  the  fate  of  Brian  ?  Too  old  to  join 
personally  in  the  combat,  he  remained  in  the  rear  of  the  host.  A 
cushion  was  spread  under  him,  and  he  o[)eued  his  psalter,  and  as  a 
Christian  king  he  prayed  for  victory.  As  the  da}-  wore  on,  he  asked 
for  tidings — what  was  the  condition  of  Murchadh*s  standard  ?  He 
was  told  it  was  standing,  and  many  banners  of  the  Dal  Cais  around 
it.  Again  he  asked  the  same  <piestion,  and  was  told  that  the 
banner  of  his  tribe  was  flying  at  the  west  of  the  array.  Towards 
evening  he  again  repeated  the  (piestion ;  he  was  told  that  of  the 
armies  on  either  side  the  greater  part  was  slain,  the  foreigners  were 
defeated,  but  Murchadh's  standard  had  fallen.  On  the  death  of 
his  eldest  and  best  I>eloved  son,  the  old  man  lost  all  heart.  He 
would  not  mount  his  Imrso  and  retire  to  the  camp,  and  declared 
that  in  a  vision  the  spirit  of  his  house  had  foretold  to  him  be 

•  HiinitNj.d,  V..1.  II.,  !..:$;«. 

t  War»  uf  the  Uaoiihil  with  the  (Jaill,  p.  103. 
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should  be  slain.  While  he  lingered,  a  party  of  Danes  approached 
them  ;  it  was  the  Viking  Brodir,  who,  disdaining  flight,  had  fought 
his  way  through  the  opposing  enemy,  and  with  two  attendants 
alone  sought  the  woods.  **  There  are  people  coming  towards  us 
here,"  said  his  attendant  to  Brian.  **  Woe  is  me  I  What  manner 
of  people  are  they  V^  said  Brian.  **  Blue,  stark-naked  people," 
said  the  attendant.  '*  Alas  !  ^'  said  Brian,  **  they  are  foreigners  of 
the  army ;  it  is  not  to  do  good  to  us  they  come."  As  Brodir,  in 
his  haste,  passed  by  without  observing  the  king,  one  of  his  attend- 
ants plucked  him  back,  crying,  "The  king!  The  king !  This  is 
the  king."  "  No,"  cried  Brodir,  "  a  priest !  a  priest !"  "  No," 
said  the  soldier,  **  it  is  the  great  king  Brian.''  Brodir  turned  back, 
and  the  last  heathen  viking  and  the  only  king  of  Ireland  fell  by 
each  other's  hands.'**' 

Both  parties  might  now  count  their  losses.  The  bravest  and 
best  of  the  champions  on  either  side  had  fallen.  The  Irish  army, 
mangled  and  weakened,  held  the  field  of  battle.  The  remnant  of 
the  Danes  and  Leinstermen  still  occupied  Dublin,  and  the  Danish 
fleet  of  Sigurd  still  rode  at  anchor  in  the  bay.  Both  parties  were 
practically  defeated — both  parties  lost  the  great  stake  for  which  they 
had  played.  Ireland  was  not  to  be  handed  over  to  heathen  invaders, 
nor  was  it  longer  to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  a  just  and  powerful  govern- 
ment. This  day  of  bloodshed  and  slaughter,  of  disaster  and  double 
failure,  was  long  remembered  in  the  annals  of  the  North.  For  the 
last  time  by  mortal  eyes  the  weird  sisters  were  seen  to  weave  their 
fatal  woof  which  they  tore  asunder,  as  if  to  typify  that  ruin  and 
destruction  fell  that  day  on  all  alike.  In  their  magic  song  they 
predicted  that  a  new  nation  was  to  conquer  and  rule  Erinn : — 

"  Now  new-coming  nations 
That  island  shall  rule, 
Who  on  outljring  headlands 
Abode  ere  the  fight. 
I  say  that  king  mighty 
To  death  now  is  done, 
Now  low  before  spearpoint 
The  earl  bows  his  head." 


•  Wars  of  the  Gaedhil  with  the  Gaill,  p.  197.  [There  is  no  Irish  authority 
for  the  horrible  death  described  in  Burnt  Njal,  Vol.  IE.,  p.  337,  as  inflicted 
on  the  capttued  Brodir.] 
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In  Iceland^  at  SwiDefell,  blood  appeared  upon  the  pric8t*s  stole 
on  that  fatal  Friday,  and  at  Thvattwater  the  priest  at  Miss  tint 
day  saw  such  awful  sights  that  it  was  long  ere  he  coald  siog  the 
prayers.* 

After  the  battle,  Donnchadh  returned  with  the  poor  spoil  of  fire 
and  twenty  oxen,  which  were  slaughtered  by  the  remnant  of  llie 
Irish  on  the  Green  of  Dublin^  upon  which  angry  challenges  occarreJ 
between  the  Danish  king  of  Dublin  and  Donnchadh^  Brian's  beir, 
but  neither  party  were  inclined  to  renew  the  battle.  That  night 
the  Irish  camp  was  all  confusion.  The  reluctant  vassals  of  Briin 
hailed  his  death  as  the  restoration  of  freedom^  or  at  least  Fcornel 
to  submit  to  his  successor.  They  said  among  themselves—"  The 
attention  of  Brian's  son  will  be  on  you,  to  seek  for  lordship  atd 
power  such  as  his  father  hud,  and  should  he  reach  his  home  be  will 
be  more  difficult  to  meet  than  now/*t  The  Munster  men,  remem- 
bering that  the  right  of  tbe  Dal  Cais  was  to  an  alternate  sovereignty 
only  at  Cashcl,  insisted  that  Brian's  son  should  abdicate,  and  sink 
to  the  position  of  a  subject. 

Donnchadh  replied  to  this,  that  it  was  not  voluntarilv  thev  had 
become  subject  to  liis  father  or  to  his  falljer's  brother,  for  the  whole 
of  Munstor  had  boen  wn-sted  by  Brian  from  the  foreigners  when 
the  natives  wore  unable  to  contest  it  with  them  ;  that  if  he  had  eqaal 
numbers  on  his  side,  thev  never  should  have  left  him  till  thev  had 
submitted. 

The  ^lunster  men  rose  in  arms  against  the  sou  of  Brian. 
Thus,  within  three  days  after  the  death  of  the  king,  we  find  the 
onlv  survivin<x  son  of  Brian  assailed  bv  the  remnant  of  the  Irif^h 
army.  The  dissensions  of  his  assailants,  who  quarrelled  among 
themselves,  enabled  the  remnants  of  the  Dal  Cais  to  escape;  but  so 
enfeebled  were  they,  and  so  utterly,  with  the  death  of  Brian,  had 
they  lost  their  supremacy,  that  they  barely  escaped  at  Athy  from 
the  hands  of  the  men  (>f  Ossorv,  whose  chief  had  been  formcrlr 
taken  prisoner  by  Brian,  and  forc<'d  to  give  hosta:,'es. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  Battle  of  C'lontarf,  in  which,  if  the 
foreigners  were  defeated,  a  far  greater  disaster  fell  upon  the  Irish 
people,  and  the  real  victory  was  won  by  anarchy  over  order.     The 

•  Burnt  Njal.  V..1.  11.,  pp.  M»-:U2. 
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dethroned  Malacbi  resumed  bis  kingdom  as  if  his  administration 
had  never  been  interrupted.  Brian  was  treated  as  a  usurper ;  and 
in  the  same  century  Tigbernacb,  recording  tbe  death  of  Malacbi 
and  the  length  of  bis  reign,  ignored  the  twelve  years  of  Brian's 
usurpation,  including  them  in  tbe  total  which  he  assigned  to 
Malacbi — as  in  English  history  we  count  the  years  of  Cromwell's 
government  as  portion  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

Tbe  Norse  were  not  driven  out  of  any  of  their  sea-board  towns ; 
retaining  their  former  position,  they  continued  their  usual  conflicts 
with  tbe  native  tribes.    The  Normans,  upon  their  arrival  in  Ireland, 
found  the  sea-board  towns  in  the  hands  of  independent  Danish 
communities.     After  a  short  but  fierce  resistance,  the  Danes  amal- 
gamated with  what  must  have  seemed  to  them  a  kindred  race,  and 
We  find  them  at  a  very  early  period  actively  assisting  the  Anglo- 
Norman  invaders.     Dane  and  Norman,  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives, 
were  alike  styled  Gaill,  or  foreigners ;  but  for  centuries  the  Scan- 
dinavian descent  of  the  citizens  of  many  Irish  towns  was  an  ac- 
knowledged fact,  and  their  position  and  privileges  were  recognised 
by  the  English  Government. 

Bat  upon  tbe  Celtic  nation  fell  ruin  and  disorder.  There  was 
none  powerful  or  wise  enough  to  carry  out  the  great  views  of  Brian. 
The  old  system,  ill-constructed  as  it  was,  had  lost  hold  of  the 
national  mind.  The  constitutional  principle  under  which  the  Ard- 
Righ  (or  supreme  king)  had  been  exclusively  elected  from  tbe 
descendants  of  Niall  of  the  Hostages  was  no  longer  acquiesced  in. 
The  princes  of  Connaught  and  Leinster  asserted  claims  to  the 
throne,  maintaining  that  they  had  as  good  a  title  as  Brian  to 
become  Ard-Righ  in  their  turn.  So,  from  the  death  of  Malacbi  to 
the  arrival  of  Strongbow,  Ireland  was  a  chaos,  in  which  the  chiefs  of 
the  great  separate  tribes  struggled  to  secure  temporary  supremacy. 
It  is  not  so  strange  that  the  English  invasion  succeeded  in  a.d. 
1170,  as  that  so  tempting  a  field  had  not  been  previously  occupied 
by  some  other  adventurers. 


CHAPTER   TI. 


THE  INVASION   OF   IRELAND    BY   THE   KORSIANS. 

IN  tho  twelfth  ccDtnry  it  must  Lave  appeared  certain  thtt  the 
powerful   and   ambitious  Normun   rulers   of  England  wooU 
extend  their  power  over  all  the  British  Islands.     It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  such  an  extension  of  their  power  woqU 
have  proved  ndvantat^eous  to  nations  who,  althongh   differing  in 
language  and  origin,  had  identical  interests,  material  and  politieaL 
But  that  which  seemed  certain  and  imminent  required  more  than 
four   centuries   for   its   accomplishment ;  that  which   might  hive 
seemed  adviinta^oous  cost  both  nations  unbounded  treasure  and 
outpourings  of  blood,  and  brought  u])on  Ireland  the  contcmptooai 
pity,  and  upcni  England  tbo  nionil  reprobation,  of  Europe. 

I  stilted  on  the  List  occasion  tliat  it  is  not  so  surprising  thai 
Irelan<l  was  conqucrtd.  or  rather  assailed,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
as  that  such  vwui  bud  nnt  occurred  seventy  years  before.  The  Red 
King  from  the  coast  of  JVnibrokosbire  had  gazed  upon  the  Western 
Island  as  a  destined  coiKpnst.  A  petty  prince  of  the  Islo  of  Mad 
had  conceived  and  essayed  this  enterprise.  Ireland  seemed  to 
invite  a  conqueror. 

The  Irish  nation  was  in  the  condition  of  political  and  social 
dissolution.  The  royal  bouse  of  Niall  no  longer  ruled  in  undii* 
puted  sovereignty.  Tbe  liill  (»f  Tara  bad  long  been  crowned  bnt 
with  ruins :  tbitber  no  su])rrnie  electt'd  eliirf  summoned  his  kindred 
rulers  of  ])ro\inces,  and  subfinliiiate  ebiefs  of  lr>s  distinguished  bnt 
as  ancii'iit  lineage,  who,  thus  reminded  of  tlicir  c(»mmon  origin^ 
returned  homo  to  maintain  order  and  rigbt  eacli  in  his  native  tribe. 
This  government,  perliaps  inytbic.Ll  and  ideal,  batl  passed  aw«j  for 
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CYer.  It  had  been  ruined  and  trembling  to  its  fall,  when  Brian 
levelled  it  to  the  earth  for  ever.  He  strove  to  found  a  well-ordered 
kingdom  by  force,  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  order — the  rule  of  the 
Bword,  sternly  wielded  in  the  name  of  justice  and  peace ;  but  he, 
too,  had  perished,  and  with  him  his  system.  No  successor  to  his 
noble  ambition  arose  strong  enough  to  grasp  his  fallen  sceptre. 
Now  reckless  chiefs  fiercely  struggled  for  illusory  supremacy.  How 
few  without  crime  reached  the  throne  !  How  few  died  a  bloodless 
death  !  And  meanwhile,  each  local  chieftain  in  his  narrow  sphere 
did  what  seemed  right  to  him  in  his  own  eyes ;  if  powerful,  oppress- 
ing his  neighbours ;  if  weak,  oppressed  by  them.  The  monastic 
-  establishments,  the  only  refuges  for  religion  and  civilisation,  had 
been  annihilated  during  the  Danish  invasions. 

The  state  of  the  nation  called  for  a  radical  change.     Political 

disorganisation  cannot  be  the  normal  condition  of  any  people.     If 

so,  the  world  would  relapse  into  worse  than  ancient  barbarism. 

Political  disorganisation  is   the  certain  precursor  of  political  and 

social  revolution — of  one  of  those  crises  in  history  which  resemble 

the  cataclysms  conceived  by  former  geologists  as  terminating  an  era, 

and  introducing   a   new    creation.     A   disorganised    nation   is   a 

moumfol  spectacle.     To  us  at  present  there  is  no  more  melancholy 

study  than  the  people  of  Mexico ;  but  still  more  melancholy  to 

imagine  a  people  so  brilliant  and  gifted  as  the  Celts,  abandoned 

without  guidance,  and  blindly  stumbling  they  knew  not  whither. 

Terrible  seems  the  crisis  when  it  arrives.  It  is  introduced  and 
accomplished  amid  increased  personal  suflFering.  Those  whom  we 
most  respect  as  individuals,  all  that  is  most  to  be  sympathised  with, 
are  enlisted  in  the  party  who  strive  to  support  the  impossible.  But 
after  the  heat  and  confusion  of  the  combat  have  passed,  and  we  look 
back  upon  it  as  an  historic  past,  we  generally  see  that  the  nation's 
regeneration  has  been  cheaply  purchased  by  the  suflFerings  of  indi- 
Tidoals.  The  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  the  most  ter- 
rible event  in  history.  .Unspeakable  were  the  miseries  which 
accompanied  its  fall.  But  when  we  behold  the  glorious  edifice  of 
the  middle  ages  arising  amidst  its  ruins,  or  when  we  look  round 
upon  Christian  civilised  Europe,  can  we  regret  for  a  moment  the 
fiJl  of  the  corrupted  pagan  world  ?  When  we  behold  civilised  and 
well-ordered  Germany,  our  satisfaction  is  not  diminished  by  the 
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recollections  of  the  Saxon  war  of  Charlemngnc,  or  tlie  menriiesi 
conquests  of  the  Teutonic  knij^hts.  Though  we  read  ^lith  horror 
the  history  of  the  Iteira  of  Terror,  do  anv  French,  cxcet»:  :L« 
fashionahle  eotrries  of  the  Faubour"  St.  (lerniain^-doos  auv  *Ja- 
cated  man  desire  that  the  vonlict  of  the  Kf volution  were  reversri, 
and  that  a  degenerated  IJourhon  still  ruled  over  Frani^e '? 

The  advantage,  however,  of  a  revolution  is  in  the  proportion  of 
its  intensity  and  completeness.  It  must  utterly  nnnihilate  the  pis: 
and  its  traditions,  that  a  clear  stairc  mav  be  left  fur  the  uvx  con- 
struct  ion.  What  is  to  be  done  should  be  done  quickly,  as  Napolrvn 
wrote  to  Cialdiiii,  **  Frappcz  vite  et  frappez  ftjrt."  For,  of  til 
political  disasters,  the  worst  is  that  a  nation  socially  disorgani«c4 
should   sullrr   from   an   unsucctssful   revolution  or  an  inc-^mpirte 

• 

con<piest.  Th(?  lattt^r  statf  of  that  nation  is  worse  than  ihe  tir>:. 
Political  disnnlcr  is  rxaspcratt*!  I»y  chiss  and  ]»crsonaI  anirajisitirf, 
and  civil  war  inllamed  by  national  hatred.  In  the  fourtet*nlb  oea- 
tury,  in  France,  Marct'K  with  ideas  far  bi-fore  his  lime,  attempu^i 
to  reorganise  his  country.  When  he  ]>erished,  he  Irfl  the  coiidili^>n 
of  France  W(»rsf  than  be  lore.  Thus  in  Ireland  an  incnnipk-te  cus- 
quest  jnid  iil-ennilnetrd  c.)l<»iusatii»n  gave  t)Vir  the  island  to  pTiaur 
ciiMt'ii-ion.  iwid  thiit  wiiich  in  orlinarv  eases  mii^ht  have  beiru  a  cure 
prnve-l  in  this  an  jiju'iMvatiou  of  :hr  disease. 

In  ri»ii'»iili'iin'^  tlie  siiiKr-rii-nt  lii>l«»rv  of  Irelanil.  we  shoaM 
avoid  eiit<Ttii:i:iji'/  the  ( liil'iiteri'd  lerliiiLTs  of  party.  We  nn>l  re- 
gard and  stuily  tin'  y\i<  \Nilh  ealmni  ss  and  ]Ki:irnee.  knowing  lial 
whatsin  \<r  has  b.  in  «iiiiie  was  su  dfi.c  ni:«br  the  dinetiun  nf  ftD 
all-wi^e  I'rnviiliiii'r  ;  aii«l  that  we  may  In  1  sure  that  a  future  u'rist^r- 
ation,  who  will  joul;  bark  uimiii  <>iir  time  as  an  histmic  ]tast,  will 
be  abb"  in  tbi*^  iu-l.uiee,  as  in  ail  ollii  rs,  ti»  say,  •'  (uid  is  ju^lit]ttl 
in  all  His  w«»ik-." 

The  subjret  nt"  tbis  l*ba'.-t»r  is  v.Iiat  is  j'aUed  the  "  Conqu<5t 
of  Ireland  i-v  Fir.  lai:.i"' — an  exiMe  -Jmh  in  tvi-rv  way  inconvct. 
Then'  was  aii  ii:\a--l«':i.  fiil-iy  ai;tl  i!l-fii:.i]i:e:i  il,  wbieli  ended  in  a 
eoi'.qui  SI  at  the  »MHMni-::i"«ii.»  :it  uf  tbr  Yi'.:'.\i  ff  .lanics  I.  Further, 
tlii-re  was  nut  e\i.-;ii:  r  i:i  tb<'  twciuli  i.  i;*:iry  any  kisii^iloni  corre- 
spniiijing  to  what  wi-  i;ua  rail  "  I'.!':lai.ii,'  llinry  11.  was  then, 
indre.l.  the  Kin*'  t»f  Fml'I  ii.'l  :  1  iil  i;«-  ua-  a!-o  l>uke  of  Nurmaudv, 
Count  of  Anjou,  and  rub-r  of  many  fair  lands  in  France.     He  had 
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IB  palace  in  England,  but  sojourned  most  of  his  time  on  the  Con- 
inent.  He  had  no  English  ideas  or  sympathies ;  he  did  not  speak 
he  English  language ;  if  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  Norman 
nler  of  England,  he  drew  half  his  blood,  and  more  than  half  his 
sharacter,  from  the  princes  of  the  robber  house  of  Anjou.  Rightly 
he  rests  in  the  Abbey  of  Fontevrault,  near  the  city  of  Angers ;  and 
lately,  when  uncritical  English  patriotism  desired  to  remove  his 
tomb  to  Westminster,  the  local  feeling  of  Angers  protested  against 
the  desecration,  truly  saying,  "  Was  he  not  an  Angevin  ?  "  Various 
were  the  nations  over  whom  he  ruled,  without  any  national  or 
political  unity ;  but  if  the  subject  races  and  townspeople  di£fered  in 
bmgnage,  customs,  and  ideas^  over  them  all  extended  a  ruling  class, 
organised  according  to  the  feudal  system,  inspired  with  similar 
ideas,  speaking  the  same  language,  and  for  the  most  part  sprung 
bm  the  Norman  race — that  race  which  then,  as  adventurers  and 
ulers,  was  scattered  over  every  land,  from  the  Frith  of  Clyde  to 
ihe  Strait  of  Messina,  fron^  the  banl^  of  the  Seine  to  those  of  the 
Snphrates. 

Who  were  those  Normans,  and  what  were  the  ideas  and  laws 
hey  were  destined  to  introduce  into  Ireland  ?    As  we  all  know^ 
hey  were  but  a  few  generations  removed  from  the  genuine  Norse 
)llowers  of  the  famous  Rolf ;  yet  in  this  short  time  they  had  been 
meh  altered  by  changed  habits,  infusion  of  foreign  blood,  and  sub- 
ction  to  a  new  form  of  governipent.      By   intermarriage  with 
rench  they  had  lost  the  tinge  of  northern  melancholy,  the  deep 
mpathy  with  nature,  and  that  love  of  their  lonely  homes  which 
eir  fathers  had  entertained.     In  place  thereof  they  had  acquired 
light  and  superficial  gaiety,  a  love  of  pomp  and  pleasure,  and  a 
le  sympathy  for  art ;  they  were  no  longer  worshippers  of  Odin, 
t  among  the  most  zealous  patrons  of  the   churches  they  had 
sted.     Their  Christianity,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  but  super- 
ial,  and  seldom  influenced  their  words  and  actions^  until  a  tardy 
»entance  was  manifested  in  the  endowment  of  a  church  or  retire- 
nt  to  a  cloister.     No  longer  did  they  rove  the  seas  as  bom 
lors,  ready  to  sail  before  any  wind  or  land  on  any  shore ;  they 
1  become  a  nation  of  heavy-armed  horsemen,  dwelling  apart  in 
ir  several  castles,  and  ruling  over  a  conquered  and  inferior  race, 
eir  fathers  had  scorned  the  idea  of  a  sovereign  lord,  and  in  open 

K 
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assembly  had  debated  public  afiairs,  or  in  bands  of  free  companioBi 
had  started  npon  adventures.  The  descendants  of  the  Nonemeo 
had  grown  into  an  aristocracy,  overbearing  to  inferiors,  bat  in  tun 
repressed  by  the  able  and  vigorous  government  of  the  descendacU 
of  Rolf. 

We  may  realise  the  groat  external  change  thus  wrought  amon^ 
the  Normans,  by  picturing  to  ourselves  the  different  scenes  which 
the  two  great  battles  fought  in  England  in  the  autumn  of  1066 
respectively  presented.  At  Stamford  Bridge,  Harold  Hardndi, 
the  last  great  Norse  adventurer,  led  for  the  last  time  a  Norse  annr 
to  battle  on  the  soil  of  England.  Side  by  side  on  foot,  in  om 
dense  array,  they  gathered  for  the  fatal  struggles,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  as  brothers  and  equals,  fighting  with  sword  and  batd^ 
axe;  and  when  the  masses  of  the  Saxons  gathered  round,  lai 
defeat  and  destruction  were  imminent,  their  great  leader  rode  along 
their  lino  upon  his  black  war-horse,  and,  bursting  into  wild  poetic 
frenzy,  poured  furth  his  exulting,  though  despairing,  death  song, 
the  last  and  brightest  gem  of  northern  poetry.  A  few  short  im 
after  Harold  saw  the  Normans  advancing  from  their  wooden  castles 
on  the  shore,  in  dense  bodius  uf  mail-clad  horsemen,  preceded  bj 
clouds  of  urchors  of  inferior  rank,  and  supported  by  mercenaridi 
from  every  land  in  Northern  France.  The  organised  array  moved 
like  a  machine,  under  the  guidance  of  their  exi>erienced  loader; 
the  foremost  ranks  wore  luarshuiloil  by  the  warlike  Bishop  of 
Bayeux  ;  and  in  front  of  all  rodt'  the  Jongli>ur  Tuillefer,  singing  is 
Norman-French  the  renown  and  death  of  Roland. 

But  one  quality  the  Normans  inherited  from  their  ancestors 
unimpaired — their  boundless  self-con tidence  and  love  of  adventure. 
They  had  begun  to  extend  beyoutl  the  limits  of  Normandy,  when 
the  events  of  the  eleventh  century  precipitated  them  upon  Ear3pe. 
In  1066  William  the  Bastard  comiuend  England  ;  and  those  who 
followed  him  in  that  adventure,  as  squires  and  grooms,  becauM 
belted  knights  and  estated  barons.  AlM)ut  tlu'  same  time  the  newi 
must  have  reached  Normandy  that  a  wanderiiiL?  band  uf  Norman 
pilgrims  had,  by  sudden  and  nnraeulvtus  deeils,  become  rulera  of 
the  southern  half  of  Italy.  Almost  ininiediately  after  followed  tha 
first  Crusade,  in  which  the  Norman  leatlers  took  the  most  activia 
part.     It  was  nut  they  who  toiled  on  to  the  walls  of  Jerasalenit 
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d  freed  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Thej  left  that  task  to  less  worldly 
thasiasts,  whilst  they  themselves  conquered  and  possessed  fair 
ties  in  Syria,  even  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 

It  is  not  wonderful  if,  after  such  events,  there  arose  a  spirit  of 
Iventure  such  as  possessed  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  that 
rery  landless  man,  or  who  had  lost  his  land,  was  ready  to  start 
pon  any  expedition,  picturing  to  himself  wealth  to  be  gained  and 
ingdoms  to  be  won.  From  their  original  seat  the  Normans  had 
randered  northwards  to  the  Scottish  hills,  southwards  to  the  shore 
'f  Sicily,  eastwards  even  beyond  the  Holy  City.  Were  not  they  to 
pread  westward  also  ?  They  had  crossed  the  British  Channel 
nd  OTerborne  a  powerful  nation,  Was  the  narrow  strip  of  water 
»etween  Ireland  and  Wales  to  check  their  progress  ?    Were  they 

0  halt  upon  the  western  shores  of  England,  when  beyond  the 
larrow  sea  the  fair  western  island  seemed  to  offer  itself  an  easy 
>rey?  At  last  the  wave  of  Norman  aggression  broke  upon  our 
bore,  and  the  first  straggling  adventurers  were  merely  the  foam 
nd  scum  cast  forward  by  the  advancing  billow. 

We  must  here  pause.  The  history  of  Ireland  now  assumes  a 
ew  aspect — it  is  no  longer  that  of  an  isolated  people,  living  apart 
om  Europe,  with  peculiar  ideas  and  antiquated  social  state.     It 

1  now  for  the  first  time  involved  in  the  web  of  European  history, 
)litical  and  moral.  Henceforward  no  great  events  occur  on  the 
ontinent  without  ultimately  affecting  Ireland — no  new  ideas,  poli- 
3aJ  or  religious,  arise  which  are  not  in  some  form  applied  to  the 
ivemment  of  Ireland.  The  feudal  system  and  Continental  ideas 
ire  suddenly  and  violently  transplanted  into  this  country.  The 
ottish  and  French  wars  of  the  Edwards,  and  subsequently  the 
ars  of  the  Roses,  weakened  and  almost  annihilated  the  Norman 
;e  in  Ireland.  It  is  impossible  to  understand  Elizabeth's  policy 
Ireland  if  we  do  not  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  part  of  the  great 
itest  in  which  she  struggled  for  life  against  Philip  of  Spain.  At 
i  Boyne  little  did  Williana  regard  the  question  of  this  country^s 
ure.  He  repelled  the  attack  which,  through  Ireland,  Louis  XTV. 
Qed  at  England,  while  the  two  Irish  parties  were  each  but  pawns 
the  great  European  game. 

European  ideas  have  also  constantly  reacted  upon  Ireland,  and 
^ted  its  government.     Feudalism  was  introduced  almost  directly 
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from  tho  Continent  into  this  island.  The  p-eat  Germtn  Refonni* 
tion,  which  Dean  ^lilman  truly  styles  **  the  Teutonic  dcTcIopment 
of  Christianity  " — an  event  wholly  repugnant  to  the  Celtic  mind— 
has  permanently  affected  the  condition  of  the  country.  The  cele- 
brated penal  laws  are  the  reflection  of  the  equally  detesttblo  lep«- 
lation  of  the  Bourbons.  The  strange  policy  of  En$?]and  daring 
the  last  century  was  a  logical  adoption  of  the  commercial  theorj. 
I  therefore  protest  against  the  method  adopted  by  Irish  historiini 
of  shutting  themselves  out  from  all  tho  events  which  occur  bcyooJ 
a  narrow  local  horizon.  They  endeavour  to  learn  the  history  of 
this  country  by  devoting  their  attention  to  it  alone,  and  ignoriof 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Suppose  such  a  course  of  stud}-  applied  to 
any  other  subject.  If  a  naturalist,  who  undertook  to  write  a  mono* 
graph  upon  any  special  species,  entered  upon  the  task  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  the  place  where  the  animal  was  produced,  and  hov  it 
had  been  nourished — ignorant  of  all  other  similar  ami  ditnmiltf 
species,  what  would  be  the  value  of  his  work  ?  He  would  mistika 
the  object  of  its  peculiar  organs ;  would  expatiate  at  lenijth  apon 
organs  common  to  it  with  others,  and  would  fail  to  obserre  itt 
peculiar  deficiencies.  Yet  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  Irish  history 
is  usually  studied  and  written.  Dut  as  anntomv  has  onlr  rises 
into  a  science  when  studied  comparatively,  so  only  can  the  historr 
of  a  country  bo  clearly  understood  by  ceaselessly  comparing  ia 
laws^  political  institutions,  and  idras  with  those  of  other  nationi. 
This  apiH'ars  to  mo  esprcially  applicable  to  Irish  history,  which  ii 
the  record  of  the  prolonged  strn;:glo  between  two  distinct  nitioDi 
subsisting  within  tho  narrow  limits  of  this  island,  but,  like  oil  and 
water  in  one  vessel,  refusing  to  aiinil^^'amate — the  one  nationality 
clinging  to  its  ancient,  almost  traditional,  policy,  the  other  cod* 
Btantly  imbibing  the  new  ideas  which  from  time  to  time  becaoi 
accepted  in  England. 

The  first  effect  of  the  arrival  of  the  Xorniana  was  the  introdiK- 
tion  into  Ireland  of  the  feudal  svHtrni.  \Vhat  Wfre  the  pecalitf 
points  and  ideas  in  that  system  whirli  contlii'tfd  with  the  id«if 
prevailing  among  the  Cilts?  Ii  is  n«rrsjsary  to  draw  your  atteo- 
tion  to  the  pervading  idras  of  this  Wtvm  of  ;^'oViTnmi'Ut.  It  wastbi 
habit  of  those  writers  t>f  tin-  la^t  n  utniy  wli.)  involvetl  in  iDdiMri* 
minato  condemnation  the  period  tluy  ignorautly  termini  *'  the  dark 
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ages,"  to  treat  the  feudal  system  as  devised  bj  a  barbarous  aristo- 
cracy for  the  purpose  of  riveting  the  chains  of  degi'aded  serfs.  In 
their  minds  it  is  associated  with  robber  barons  and  a  pillaged  and 
outraged  people.  The  writers  upon  Irish  history,  particularly 
those  professing  national  sentiments,  affect  these  opinions,  which 
are  now  laughed  at  by  the  educat.ed  foreigner,  and  assert  that  the 
tile  laws  of  feudalism,  displacing  those  of  the  tribal  system,  havd 
entailed  ruin  upon  the  country.  But  what  was  the  feudal  system  ? 
It  was  that  great  organisation  under  which  France  extricated  her- 
self from  the  disorders  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Carlovingians^ 
and  gradually  attained  the  civilisation  of  the  thirteenth  century; 
It  is  the  system  by  which  the  reign  of  definite  law  was  again  estab- 
lished, and  under  Which  the  great  abbeys  and  universities  were 
founded,  the  scholastic  philosophy  flourished,  and  the  works  of  art 
were  produced  which  we  now  strive  to  imitate,  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  they  are  as  inimitable  as  the  Parthenon  itsdlf. 

The  feudal  system  was  founded  upon  two  distinct  ideas— thd 
One  a  principle  of  Roman  law,  the  other  a  custom  of  the  Teutonic 
tribes.     The  Roman  emperors,  as  the  representatives  of  the  people^ 
concentrated  in  themselves  the  powers  and  property  of  the  nation. 
They  could  truly  use   the  boastful   expression   of  Louis  XTV., 
"  L'etat,  c'est  moi.'     They  were  the  sole  fountains  of  law)  justice^ 
and  honour.     They  claimed  to  possess  all  property  which  had  not 
been  appropriated  to  private  individuals.    A  theory  so  advantageous 
to  the  ruler  could  not  fail  to  be  adopted  by  the  Teutonic  chiefs,  who 
succeeded  to  their  inheritance.     Upon  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  the 
Frank  kings  appointed  **  counts  "  to  govern  the  several  districts  of 
the  country.     These  counts  originally  were  supposed  to  fulfil  the 
sovereign's  duties  in  their  i-espective  localities,  and  collected  the 
revenues  and  occupied  the  lands  of  the  State^  or  such  confiscated 
lands  as  were  allotted  for  their  maintenance ;  but  the  power  they 
exercised  and  the  property  they  enjoyed  were  held  by  them  by  a 
strictly  official  title,  and  were  not  transmissible  to  their  descend- 
ants.    From  among  whom  were  these  counts  selected?    Every 
Teutonic  chief  was  surrounded  by  a  band  of  personal  followers, 
styled   by  French   historians   their  **  leudes.'^     These  "leudes'* 
entered  into  a  compact  with  the  chief  to  serve  him,  to  fight  for  him, 
to  remain  faithful  to  the  death.    The  chief  undertook  to  protect 
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them,  to  maintain  tbem,  and  to  act  as  their  patron.     This  was  cot 
a  servile  connexion,  but  an  engagement  of  free  men  to  follow  tktir 
chosen  chief,  and  it  might  be  dissolved  and  abandoned  bv  either 
party.     The  chief  iias  their  lord,  and  they  became  his  men.    Tbc 
same  relation   existed  among  the  Saxons  in  England,  where  ve 
find  frequent  allusions  to  the  "  house  carls,''  ever  tme  to  death,  of 
whose  organisation  we  have  a  detailed  account  in  Kcmble*s  '*  Hit- 
tory  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.'*      A  local  governor,  appointed  from 
among  this  class,  was  bound  to  the  king  in  the  double  character  of 
a  public  functionary  and  a  personal  retainer.     When  the  feotU 
vassals  in  Franco  succeeded  in  making  the  estates  they  eojored 
heritable  by  their  descendants,  they  transmuted  into  "  property " 
what  had   previously  been   merely  an    official  position,  with  itf 
attendant  emoluments.     But  the  property  they  so  acquired  nator* 
ally  retained  many  characteristics  of  its  former  nature.    The  owDff 
of  a  fief  did  not  hold  it  as  **  his  own,'*  with  whirh  he  might  dou 
ho  listed.     He  had  distinct  duties,  which  he  was  bound  to  i)eTfonn. 
He  owed  military  service  to  his  lord,  and  justice  to  his  own  rasstli 
and  subjects.     If  ho  failed  in  this,  he  entailed  upon  himtk'lf  (be 
loss  of  his  estate,  which,  wholly  or  partially,  fell  back  into  ibe 
hands  of  the  king,  by  whom  it  had  boon  originally  granted.     If  he 
were  guilty  of  breacli  of  fealty,  or  crime  against  the  State,  he  in- 
curred  forfeiture.     If  he  died  without  heirs,  his  estate  **  escheated. 
If  the  owner  of  the  fief  were  a  woman,  the  lord  had  the  right  to  pro- 
vide a  husband  fit  to  fulfil  the  duties  incident  to  her  property;  if* 
minor,  the  lord  assumed  the  fultihnent  of  his  duties  during  bii 
minority,  and  saw  to  his  fit  education.     These  were  the  right  of 
marriage  and  wardship.     As  the  king  enfeofi*ed  his  vassals,  so  thct 
in  turn  made  similar  grants  to  siibordinate  tenants,  who  held  of 
them  upon  the  same  conditions.     Also  the  owners  of  priTtteor 
*'  allodial "  property,  finding  no  ]^n>tection  in  a  turbulent  age  saw 
in  the  patronage  of  some  ]>owerful  chief,  voluntarily  abandoned 
their  independent  position,  and  l»ecunie  the  ""  men  **  of  the  netKil 
lord,  converting  their  absolute  property  into  **  fiefs.'* 

The  principles  and  growth  of  the  feudal  system  arc  brilluiitl] 
summed  up  by  a  French  writer : — **  Presque  aussitot  apr^  la 
qucte,  il  arriva  que,  voulant  recompenser  tela  on  tels  de  lears 
pagnons,  des  chefs  opulents  leur  donnerent,  au  lieu  d'argent,  d* 
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OQ  de  chevanx,  des  portions  de  terre,  auxqaelles,  par  Teffet  de  ce 
don,  se  lia  nne  idee  de  dependance.  Les  domaines  concedes  de  la 
sorte  ne  le  forent  pas  sans  reserve ;  ils  rest^rent  charges  d'une 
redevance ;  ils  ne  confer^rent^  d*abord,  qn'une  possession  dont  sa  vie 
determinait  la  daree,  et  en  vertu  de  laquelle  il  fat  tenn^  sons  le  nom 
de  vassal,  a  suivre  la  banni^re  du  donateur,  son  suzerain.  Ge  sont 
les  domaines  de  cette  derni^re  esp^ce  qui,  du  V*  au  X*  si6cle,  por- 
tent dans  les  documents  anciens  le  nom  de  benefices,  du  mot 
*beneficium,'  bienfait,  et  qui  a  dater  du  X*  si^cle  prennent  le  nom 
de '  fief,'  des  deux  mots  germaniques,  'feey'  salaire,  et  '  old,*  pro- 
priety. La  necessite  pour  les  chefs  de  s'assurer  par  des  recom- 
penses la  fid^lite  de  leurs  compagnons;  la  difficulte  de  le  faire 
antrement  que  par  des  concessions  d*immeubles,  a  une  epoque  ou 
Targent  etait  rare ;  la  tendance  des  proprietaires  faibles  et  menaces 
ireohercher  la  protection  des  proprietaires  plus  puissants,  en  les 
prenant  pour  suzerains,  tout  cela  contribua  si  bien  a  6tendre  la 
propriete  beneficiale,  quMnsensiblement  les  aleux  disparurent ;  la 
inaxime,pa»  de  terre  sans  seigneur,  pr6valut,  et  ^  la  fin  du  X*  sidcle 
Tenchainemeut  hierarchique  de  benefices  ou  fiefs,  declares  deja 
hereditaires  par  Charles  le  Chauve,  constitua  d'une  mani^re  defini- 
tive la  regime  feodale." 

Thus  the  feudal  system  gradually  extended  over  France,  not 
suddenly  or  by  any  ordinance  of  the  sovereign,  but  gradually,  and 
because  it  afforded  to  the  mass  of  the  people  a  comparatively  orderly 
government,  in  which  each  found  his  definite  legal  position.     Even 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  districts  in  France 
to  which  feudalism  had  not  penetrated.     Thus  there  was  estab- 
lished a  vast  hierarchy,  extending  from  the  sovereign  at  its  summit 
to  the  lowest  vassal  at  its  base,  each  occupying  a  definite  position, 
having  rights  and  duties  in  relation  to  those  placed  both  above  and 
below  him.     We  even  find  that,  after  no  long  interval,  the  duties 
and  position  of  the  serfs  became  fixed  and  defined.     Although  still 
serfs,  they  ceased  to  be  slaves  subjected  to  capricious  tyranny, 
riiis  system,  arising  in  France  (then,  as  now,  the  originator  of  new 
fecial  ideas),  was  adopted  by  the  Normans,  and  carried  out  by  them 
0  the  highest  point  of  logical  development.     They  carried  it  with 
hem  in  all  their  wanderings.     Upon  it  alike  were  organised  their 
ettlements  in  Ireland  and  their  possessions  in  Syria.    By  this  was 
\ke  whole  legislation  of  England  penetrated,  so  that  English  lawyers 
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believed  it  to  be  tbe  highest  and  most  perfect  systeiii — in  fact,  cooU 
conceiTe  no  other,  and,  with  sublime  English  complacencj,  MSMumti 
every  other  code  not  to  be  ''  law/'  but  a  confused  aggregate  of 
dangerous  customs. 

No  two  forms  of  social  life  could  be  more  coDtradictorj  thia 
the  tribal  and  the  feudal  systems ;  the  former  was  a  developmart 
of  the  family,  the  latter  a  complicated  political  and  militaiy  oipi- 
isation.  The  former  was  based  upon  blood-relationship ;  in  it  tin 
land  belonged  to  the  tribe  as  a  whole,  the  chief  was  the  ekdel 
minister  of  the  tribe,  the  property  he  possessed  was  enjoyed  merdj 
during  the  tenure  of  his  office,  from  which  he  could  be  expelled  tat 
conspicuous  failure  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  Each  membar 
of  the  tribe  shared^  as  of  right,  in  the  tribal  property,  was  deHendei 
and  avenged  by  the  tribe,  was  judged  by  the  tribal  Brehon,  ini 
formed  a  member  of  a  community  which,  however  small,  was  ii 
theory  independent. 

In  the  feudal  system  the  land  belonged  in  absolute  ownenhip 
to  the  Crown,  which  permitted  certain  individuals,  by  virtue  of  a 
defined  contract,  to  possess  in  it  a  limited  ownership.  The  lord 
ruled  his  vassals  in  virtue  of  his  ownership  of  the  land,  not  m 
being  of  their  kin  or  by  their  election.  The  vassals  had  no  con- 
nexion among  themselves,  save  the  accident  of  standing  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  one  lord.  They  held  their  lands,  not  as  their  own, 
but  upon  the  performance  of  specified  duties.  They  were  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  heirs  of  their  lord,  and  the 
rights  over  them  passed  like  other  property. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  both  of  these  systems  were  admiraUj 
adapted  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  that  social  state  in  which  tbej 
respectively  originated ;  but  none  of  the  advantages  of  either  wefe 
possessed  by  the  other,  and  tbe  ideas  they  fostered  were  altogether 
different. 

Among  what  manner  of  men,  and  into  what  country,  were  Uw 
Normans  about  to  introduce  this  feudal  system  ?  In  the  soooimI 
and  third  Chapters  a  slight  sketch  has  been  given  of  the  rharartf*^ 
and  polity  of  the  Irish  Celts,  and  in  the  first,  of  the  physical  odd- 
formation  of  Ireland.* 


[*  In  the  Locturo,  aa  delivcri'tl  .iml  orii^inally  publijihed,  thera 
contained  a  ahurt  aketch  uf  tho  physical  goo^raphy  of  Ireland,  which  ia 
omittedi  aa  a  fuller  account  ia  given  in  Chapter  1.,  supra.] 
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In  Chapter  I.  it  has  been  shown  that  the  coast  from  Dublin  to 
Dnndalk  On  the  east,  and  Galway  on  the  west,  are  the  only  two 
AYailable  points  bj  which  invaders  can  assail  the  central  districts 
of  Ireland;  bat  that,  when  advancing  from  either  of  these  sea- 
boaids  into  the  interior^  they  must  leave  behind  them  inaccessible 
mountain  tracts,  from  which  their  rear  may  be  threatened ;  and 
their  advance  would  be  checked  by  the  course  of  the  Shannon,  the 
lake  districts,  and  the  tracts  of  bog.  There  is  no  one  portion  of 
Ireland,  except  the  inconsiderable  districts  lying  outside  the  moun- 
tain chains,  which  could  be  completely  conquered  and  securely 
ooenpied.  At  the  same  time,  an  army  occupying  either  Dublin  or 
Galway  could  prevent  the  natives  permanently  making  head  in  any 
portion  of  the  central  plain.  Its  natural  conformation,  prior  to  the 
modem  inventions  facilitating  the  movement  of  troops,  rendered 
Ireland  difficult  to  defend^  and  impossible  to  occupy. 

The  political  condition  of  the  people,  which  we  before  noticed, 
checked  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  prevented  the  population 
being  gathered  into  cities.  These  results  of  the  political  condition 
were  aggravated  by  the  clitnate,  unfavourable  to  cereal  agriculture, 
and  pre-eminently  adapted  for  pasturage.  The  moistness  of  the 
climate,  in  the  absence  of  good  roadsj  rendered  it  most  difficult  to 
move  bodies  of  heavily  equipped  men  across  the  country.  It  must 
also  be  remembered,  that  in  the  twelfth  century  large  districts,  now 
absolutely  treeless,  were  dense  forests,  and  that  there  is  reason  to 
believe  the  annual  rainfall  was  then  much  greater  than  at  present. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  important  consideration  why  the  Nor- 
mans failed  (as  we  shall  show  hereafter  they  did)  to  completely 
conquer  and  occupy  the  country. 

If  we  confined  our  attention  to  the  events  which  took  place  in 
Ireland  alone,  we  should  experience  some  difficulty  in  discovering 
the  causes  of  this  failure.  The  first  step  towards  ascertaining  the 
causes  of  this  want  of  success  in  Ireland  should  be  to  inquire  why 
they  met  with  such  remarkable  success  elsewhere.  We  can  thus 
ascertain  what  were  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  they  encountered 
in  Ireland. 

Four  great  conquests  or  colonisations  (among  others)  were 
accomplished  by  feudal  invaders  in  medisBval  Europe,  all  of  which, 
though  originally  attended  by  great  suffering,  were  generally  advan- 
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tageouB  to  both,  and  always  to  one  or  other  of  the  conqaeron  or 
conquered.  These  four  instances  are  as  follows  : — First,  the  orgin- 
ised  conquest  of  England  by  William  of  Normandy  ;  secondlj,  thi 
occupation  of  Southern  Scotland  by  Normans  and  Saxons  ;  thirilj, 
the  conquest  of  Naples  hj*  the  Normans ;  and,  foarthlj,  the  eon- 
quest  of  Prussia  by  the  Teutonic  knights. 

England,  when  assailed  by  W'^illiam  of  Normandy,  might  htre 
been   expected   to   offer  a   fierce  and  prolonged  resistance.    The 
government  was  centralised  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  high  abilitr, 
and  the  landed  estates  of  the  country  were  held  cither  by  memben 
of  the  royal  family  or  by  great  noblemen,  whose  position  and  ex- 
istence were  at  stake  in  the  national  struggle.     Yet  these  were  the 
very  causes  which  enabled  William  to  achieve  a  rapid  and  comjdelA 
success.     With  the  natural  desire  of  checking  the  invasion  at  ia 
outset,  Harold  risked  and  lost  his  throne  and  life  in  the  Battle  of 
Senlac.     Upon  the  death  of  the  king,  the  previous  concentntioB 
of  the  government,  and  even  the  great  abilities  of  the  fallen  prince, 
whom  there  could  be  found  none  to  replace,  paralysed  the  nationil 
resistance;  and  Willi:im  ascended,  almost  unopposed,  the  vactnt 
throne.     The  great   landowners  and  official  governors   of  shires 
were  expelled,  and  Normans  substituted  in  their  place ;  whcrenpon, 
without   any    immediate  social    change  ur  shock  to  the  natioDtl 
feelings,  matters   went  on   mueli   as  they  had  done  before.     Tho 
causes  of  William's  success  may  l>e  thus  summed  up: — A  concen- 
trated national  sovereignty,  large  private  landed  estates,  and  tht 
government  of  extensive  districts  by  high  officials,  who  possessed  no 
special  local  ties. 

Almost  contemporaneously  with  the  conquest  of  England, 
southern  Scotland  was  flooded  by  Saxon  exiles  and  Norman  adven- 
turers. Within  a  short  period  the  government  of  Scotland,  which 
had  boon  Celtie,  was  transformed  into  Norman,  and  the  original 
inhabitants  driven  back  into  the  Nortliern  Highlands  or  the  wildt  of 
Galloway.  The  eastern  half  of  the  Lowlands  had  formed  portion 
of  the  Northumbrian* Saxon  kingdom,  but  the  western  half  wan  still 
inhabited  by  Celts,  and  the  government  was  thoroughly  Celtic 
The  Norman  and  Saxon  strangers  gradually  occupied  all  the  Low- 
lands up  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  introduced  the  feudal 
system,  and  modelled  the  gi>vernment  after  the  pattern  of  Engknd. 
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After  a  short  struggle,  the  native  Celts  were  penned  up  in  the 
mountains,  and  never  after  materially  affected  the  history  of  the 
country.  Why  did  not  the  Norman  and  Saxon  adventurers  meet 
the  Bame  difficulties  in  Scotland  as  their  compatriots  in  Ireland  ? 
Because  they  occupied  a  specific  district  of  moderate  extent,  and 
haTing  an  easily  defensible  frontier. 

The  Normans  who  conquered  Naples  were  few  in  number,  and 
far  removed  from  their  original  seats.  They  could  expect  no  suc- 
cour, and  had  to  rely  altogether  upon  themselves.  Any  Norman 
who  established  himself  in  Italy  bade  farewell  to  home  and  kindred 
for  ever.  In  this  we  may  discern  the  cause  of  their  success.  They 
Uirew  in  their  fortunes  with  the  land  of  their  adoption.  They  did 
toot  attempt  to  form  a  Norman  nation  in  Italy,  but  made  themselves 
Italians,  and,  if  of  foreign  extraction,  acted  as  a  native  aristocracy. 

The  Germans  found  in  the  Sclaves  more  dangerous  enemies 
Uian  did  the  Normans  in  the  Irish*  Their  resistance  was  pro- 
tracted ;  they  were  not  merely  obstinate,  but  aggressive^-so  much 
10,  that  the  feudal  system  was  utterly  inadequate  to  check  them, 
♦'or  this  purpose  the  order  of  the  Teutonic  knights  was  instituted, 
rhich  formed  in  itself  a  permanent  and  organised  army*  Step  by 
tep,  and  by  many  dearly-bought  victories,  the  Sclaves  were  driven 
ackward ;  but  the  ground  once  won  by  the  Teutonic  Order  was 
ever  left  unoccupied.  A  constant  stream  of  German  colonists 
ccupied  the  freshly-acquired  territory ;  castles  and  cathedral  towns 
ose  upon  the  battle-fields ;  and  every  district  lost  by  the  Scla- 
onians  was  lost  by  them  for  ever.  The  success  of  the  Teutonic 
nights  arose  from  the  possession  of  a  standing  army,  and  the 
apidity  with  which  the  conquered  lands  were  absorbed  into  the 
nbroken  mass  of  the  German  Empire. 

In  Ireland  none  of  these  causes  of  success  existed ;  rather  the 
pposite.  There  was  no  powerful  Celtic  king  who  dared  to  fight 
n  equal  terms  with  the  Norman  invaders,  and  whose  throne 
lenry  II.  might  have  ascended.  There  was  no  great  nobility  de- 
ending  on  the  Crown,  whose  estates  could  be  confiscated,  and 
anded  over  to  Norman  adventurers.  There  were  no  definite 
ortions  of  the  island  divided  by  a  defensible  frontier,  which  could 
e  respectively  occupied  by  the  invaders  and  natives.  The  Norman 
obles  who  settled  in  Ireland  still  held  demesnes  in  France  and 
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England,  and,  confident  in  the  support  of  the  Engiith  Crowi, 
Boaght  at  first  rather  to  oppress  the  native  Celts  than  to  becoM 
their  leaders.  The  GoTemment  possessed  no  standing  foree ;  id! 
when  by  some  spasmodic  effort  it  drove  back  the  Celtic  populitidi, 
the  Irish  Channel,  at  once  too  narrow  and  too  broad,  checked  tk 
inflox  of  Saxon  colonists. 


CHAPTER    VII. 


THE   CONQUEST   OF  INLAND  Bt  THE   NOBHAKS. 

THE  best  introduction  to  this  Chapter  is  foand  in  the  opening 
paragraphs  of  the  well-known  tract,  viz.,  **  A  Discovery  of  the 
True  Causes  why  Ireland  was  never  entirely  subdued  :  " — 

"  During  the  time  of  my  service  in  Ireland  (which  began  in  the 
^  yeare  of  his  Majesties  raigne)|  I  have  visited  all  the  Provinces 
>f  that  Eingdome  iu  sundry  Journies  an4  circuits ;  wherein  I  have 
observed  the  good  Temperature  of  the  Ayre ;  the  Fruitfulness  of 
he  Soyle  ;  the  pleasant  and  commodious  seats  for  habitation  ;  the 
lafe  and  large  Ports  and  Havens  lying  open  for  Traficke  into  all  the 
ffest  parts  of  the  world ;  the  long  Inlets  of  many  Navigable  Rivers, 
md  so  many  great  I^akes  and  Fresh  Ponds  within  the  land  (as 
•he  lij^e  are  not  to  be  scene  in  any  part  of  Europe) ;  the  rich 
fishings  and  Wild  Fowls  of  all  kinds  ;  apd  lastly,  the  bodies  and 
Hinds  of  the  people,  endued  with  extraordinarie  abilities  of  nature. 

"  The  observation  whereof  hath  bred  in  me  some  curiositie  to 
insider  what  were  the  true  causes  why  thp  Kingdome  whereof  our 
^gs  of  England  have  borne  the  title  of  Sovereign  Lords  for  the 
pace  of  four  hundred  and  odde  years  (a  period  of  time  wherein 
ivers  great  Monarchies  have  risen  from  Barbarism  to  Civilitie,  and 
Uen  againe  to  ruine),  was  not  in  all  that  space  of  time  thoroughly 
Jbdued  aud  reduced  to  obedience  of  the  Crowne  of  England,  al- 
^ongh  there  had  been  almost  a  continuall  warre  between  the  English 
id  the  Irish  ;  and  why  the  manners  of  the  mere  Irish  are  so  little 
tered  since  the  4tLys  of  ^ing  Henry  the  Second,  as  appeareth  by 
^Q  description  made  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  (who  lived  and  wrote 
i^  that  tim^),  albeit  there  have  been  since  that  time  so  many 
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English  Colonies  planted  in  Ireland,  as  that  if  the  people  vcn 
numbered  at  this  day  by  the  Poll,  such  as  are  descended  of  Enpliih 
race  would  be  found  more  in  number  than  the  ancient  NatiTes. 

**  And  truly,  upon  consideration  of  the  conduct  and  pasnsv  of 
affairs  in  former  times,  I  find  that  the  State  of  England  oa|;ht  to 
be  cleared  of  an  imputation  which  a  vulgar  error  hath  cast  upon  it 
in  one  point — namely.  That  Ireland  long  since  might  have  be«D 
subdued  and  reduced  to  Civility,  if  some  Statesmen  in  policy  haJ 
not  thought  it  more  fit  to  continue  that  Rcalme  in  Barbariame. 
Doubtless  this  vulgar  opinion  (or  report)  hath  no  true  ground,  bot 
did  first  arise  either  out  of  ignorance  or  out  of  malice.  For  it  will 
appeare  by  that  which  shall  hereafter  be  laide  downe  in  this  dis- 
cource,  that  ever  since  our  Nation  had  any  footing  in  this  Unl, 
the  State  of  En;rl:^ud  did  earnestly  desire  and  did  aocordinirlT 
endeavor,  from  time  to  time,  to  perfect  the  conquest  of  iliii 
kingdom,  but  that  in  every  age  there  were  found  such  impcdimenii 
and  defects  in  botli  Kealmes  as  caused  almost  an  impossibility  tiut 
things  should  have  bin  otherwise  than  they  were. 

*'  The  defects  which  hindered  the  Perfection  of  the  Conquen  of 
Ireland  were  of  two  kinds,  and  consisted  first  in  the  faint  projieeo- 
tion  of  the  warre,  an<l  nrxt  in  tlie  loosenesse  of  the  civill  guTcrn- 
ment.  For  the  Hiishandiiiiin  must  first  break  the  Land  before  it  be 
made  capable  of  j;o(nl  sei*«le  ;  and  when  it  is  thoroughly  broken  acd 
manured,  if  he  do  not  fi)rtli\viili  east  good  seed  into  il,  it  will  prow 
wilde  againe  and  b-aro  nothing  but  weeds.  St)  a  barbarous  oonntrr 
must  be  first  broken  i»y  a  warn-,  ln'fore  it  will  be  capable  of  gooJ 
government ;  and  win  n  it  is  fully  subdued  and  conquereil,  if  it  be 
not  well  planteil  and  j:<>vern»«l  after  the  conquest,  it  will  eftsoonei 
return  to  the  former  lJarl'ari?«nK 

**  Touching  the  earriaij.-  of  the  Martiall  Affaires  from  the  seveD* 
tcenth  yeare  of  King  Hmry  the  Sicoiid,  when  the  first  overture 
was  made  for  the  conquest  ni  lrilan«l  il  int-ane  the  first  after  the 
Norman  conquest  of  Knglauds  until  tiie  nine  and  thirtieth  yetw 
of  Queene  Klizabeth,  when  that  \\o\:\\  Army  was  sent  over  to  sup- 
presse  Tiroues  rebellion,  which  nnidc  in  tiit^  end  an  universall  and 
absolute  conquest  of  all  th«'  Iri^hri*-;  it  is  most  certaiue  that  the 
Enjrlish  forces  sent  hither,  or  raised  Iumi*.'  ffin  time  to  time,  were 
ever  too  weako  to  subdue  and  master  so  manv  warlike  nations  (or 
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Jepts)  of  the  Irish,  as  did  possesse  this  Island  ;  and,  besides  their 
veaknesses,  they  were  ill  paide  and  worse  governed.  And  if  at  any 
dme  there  came  over  an  army  of  competent  strength  and  power, 
it  did  rather  terrifie  than  breake  and  subdue  this  people,  being  ever 
broken  and  dissolved  by  some  one  accident  or  other  before  the  per- 
fection of  the  conquest. 

**  For  that,  I  call  a  perfect  conquest  of  a  country,  which  doth 
reduce  all  the  people  thereof  to  the  condition  of  subjects,  and  those 
I  call  subjects  which  are  governed  by  the  ordinary  laws  and  Magis- 
trates, and  Soveraigne.  For  though  the  Prince  doth  beare  the  title 
of  Soveraign  Lord  of  an  entire  countiy  (as  our  King  did  of  all 
Ireland),  yet,  if  there  be  two-third  parts  of  the  country  wherein  he 
cannot  punish  treason,  murders,  or  thefts,  unless  he  send  an  army 
to  do  it,  if  the  jurisdiction  of  his  ordinary  Courts  of  Justice  doth 
cot  extend  into  those  parts  to  protect  the  people  from  wrong  and 
oppression,  if  he  have  no  certain  Revennue  or  no  Escheats  or  for- 
feytnres  out  of  the  same,  I  cannot  justly  say  that  such  a  country  is 
(wholly  conquered." 

Sir  John  Davis,  the  most  able  statesman  sent  over  to  Ireland 
n  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  author  of  this  passage,  which 
3  cited,  not  as  giving  a  complete  explanation  of  the  difficulty,  but 
)  show  that  every  historian  who  has  fairly  examined  the  question 
last  admit  that  the  common  phrase  repeated  by  English  historians, 
conquest  of  Ireland  in  the  twelfth  century,"  is  an  utter  misnomer. 

The  actual  details  of  a  conquest  are  seldom  instructive.     When 

flooded  river  has  burst  through  the  dykes  too  weak  to  resist  it,  it 

waste  of  time  to  calculate  at  what  point  the  water  first  broke  in. 

t  innumerable  points  the  barrier  was  ready  to  yield.     Of  all  the 

sak  spots,  which  was  the  weakest  is  very  immaterial. 

Great  national  movements  do  not  spring  from  trivial  accidents ; 
ley  result  from  causes  linked  together,  in  an  endless  chain,  far 
jyond  our  knowledge,  and  form  in  themselves  successive  links,  in 
le  endless  series  of  events.  Superficial  thinkers,  when  they  dis- 
»ver  in  some  miserable  crime  or  intrigue  the  immediate  antecedent, 
lagine  they  have  descried  the  cause,  and  blankly  wondering  at 
le  mysteries  of  Providence,  teach  us  that  great  events  from  trivial 
kuses  spring. 

The  excuses  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland  are  of  the  vulgarest. 
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Let  an  Irishman  read  the  story  of  the  conquest  of  South  Wilei  by 
the  fathers  of  the  invaders  of  Ireland ;  if  he  change  the  nsmes,  thi 
story  is  told  of  ourselves.  It  is  not,  therefore,  without  a  spedil 
reason  that  on  this  occasion  I  shall  {^o  at  some  detail  into  the  fink 
invasion  of  Ireland  ;  I  do  so  because  in  that  event  the  eontndietioB 
between  Norman  and  Celtic  ideas,  both  social  and  religious,  comii 
out  with  peculiar  vividness,  and  there  are  there  foreshadowed  tba 
numerous  perplexities  which  have  since  embarrassed  the  Engliih 
government. 

Dermot  MacMurrough,  the  elective  chief  of  the  dominant  tribe 
in  Leinster,  and  as  such  king  of  that  province,  had  been  expelkd 
from  his  chicftainr}- ;  he  is  universally  described  as  violent,  orer 
bearing,  and  ferocious  ;  he  was  banished  by  his  own  tribe,  probaUj 
in  full  accordance  with  Celtic  law,  as  an  unjust  king ;  for  we  moit 
reject  the  legend  of  Dorvorgil  as  inconsistent  with  well-known  datei. 

Dermot  could  claim  his  crown  neither  by  sacred  unction  dot 
hereditar}*  right,  yet,  when  driven  from  Ireland,  comported  himielf 
in  the  usual  fashion  of  royal  fugitives  or  pretenders.  He  made  kii 
way  to  A(]uitaino,  to  obtain  assistance  from  Henry  H.,  willing  to 
make  any  promise  or  siicrifico  to  secure  his  restoration.  Henry  IL 
was  then  unablo  personally  to  enter  upon  the  adventure  ;  the  tima 
was  not  propitious,  and  he  liad  already  enough  elsewhere  open  his 
hands;  at  \ho  s:imo  tinu'  hv  was  anxious  not  to  lose  so  fair  in 
opportunity  of  invading  lr*'lan«l — a  project  which  he  had  previoaslv 
conteniplatod — and,  from  tlio  nt'ct  ssities  of  Dermot,  he  could  obtaio 
promises  without  ininir»liat«'  pnyment  for  them.  He  gave  lettento 
Dermot,  authorising  him  to  ncruit  adventurers  within  his  Engliih 
and  Continental  <lnmiiiions  ;  in  return  for  this  rccommendatioo, 
Dermot  did  homag(\  au'l  took  an  oath  of  fealty.  The  transadioo 
is  so  curious,  that  tho  parties  themselves  could  scarcely  hais 
understood  the  effects  of  tlie  en;(}igement.  Did  Dermot,  an  eiiM 
chief,  who  never  h:id  ]K)ssc>^seil  any  hmd  in  Ireland,  save  in  virtae 
of  the  ofTice  from  which  he  h:id  been  deposed — who  possessed  DO 
right  of  jurisdicti(m  over  his  tribe,  save  by  their  consent  and  elec- 
tion— who  was  not  a  kint:  either  by  n-li'/i^us  sanction  or  hereditaiT 
right — who  hnd  not  tlien  :i'lh>rrnts  n«ir  a  footing  in  Ireland— did 
he  swear  to  hoM  ull  the  laii<ls  of  liis  own  an<I  the  subject  tribes  SI 
a  vassul  of  the  KngHsh  kin^',  upon  the  terms  of  feudal  tenore' 
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Henry  II.  know  the  royal  position  of  Dermot  when  he  received 
illusory  homage,  or  did  he  simply  receive  his  personal  fealty 
ope  thereby  on  some  subsequent  occasion  to  gain  an  excuse  for 
rference  in  Ireland  ?  The  form  of  the  letter  given  to  Dermot, 
the  subsequent  homage  by  Strongbow,  would  lead  to  the  sup- 
tion  that  Dermot  merely  engaged  himself  as  the  king's  man 
lout  reference  to  any  specific  territory.  The  celebrated  letter 
thus  : — **  Henry,  King  of  England,  &c.,  &c.  Whensoever 
le  our  letters  shall  come  unto  you,  know  ye  that  we  have 
ived  Dermotius,  prince  of  Leinster,  into  our  grace  and  favour ; 
refore,  whosoever  within  the  bounds  of  our  territories  shall  be 
iug  to  give  him  aid  as  our  vassal  and  liegeman  in  recovering 
territories,  be  assured  of  our  favour  and  licence  in  that  behalf." 
led  with  this  letter,  Dermot  fixed  himself  in  Bristol,  striving 
aise  recruits,  but  at  first  with  little  success.  He  shortly  after 
in  with  an  adventurer  exactly  suited  to  his  purpose. 
STot  far  from  Bristol  stands  the  Castle  of  Chepstow  ;  four  miles 
ce,  on  the  old  high  road  to  Abergavenny,  once  stood  the  Castle 
trigul,  where  resided  Richard  de  Clare,  better  known  as  Strong- 
The  great  family  of  De  Clare,  descendants  of  Godfrey,  an 
itimate  son  of  Richard  I.  of  Normandy,  were  originally  Counts 
Jrionne,  which  fief  they  had  exchanged  for  Tunbridge  in  Eng- 
.  Gilbert  de  Clare,  the  father  of  Richard,  had,  under  licence 
[enry  I.,  made  extensive  conquests  in  South  Wales,  and  had 
created  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  1138.  The  De  Clares  had  been 
3rto  unfortunate  in  politics,  being  generally  found  upon  the 
ig  side ;  as  a  natural  consequence  of  which,  the  Earl  Richard 
been  stripped  of  his  inheritance  by  Henry  II.  Such  a  man 
admirably  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  Dermot ;  of  broken  fortune, 
as  willing  to  enter  upon  any  adventure,  however  desperate ;  his 
birth  and  admitted  abilities  enabled  him  to  gather  adventurers 
nd  him,  and  his  father's  memory  lent  him  the  prestige  of  suc- 
ul  conquest. 

L'he  king  and  earl  soon  came  to  an  arrangement,  the  terms 
iiich  are  remarkable,  viz.,  that  in  the  ensuing  spring  the  earl 
Id  lend  his  aid  for  the  recoveiy  of  Dermot's  kingdom,  upon 
jondition  of  obtaining  the  hand  of  the  king's  only  daughter  and 
succession  to  bis  kingdom.     The  succession  to  the  kingdom  of 

L 
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Leinster  was  to  pass  to  the  bnsband  of  Dcrmot's  onlj  daog 
this  arrangement,  perfectly  reasonable  and  legal  as  applied 
feudal  fief,  was  unintelligible  when  made  with  reference  to  a 
dom  in  Ireland.  Dermot  had  no  kingdom  in  Ireland :  eren 
he  still  in  possession  of  the  throne  of  Leinster,  he  would  haT< 
it  merely  for  his  own  life,  without  any  pretension  to  transmi 
his  issue.  Here  we  have  the  first  instance  of  the  conflict  < 
Norman  and  Irish  laud  laws ;  all  the  tribe  and  tribal  prop< 
Leinster  were  to  pass  through  a  woman  to  a  foreigner,  as  il 
had  been  landed  estate  in  England.  Strongbow  must  hare  ei 
into  this  agreement  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  Celtic  custou 
he  met  with  but  enemies  where  he  expected  to  find  vassals*  ai 
promise  of  Dermot  gave  him  no  possible  claim  to  the  kin 
The  Irish  king  was  of  course  willing  to  make  any  contrai 
cared  for  nothing  but  to  induce  Strongbow  to  cross  the  CL 
leaving  it  to  him  to  assert  his  illusory  claims  as  best  he  migl 

In  this  transaction  is  foreshadowed  the  dealings  of  the  E 
Government  with  the  Irish  people  for  more  than  four  ceo 
Through  the  same  confusion  between  the  office  of  the  chief  m 
ownership  of  the  lands,  Jiinies  confiscated  the  estates  of  Ttt 
and  O'Neill  upon  their  attainder,  treated  the  occupiers  of  the 
who  were  not  even  charged  with  being  privy  to  the  alleged  t 
of  their  lords,  as  not  possessing  any  estate  in  the  lands,  as 
them  to  be  mere  tenants  at  will,  and  capable  of  being  expellee 
their  homes  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crowui  which,  by  the  fel 
the  "  landlord,'*  had  resumed  the  fee,  and  thus  cleared  the  no 
counties  for  the  plantation  of  Ulster. 

Dermot,  after  this  arrangement,  proceeded  to  St*  David*8, 
he  met  the  knight  who  was  the  real  leader  of  the  invasion  < 
land.  As  he  and  his  connexion  formed  the  mass  of  the  a 
adventurers,  so  long  the  surest  support  of  the  Norman  colon 
the  objects  of  suspicion  and  fear  of  the  English  Government,  ] 
here  explain  his  origin  and  auteccdeuts. 

Nesta,  the  daughter  of  Ilhys-ap-Tudor,  prince  of  Sonth  ^ 
and  sister  of  his  son  and  successor,  Griflith-ap-Rhys,  was  ori| 
the  mistress  of  Henry  I.,  and  subsequently  married — firstly,  i 
de  Windsor ;  and  secondly,  Stephen  the  Castellan  of  Ab 
She  had  thus  three  distinct  families,  the  members  of  which  i 
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ifl  embarked  in  the  Irish  speculation,  and  are  described  by  Giraldus 
[kmbrensis  as  the  Geraldines — a  name  subsequently  restricted  to  a 
ringle  branch.  Her  descendants,  who  took  part  in  the  invasion, 
wre  as  follows: — Three  grandsons  of  the  first  family,  Meyler, 
Robert,  and  Henry  Fitzhenry ;  of  the  second  family,  Richard  and 
tfilo  do  Cogan,  Gerald  the  historian,  Philip  and  Robert  de  Barri, 
Uexander,  Gerald,  and  William  Fitzgerald,  Raymond  le  Gros,  and 
Hervey  de  Montmaurice,  who  had  married  Nesta,  a  sister  of  the 
Fitzgeralds ;  and  of  the  third  family,  Robert  Fitzstephen.  This 
Robert  Fitzstephen  had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Welsh  prince, 
lis  uncle,  Rhys-ap-Tudor,  and  after  long  imprisonment  had  agreed 
10  abjure  his  fealty  to  the  English  king,  and  to  join  the  Welsh* 

When  pressed  to  fulfil  his  promise,  Fitzstephen  hesitated.  If 
le  refused,  he  had  to  fear  renewed  imprisonment  at  the  hands  of 
lis  ancle ;  if  he  fulfilled  his  undertaking,  he  had  to  dread  the  yen* 
eance  of  the  English  king,  his  former  master.  An  alliance  with 
^ermot,  and  an  expedition  to  Ireland,  would  free  him  from  his 
iffieulties ;  and  in  this  he  was  assisted  by  the  friendly  intervention 
'  the  Bishop  of  St.  David*s» 

The  terms  of  his  arrangement  with  Dermot  were,  that  he  and 

8  cousin,  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  who  had  joined  in  the  adventure, 
ould  assist  Dermot  in  recovering  his  territory,  and  receive,  as  the 
nsideration  for  so  doing,  the  town  of  Wexford  and  a  district 
joining,  to  be  held  in  fee*  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  town 
Wexford  and  the  surrounding  temtory  were  in  the  possession  of 
Danish  colony,  Dermot  appears  to  have  made  a  very  cheap  bargain 
th  his  allies.  At  the  same  time,  it  shows  how  deeply  the  Nor- 
ms were  impressed  with  the  idea  that  a  king  could  allot  to  his 
ssals  any  portion  of  his  kingdom,  and  deal  with  it  as  a  private 
»te»  They  probably  believed  the  town  of  Wexford  to  be  one  of 
>8e  feeble  municipalities  which,  in  England  and  elsewhere, 
brded  to  the  dominant  lord  a  source  of  revenue  arising  from 
actions  levied  or  privileges  bestowed. 

Through  Robert  Fitzstephen  and  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  almost  all 

9  descendants  of  Nesta  were  drawn  into  the  speculation.     They 
not  appear  to  have  been  subordinate  to  or  acting  in  conjunction 

th  Richard  de  Clare ;  and  from  their  descent  (which  was  half 
elsh)  could  have  felt  but  small  loyalty  to  the  Norman  king. 
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This  mixture  of  blood  seems  to  have  been  indicated  bj  the 
armour  of  Fitzstephen,  which  bore  the  well-known  saltier  cro 
the  Geraldines,  half  of  the  shield  being  red,  half  ermine,  an* 
arms  of  the  cross  of  the  same  colour  as  the  opposite  half  of 
ground. 

About  the  let  of  May,  a.d.  1170,  Fitzstephen   landed 

Wexford,  and  on  the  next  day  Maurice  de  Prendergast,  appar 

an   independent   adventurer;    with  their   united  forces,  pro 

amounting  to  about  600  men,  they  advanced  against  Wexford. 

Danish  inhabitants,  who,  as  Giraldus  remarks,  ''  had  been 

viously  independent,**  advanced  against  them  ;  but,  alarme 

the  unusual  appearance  of  heavily-armed  horse,  retreated  t. 

town,  and,  after  some  resistance,  submitted  to  Dermot,  wbc 

joined  his  allies.     Whereupon  Dermot,  "  the  more  to  animal 

courage  of  his  adherents,**  granted  the  town,  with  the  whole 

tory  appertaining  thereto,  to  Fitzstephen  and  Maurice,  acc4: 

to  the  stipulation  of  the  original  treaty.     He  also  coufem 

Hervey  of  Montmaurice  (who  had  accompanied  his  relation! 

cantreds  lying  between  Wexford  and  Watorford,  **  to  hold  t< 

and  his  heirs  for  ever**'     There  cannot  be  oonceive<l  a  more 

ordinary  confusion  of  law  and  right  than  this  transaction. 

tribal  chief  of  the  Celts  of  Leinstor  confers  upon  two  half-Xo 

half- Welsh  knightH  the  town  and  district  then  occupied  by  a  I 

population,  to  hold  to  them  and  their  heirs  for  ever,  as  vast 

him  and  his  heirs— whatsoever  that   might  mean.     But  ii 

case,  as  in  many  others,  legal  complexities  were  easily  cut  tfa 

with  the  sword. 

The  establishment  of  the  Normans  in  Wexford  as  all 
Dermot  soon  drew  the  attention  of  Koderic  O'Connor,  th< 
King  of  Ireland,  who»  havinjj  convoked  his  chiefs,  reaolrcd  to 
war  on  Dermot.  The  latter,  alarmed  at  the  threatened  : 
made  peace  upon  the  terms  that  all  Loinster  should  be  left 
his  dominion,  and  that  he  in  his  turn  should  submit  to  Bod 
chief  king)  paying  the  usual  homage  and  service.  It  was  m 
agreed  between  them  that  no  inoro  foreigners  should  be  bi 
over,  and  that  those  then  in  Ireland  should  be  sent  back  up 
first  opportunity.  But  the  current  of  adventurers  once 
motion  could  not  thus  be  checked.     Maurice  Fitigerald,  Ra; 
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,  and  at  length  the  Earl  Richard  himself,  successively  arrived 
August,  1171).  The  first  exploit  of  the  two  latter  was  the 
it  of  Waterford  ;  where,  shortly  afterwards,  Richard  de 
larried  Eva,  the  daughter  of  Dermot.  Thus  a  large  force 
nans  was  gradually  established  in  Ireland,  under  the  com- 
f  a  chief  claiming  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Leinster 
ght  utterly  repugnant  to  all  Celtic  law  and  tradition,  and 
^ould  only  be  established  by  an  enforced  change  in  the  ideas 
stoms  of  the  natives,  their  subjection  to  the  condition  of 
)r  their  expulsion  from  the  districts.  Dermot,  who  had 
to  use  the  foreigners  as  his  tools,  became  a  puppet  in  their 

and   accompanied,  rather  than   conducted,  them  in  their 
ion  against  Dublin,  which  was  captured  by  a  treacherous 
e — the  Danish  king  and  the  majority  of  his  followers  taking 
sea  in  their  galleys. 
3  whole  Celtic  population  was  filled  with  alarm  by  these 

and  the  clergy  assembled  at  Armagh  to  search  into  their 
The  results  of  this  synod  are  thus  described  by  Giraldus  :— 
t  was  unanimously  resolved  that  it  appeared  to  the  synod 
le  Divine  vengeance  had  brought  upon  them  this  severe 
jnt  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  and  especially  for  this,  that 
id  long  been  wont  to  purchase  natives  of  England,  as  well 
-aders  as  from  robbers  and  pirates,  and  to  reduce  them  to 

;  and  that  now  they  also,  by  reciprocal  justice,  were  reduced 
itude  by  that  very  nation,  It  was,  therefore,  publicly  decreed 
before-mentioned  synod,  and  publicly  proclaimed  by  universal 
,  that  all  Englishmen  throughout  the  island  who  were  in  a 
.f  bondage  should  be  restored  to  freedom." 
is  decree  of  the  Synod  of  Armagh  has  been  a  favourite  sub- 
r  commendation  by  Irish  writers  ;  but,  rightly  considered,  it 
clearest  proof  that  the  state  of  the  Celtic  people  was  beyond 
pe  of  self-amendment.  It  was  the  want  of  law,  order,  and 
,  the  absence  of  self-knowledge  and  self-control — not  the 
sion  of  some  English  slaves — which  had  paralysed  their 
al  action,  and  reduced  the  power  of  the  chief  king  to  insig- 
ice.  The  ruined  pi'odigal,  when  looking  back  upon  the  sad 
r'  of  a  blighted  career,  instead  of  realising  the  great  failure  of 
e,  flatters  himself  that  some  particular  sin  or  accident  was 
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tbe  origin  of  all  his  sufferings.  At  the  crisis  of  tbeir  bte,  thi 
Celtic  nation,  as  represented  by  their  Clinrcb,  could  not  RtliM 
that  the  insubordination  of  the  chiefs,  the  incapacity  or  po«crk» 
DcsB  of  their  kings,  their  perpetual  civil  wars,  and  their  utter  poli- 
tical disorganisation,  were  the  true  causes  which  rendered  tlM 
foreigners  so  formidable.  When  Israel  repented  of  its  sin  lod 
idolatry,  such  repentance  was  mauifeKtcd  by  a  return  to  tfadr 
ancient  law,  and  by  discipline  and  obedience  to  their  judge  or  king; 
but  the  Irish  people,  foredoomed  to  destruction,  thought  that  Ibfj 
might  still  continue  in  their  political  sins,  and  at  the  same  tim 
bribe  Heaven  to  interpose  in  their  behalf,  by  making  reslitntioD  far 
one  venial  among  many  grievous  errors. 

If  the  native  Irish  were  beset  by  alarm  and  pcqdeiity,  lotk 
Henry  II.  and  the  Grst  adventurers  were  suffering  equal  alarm. 
Henry  II.  had  not  foreseen  the  extent  to  which  his  recommeDdi* 
tory  letters  would  have  been  acted  upon  by  adventurers  from  Eng- 
land. Ho  may  have  anticipated  that  Dermot  would  have  failed  U 
gather  the  requisite  number  of  recruits,  or  that  if  he  had  secnrci 
some  assistance,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  merely  to  keep  the 
Irish  question  open,  and  to  leave  an  opportunity  for  the  Ecj^Iiih 
king  to  interfere  with  imposing;  power  ;  but  he  now  saw  a  powerfol 
and  succesbful  army  in  possession  of  Leinster,  and  occupying  tba 
chief  maritime  cities  of  the  island.  This  independent  force  vu 
under  the  control  of  two  leaders  of  doubtful  tidelitv — De  Cliiet 
who  had  been  stripped  of  most  of  his  English  estates,  and  Fiti- 
stephen,  who  had  aj^^reed  with  liI)ys-ai>-Tudor  to  join  tbe  Welsh 
against  the  Knglish.  The  establishment  of  an  independent 
Norman  State  in  Ireland  would  havo  been  a  disastrous  event  fdlrui 
English  king,  Celtic  Ireland,  if  independent,  was  not  aggresiive, 
and,  as  incapable  of  defence,  had  been  marked  for  conquest ;  butt 
Norman  State  in  Ireland,  under  the  rule  of  the  De  Clares  or  Fiti- 
geralds,  might  have  been  as  great  a  ditVicuIty  to  England  as  Seot- 
land  afterwards  proved  to  be.  Henry,  therefore,  dreaded  beyond 
anything  lest  Strongbow  and  Fit/.stephon  shouKl  succeed,  and  it 
once  proceeded  to  chtck  lliuir  further  i)n»;,ness,  by  cutting  off  tbeir 
supplies  and  recalling  such  of  their  fuUuwers  as  would  still  ob^ 
him.  Here  we  observe  the  first  instance  of  the  policy  so  oAco 
adopted  by  the  English  Government  toward  the  Anglo-Normu 
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lonists,  who,  though  put  forward  by  England  to  conquer  Ireland 
their  own  cost,  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  Crown,  were  in- 
liably  more  suspected  and  frequently  worse  treated  by  England 
an  the  native  inhabitants  themselves. 

The  Earl  Richard  himself,  threatened  on  the  one  band  by 
)deric  O'Connor  and  the  entire  Celtic  population  (for  Dermot  had 
tely  died),  and  having  his  supplies  from  England  cut  off,  was 
led  with  equal  apprehensions ;  and,  as  the  only  means  of  escaping 
Dm  his  difficulties,  resolved  to  submit  to  the  king  and  to  hold  the 
ngdom  of  Leinster  as  his  vassal.  He  despatched  the  following 
tter  to  the  king ; — **  My  lord  and  king,  It  was  with  yoi^r  licence, 
1 1  understood,  that  J  came  over  to  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of 
ding  your  faithful  vassal  Dermot  in  the  recoveiy  of  his  territories, 
Whatsoever  lapd,  therefore,  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  acquire 
this  country,  either  in  right  of  his  patrimony  or  from  any  other 
rsoD,  I  consider  to  be  owing  to  your  gracious  favour,  and  I  shall 
id  them  at  your  free  disposal."  The  offer  made  in  this  letter  by 
)  earl  to  the  king  shows  distinctly  the  position  which  he  bad 
iviously  imagined  himself  to  occupy.  To  this  letter  no  answer 
i  returned ;  and  the  king  pushed  forward  very  large  preparations 
the  invasion  of  Ireland. 

Meanwhile  the  storm  broke  upon  the  Normans  with  even  greater 
f  than  had  been  anticipated ;  not  only  were  they  assailed  by  the 
Lves  under  the  chief  king,  Roderic,  but  also  by  a  more  formidable 
my,  the  Danes,  previously  expelled  froni  Dublin,  who  returned 
egain  their  native  city  with  the  aid  of  their  coi^ntryipen  of  the 
stem  Isles.  "  About  the  feast  of  Whitsuntide,  Hasculf,  who 
been  EJing  of  Dublin,  with  sixty  ships  full  of  Norse  and  Jsles- 
1,  sailed  into  the  Liffey,  Landing  from  their  ships  in  all  haste, 
f  sat  down  before  the  east  gate  of  the  city  and  prepared  to 
lult  it.  They  were  under  the  command  of  John  the  Mad  "  (pro- 
ly  a  Berserker),  **  and  were  all  warriors  armed  after  the  Danish 
lion,  some  having  long  breast-plates,  and  others  shirts  of  mail; 
X  shields  were  round,  and  red,  bound  about  with  iron.  Iron- 
rted  were  they  as  well  as  iron-clad.  Milo  de  Cogan,  the  go- 
lor  of  the  city,  boldly  marched  out  to  attack  them,  though  with 
^ual  force.  But  not  being  able  with  inferior  numbers  to  with- 
d  the  enemy's  attack,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  within  the 
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gate.  At  length  Eichard  de  Cogan,  salhiug  anobserved  fromtiM 
eastern  postern,  fell  on  tbe  enemies*  rear ;  by  which  nnexpecied 
attack  they  were  thrown  into  confusion^  and  being  quicklr  rontfd, 
took  to  flight;* 

Uasculf,  the  last  Danisli  King  of  Dublin,  was  captured  npon  iIm 
stand,  and  was  beheaded  in  consequence  of  some  rash  and  arrogiot 
expressions  which  he  used.  Thus  fur  ever  perislied  the  iHmsk 
power  in  Ireland,  and  the  remaining  Danish  inhabitants  aoqaiesced 
in  the  Norman  rule,  and  so  thoroughly  did  they  ally  themsehefl  to 
the  Norman  as  against  the  Celt,  that  in  a.d.  1174,  upon  a  detnt 
near  Thurles  of  the  Dublin  levies,  which  had  advanced  towtrdi 
Cashel  to  form  a  junction  with  Karl  Richard  and  Raymond  le  Groi» 
who  were  lying  there,  upwards  of  400  Ostmen  were  counted  among 
the  slain. 

Scarcely  had  the  Normans  escaped  this  danger,  when  tbey  veit 
assailed  by  Roderic  O'Connor  and  the  united  force  of  tbe  Dttifi 
Irish,  while  Godred,  King  of  Man,  with  his  fleet,  blockaded  tlM 
port. 

The  Norman  leaders,  evidently  ignorant  how  ineflicient  liip 
bodies  of  ill-disciplined  footmen  prove  when  exposed  to  cavalrrm 
the  open  fieKI,  reniiiiued  within  their  fortifications  until  their  pnh 
visions  failed  them,  whenee  th^'V  issued  at  last  with  the  intention  of 
staking  their  fortune  upon  a  desperate  venture.  Hefore  the  onset 
of  heavily-armed  horsi',  the  host  of  the  besiegers  broke  up  in  confa* 
sion;  King  Roderir  banly  esraped  with  his  life.  This  feeble  and 
ill-conducted  expedition  proved  to  be  the  only  national  effort  niiJ* 
by  the  Irish  under  an  Irish  king  to  expel  the  foreigners  from  their 
land.  '*  On  the  morrow  the  Knglisli,  leaving  a  garrison  in  tbe  city, 
unfurled  their  standards,  and,  Hushed  with  victory,  marched  by  iba 
upper  road  through  Odroni?  towards  Wexford." 

In  spite  of  the  King  of  Kn^^land,  with  their  supplies  cut  off, 
and  abandoned  by  their  countrymen,  they,  unaided,  had  defeated 
alike  the  Norse  and  the  Celts ;  there  remained  no  organised  powef 
to  resist  them,  and  Karl  Rieharil  may  have  now  seen  the  tote- 
reignty  of  Ireland  within  his  grasp.  l)Ut  if  they  entertained  thete 
hopes,  they  were  soon  disap|»ointrd  ;  at  Water  ford  the  earl  recciwd 
letters  from  the  king  invitinir  him  ti>  come  over  to  England,  and 
he  was  at  the  same  time,  doubtki^Sj  informed  of  the  powerful 
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it  assembled  by  the  king,  and  ready  to  cross  over  the  Channel. 
I  earl  proceeded  to  Gloucester,  where  he  met  the  king :  what 
irred  is  thus  related  by  Gerald :  "  While  there  he  succeeded, 
r  mach  altercation,  by  the  address  and  mediation  of  Hervey,  in 
easing  the  king's  displeasure."  The  letter  sent  by  the  earl  to 
king  is  inconsistent  with  the  story  that  the  earl  had  disobeyed 
king^s  orders  by  embarking  for  Ireland ;  he  does  not  there 
QB6  any  disobedience  on  his  part,  but  boldly  relies  upon  the 
Dce  given  by  the  king  to  his  subjects  to  assist  King  Dermot. 
3  king  was  displeased  with  him  because  he  had  done  too  much 
lecause  he  had  forestalled  him  in  what  must  have  seemed  the 
quest  of  Ireland — because  he  had  almost  become  an  independent 
ice.  The  king  was  determined  to  bind  him  in  the  strictest 
ds  of  feudal  obligations,  and  to  check  his  power  and  lower  his 
Ition,  by  depriving  him  of  Dublin,  even  then  considered  as  the 
tal  of  the  island,  together  with  the  surrounding  district.  The 
made  his  peace  with  the  king  upon  the  terms  of  renewing  his 
I  of  fealty,  surrendering  to  him  Dublin  and  the  adjacent  can- 
,  with  the  towns  on  the  sea-coast  and  all  the  fortresses ;  and 
nitting  to  hold  the  rest  of  his  conquests  to  him  and  his  heirs  of 
king  and  his  heirs. 

That  the  king's  anger  against  the  Earl  Richard  did  not  arise 
I  any  special  act  of  disobedience  of  which  he  had  been  guilty, 
tars  from  his  conduct  to  Fitzstephen,  who  certainly  had  not 
I  desired  to  abstain  from  the  enterprise — "  While  the  king  was 
Dg  at  Waterford,  the  men  of  Wexford,  to  court  his  favour, 
[ght  to  him  in  fetters  their  prisoner  Fitzstephen  "  (who  had  been 
n  prisoner  shortly  before,  according  to  the  Welsh  historian, 
3r  circumstances  of  grose  treachery),  **  excusing  themselves  be- 
e  he  had  been  the  first  to  invade  Ireland  without  the  royal 
ice,  and  had  set  others  a  bad  example.  The  king  having 
ly  rated  him,  and  threatened  him  with  his  indignation  for  his 
enterprise,  at  last  sent  him  back  loaded  with  fetters,  and 
ned  to  another  prisoner,  to  be  kept  in  safe  custody  in  Reginald's 
ir." 

The  king  landed  at  Waterford  on  the  18th  of  October,  1172 ; 
lad  with  him  a  large  and  carefully  equipped  force,  more  than 
cient  to  overbear  any  resistance  in  the  open  field ;  but  he 
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neither  bad  the  means  nor  the  time  to  enter  upon  a  protnctel 
campaign^  such  as  the  complete  conquest  of  tlie  island  reqaired. 

He  Lad  already  sufficiently  curtailed  the  power  of  tbe  fiiH 
adventurers,  reduced  them  to  the  position  of  feudal  Tassali,  and 
secured  the  possession  of  Dublin  and  the  principal  seaports ;  bai 
as  he  could  not  maintain  a  standing  force  in  Ireland,  it  vai  hii 
interest  to  support  the  first  adventurers  in  their  estates,  ai  the; 
constituted  an  unpniil  and  permanent  garrison  available  against  tba 
natives.  Towards  the  original  inhabitants  his  policy  was  eqoilij 
obvious :  to  crush  them  down  bv  means  of  the  armv«  which  he  tud 
brought  over,  would  have  proved  advantageous  to  the  first  settlen 
only ;  the  Celtic  population  might  prove  useful  as  a  connterpoiiie  to 
the  Earl  Richard  and  Fitzstophcn  ;  they  might  be  induced  to  euur 
into  feudal  obligations,  whirh,  though  for  the  time  l>eing  nufniilfal 
and  even  unmeaning,  could  afford  an  excuse  fur  any  sabseqai-nt 
interference  :  thus  the  Normans  and  Irish,  both  brought  within  tha 
jurisdiction  of  the  Knglish  Crown,  might  be  set  oflf  against  etch 
other,  and  on  fit  occasion  the  king  could  intervene,  to  bis  ova 
profit,  as  their  suprt'ine  lord  and  ihial  arbitrator. 

The  Irish  chitifs  thc-inselvis  were  doubtless  impressed  by  tba 
display  of  power  made  by  the  Kngli.sh  king ;  they  were  as  vet 
ignorant  how  deceptive  was  this  dutward  show,  and  how  useless  io 
a  country  such  as  theirs  was  a  fendal  Norman  army.  They  hid 
been  lately  shaniefully  defeated  In  fure  I)ul»lin  by  the  comparalivelT 
small  force  of  the  Karl  liieiiard  ;  tlieir  fears  were  rather  directed  10 
the  first  adventurers,  who  had  come  over  to  win,  with  tbe  ilrong 
hand,  estates  in  the  islands,  than  towards  the  king,  who  reptt- 
sen  ted  himself  to  them  as  resolved  sternly  to  repress  ihc  lawlessocsi 
of  the  earl  and  Fitzstr|ihen  :  thus  in  tI:o  king  they  may  iuw 
hoped  to  Ihid  the  only  eniiny  wjinse  iuvvc  was  irresistible,  and  ih* 
only  available  protector  a|^'aiii>t  furl  her  a^'-^ression. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondercil  at  if,  under  these  circumstauceSt  tbt 
various  tribal  chiefs — first  those  adjoining  Waterford,  subseqaentlj 
almost  all  throughout  the  island -^  re  pa  iri-d  to  the  Knglish  camp  and 
made  their  suhmi^.sion,  which  was  ghi<iiy  nreived  by  the  kingt 
with  whose  policy  it  cuineiiietl,  and  who  was  desirous  to  leave  Ilt- 
land  as  soon  as  possiide.  The  Knglish  arniv,  afur  a  royal  progrefi» 
rather   than  an  hostile   invaaitpu,  through  |>art  of  Muuster  and 
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iieinster^  arrived  at  Dublin,  where  the  Irish  chiefs  were  hospitably 
received  with  a  splendour  calculated  at  onoe  to  win  their  good-will 
ud  increase  their  estimate  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  English 
long. 

The  only  exception  to  this  ostensibly  lenient  conduct  of  the 
king  towards  the  Irish  chiefs  was  the  grant  of  Heath  to  Da  Lacy  ; 
but  this,  the  appanage  of  the  chief  King  of  Ireland,  may  have  been 
natarally  considered  by  Henry  as  a  portion  of  the  royal  demesne, 
and  O'Rorke,  who  was  then  in  possession — how  and  why  we  are 
ignorant — treated  as  an  intruder^ 

The  submission  of  each  chief  included  the  act  of  homage,  by 
which  he  undertook  to  hold  the  territory  which  he  ruled>  as  a 
vassal  of  the  Crown  of  England ;  and  the  general  form  of  such  ar- 
rangements may  be  gathered  from  the  final  treaty  between  Henry 
and  Roderic  O'Connor,  as  preserved  by  Roger  of  Hoveden  ; — "  The 
King  of  England  grants  to  the  above-named  Roderic,  his  liegeman, 
the  kingdom  of  Connaught,  so  long  as  he  shall  faithfully  serve  him, 
ao  as  to  be  king  thereof  under  him,  and  ready  to  do  him  service  as 
Ins  liegeman  :  that  he  shall  hold  his  lands  as  well  and  peaceably 
tt  he  held  the  same  before  our  lord  the  King  of  England  entered 
Ireland,  always  paying  him  tribute,  and  that  he  shall  bold  all  the 
^t  of  that  land,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  land,  in  subjection  to 
himself,  and  shall  execute  justice  over  them  in  such  way  that  they 
sfaall  pay  full  tribute  to  the  King  of  England,  and  by  his  hand  pre- 
serve their  rights.  And  those  who  now  hold  lands  are  to  hold  the 
lame  in  peace  so  long  as  they  shall  observe  their  fealty  to  the  King 
»f  England,  and  fully  and  faithfullj'  render  him  tribute  and  his 
ther  rights,  which  they  owe  to  him,  by  the  hand  of  the  King  of 
Jonnaught,  having  in  all  things  the  rights  and  honour  of  our  lord 
tie  King  of  England  and  himself.  And  if  any  of  them  shall  be- 
ome  rebels  against  the  King  of  England  and  himself,  and  shall  be 
nwilling  by  his  hand  to  render  tribute  and  his  other  rights  unto 
be  King  of  England,  and  shall  withdraw  from  their  fealty  to  the 
ing,  he  shall  take  judicial  cognisance  thereof,  and  remove  them 
herefrom  ;  and  if  of  himself  he  shall  not  be  able  to  carry  out  his 
entence  against  them,  the  constable  of  the  King  of  England  and 
lis  household  in  that  land  shall  aid  him  in  so  doing  when  they 
hall  have  been  called  upon  by  him,  and  it  shall  to  them  seem  that 
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it  bo  necessary  to  do  so.  And  by  reason  of  this  treaty  the  afomiid 
King  of  Conunugbt  shall  render  tribute  each  year  to  oar  lord  iIm 
king,  that  is  to  say,  for  every  ten  animals  one  skin  such  as  m&j  U 
approved  of  by  doubMs,  both  from  the  whole  of  bis  own  lan^U,  ai 
also  from  those  of  others/'  Sec,  &c.  This  document,  vbrther 
authentic  or  not,  gives  u  fair  idea  of  tho  relation  in  whifh  iht 
English  believed  the  Irish  chiefs  who  bad  submitted  to  sU&i 
towards  the  English  Crown. 

Although  the  policy  first  adopted  by  IIenr>'  II.  was  sulrseqaentir 
abandoned  by  him,  it  was  resumed  by  the  English  GovemmeDt  i& 
a  later  period,  and  the  ilocument  which  has  been  just  cited  exkiLiti 
in  a  clear  light  the  relative  positions  of  the  parties. 

As  to  the  effect  of  such  an  arrangement,  it  is  to  be  obserreJ— 
firstly,  it  is  not,  oitlua*  in  form  or  substance,  a  treaty  between  th# 
English  king  and  the  Celtic  chief  on  l>ehulf  of  his  clan,  but  a  {^rtnt 
by  tho  king,  as  absolute  owner  of  all  ungranted  land,  of  the  di^trieC 
comprised  in  tho  grant  to  the  Irish  chief  as  a  prirato  indiriJoA]; 
secondly,  the  line  of  succession  in  which  the  estate  is  to  pass  wooU 
be  determined  by  the  iiriiicii)lcs  of  feudal  law  ;  thirdly,  thoagh 
establishing  a  feudal  rrlation  brtwcin  tho  Crown  and  the  griDtM, 
it  does  not  dctrnnine  thi>  rii/hts  of  the  grantee  over  the  inbabiuoti 
of  the  district,  but  asMiiiu-s  tli:it  he,  and  thoso  claiming  throajih 
him,  will  ])ossi>ss  a  certain  indt  linite  executive  and  judicial  power; 
and  lastlv,  it  is  made  without  aiiv  rL-feri'iice  to  the  assout  or  l«i!ftl 
rights  of  tho  native*  inliabitaiits. 

Insuperable  dilVirultiis  nut ur.illy arose  from  such  arrangcmcDtf ; 
the  grantee  stnctl  towards  the  Crnwn  in  the  position  of  a  fcodAl 
vassal  ;  but  acc«»riliiiLC  t«i  what  law  were  «|iiestions  arising. bet ireeii 
him  and  the  iniiabitaiils  to  he  decided  ?  Tpon  the  death  of  the 
grantee,  the  inhiieiit  vices  »)f  th*'  traii>action  were  at  once  deTci- 
oped.  Who  was  to  siu-eeed  the  deceased  graiitee  ?  Had  he  tabl 
the  grant  for  hi>  pi  rr^oiiul  lieiietit  or  as  a  trustee  for  the  tribe,  of 
which  he  was  nuiriy  the  ehcwd  ehiif?  Was  his  heir,  according 
to  feudal  law.  U)  pi»^re>s  the  pusi:iiin  i.f  liere«litury  chief ?  CooU 
the  English  Crown  chan^'e  uliat  was  a  tril  al  otlice  into  an  herediuij 
jurisdiction,  and  entail  en  the  li.  .-cenii.n:;  ^  cf  its  grantee  tho  povtfS 
of  a  native  chieftain?  «ir  was  the  subsequently  elcotol  chief  to 
occupy   the   po^iliun   <.;f  a   t\.Uiial  va-<:il '.'  or   could  there  pOiiiUj 
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B-exist  in  the  same  district  the  heir  of  the  grantee  possessing  the 
iroperty  of  the  land  and  the  consequences,  whichj  under  the  English 
aw,  flowed  from  the  fact  of  ownership,  and  also  the  tribal^chief 
iected  by  the  people,  and  acting  according  to  the  Brehon  Law^? 
Ihese  difficulties  at  a  subse(]uent  period  embarrassed  the  Tudor 
GoYetnment  as  political  questions,  and  at  last,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  were  referred  to  the  law  courts,  where,  in  the  celebrated 
Tanistry  case,  all  rights  arising  from  Irish  law  were  finally  abo- 
lished. 

No  contract  can  be  carried  out  to  which  parties,  respectively, 
attach  different  meanings.  Henry  II.  may  have  believed  that  he 
acquired  an  absolute  right  of  supremacy  over  the  Irish  chiefs  ;  but 
the  Irish  chiefs  themselves  submitted  to  him  as  to  any  Irish  chief 
^g  of  that  period  for  the  time  being,  because  his  force  seemed 
irresistible,  and  only  for  so  long  as  he  was  capable  of  compelling 
obedience.  When  the  English  king  withdrew,  the  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  chiefs  to  admit  his  supremacy  de  facto  ceased. 
They  might  have  cited  the  principle  of  English  law,  cessante  ratione, 
:e88at  lex, 

Henry  11^  further  relied  upon  the  assistance  of  the  Church. 
le  put  himself  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  Roman  hierarchy, 
Q  opposition  to  the  Celtic  form  of  ecclesiastical  government*  For 
his  purpose  he  had  obtained  a  Papal  Bull,  either  shortly  before  or 
t  the  date  of  his  expedition,  of  the  following  tenor  : — 

**  Adrian  the  bishop,  the  servant  of  the  eervants  of  God,  to  his 
lost  dearly  beloved  son  in  Christ,  the  illustrious  King  of  England^ 
*ndeth  greeting,  with  the  apostolical  benediction.^ 

"Your  Majesty  [tua  magnificentia)  laudably  and  profitably 
msiders  how  you  may  best  promote  your  glory  on  earth,  and  lay 
p  for  yourself  an  eternal  reward  in  heaven,  when,  as  becomes  a 
latholic  prince,  you  labour  to  extend  the  borders  of  the  Church,  to 

♦  Adrian  IV.  held  the  Papal  See,  1155-1159^  A  copy  of  the  grant  of 
'eland  made  by  this  pope  to  Henry  II.  is  also  preserved  by  Roger  de 
►'endover,  who  says  that  it  wad  obtained  in  1155  :  so  that  Henry's  designs 
1  Ireland,  though  early  entertained,  seem  to  have  long  slumbered.  Henry 
rocured  a  conQrmation  of  Pope  Adrian's  grant  from  his  successor,  Alex- 
ader  III.  There  is  a  translation  of  it  in  Hooker*s  edition  of  the  History  of 
iraldus.     The  grant  {^pears  to  have  been  made  in  1172* 
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teach  tho  trnths  of  the  Christian  faith  to  a  rude  and  nnlettml 
people,  and  to  root  ont  the  weeds  of  wickedness  from  the  fielJ  ct 
the  Lord  ;  for  this  purpose  you  crave  the  advice  and  assistanw  d 
the  Apostolic  See,  and  in  so  doin^:,  we  arc  persuaded  thit  thi 
higher  are  your  aims,  and  the  more  discreet  your  proceedings,  th« 
greater,  under  God,  will  he  your  success.     For  those  who  be<rin 
with  2cal  for  the  faith,  and  love  for  religioDj  may  always  have  th« 
hest  hopes  of  bringing  their  undertakings  to  a  prosperous  end.    It 
is  beyond  all  doubt,  as  your  Highness  acknowledgeth,  that  IieliDd 
and  all  the  other  islands  on  which  the  light  of  the  gospel  of  ChriH 
has  dawned,  and  which  hnvc  received  the  knowledge  of  the  Gim- 
tian  faith,  do  of  right  belong  and  appertain  to  St.  Peter  and  the 
holy  Roman  Church.     Wherefore  we  are  the  more  desirous  to  mv 
in  them  tho  acceptable  seed  of  God's  word,  because  we  know  thit 
it  will  bo  strictly  required  of  us  hereafter.     You  have  8igni6ed  to 
us,  our  well-beloved  son  in  Christ,  that  you  propose  to  enter  th« 
island  of  Ireland  in  order  to  subdue  tho  people,  and   make  them 
obedient  to  hiwn,  and  to  root  out  from  among  them  the  weeds  of 
sin;  and  that  you  are  willing  to  yield  and  pay  yearly  from  eTerr 
house  the  pension  of  one  penny  lo  St.  Peter,  and  to  keep  and  pre* 
serve  the  rights  of  tlie  clmrchos  in  that  land  wiiole  and  invioU'>«. 
We,  therefore,  regard  in  ^4  your  pious  and  laudable  design  with  do* 
favour,  and  grarionsly  assenting  to  your  petition,  do  bereby  dedire 
our  will  and  pleasuro,  tliut,  for  tho  purpose  of  enlarging  the  borden 
of  the  Church,  netting  bounds  to  the  progress  of  wickedness,  re* 
forming  evil  manners,  planting  virtue,  and  increasing  the  Chrittiia 
religion,  you  do  enter  and  take  possession  of  that  island,  tni 
execute  therein  whatsoever  shall  be  for  God*s  honour  and  the  wd* 
fare  of  the  same.     And  further,  we  do  also  strictly  charge  ani 
require  that  the  people  of  that   land  shall  accept  you  with  til 
honour,  and  dutifully  ol>i\v  you,  a^  their  liege  lord,  saving  only  tbt 
rights  of  the  churches,  wliioli  wo  will   have  inviolably  preserved; 
and  reserving  to  St.  Peter  and  the  holy  Roman  Church  the  veariy 
pension  of  one  penny  from  each  house.     If  therefore  you  bring 
your  purpose  to  good  effect,  let  it  be  your  study  to  improve  tbt 
habits  of  that  people,  and   take   such  orders  by  yourself,  or  bj 
others  whom  you  shall  think  fitting,  for  their  lives,  manners,  and 
conversation,  that  the  Church  there  may  be  adorned  by  theiDi  tht 
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ChriEtian  faith  be  planted  and  increased,  and  all  that  concerns  the 
honour  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls  be  ordered  by  you  in  like 
tnanner ;  so  that  you  may  receive  at  God^s  bands  the  blessed 
reward  of  everlasting  life,  and  may  obtain  on  earth  a  glorious  name 
n  ages  to  come.'^ 

The  existence  of  this  document  has  been  a  stumbling-block  to 
trish  Catholic  writers.*  They  cannot  understand  how  a  pope  could 
have  granted  to  an  English  king  sovereign  powers  over  the  faithful 
and  Catholic  people.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
Henry  It.  professed  to  act  in  the  interest  of  the  papacy,  and  that 
Bach  an  exercise  of  papal  power  was  not  ilnUsual.  It  resembles 
the  grants  made  by  popes  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Govern- 
ments, and  is  not  as  extraordinary  as  the  papal  investiture  of 
Naples  granted  to  Norman  adventurers,  or  the  approval  and  sanc- 
tion given  by  a  pope  to  the  invasion  of  England  by  William  the 
Conqueror.  The  reality  and  great  effect  produced  by  this  docu- 
ment appear  from  the  statement  in  Roger  de  Hoveden  : — **  There 
came  to  the  king  at  Waterford  all  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and 
abbots  of  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  acknowledged  him  as  King  and 
Lord  of  Ireland,  taking  the  oath  of  fealty  to  him  and  to  his  heirs, 
and  admitting  his  and  their  right  of  reigning  over  them  for  all 
time  to  come;"  and  also  from  the  remonstrance  addressed  by 
Donald  O'Neill  to  Pope  John  XXII.,  a.d.  1318,  which  complains 
that  Pope  Adrian >  acting  on  the  representation,  false  and  full  of 
niquity,  made  to  him  by  Henry  II.,  King  of  England,  and  being 
ilinded  by  his  own  English  prejudices,  as  being  himself  an  English- 
lan,  had  made  over  to  the  English  monarch  the  realm  of  Ireland, 
ms  bestowing  de  facto  upon  a  sovereign — who,  for  his  murder  of 
t.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  ought  rather  to  have  been  deprived  of 
IS  own  kingdom — a  kingdom  which  de  jure  the  pope  had  no  right 
•  bestow,  and  that  this  grant  was  the  real  source  of  all  the  miseries 
'  the  country. 

What  were  the  weeds  of  sin  which  Henry  II.  was  to  root  up  in 
eland  ?  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  a  most  unfriendly  witness,  in  his 
opography  of  Ireland,  entitled  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  third 

[^  They  frequently  formerly  denied,  and  still  sometimes  question,  its 
inaineneBS  ;  but  there  is  no  real  doubt  as  to  its  authenticity.] 
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book  thus : — **  IIow  the  Irish  arc  very  i^orant  of  the  ruilimenU  r{ 
faith."  hut  the  only  specific  char<?cs  brought  against  them  in  lim 
chapter  arc  the  iion-payment  of  tithes,  irregularities  as  to  IDtr^l;;^ 
and  the  colebratiou  of  marriages  within  the  decrees  forbiJdrD  bv 
canon  law. 

As  to  the  clcrgv  he  savs :  '*  We  come  now  to  the  clerical  orier. 
The  clergy,  then,  of  this  country  are  commendable  enoutfh  fur  tieir 
piety,  and,  among  many  other  virtues  in  which  they  excel.  %n 
especially  eminent  for  that  of  continence.  They  also  perform  viu 
great  regularity  the  services  of  the  psalms,  hoars,  le«s«:in«,  iti 
prayers,  and.  eonthiing  themselves  tci  the  precincts  of  the  chorrbcf, 
employ  their  whole  time  in  the  otVices  to  wliich  they  are  appoic*^ 
They  also  pay  due  attention  to  the  rule  of  abstinence  and  a  f{4rf 
dict^  the  greatest  part  of  tlioni  fasting  almost  every  day  till  duak, 
when  by  Hinging  eoniplincs  tliry  have  finished  the  offices  cf  ibe 
several  hours  for  the  dav.  Would  that,  after  these  Ion;;  fasts tbi^ 
were  as  sober  as  tluv  w»re  serious,  as  true  as  thev  are  s^veK,  n 
pure  as  they  arc  mduriiivr,  such  in  reality  as  they  are  in  appeannce. 
lint  anion*:  so  njaiiv  tlioiisanils  vou  will  si'arcflv  lintl  t>no  whM.aftrff 
his  devotion  t^)  Ioim^  fantinu's  and  prayers,  does  n(»t  make  nplf 
night  for  his  privations  diniir^  the  day  by  the  enormous  <]uan:nic« 
of  wine  nn<l  (>tli''r  Ii(|U"!'<  in  wliirh  he  indulgi-s  mi>re  thau  is  be- 
coming." 

lie  eoinplains  tiiat  tin*  M-lups  iliil  not  preach  or  rebuke,  *' for 
ns  nearly  all  the  pn -lutes  of  Iivland  are  eleeted  from  the  uonasteria 
over  the  elergy,  thry  serupuluusly  perf«irin  the  duties  »jf  a  monk, 
but  pass  by  all  those  wliieh  hrlong  to  the  eb-r^y  and  )»i shops.  .\b 
anxious  care  for  thr  good  of  the  tlork  rommitted  to  them  is  liitk 
cultivated,  or  made  a  S'cuiidary  eoni-rrn." 

The  indetinite  eii::rt:e  by  (iiriMus  against  the  manners  of  ihtf 
Irish  elt-riry  mny  bi-  ili^mi'^sed.  Thrir  nmihiet  appears,  at  least,  to 
have  been  su^urior  tn  that  of  tli(>  Kiigli>h  clergy  of  tho  period, 
whose  lives,  wiien  tln-y  nrriveil  in  that  rnuntry,  scandalised  tlw 
members  of  the  Iri^li  ('liuivli.  'Die  sum  of  the  charges  bruaght 
against  the  Irisli  Ciiurcli  ai>]>i-ar<  to  amount  to  this,  that  the  govere- 
meut  of  the  Chureh  hy  'il:'-  i>i-l:>>j.s  \\:i>;  sueh  as  might  have  bed 
lApeetrd  from  the  m«i:::is: ;,;  ;r:i.ii:it»!is  of  the  Church,  and  that  CSAOI 
biw  had  not  been  establishe>l  in  the  eountrv. 
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For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment and  the  promises  of  the  king  in  a.d»  1172^  a  council  was 
iield  at  Cashel,  under  the  presidency  of  Christian^  the  Bishop  of 
Ldsmorei  the  Papal  Legate,  and  in  the  presence  of  commissioners 
on  behalf  of  the  king.  The  more  important  resolutions  of  this 
Bonneil  were  the  following  t — 

"  F^irsU  It  is  decreed  that  all  the  faithful  throughout  Ireland 
diall  eschew  concubinage  with  their  cousins  and  kinsfolki  and  con-> 
kact  and  adhere  to  lawful  marriages.* 

"  Second,  l)hat  children  be  catechised  outside  the  church  doors^ 
kni  infants  baptized  at  the  consecrated  fonts  in  the  baptisteries  of 
the  churches. 

"  Third,  That  all  good  Christians  do  pay  the  tithes  of  beastsi 
torn,  and  other  produce^  to  the  church  of  the  parish  in  which  they 
li?e. 

"  Fourths  That  all  the  lands  and  possessions  of  the  Church  be 
iBntirely  free  from  all  exactions  of  secular  men  ;  and  especially,  that 
neither  the  petty  kings  {reguli)^  nor  earls,  or  other  great  men  in 
Ireland,  nor  their  sonS)  nor  any  of  their  household,  shall  exact  pro* 
visions  and  lodgings  on  any  ecclesiastical  territories,  as  the  custom 
is,  nor  under  any  pretence  presume  to  extort  them  by  violent  means  ; 
md  that  the  detestable  practice  of  extorting  a  loaf  four  times  a  year 
Torn  the  vills  belonging  to  the  churches,  by  neighbouring  lords^ 
ih&ll  henceforth  be  utterly  abolishedv 

"  Fifths  That  in  the  case  of  a  homicide  committed  by  laics^ 
rhen  it  is  compounded  for  by  the  adverse  parties^  none  of  the 
lergy^  though  of  kindred  to  the  pei-petrators  of  the  crime^  shall 
ontribute  anything  ;  that,  as  they  were  free  from  the  guilt  of  the 
omicide,  so  they  shall  be  also  exonerated  from  any  payment  in 
atisfaction  for  it. 

"  Sixths  That  every  good  Christiadi  being  sick  and  weak>  shall 
olemnly  make  his  last  will  and  testament  in  the  presence  of  his 
onfessors   and   neighbours^  and  that,   if  he  have  any  wife   and 

[*  The  Odndubinitge  here  prohibited  was  marriage  inyalid  because  oontraoted 
ith  »  person  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  affinity.  The  Brehon  law 
irectly  favoured  such  marriages,  by  the  rule  that  a  woman  could  not  trans^ 
dt  the  full  right  to  her  share  of  the  tribal  property^  unless  her  husband  was 
member  of  the  tribe. — See  AncierU  Laws  of  Ireland^  YoL  IV^,  Int,  cxyi»] 
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childreD,  all  his  movable  goods  (bis  debts  and  servants*  wasrei  beic; 
first  paid)  shall  be  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  he  siuU 
bequeath  to  his  children,  another  to  his  lawful  wife,  and  the  ikixl 
to  such  uses  as  he  shall  declare.  And  if  it  shall  happen  that  then 
be  no  lawful  child  or  children,  then  his  goods  shall  be  eqniUf 
divided  between  his  wife  and  legatees.  And  if  his  wife  die  Ifcfurt 
him,  then  his  goods  shall  be  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  xLi 
children  shall  take  one,  and  his  residuary  legatees  the  other. 

**  Si'vcuth.  That  those  who  depart  this  life  aftor  a  gnod  cod- 
fession  shall  be  buried  with  masses  and  vigils  and  all  doe  ctn- 
monies. 

**  Finalhi,  That  Divine  offices  shall  be  henceforth  celebrated  li 
every  part  of  Ireland  according  to  the  forma  and  usages  of  *.^ 
Church  of  England.     For  it  is  right  and  just  that,  as  by  Diriat 
Providence  Ireland  has  received  her  lord  and  king  from  En^Und. 
she  should  also  submit  to  a  reformation  from  the  same  sucrTC. 
Indeed,  both  the  roilin  and  Church  of  Ireland  are  indebted  to  iLi3 
mighty  king  for  whatever  they  enjoy  of  the  blessings  of  peace  ati 
the  growth  of  ri'Iigioii ;  as  before  his  coming  to  Ireland  all  m>r.«  of 
wickedness  had  pn-vailrd  among  this  people  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  which  now,  by  his  authority  and  care  of  the  admiuUtniuoD, 
are  abolishi'd/* 

None  of  these  resolutions  nfer  to  any  question  of  doctxin^- 
It  is  not  ass('rt('<l  tli:it  the  Irish  Oiurch,  in  point  of  doctrine,  was 
different  from  tln'  i-oiitint-ntal.  They  all  relate  to  questions  of  dif- 
cipline,  vuch  as  would  natunilly  arise  at  a  time  when  the  monastic 
system  of  govern im  lit  was  not  altogether  broken  up,  and  the 
diocesan  and  piinK']ii;il  svstciiis  were  not  as  vet  firmlv  established. 
The  first  ri'sohition  of  tiu'  eouncil  introduces  the  canon  laws  with 
regard  to  the  proliiliitcd  df^^rrct's  of  affinity.  The  second  regnlatM 
the  mode  of  adiniiiistfrin^r  a  sarranieiit.  The  third  introdoees  the 
regular  paynwnt  of  tithrs.  As  soon  as  the  clergy  ceased  to  bt 
gathered  togfthiT  in  stlf- supporting  inonusteries,  it  was  neceattif 
that  s(»nu*  pro\isioii  should  In*  made  for  the  support  of  an  epiMh 
paey  and  a  parorhiul  i*I«'r;^'y,  and  the  obvious  means  of  me€>ting  this 
rei|uirrm('nt  wiis  thr  intrtp>lui*tioii  of  tithes,  lung  since  ostablishdl 
in  tlic  rest  of  Kuropr.  'V\w  fourth  and  fifth  resolutions  were  rra* 
drrrd    nei*i*NNar\    l*,\    the    inlruducliou   of  parochial   clergy.    Tht 
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former  of  these  was  intended  to  protect  them  against  the  exactions 
of  the  tribal  chiefs  ;  the  latter,  to  remove  them  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Brehon  law,  and  to  free  them  from  the  consequences  of  their 
blood  relationship  to  members  of  the  tribe.  The  sixth  resolution 
introduces  the  right  of  testamentary  disposition  and  distribution  of 
intestates*  properties."^  The  eighth  and  most  important  regulates 
the  rites  of  the  Church,  and  declares  the  supremacy  of  the  English 
king. 

The  English  Crown  found  its  most  vigorous  supporters  in  the 
aristocracy  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Vivianus,  the  papal  legate, 
in  A.D.  1177  (?)  held  a  synod  of  bishops  in  Dublin,  in  which  he 
made  a  public  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the  king  to  Ireland  and 
the  confirmation  of  the  pope,  and  strictly  commanded  and  enjoined 
both  clergy  and  people,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  on  no  rash 
pretence  to  presume  to  forfeit  their  allegiance.  '*  And,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  the  custom  in  Ireland  for  stores  of  provisions  to  be  carried 
to  the  churches  in  times  of  trouble,  for  safe-keeping,  the  legate 
allowed  the  English  troops  engaged  in  any  expedition  to  take  what 
they  found  in  the  churches  when  they  could  not  obtain  food  else- 
where, paying  what  was  justly  due  for  the  care  thereof  to  those  who 
had  charge  of  the  churches."  It  does  not  appear  that  the  English 
soldiers  were  required  to  make  any  payment  to  the  owner  of  the 
goods. 

A  more  remarkable  interference  by  the  Church  on  behalf  of  the 
English  Government,  on  the  occasion  of  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by 
Edward  Bruce,  will  be  subsequently  noticed. 

Henry  returned  to  England,  having  accomplished  the  purpose 
of  his  expedition.  He  had  curtailed  the  power  of  the  first  adven- 
turers, obtained  a  nominal  submission  from  the  Irish  chiefs,  and 
enlisted  the  Church  in  his  behalf.  But  his  success  had  been  ob- 
tained by  a  display  of  power,  and,  when  that  power  was  removed, 
ins  authority  and  influence  fell  to  the  ground.  Upon  the  failure  of 
his  first  designs,  he  adopted,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  ensuing  Chapter, 
Ml  entirely  different  policy. 

[*  And  ifl  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  pre-existing  Irish  law  as  to  succession.] 
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1172  TO  1315. 

LET  UB  reconsider  ibc  position  of  Henry  11.  m  regards  Irelui 
The  first  Norman  adventurers  had  submitted  to  hold  u  hii 
vassals  the  lands  tliey  l)ad  recoitcd  by  gift  from  King  Demot, 
and  also  those  which  they  chiimed  by  inheritance.    The  Irish  chicfi 
had  taken  an  oath  of  fenlty,  by  virtue  of  which^   in  the  king'i 
opinion  at  least,  tliey  held  the  tribe  lands  as  rassals  upon  the  teniii 
of  feddal  tenure.     Kemark  how  diflerent  was  the  king's  conduct  ts 
each  of  these  classes.     He  treated  the  Normans  with  insolence  and 
distrust  in  the  hour  of  their  sorest  need  ;  he  called  apon  their  ibi- 
lowers  to  abandon  them,  and  cut  ofTall  supplies  from  England;  bi 
compelled  Stron^^bow  upon  his  knees  to  ask  for  pardon ;  he  de- 
prived  him  of  Dublin  and  the  surrounding  districts ;  he  threw  inU 
chains  FitzStcphcn,  the  first  adventurer,  and  received  him  inttf 
favour  again  only  upon  the  terms  of  his  surrendering  Wexford  and 
the  adjoining  country.     i^<;ainst  the  Irish  chiefs,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  waged  no  war  ;  ho  doprivrd  none  of  them  of  their  estates,  and  hi 
Bought  in  Dublin  to  darzle  them  by  his  pomp,  as  he  had  pn- 
tionsly  intimidated   them  by  his  power.     It  is  evident  thai  thf 
Normans,  and  not  the  Irish,  were  the  objects  of  his  fears.    Hi 
dreaded  the  establishment  of  a  Nurnian  monarchy  rather  than  thi 
maintenance  of  Irish  nationality  ;  and  his  apprchenaiona  were  wd 
founded,  for  those  who  in  Ireland  subsc(]uently  strove  to  ^n^^'^^ 
themselves  in   independence  of  the  Knglish  king  were  not  Cdliy 
but  Normans.     The  De  Courcy,  Do  Lacy,  De  liurgh,  and  the  tve 
families  of  Fitsgeralds,  were  the  most  active  enemies  of  the  Eo^iih 
Crown« 
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This  distrust  of  the  Normans  by  the  king  is  strikingly  shown 
>y  what  occurred  upon  the  arrival  of  Fitg  Adelm,  the  first  viceroy. 
EUymond  le  Gros  set  forth  to  meet  him  and  to  do  him  honour, 
Ihey  met  at  the  confines  of  Wexford,  and  what  occurred  is  thus 
described  by  Cambrensisj — ^*  Fitjs  Adelm  seeing  Baymond  sur- 
rounded by  so  gallant  a  band^  and  beholding  Meyler  and  his  other 
nephews  and  kinsmen,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  piounted  on  noble 
steeds  in  bright  armour,  and  all  having  the  sapie  device  on  their 
shields,  engaged  in  martial  exercises  on  the  plain^  he  turned  to  his 
friends,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  ^  I  will  speedily  put  an  end  to  all 
this  bravery ;  these  shields  shall  soon  be  scattered/  " 

The  wars  waged  by  Irish  chiefs  were  essentially  defensive ;  in 
the  period  we  are  now  treating  of,  the  Irish  never  united  for  na- 
tional purposes ;  each  chief  in  his  own  district  sought  to  maintain 
A  tribal  independence  and  nothing  more. 

King  IJenry  may  have  desired  to  find  ip  the  Irish  chiefs  a 
K)aBterpoise  to  the  Norman  barons,  and  to  play  off  one  race  figainst 
he  other — the  constant  policy  of  fjnglish  Governments;  and  in 
ict  h^  was  unable  tp  do  more,  He  had  no  standing  army  suffi- 
ient  to  attempt  or  complete  the  con(^uest  of  the  island,  We  are 
ccustomod  to  consider  the  feudal  kings  as  possessed  of  great  mili- 
iry  power.  In  this  we  are  misled  by  appearances.  The  outward 
low,  the  pomp  of  kpights,  the  external  splendour,  mislead  us. 
7e  mistake  acts  of  violence  for  the  exercise  of  real  power,  A 
udal  army  could  be  rapidly  gathered,  and  was  available  for  the 
irpose  of  temporary  defence  or  transient  invasion ;  the  soldiers 
irved  only  for  a  limited  ierxn,  did  not  possess  the  e(^uipage  or 
ipplies  necessary  for  a  prolonged  campaign^  and  disbanded  as 
.pidly  as  they  had  been  assembled.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  a 
Dg  at  this  period  to  collect  an  e^cient  mercenary  army,  His 
itates  supplied  him  with  the  means  of  supporting  numerous  re- 
iners,  but  afforded  him  no  regular  monied  income.  The  supplies 
ising  from  customs  or  taxation  were  contemptible,  At  intervals 
)  might  obtain  a  subsidy  of  moderate  amount ;  but  when  that  was 
ipended^  he  had  to  apply  to  an  unwilling  parliament  for  a  repeti- 

m  of  the  gift ;  add  to  this  that  the  expenses  of  an  army  were  then 

r  greater  than  at  present,    The  wages  of  a  knight  were  equivalent 
the  present  pay  of  a  modern  colonel ;  those  of  an  archer  equal  to 
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that  of  a  subaltern ;  for  example,  wben  Lord  Lionel,  the  icn  U 
King  Edward  III.,  landed  in  Ireland,  ho  received  bimsc'If  6f .  ^ 
per  diem,  each  of  his  knights,  2<. ;  each  esquire,  12i/. :  tMck  , 
archer,  G(/. ;  multiply  these  sums  by  16,  and  yon  will  hare  tin 
Taluc  in  present  currency.  It  was  therefore  equally  inipouibU  far 
Henry  II.  to  maintain  a  permanent  army,  and  without  such  u 
army  to  retain  any  inthience  in  Ireland. 

For  some  reason,  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  Henry  II.  saJdfnif 
abandoned  the  policy  he  had  at  first  adopted,  and  pursurd  cm 
altogether  diflorcnt.  It  may  be  that  the  renewal  of  the  war,  npoi 
his  return  to  England,  proved  to  him  that  bis  first  design  eooldnol 
be  executed.  For  the  Norman  adventurers  to  halt  wa.s  equivalcot 
to  destruction  ;  their  safety  depended  upon  continued  agjrmiioii. 
The  Irish  chiefs  had  bowed  before  the  first  display  of  force  as  nA 
before  a  blast ;  they  yielded  because  they  believed  the  kind's  fofoi 
to  be  irresistible  ;  when  this  force  was  withdrawn,  they  returned  10 
their  former  independence ;  they  were  ignorant  how  ineffective  i 
feudal  army  must  prove  in  an  uncultivated  and  rude  country ;  they 
had  miscalculated  the  force  of  the  invader,  and  underrated  tbcir 
own  powers  of  resistance  ;  they  had  submitted  to  King  Henry  u  to 
the  many  usurpers  who  for  the  last  century  and  a-half  had  occupied 
the  throne  of  Ireland,  simply  because  he  was  the  more  powerfoL 
When  his  power  was  removed,  they  were  remitted  to  their  originil 
position.  It  may  be  that  the  king  \\as  oveqmwered  by  the  presnii| 
instance  of  fresh  adventurers  and  favourites,  whom  he  sought  to 
provide  for  in  a  manner  wholly  inexpensive.  Whatever  be  kht 
cause,  he  identified  the  Knglish  Government  with  the  party  of  tht 
Norman  invaders,  and  sou^^dit  fnr  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  DO 
longer  by  c(»nciliation,  l)Ut  l>y  coinpiest ;  but  in  bo  doing  he  tiook 
care  not  to  increase  the  already  threatening  power  of  the  firtt 
colonists;  ho  granted  out  the  country  to  fresh  adventurers,  who 
undertook  to  contpier  and  occupy  it  at  their  own  expense,  bol  M 
his  subjects.  He  pussessed  an  apj»arent  title  by  gift  of  the  popt* 
and  the  submission  of  the  inhaliitants— a  title  which  he  naa  otterij 
unable  to  enforce;  they  ofTind,  in  exchange  for  lands  which  tho 
king  did  not  possess.  t<i  w:tL'<'  war.  and  extend  his  dominions;  but 
tho  peculiarity  of  the  tran^artinn  wa<.  that  the  king  did  not  profaa 
to  confer  lands  which  had  been  t'orfeitod  to  him  in  conseqaeneo  of 
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eason  of  their  owners,  or  which  lay  waste  and  unoccupied ; 
istence  of  the  Irish  people  was  absolutely  ignored,  and  estates 
panted,  as  if  there  had  been  no  owners.  A  proceeding  iden- 
rith  this  were  the  grants  by  the  English  Crown  of  tracts  of 
in  America  to  English  adventurers.  This  arrangement  was 
arly  advantageous  to  the  Crown  :  if  the  adventurers  succeeded, 
nglish  kingdom  was  extended ;  if  they  failed,  so  much  the 
for  them,  and  in  a  subsequent  year  fresh  grants  would  be 
to  new  speculators. 

ke,  for  example,  the  grant  of  Meath  from  King  Henry  11.  to 
De  Lacy,  a.d.  1172.*  "  Henry  King  of  England,  &c.,  &c., 
!  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  &c.,  &c.,  French,  Eng- 
,nd  Irish  of  his  whole  land,  greeting  :  Know  ye  that  I  have 
and  granted,  and  by  this  my  present  charter  confirmed,  to 

De  Lacy,  for  his  service  the  lands  of  Meath  with  all  its 
tenances  by  the  service  of  fifty  knights  to  him  and  his  heirs, 
e  and  to  hold  from  me  and  my  heirs,  as  Murcardus  Hu-Me- 
1,  or  any  other  before  or  after  him  better  held  the  same." 
5  Lacy  found  Meath  in  the  occupation  of  0*Rorke,  whose 

was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  king's 

(  the  Celtic  people  were  ignored  in  these  transactions,  let  us 
noment  forget  their  existence,  and  consider  the  feudal  system 
1  in  Ireland  by  the  English  Cix)wn.  The  whole  country  was 
d  into  vast  districts  to  be  granted  to  colonists,  whose  mutual 
sies  were  probably  counted  upon  as  the  sole  means  of  pre- 
g  the  king's  pre-eminence. 

e  have  seen  that  the  district  of  Meath  was  conveyed  to  Hugh 
acy.  The  lands  comprised  in  this  grant  contained  about 
}0  acres.  The  grant  was  made  without  any  reservation  to 
ng  of  judicial  power,  without  any  rent  except  the  service  of 
nights.  De  Lacy  obtained  by  this  grant  all  sovereign  powers, 
as,  in  fact,  constituted  as  the  king  in  this  district.  It  appears 
uring  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  Hugh  De  Lacy  and  his  family 
lim  actually  held  their  courts  therein,  with  cognizance  and 

his  grant  was  made  before  Henry  loft  Ireland,  but  was  part  of  the 
subsequently  adopted  by  him. 
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Jurisdiction  of  all  picas,  as  well  of  buruing,  treasnre  troTe.  npe, 
and  forestalling,  as  of  all  others  arisinc;  w  itbiu  the  land,  with  all 
officers,  and  their  ])roper  seals,  ice,  which  cognisance  and  jcnt- 
diction  are  distinctly  stated  to  have  been  enjoyed  by  virtue  of  thii 
grant. 

The  lordship  of  Leinster,  which  comprised  several  conntiei,  hii 
been  claimed  bv  liichard  Dc  Clare,  by  virtue  of  bis  intermarhas* 
with  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Loinster;  he  obtained  a  grant  of 
this  district  from  King  Henry  II.,  which  grant  was  confirmed,  in 
1207,  by  King  John,  to  William  Karl  of  Pembroke,  who  bad  mir- 
ried  the  only  daughter  of  Strougbow. 

The  lordship  of  Ulster,  comprising  about  one-sixth  of  the  entiif 
island,  was  one  of  the  largest  seigniories  held  under  the  Crown  ia 
England  or  Ireland,  it  was  originally  granted  by  Henry  II.  to 
John  D(i  Courcy,  who  enjoyed  it  as  an  earldom,  with  the  sami 
rights  and  privilegcH  as  were  exercised  bj'  the  De  Lacys  in  Meath. 

The  largest  district  in  the  south,  namely,  that  of  Cork,  wu 
granted  by  lli*nry  II.  to  M\lo  I)c  Cogan  and  Robert  FitzStepben. 

We  have  already  Keen  that  in  llTu  Roderick  O'Connor,  the  last 
King  of  Ireland,  consented  to  hold  Connaught  as  a  vassal  under 
the  King  of  Knglund  ;  but  this  did  not  save  that  district  from  tba 
assaults  of  Norman  adventurers.  Roderick  had  submitted  to  do 
homage  and  fruity  to  the  King  of  Kn>;hind,  and  he  waa  thereupon 
to  hold  the  kingdom  of  Connaught,  wiih  the  title  of  king,  under 
him,  **  Rex  sub  eo,**  and  that  in  a^  ample  a  manner  aa  he  had 
done  before  the  coming  of  the  Knu'lish  ;  nevertheless,  the  king,  in 
open  violation  of  the  tifiity  wliidi  lie  had  so  recently  entered  into, 
and  which  it  cuuld  not  even  be  alle^r^.d  was  infringed  iu  any  respect 
by  Roderick,  in  the  y<  ;ir  1171^  gninted  the  entire  province  of  Coo* 
naught  to  William  Kit/  Addm*  untl  his  heirs.  Cathal,  the  son  of 
Roderick,  in  the  year  12(M>,  Mimndrieil  two  parts  of  Connaught  to 
the  king,  and  itgreed  to  ]iay  lOi)  marks  ymrly  fur  the  third  partt 
which  hii  was  to  hold  in  va-s:Lla;^'e.  Nevertlirh  ^s,  on  the  12th  of 
St^ptomber.  ril.'i,  King  ilolin  grantt-d  to  WiUium  Dc  Rurgo  thi 
enliro  of  t'onnauglit,  ^\lllc!l  \\:is  ^tat(^l  to  be  heid  by  his  father,  at 
iho  uaily  rent  of  300  murks.     Tins  grant  was  coutirmcd  in  1218 

( •  Dc  Btirgu  ] 
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ij  Henry  HE.,  with  a  proviso  that  it  should  not  take  effect  until 
fter  the  death  of  Cathal,  who  died  in  1223.  On  the  12th  of  June, 
225,  an  order  was  issued  directing  the  Lords  Justices  to  seize  the 
fhole  county  of  Connaught,  then  stated  to  be  forfeited  by  O'Connor, 
nd  to  deliver  it  to  Richard  Be  Burgo,  at  a  fixed  yearly  rent,  ex- 
epting  certain  lands  near  Athlone,  which  were  reserved,  it  may  be 
upposed,  for  the  use  of  the  garrison. 

It  may  here  be  stated  what  was  the  subsequent  devolution  of 
bese  grants,  as  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  for  subsequent  pur- 
poses in  whom  these  several  lordships  vested. 

1.  On  the  death  of  Walter  De  Lacy,  his  son,  Gilbert,  suc- 
eeded,  and  had  issue,  Walter,  Matilda,  and  Margaret,  Walter 
lied  without  issue,  whereupon  Meath  became  divided  between 
lis  two  sisters,  one  of  whom>  Matilda,  married  Geoffrey  De 
xenvile,  and  the  other,  Margaret,  married  John  De  Verdon,  Baron 
>f  Dumlalk,  The  moiety  of  Meath  acquired  by  De  Genyile  was 
ailed  the  Liberty  of  Trim :  this  lordship  was  carried  into  the 
amily  of  the  £arl  of  Marph,  and,  being  inherited  by  the  Puke  of 
fork,  finally  vested  in  the  Crown, 

2p  The  earldom  of  Leinster,  like  many  other  Irish  estates, 
lassed  into  a  female  line.  Strongbow  was  succeeded  by  William 
farsbal,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  his  son-iurlaw,  whose  five  sons  died 
rithout  issue.  Whereupon  his  estates  were  divided  amopg  his  five 
laughters,  or  their  husbands,  as  co-heirs.  The  county  of  Carlow 
ras  assigned  to  the  Countess  of  Warrenne  ;  the  county  of  Kilkenny 
o  the  £arl  of  Gloucester ;  Wexford  to  John  De  Monte  Caniso ; 
S.iLdare  to  De  Yesci ;  and  the  residue  to  Boger  De  Mortimer. 

8,  The  seigniory  of  Ulster  was  regranted  to  Hugh  De  Lacy 
ipon  the  attainder  of  De  Couray,  and  afterwards  passed  by  inherit- 
mce  into  the  family  of  De  Burgo,  in  right  of  Matilda  De  Lacy.* 
yter  the  murder  of  the  last  male  De  Burgo,  it  was  carried  by  his 
leirs  to  Lionel,  son  of  I)dward  IIL,  from  whom  it  was  inherited 
)y  the  I)arl  of  March ;  it  descended  afterwards  to  Richard  Duke  of 
JTork,  whose  son  I)dward  becoming  ICing  of  England,  the  earldom 
3f  Ulster  merged  into  the  Crown, 

[*  Hugh  De  Lacy  wa«  created  E^}  of  Ulster  (n  7th  John,  and  the  earl- 
dom passed  to  the  De  Burgos,  apparently  without  any  fresh  creatiojii  and  as 
4Mceudibl9  to  heirs  general,  ip  the  reign  of  Benry  III,] 
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4.  The  lordship  of  Connaught  followed  the  same  coarse  as  thit 
of  Ulster,  and  the  title  to  it,  but  not  the  actual  possession  of  it. 
passed  to  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence. 

5.  The  kingdom  of  Cork  ultimately  formed  the  great  esute* 
of  the  Southern  or  Desmond  Geraldines.* 

As  to  all  these  grants,  it  must  be  remarked  that  ther  were  of  i 
much  wider  nature  than  was  usual  in  England,  carrying  with  th<'in 
to  the  grantees  all  power  and  privilege  of  the  Crown,  and  origiDftllr 
constituting  what  arc   technically  called  counties  palatine.    The 
great  grantees  of  the  Crown  proceeded  to  regrant  the  lands  to  sob- 
ordinate  vassals.     It  would  appear  thnt  this  was  done  in  as  fall  t 
manner  as  the  estates  had  been  granted  to  themselves  ;  for  example, 
in  the  year  1177  Hugh  Dt^  Lacy  granted  the  barony  of  Delvin  to 
Sir  Gilbert  De  Nugent  in  the  following  terms  :^"  I  have  given  to 
Gilbert  De  Nugent  and  his  heirs  all  Delvin,  &c.,  Jkc,,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  live  knights,  to  be  rendered  in  my  land  of  Meath  to  him  tod 
his  heirs  freely  and  quietly,  &c.,  &c.,  with  all  liberties  and  free 
customs  whieh  they  have   or  ouglit  to  have."      Similarlv,  Fill- 
Stephen  conveyed  to  Philip  De  Harry  lands  in  Cork,  to  hold  by  the 
service  of  ten  knights  as  freely  as  FitzStephen  held  of  the  lord  th* 
king.     In  this  manner  the  lords  of  Meath  granted  the  lands  of 
Skrinc,  Kathregan,  ^:c.,  skc,  and  other  lands  now  merged  in  tbs 
baronies   of   Shine,    Dunboyne,   Nuvan,    Gormanstown,  ikc.    The 
early  Norman  colonists  did  not  merely  confine  themselves  to  the 
creation  of  subfeudatories  ;   they  also  to  a  very  large  extent  at- 
tempted to  found  municipal  towns,  and  granted  numerous  charten 
in  the  hones  of  attracting  colonists. f 

We  have  thus,  in  theory  at  least,  and  in  view  of  strict  English 
law,  a  complete  feudal  system  established  in  Ireland  ;  at  the  top 
stood  the  king,  at  the  bottom  the  lowest  vassal,  and  this  legalised 
form  of  society  presented  a  consistent  form.  lint  the  feudal  svsteni 
as  established  in  Ireland  ditTered  in  important  rcsi>ects  from  that 

[•  The  two  original  ^fr''*»triM  wero.  howevor,  ropreiiontvd — Mylod^Coon 
by  the  Lor>U  Kiiidaiv,  and  Koht-rt  FitzSt«'p!un  by  thu  Uanya,  afterwanb 
ViHci>unt«  of  Huttcvant  and  KarU  nf  iJarryni-Tf.] 

(t  Thus  Kilkenny  ami  >\-w  Rons  rcccivc<l  their  first  charters  from  tht 
great  Karl  Marshal,  (ialway  and  Cli  11111101  ^^%T%!  founded  as  tuwns  bj  tks 
Do  Biirgofl,  Futliard  by  the  L»iitivr^,  Athcnry  by  ihu  l>i;riuinghAins.J 
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listing  in  EDgland.  It  is  usual  for  Irish  writers  to  attribute 
Duch  of  the  sufferings  of  Ireland  to  the  misgovernment  of  England 
md  the  introduction  of  feudalism,  whereas  most  of  these  evils  may 
}e  referred  rather  to  English  non-government  and  to  the  peculiar 
momalies  of  the  Irish  feudal  system.  The  feudal  system  as  intro- 
duced into  Ireland,  like  most  other  institutions  imported  from 
England,  was  altered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain  all  its  evils, 
and  lose  all  its  advantages.  The  Crown  in  Ireland  possessed  no 
power  of  controlling  its  vassals.  When  William  the  Conqueror 
distributed  the  lands  of  England,  he  retained  in  his  own  hands  a 
larger  proportion  of  manors  than  he  granted  to  any  of  his  followers. 
He  thus  became  himself  the  most  powerful  feudal  lord  in  the 
country.  Similarly,  the  early  kings  of  France  of  the  house  of 
Capet  held  large  estates  in  the  Isle  de  Paris,  and  elsewhere  in 
France,  and  thus  were  enabled  single-handed  to  maintain  their 
ground  against  any  rebellious  vassal.  How  important  it  was  for  a 
feudal  king  to  possess  resources  of  this  description  may  be  seen 
by  the  example  of  the  German  Empire,  where  the  power  of  the 
taiser,  and  consequently  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  entire 
nation,  depended  upon  the  accident  whether  the  emperor  was  the 
Dwner  of  large  hereditary  states,  or  the  representative  of  some  petty 
principality.  In  Ireland  there  were  no  manor  or  valuable  estates 
that  the  Crown  could  appropriate — the  entire  country  bad  to  be 
conquered ;  and  as  the  Crown  did  not  assist  in  the  conquest,  it 
received  no  part  of  the  spoils.  Thus  we  find  the  Crown  had  abso- 
tutelj  no  demesnes  of  its  own,  and,  being  deprived  of  any  military 
force  of  its  own,  it  had  to  rely  upon  such  of  the  great  feudal  vassals 
as  might  remain  loyal  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  those  who  might 
be  in  rebellion.  The  inevitable  result  of  this  policy  was  to  kindle 
a  civil  war  and  excite  personal  feuds  in  the  attempt  to  maintain 
order. 

Thus  the  feudal  system  in  Ireland  was  deprived  of  the  only 
force  which  could  keep  it  in  regular  and  harmonious  working ;  like 
a  machine  without  a  fly-wheel,  its  movements  became  uncontrolled 
wid  irregular.  It  was,  however,  possible  that  the  several  grantees 
of  large  tracts  of  land  from  the  Crown  should  have  established 
themselves  like  petty  princes,  and  occupied  a  position  resembling 
Aat  of  the  great  vassals  of  the  German  emperor ;  but  the  jealousy 
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of  the  Crown  towards  its  Norman  vassals  prevented  ibis  renlu 
As  I  before  remarked,  the  direct  vassals  of  the  Crown  in  IreUcl 
were   very   limited   in   number— perhaps   not   more  than  six  or 
seven.     According  to  the  strict  theory  of  feudal  law,  these  were  tie 
only  vussuls  of  the  king,  and  thoy  alone  should  have  formed  his 
council ;  as  the  king  stood  towards  his  immediate  vassals,  so  thej 
stood  towards  their  sub- feudatories ;  as  the  king's  vassals  in  chief 
were  **  impleadable  *'  in  his  court,  so  the  sub-vassals  were  in  the 
court  of  their  immediate  lord ;  there  should  have  been  no  legal 
relation  between  the  Crown  and  the  sub-vassals,  except  when  tbrj 
came  to  complain  of  the  tyranny  of  the  immediate  lord ;  bat  co 
sooner  had  the  Crown  made  to  its  first  grantees  the  ample  gifts 
which  we  have  bofuru  mentioned  than  it  proceeded  to  uudeminc 
their  power,  by  putting  itself  in  immediate  relation  with  their  sub- 
tenauts.    From  the  earliest  ]>eriod  we  tind  the  Crown  attempting  to 
exer(:ise  authority  over  all  the  English  inhabitants,  whether  holding 
mediutely  or  immediately  ;    for  example,  J\\ug  John  issued  orders 
prohibiting  recognitions  to  be  made  in  any  court  except  his  own. 
and  commanding  that  no  ])erson  shoukl  be  outlawed  but  inhis,  tbe 
king's,  court.    In  his  sixth  year  he  directs  writs  to  the  barons,  JLc, 
of  Ireland,  actpiainting  them  he  bad  given  power  to  his  justiciary 
to  issue  writs  throughout  the  king's  whole  land  and  dominion  in 
Ireland.    Parliamentary  writs  were  directed  by  the  Crown,  not  only 
to  its  own  grantees,  but  also  to  their  »ub- vassals ;  and  we  find  the 
Crown  joining  in  and  conlirniing  grants  made  by  its  own  vasaali  to 
their  feudatories,  thus  ignoring  the  full  effect  of  its  own  previous 
acts.     Upon  every  occasion  when  any  heir  of  a  grantee  sought  a 
confirmation  of  the  original  charter,  the  extent  of  the  original  gift 
was  cut  down,  h\  reserving  to  the  Crown  certain  of  the  povexs 
which  had  been  granted  by  tlie  former  charter. 

Had  the  Crown  ptjssej^sed  any  ai-tnal  power,  or  BcrioQalj  at- 
tempted to  enforce  law  and  order  througliout  the  entire  island, 
such  proceeding  might  l»e  evidence  v(  an  intelligent  policy;  balai 
the  Crown  possessed  no  force  to  give  any  sanction  to  the  decre«f  of 
its  courts,  did  not  maintain  any  {Milice.  and  was  |H)Wfrlesa  in  en- 
forcing its  authority,  siu'h  a  c<»iii>e  evinced  merely  a  desire  to 
restrain  the  power  of  the  great ir  ^a>>als,  and  was,  ]HThaps,  caaied 
by  no  higher  motive  than  a  dcsiro  lo  secure  the  tmolaments  thm 
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arising  from  the  exercise  of  justice ;  and  arose  rather  from  a  blind 
imitation  of  the  forms  usual  in  England,  than  from  any  serious 
intention  to  fulfil  the  ordinary  duties  of  government. 

We  have  thus  a  feudal  system >  in  which  the  Crown  is  powerless 
to  fulfil  its  duties,  yet  active  in  preventing  the  greater  nobles  from 
exercising  that  influence  which  might  have  secured  a  reasonable 
degree  of  order.  The  whole  energy  of  the  nobles  was  turned  away 
from  government  to  wat ;  and  lest  they  should  become  local  poten- 
tates, they  were  allowed  to  degenerate  into  loeal  tyrants. 

But  whatj  meanwhile,  had  become  of  the  Irish  nation  ?  As  the 
feudal  system  ignored  their  existence,  we  have  permitted  them  to 
&11  out  of  our  view  ;  but  they  still  existed^  and  still  were  politically 
independent.  The  invaders  had*  occupied  the  flat  country,  suitable 
for  the  operation  of  their  forces,  and  the  original  inhabitants  had 
retired  into  either  the  mountainous  districts^  impassable  to  cavalry, 
or  into  districts  protected  by  the  bogs>  and  difficult  of  access  ;  nay, 
even  in  some  parts  of  the  island,  where  the  Normans  were  not  in 
force,  they  had  re-occupied  large  portions  of  the  open  country. 
They  did  not  retire  as  disorganised  fugitives,  but  the  tribes  re- 
treatedi  keeping  their  social  organisation  unbroken  ;  and,  although 
removed  from  their  original  habitations^  still  preserved  their  social 
identity^ 

The  remarkable  point  in  the  conquest  was>  that  the  Celtic  popu- 
Ution  was  not  driven  back  upon  any  one  portion  of  the  kingdom, 
but  remained  as  it  was>  interpolated  among  the  new  arrivals.  The 
distribntion  of  thd  two  populations  may  be  briefly  sketched  as  fol- 
lows t^^The  Normans  occupied,  in  considerable  force>  the  counties 
of  Antrim  and  Down^  in  Ulster ;  in  Leinsterj  the  counties  of  Louth,* 
Meaih^  Dnblin>  Kildare^  and  the  greater  portion  of  Westmeath, 
Were  densely  colonised  by  Normans  and  Saxons ;  southward,  the 
eolonifits  occupied^  in  a  narrow  line,  portions  of  the  King^s  and 
Queen's  Counties^  and  Carlow  j  they  held  the  counties  of  Kilkenny 
and  Wexford,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Munster;  they  occupied 
Limerick  and  the  adjoining  districts^  and  their  castles  extended  to 
the  month  of  the  Shannon.  In  Connaught,  the  territories  of  the 
De  Bnrgos  stretched  from  Galway  northward  and  eastward  over  the 

[•  Then  part  of  Ulat«r.] 
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plain  portion  of  Connaught,  and  commnnicated  throngh  Atbloce 
with  their  countrymen  in  Leinster.  On  the  other  band,  the  residae 
of  Ulster  was  occupied  by  the  0*NeiIs  and  O'Douels,  and  tLeir 
subordinate  tribes.  South  of  them  extended  the  districts  of  the 
O'Farrells,  the  O'Reillys,  and  O'Rorkes.  In  Leinster,  the  OTooW* 
and  0*Byrncs  occupied  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  and  the  Ctrlut 
and  Kilkenny  hills  were  in  the  hands  of  varions  tribes,  of  which  the 
chief  was  the  M'Murroughs,  subsequently  known  as  KaTantgb. 
The  west  of  Munster  was  strongly  held  by  the  Mac  Carthjs  and 
their  subordinate  tribes ;  Clare  was  occupied  by  the  OM^riens  ;  tL« 
western  coast  beyond  Lough  Corrib  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  O'Flahertys,  and  the  north-east  of  Connaugbt  was  under  tie 
control  of  the  O'Connors." 

The  Celtic  population  possessed  no  definite  legal  poaition,  filled 
no  place  in  the  feudal  hierarchy,  and  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government  hostile  and  alien  ;  the  only  exception  to  this  wu 
the  case  of  the  O'Briens,  who,  though  not  actually  feudal  Tassals, 
had  their  estates  secured  by  a  charter,  and  five  Irish  families, 
through  some  unknown  reason,  were  considered  as  the  king's  men 
and  entitled  to  his  ])rotoction ;  tliese  were  known  as  the  five  bloodsp 
who  enjoyed  the  law  of  England  to  the  extent  of  the  privilege  to 
sue  in  the  king's  courts,  viz.,  O'Neill,  O'MoIaghlin,  O'Connor, 
O'Brien,  and  M*Murrough.t 

Let  us  now  consider,  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  law  thea 
prevalent,  what  was  the  legal  })Osition  of  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
people.  It  is  a  modern  idea  that  the  king's  courts  or  any  eourtf 
aro  open  to  the  complaints  of  or  against  any  person  found  within 
their  jurisdiction.  The  feudal  courts  were  held  to  decide  the  righu 
of  the  vassals  of  the  lord  ;  the  municipal  courts  to  adjudicate  opofl 
the  suits  of  the  members  of  the  corporation. 

Those  who  were  not  entitled  to  appeal  to  thoso  coorti  had 
technically  no  locus  standi  there  ;  thev  uere  strancrers  whose  exiil* 
ence  was  altogether  ignore<l  by  the  courts  unless  they  claimed  pi^ 
tection  by  virtue  of  some  specilic  treaty,  or  by  way  of  reciprodty. 
The  principle,  strange  to  a  modern  audience,  must  be  familiar  t^ 

(•  Si-e  Ni»to  I.,  mt  trnd  of  chapter.) 
(t  See  >i\itc  11.,  mt  end  nf  chapter.  | 
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all  those  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  Roman  law  or  medissval 
customs.     Let  ns  suppose  that  the  Celtic  people  had  been  driven 
into  a  definite  district,  and  were  treated  as  a  foreign  and  inde- 
pendent nation :  the  principles  thus  applicable  to  such  a  state  of 
things  are  laid  down  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of 
Cibrario,  Political  Economy  of  the  Middle  Ages : — **  Christianity 
for  the  first  time  proclaimed  the  idea  of  a  human  society^  all  the 
members  of  which  are  brethren^  and  possess  the  same  origin  and  a 
similar  destiny ;  but  the  contrary  idea,  which  caused  every  stranger 
to  be  considered  an  enemy,  or  at  least  as  unworthy  to  participate 
in  the  advantages  of  the  social  state,  had  such  profound  roots  in 
public  opinion,  that  the  sublime  philosophy  of  Christianity  experi- 
enced much  difficulty  in  causing  the  consequences  of  its  doctrines 
to  be  generally  adopted.     Among  the  Greeks  every  stranger  was 
called  a  barbarian,  and  put  beyond  the  pale  of  common  right. 
Among  the  Latins  the  word  *  hostis '  signified  at  once  a  stranger 
md  an  enemy ;  the  Germans  called  such  *  wargengus,*  a  wanderer ; 
ihe  Anglo-Saxons,  a  *  wretch,'  as  worthy  of  pity.     After  this  we 
nust  not  be  surprised  if  strangers  were  declared  incapable  of  ac- 
[uiring  or  succeeding  to  property ;  if,  on  their  death,  their  goods 
vere  confiscated ;  if  the  tribunals  in  very  many  countries  could  not 
)rotect  their  rights  against  a  member  of  the  city ;  if  they  became 
lerfs,  when  they  fixed  their  residence  upon  the  lands  of  a  lord 
nthout  authorisation.    It  is  true  that  the  contrary  principle  gradu- 
illy  insinuated  itself  into  the  habits  and  laws  of  nations ;  under  the 
lame  of  hospitality,  the  Burgundian  laws  desired  that  none  should 
refuse  a  stranger  lodgment,  fire,  or  water,  &c.,  &c.    In  some  places 
they  admitted  the  right  of  reciprocity ;  the  stranger  was  treated  as 
strangers  were  in  his  country. 

"  From  these  principles,  framed  for  the  purpose  of  creating  iso- 
lation, had  flowed  another  maxim,  which,  in  the  case  of  strangers, 
rendered  all  the  members  of  the  same  city  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  any  one  of  their  citizens  {soUdaires) ;  hence  arose  frequent  com- 
plaints by  one  State  against  another  for  debts,  for  wrongs,  for  inju- 
ries caused  to  the  member  of  one  State  by  the  members  of  another. 
If  the  slightest  negligence  was  shown  in  repairing  the  damage, 
letters  of  reprisal  were  issued  to  the  injured  citizen,  that  is  to  say,  he 
vas  given  full  liberty  of  himself  and  by  force  to  levy  full  damages 
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upon  tlie  persons  and  property  of  citizens  of  tbe  State  to  which  tbt 
offender  belonged." 

The  Irish  in  Ireland  were  treated  hy  the  king's  coarti  is 
Ireland  as  an  alien  and  hostile  nation ;  an  Iri!>hman  ont  of  the 
king's  peace  could  not  bring  an  action  against  an  Englishmt: ; 
for  example^  in  the  28th  Edward  III.,  Simon  Neal  bronsht  to 
action  of  trespass  against  William  Xewlagh,  for  breaking  hid  eioM 
at  Clondalkiu,  in  the  county  of  Dublin  ;  the  defendant  pleaded 
that  the  plaintiff  was  a  mere  IriKhman,  and  not  of  the  fiv4  blood*. 
The  plaintiff  replied  he  was  of  the  five  bloiids,  Tie.,  of  the  ONvilii 
of  Ulster,  who  by  the  grunt  of  the  ancestors  of  our  lord  the  king 
ought  to  enjoy  and  do  use  English  law,  and  are  esteemed  "  tnt- 
men/*  that  is  "  men  of  the  king."  Again,  in  a9th  Edward  I., 
Thomas  Bottcr  brought  an  action  against  Robert  D'Almaine  for 
certain  goods ;  the  defendant  pleaded  he  was  not  bound  to  answer 
the  plaintiff,  inasmnch  as  he  was  an  Irishman,  and  not  of  the  fivf 
bloods.  The  plaintiff  replied  he  was  an  Englishman,  and  sought 
for  an  inquiry  as  to  his  country. 

Likewise  the  Irish  wore  treated  as  being  beyond  the  proteetioi 
of  the  king's  ponco,  so  that  it  was  no  legal  offence  to  kill  one  of 
them;  thus,  in  the  4th  of  Edward  II.,  at  Waterford,  before  Jehi 
Wogan,  Lord  Justice,  it  is  recorded  that  Robert  LaWayljiwM 
put  to  trial  for  the  death  of  John,  the  mm  of  Ivor  MacGilimorT, 
Sec,  &Ci  The  defendant  conies  and  admits  that  he  had  killed  tbe 
said  John  :  howeter,  ho  savs  that  bv  so  slaving  him  he  could  sol 
commit  felon v,  beranse  he  savs  he  was  a  mere  Irishman,  and  not  of 
the  five  bloods  ;  and  when  the  lord  of  the  said  John  (whose  Ihshmai 
the  said  John  was)  shall  desire  con)]ionsation  for  the  death  of  tbf 
said  John,  he,  Hol)ort,  will  be  willing  to  settle  with  regard  lotMh 
compensation  at  justice  may  be  :  and  nptm  this  comes  one  Johi 
Lo  Poer,  and  on  the  part  of  our  lord  the  king,  says  that  tbeni' 
John  and  his  ancestors  of  his  own  name,  from  the  time  thil 
Henry  11.  was  in  Ireland  unto  this  day.  ought  to  hare  and  ko 
judged  according  to  English  law,  and  then  sets  out  a  charter  of 
denisation  granted  to  the  Ont  men. 

Again,  in  the  2lUh  Edward  I.,  brfitre  Walter  Lenfant  and  tht 
other  Justices  Itinerant,  at  Proglieda,  John  Lawrence  was  indided 
for  the  murder  of  Galfred  Doudal.     He  came  and  admitted  thai  bf 
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killed  him,  but  said  that  the  said  Galfred  was  a  mere  Irishman, 
not  of  free  blood.  The  jury  found  that  Galfred  was  an  English- 
,  upon  which  verdict  John  Lawrence  was  convicted  and  hanged. 
Is  to  the  right  of  reprisals  exercised  against  the  Irish  tribes, 
nay  refer  to  the  10th  Edward  lY.,  1476,  when  it  was  enacted 
if  any  Englishman  be  damaged  by  an  Irishman  not  amenable 
w,  he  shall  be  reprised  out  of  the  whole  sept  or  nation  of  the 
J  doing  the  injury,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  chief 
raor  of  the  land  and  the  king's  council.  In  consequence  of 
3  principles  of  legislation,  we  find  numerous  charters  of  deni- 
n  granted  by  the  Crown  from  time  to  time  to  Irishmen,  as  if 
were  actual  foreigners. 

i^e  are  ignorant  how  an  Englishman  would  have  been  treated 
3  had  wandered  into  the  districts  occupied  by  the  Irish  tribes ; 
it  may  be  presumed  that  similar  principles  were  used  upon 
I  sides. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  was  not  that 
legal  principles  adopted  were  unusual,  but  that  ordinary  ad- 
«d  principles  were  applied  under  exceptional  circumstances. 
38  of  law,  which  were  harsh  and  mischievous  enough  when 
led  in  the  case  of  two  distinct  nations,  became  extravagant  and 
nnical  as  between  Normans  and  Celts,  neighbours  inhabiting 
same  district. 

But,  though  legally  ignored,  the  Irish  tribes  could  not  be  poll- 
ly  disregarded.  The  English  Government  used  their  assist- 
t  to  repress  the  rebellions  of  insurgent  vassals.  The  viceroy 
the  assistance  of  the  O^Connors  to  check  the  growing  indo- 
lence of  the  De  Burghs.  They  were  called  on  to  furnish  assist- 
to  the  English  armies,  and  on  many  occasions  we  find  their 
:s  summoned  by  writ  of  Parliament,  as  if  feudal  vassals ;  but 
node  in  which  they  were  treated  depended  upon  the  immediate 
^ts  and  want  of  the  English  Government,  and  the  general 
se  of  conduct  pursued  towards  them  was  such  as  has  been  pre- 
dy  stated ;  and,  as  contributing  to  the  extension  of  royal  in- 
ice,  every  Anglo-Norman  noble  was  permitted  to  wage  war  upon 
L  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  as  suited  his  convenience. 
Nq  must  now  briefly  consider  the  condition  of  the  Church  in 
nd.    The  archbishops  and  bishops  who  assembled  at  Cashel 
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in  1172  wero  the  warmest  supporters  of  the  Eoglisb  king,  tnd  t 
close  alliance  was,  as  we  have  seen,  formed  between  the  ivtt'vza 
government  and  the  authorities  of  the  Chorch  ;  but  the  alliance  of 
the  Church  rapidly  became  useless,  from  the  mode  in  which  the 
appointments  to  bishoprics  and  other  clerical  oflSces  were  filled  np. 
A  Norman  priest  who  spoke  only  the  French  lan^a<rc,  or  perhapi 
a  little  English,  could  exercise  no  influence  over  the  Irish-sp^ftkinz 
population ;  an  Irish  priest  who  spoke  no  French  would  have  been 
despised  by  a  Norman  noble.  Both  classes  of  the  popalaiioa 
required  a  separate  priesthood,  and  we  consequently  find  the 
Church  divided  between  the  priests  and  monks  who  spoke  English 
or  spoke  French,  and  those  who  spoke  merely  Irish.  The  mooaf- 
teries  within  the  English  districts  refused  to  receive  Irish-speakicj; 
monks  ;  the  monasteries  of  the  Irish  district  expelled  the  En^ish 
monks,  and  the  distinction  of  English  and  Irish  priesta  eitendi 
down  into  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  appointment! 
made  by  the  English  Government  to  bishoprics  were  as  a  rak 
Normans ;  the  series  of  archbishops  of  Dublin,  in  point  of  abiUty 
and  position,  equals  that  of  any  English  bishopric;  but  the  arch- 
bishops of  Dublin  were  as  u  rule  Normans.  They  were  employed 
in  high  state  oflicos  and  embassies  by  the  English  kings,  were  coo- 
spicuous  in  English  history,  and,  in  fact,  devoted  their  talents  to 
ever}'  duty  except  that  of  their  urclibishoprie.  On  tho  other  haDd,i 
bishop  who  came  closely  in  contact  with  the  Irish  people  tended  10 
fall  into  their  habits,  and  abandon  his  position  as  an  English  pic- 
late.  For  example,  the  Hisliop  of  Down  was,  in  the  reij^  d 
Edward  I.,  tried  and  convicted  for  the  following  ofiences :-— llK- 
That  he  had  combined  with  M'Mrlissa,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  ii 
issuing  certain  rrgiihitiuns  in  his  diocese,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding English  monks  from  the  monasteries ;  2nd.  That  apot 
the  Church  lands  he  hud  administered  justice,  not  according  t^ 
English,  but  to  Irish  law.  In  Vl\^l,  thi*  Crown  having  sent  to  the 
convent  of  St.  John,  at  L)o\\n,  a  Iftter  of  licence  to  elect  its  DomioM 
as  abbot,  the  sumo  bi>hop  hroke  into  the  convent  and  carried  of 
or  destroyed  the  king's  KUcr,  a]i]>ointing  of  his  own  authority  hii 
own  nominee  as  abbot. 

The  Church  in  Ireland  was  thus  divided  into  two  factions,  M^ 
differing  in  doctrine  or  discipline,  but  hating  each  other  with  i 
national  animosity. 
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It  is  needless  to  refer  to  the  numerous  English  laws  against 
3  admission  of  Irish  clerks.  The  Irish  clergy  were  equally  ex- 
isiye.  In  the  15th  Edward  11.,  it  appears  that  there  existed  in 
)llifont  the  custom  that  none  should  be  admitted  into  the  house 
thoat  giving  proof  that  he  was  not  of  the  English  race.  As  the 
bey  of  Mellifont  was  in  shire  land,  it  may  be  suggested  that  this 
Tulation  applied  only  to  those  bom  in  England. 

Previous  to  this  date  M'Melissa,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and 
t^las,  of  Down,  seem  to  have  combined  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
[ding  English  clerks  from  the  monasteries  in  their  dioceses. 

"  In  1325,"  writes  Friar  Glynn,  "  there  was  discord  almost 
iversally  among  all  the  poor  religious  of  Ireland,  some  of  them 
•holding,  promoting,  and  cherishing  the  part  of  their  own  nation, 
}od,  and  tongue  ;  others  of  them  canvassing  for  the  office  of  pre- 
tes  and  superiors.^' . 

The  alliance  of  the  Church,  under  these  circumstances,  afforded 
le  English  Government  but  little  assistance.  The  Norman  and 
Inglish  prelates  were  devoted  supporters  of  the  English  Crown, 
Qt  failed  to  exert  any  influence  over  the  native  population. 

We  thus  find  the  English  and  Irish  races  hopelessly  at  variance, 
nd  it  would  seem  that  one  or  other  must  have  been  crushed  out 
n  the  contest ;  but  such  was  not  the  result ;  they  both  survived, 
nd,  contrary  to  reasonable  expectations,  the  Irish  exhibited  the 
reater  vitality. 

The  expulsion  of  the  English  colony  was  an  effort  beyond  the 
ower  of  the  disunited  Irish  tribes  ;  for  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the 
English  settlement  the  power  of  England  was  ready,  by  some  sudden 
ffort,  to  reassert  the  English  supremacy. 

But  why  did  the  Anglo-Normans  wholly  fail  to  subdue  the 
rish  ?  From  the  facts  stated  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter, 
le  reasons  of  their  failure  may  be  suspected.  I  should  briefly 
•ate  them  as  follows : — 1.  The  large  extent  comprised  in  the 
rants  made  to  the  first  colonists  led  to  a  dispersion  of  the  Norman 
ables  over  the  more  fertile  portions  of  the  country.  The  English 
)loDy  never  formed  one  compact  body  capable  of  combined  action. 
he  lordship  of  Ulster  communicated  with  Leinster  through  the 
isses  of  the  Mourne  Mountains.  The  English  in  Leinster  com- 
unicated  with  those   in   Connaught  by  the  difficult  route   of 
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AthloDo.  Tho  road  to  Kilkenny  and  Carlow  was  threatened  by 
the  Irish  tribes  of  the  Wicklow  Mountains,  and  the  woodT  tad 
boggy  country  to  the  west.  The  settlers  in  Wexford  were  prMti- 
cally  isolated,  and  the  communication  with  tho  soatham  GeraldiiMS 
became  difficult  at  an  early  period  ;  the  districts  also  occnpied  fcj 
the  English  were  sparsely  populated  by  the  colonists^-tbeT  hal 
never  been  altogether  abandoned  by  the  original  inhabitAnts,  and 
were  never  fully  occupied,  with  the  exception  of  Meath,  by  EngliA 
colonists.  Under  these  circumstances  the  English  occupied  a  pon- 
tion  affording  little  means  for  successful  aggression,  and  ntterij 
incapable  of  regular  defence.  The  efforts  of  any  of  the  seattend 
portions  of  the  colony,  however  successful,  did  not  tend  to  driia 
back  the  Irish  population,  or  coop  them  up  in  any  particiilar  di^ 
trict.  The  tribes  defeated  in  one  quarter  would  be  thrown  back 
upon  another  portion  of  the  English  colony,  and  the  altimale  eon- 
quest  of  tho  island  remain  as  incomplete  as  ever. 

2.  Tho  military  equipment  of  the  Normans,  and  their  mode  of 
carrying  on  war,  rendered  their  forces  wholly  inefficient,  when,  laar* 
ing  the  flat  country,  they  attempted  to  penetrate  the  fastneMesof 
the  native  tribes.  The  unsuccessful  expedition  of  Richard  IL  wm 
a  remarkable  instance :  the  archers  were  ineffective  in  a  cloatly- 
wooded  country ;  the  heavy  cavalry  could  not  be  moved  on  tbi 
boggy  ground  ;  tho  infantry  were  worn  out  by  catting 
through  tho  woods,  and  one  of  the  largest  armies  which 
invaded  Ireland  failed  to  subdue  the  counties  of  Wexford  aad 
Carlow,  and,  after  great  suflcrings,  scarcely  escaped  by 

Tho  remarks  of  Giraldus  upon  the  two  preceding 
BO  much  to  the  point  that  I  quote  them  at  length  :— 

*'  The  Normans,  who  are  newly  come  among  as  (vix.,  the  firtt 
Welsh-Norman  adventurers^  may  be  very  good  soldiers  in  thtf 
own  country,  and  expert  in  the  use  of  arms  and  armour  after  Ihs 
French  fashion ;  but  everyone  knows  how  much  this  differs 
the  mode  of  warfare  in  Ireland  and  Wales.  In  Franee 
carried  on  in  a  champa^ic  country — here  it  is  rough  and 
tainous ;  there  you  have  open  plains — hero  you  find  dense 
in  Franco  it  is  counted  uu  honour  to  wear  armour — here  it  it  fonnd 
to  be  cumborsomo ;  there  victories  are  to  be  won  by  serried  imki 
and  close  fighting — here  by  the  charge  of  light-armed  Iraopa; 
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re  quarter  is  given^  prisoners  taken,  enemies  admitted  to  ransom 
lere  their  heads  are  struck  off  as  trophies,  and  no  one  escapes, 
lere  armies  engage  in  a  plain  country,  heavy  and  complex 
lOur,  whether  shirt  of  mail  or  coat  of  steel,  is  both  a  splendid 
Biment  of  the  knights  and  men-at-arms,  and  is  also  necessary 
their  protection ;  but  where  you  have  to  fight  in  close  passes 
in  woods  and  bogs,  in  which  foot-soldiers  are  more  serviceable 
a  horsemen,  a  far  lighter  kind  of  armour  is  preferable.  In 
iting  against  naked  and  unarmed  men,  whose  only  hope  of 
sess  lies  in  the  impetuosity  of  their  first  attack,  men  in  light 
LOur  can  pursue  the  fugitives.  The  Normans,  with  their  com- 
c  armour  and  their  deeply-curved  saddles,  find  great  difficulty 
getting  on  horseback  and  dismounting,  and  still  greater  when 

asion  requires  that  they  should  march  on  foot 

"  Moreover,  the  part  of  the  country  on  this  side,  as  far  as  the 
IT  Shannon,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  eastern 
ts  of  the  island  and  the  western  part,  should  be  protected  by 
3ngly  fortified  castles,  built  in  different  places ;  and  further,  in 
I  meantime,  let  all  the  country  beyond  the  Shannon,  including 
onaught  and  part  of  Munster,  be  subjected  to  annual  tribute, 
ept  the  city  of  Limerick,  which  should  by  all  means  be  recovered 
1  occupied  by  the  English ;  for  it  would  be  better,  far  better,  to 
[in  with  building  fortresses  on  suitable  situations,  proceeding  by 
irees  to  construct  them,  than  to  erect  a  great  number  at  once  in 
uiety  of  places  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other,  where  they 
lid  be  entirely  disconnected,  and  could  afford  no  mutual  aid  in 
e  of  need.'' 

We  may  observe  in  this  last  passage  a  kind  of  foreshadowing 
he  system  adopted  by  Cromwell  in  Ireland. 

3.  From  the  absence  of  any  central  government,  civil  wars  con- 
lally  arose  between  the  several  Norman  lords ;  thus  the  military 
er  of  the  colonists  was  frittered  away  in  dissensions,  in  which 
1  belligerent  was  but  too  willing  to  avail  himself  of  the  assist- 
9  of  the  adjoining  Irish,  who  profited  by  the  disasters  which  be- 
either  of  the  combatants. 

4.  The  English  Government  continually  called  upon  the  Irish 
)nB  for  aids  and  military  service,  to  be  employed  in  wars  else- 
re  than  in  Ireland.    For  example,  in  the  88th  Henry  m.,  a 
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writ  is  issued  to  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  respecting  the  army  of  CLh*- 
tians  and  Saracens  who  were  hastening  to  the  invasion  "  of  the 
king's  dominions  in  Gascoigne,  and  who  would  thereby  obtain  is 
entry  into  England  and  Ireland ;  for  this  reason  he  is  desired  to 
come  with  all  his  friends  to  the  king  in  Gascoigne,  so  that  they  be 
at  Watcrford  against  Easter,  ready  to  embark  with  horses,  armi, 
and  soldiers,  for  never  in  futuro  time  can  their  aid  in  coansel  be 
so  required  as  at  present.'^  The  forces  of  the  Irish  Laroni  we» 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Scotch  wars.  Edward  L,  in  1295, 
issued  a  writ  to  the  Justiciary,  requiring  him  to  raise  a  certaia 
number  of  horsemen,  and  10,000  foot,  who  were  to  be  fallr 
accoutred,  and  sent  over  for  service  in  England.  Money  was  also 
frequently  raised  from  Irish  parliaments,  which  wc  may  assniM 
was  spent  by  the  king  for  purposes  ho  deemed  more  pressing  thsa 
the  completion  of  the  conquest  of  Ireland. 

5.  Many  of  the  estates  of  the  Norman  nobles  descended  to 
heiresses,  who  married  Kuglishmcn  already  possessing  estates  ia 
England  :  hence  arose  absenteeism,  the  evils  of  which  at  the  period 
of  which  we  are  now  treating  were  altogether  different  from  tu 
present  results. 

An  Irish  estate  then  aiTordod  no  pecuniary  income ;  it  involfrf 
duties,  but  no  emoluments.  The  lord  was  enabled  by  the  aid  of 
his  personal  retainers,  whom  he  supported,  at  least  to  hold  hiaowa 
against  his  Irish  neighbours  ;  but  no  English  nobleman  was  willing 
to  abandon  his  secure  possessions  in  England  to  fulfil  irksoae 
duties  in  a  then  barbarous  country.  The  absence  of  the  lord  with 
his  retainers  would  leave  the  castles  vacant,  and  it  became  necM- 
sary  for  him  to  employ  a  permanent  garrison.  As  has  been  alicaij 
observed,  the  pay  of  English  troops  was  then  exorbitant ;  bat,  oa 
the  other  hand,  Irish  guUowglasses  could  be  retained  at  a  compi^ 
atively  trilling  expense.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  caatlea  of 
the  absentee  lords  soon  became  exclusively  garrisoned  by  Irifh 
mercenaries,  commanded  by  an  Irish  seneschal,  both  of  whoBv 
governor  and  garrison,  revolted  upon  the  first  favonrable  oppoi^ 
tunity  :  for  example,  in  Clynn's  Annals  we  find : — "  1343— -obiit 
Leysert  O'Mortho,  vir  poteus,  dives,  et  locuples,  et  in  gente  snahoo- 
oratus.  Uic  fere  omnes  Anglicos  de  terris  suis  et  hercditate  vio- 
lenter  ejecit,  nam  uno  scro  viii  cuslra  Anglicorum  combuaii  d 
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am  nobile  de  Dunmaske  (Dunamasc)  Domini  Bogeri,  de  Mor- 
ari,  destruxit  et  dominium  sibi  patrisD  asurpavit,  de  servo 
nu8,  de  subjecto  princeps  eflfectus." 

In  the  year  1342  died  Leysert  O'Moore,  a  man  powerful, 
,hy,  rich,  and  honoured  in  his  own  tribe.  He,  by  force,  thrust 
Imost  all  the  English  from  his  lands  and  inheritance,  for  in 
light  he  burned  eight  English  castles,  and  destroyed  the  noble 
e  of  Dunamase,  the  property  of  the  Lord  Roger  Mortimer,  and 
red  for  himself  the  lordship  of  his  country,  having  made  him- 
ord  instead  of  serf,  prince  instead  of  subject." 
.  Even  the  lords  who  resided  constantly  upon  their  Irish 
es,  gradually  lost  their  Norman  habits,  and  tended  to  assimilate 
iselves  to  the  manners,  and  to  adopt  the  language,  of  the  Irish. 

writers  are  fond  of  attributing  this  to  some  peculiar  fasci- 
>n  which  the  tribe  life  of  the  natives  possessed,  to  the  charms 
leir  society,  and  the  gentleness  of  their  character.  No  such 
^nation  is  necessary.  Separated  from  their  countrymen  in  Eng- 
,  living  in  isolated  castles,  and  necessarily  brought  into  con- 
with  the  natives,  the  associations  and  prejudices,  which  are  the 
igth  of  a  dominant  aristocracy,  were  gradually  enfeebled.  The 
ost  hostility  cannot  exclude  many  occasions  of  social  inter- 
se.  Foreign  intruders,  unless  they  can  establish  themselves  as 
minant  aristocracy,  must  gradually  be  fused  into  the  mass  of 
conquered  race.  Thus  arose  intermarriages  and  fostering, 
ih  seduced  the  Normans  from  their  original  allegiance,  and 
ht  them  to  regard  their  Celtic  neighbours  as  friends  and  com- 
iots  rather  than  hereditary  enemies.  The  strict  law  and  feudal 
;ations  which  bound  the  feudal  vassal  to  his  superior  seemed 
)me  when  contrasted  with  the  complete  freedom  of  a  Celtic 
f.  To  throw  off  the  mail,  to  don  the  saffron,  to  become  the 
3r  and  ally  of  his  former  enemies,  was  the  obvious  course  by 
h  a  Norman  lord  could  escape  from  the  oppression  of  his  feudal 
rior.  But  even  the  obstinate  Norman  found  it  difficult  to  pre- 
)  his  nationality.  An  Irish  tribe  resembled  a  movable  column. 
Dtegrity  and  existence  did  not  depend  upon  the  maintenance 
ly  town  or  castle.  If  overpowered  by  the  enemy,  it  abandoned 
illage  of  cabins,  and  plunged  deeper  in  the  natural  fastnesses 
iie  country ;  it  might  be  exterminated,  but  was  incapable  of 
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conquest.     On  the  other  hand^  if  the  vigiUnce  of  the  Xormin 
tellan  relaxed  for  a  moment,  the  Gver-watchfal  enemy  broke  ii 
upon  his  estates ;  his  crops  were  destroyed,  and  flocks  driTen  of 
before  the  feudal  levy  could  be  got  together  for  resistance. 

Colonists  in  the  position  of  the  Anglo-Norman  aettlers,  if  dwy 
fail  to  reduce  the  native  population  to  serfdom,  require  a  permineBl 
armed  force  for  the  purpose  of  protection — a  troth  which  the  bitter 
experience  of  modern  colonists  has  abundantly  proved  ;  bat  tbe 
feudal  system  afforded  no  force  of  such  description.  Tbe  vmanb 
served  for  stated  periods,  and  according  to  the  rales  of  their  teniuei, 
and  being  agi'iculturists,  objected  to  being  harassed  by  perpetual  sum* 
mons  to  arms.  A  permanent  force  was  an  absolute  necessity  to  the 
lord;  his  vassals  failed  to  supply  this  want,  and,  as  before  ex- 
plained, the  expense  of  English  mercenaries  was  excessive.  Ai  • 
natural  consequence,  the  resident  lords  also  fell  into  the  habit  of 
employing  mercenary  gallowglasscs.  Irish  followers  exhibited 
greater  personal  devotion  and  obedience  than  feudal  vassals,  and 
were  maintained  at  a  cost  insignificant  as  compared  with  En^iA 
soldiery.  But  even  for  their  maintenance  the  legitimate  revenue  of 
the  lord  was  insufficient ;  to  supply  them,  the  feudal  tenants  wo 
oppressed  by  exactions  hitherto  unknown.  The  Irish  retaiocn 
were  quartered  upon  them — a  practice  borrowed  from  the  Irish 
chiefs ;  but  in  this  case  imposed  upon  a  people  to  whom  it  wai 
distasteful,  and  seemed  unjust,  and  exercised  in  the  most  irregular 
and  oppressive  manner.  Under  these  circumstances^  the  smalkr 
English  freeholders  in  great  numbers  abandoned  their  lands,  and 
returned  to  England.  Their  deserted  farms  were  occupied  by  Irish 
retainers,  and  the  English  settlers,  thus  gradually  weeded  out,  wen 
replaced  by  the  original  occupiers. 

The  position  of  the  Norman  lord  himself  became  strang^dj 
altered  ;  instead  of  occupying  a  definite  place  in  a  system,  with  his 
duties  to  his  superior  and  rights  over  his  inferiors,  he  became  the 
irresponsible  leader  of  devoted  followers,  who  knew  no  law  bat  his 
will.  The  peculiarities  of  this  state  of  things  would  be  exhilntod 
upon  the  death  of  the  lord,  if  his  heir,  according  to  English  lav, 
were  a  minor  or  a  woman.  According  to  English  ideas,  the  esUle 
would  in  such  case  pass  to  a  minor  heir  or  the  heiress,  and  the 
Crown  would  exercise  the  rights  incident  to  its  feudal  superiority. 
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Bat  what  was  the  estate  ?  The  original  estate  had  disappeared, 
and  for  it  there  had  been  gradually  substituted  "  a  tribe,''  of  which 
the  original  mercenaries  formed  the  popular  element,  and  the 
fiunily  of  their  first  employer  the  ruling  house.  If  the  Crown  at- 
tempted to  enforce  its  feudal  rights,  or  supported  the  claim  of  the 
minor  heir  or  heiress,  a  district  originally  held  by  feudal  tenure 
was  suddenly  converted  into  Irish  tribe  land.  Bearing  these  con- 
siderations in  mind,  we  can  easily  understand  why  the  English  law 
frequently  denounced  the  keeping  of  gallowglasses,  and  quartering 
them  upon  the  country  (coigne  and  livery),  as  amounting  to  acts  of 
treason. 

7*  The  Irish  Channel,  although  wide  enough  to  check  colonisa- 
tion, and  render  military  expeditions  to  Ireland  difficult  and  costly, 
afforded  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  passage  and  return  of  those 
who  repaired  to  Ireland  to  seek  their  fortune^  or  who,  having  failed 
there,  desired  to  return  to  England. 

Hence  the  constant  arrival  of  fresh  adventurers,  who  sought  by 
grants  from  the  Crown  and  legalised  plunder  to  repair  their  for- 
tanes,  but  rarely  desired  to  make  Ireland  their  permanent  home. 
Unprincipled  foreign   speculators  and  ^beggarly  court  favourites 
afflicted  Ireland,  and  were  the  instigators  of  and  sharers  in  the 
constant  confiscations  of  the  estates  of  Norman  and  Celt  alike. 
These  new  English  arrivals  arrogated  to  themselves  the  name  of 
**  English/'  treating  their  brethren  who  had  the  misfortune  to  have 
been  bom  in  Ireland,  as  an  inferior  class.     To  gratify  the  former 
elasSy  and  to  mortify  the  Irish  English,  in  1841  Edward  III.  re- 
solved to  resume  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown  all  lands,  tributes, 
seiginories,  and  jurisdictions  which  he  or  his  father  had  granted  in 
Ireland  (1841).     In  the  following  year  (1842)  Desmond  and  the 
confiscated  lords  at  Eolkenny  asked  of  the  king  the  parliament 
qaestionSy  "  How  an  officer  of  the  king,  who  entered  very  poor, 
eonld  in  one  year  heap  up  more  wealth  than  men  of  great  estates 
in  many  ?  "  and  "  how  it  chanced,  since  they  were  all  called  lords 
by  their  own,  that  the  sovereign  lord  of  them  all  was  never  the 
richer  for  them  ? "    In  1361  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  arriving 
with  an  English  force,  by  proclamation  forbade  any  of  the  old 
English  to  join  his  army  or  approach  his  camp.    Bitter  animosities 
arose  between  the  English  by  birth  and  the  Irish  English;  the 
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formor  wore  nicknamed  ^'English  hobbies;"  the  latter  it^ 
''Irish  dogs."  Such  dissensions  tended  to  enfeeble  the  power  of 
the  English  colony,  and  to  render  the  original  settlere  less  onwil- 
ling  to  amalgamate  with  the  natives. 

These  various  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Anglo-Norman  coIod- 
ists  did  not  come  into  full  operation  until  the  fourteenth  oentorr. 
At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  English  influence  ni 
predominant  in  Ireland ;  but  its  system,  political  and  social,  lu 
utterly  rotten,  and  even  without  foreign  interference,  could  not  hava 
been  permanently  maintained. 

It  was  shivered  to  pieces  by  the  Scotch  invasion  of  1815,  which, 
with  its  consequences^  will  form  the  subject  of  the  suceeediog 
chapter. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  VHI. 


Note  I. 

At  the  time  of  the  greatest  extension  of  the  Anglo-Norman  power  in 
Ireland,  the  following  counties  had  been  created : — For  Ulster,  the 
counties  of  Antrim,  Down,  and  Uriel,  or  Louth ;  in  Leinster,  the 
counties  of  Meath,  Dublin,  Kildare,  Carlow,  Wexford,  and  Kilkenny  ; 
in  Monster,  all  the  present  counties  except  Glare ;  and  in  Gonnaught, 
the  counties  of  Gonnaught  (now  represented  by  the  county  of  Galway), 
and  Roscommon.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  the 
^d  within  these  counties  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Normans.  All,  or 
ahnost  all,  contained  tracts  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  native 
Irish,  e.g,^  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  the  territory  which  was,  in  the 
f^  of  Elizabeth,  erected  into  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  in  many 
tte  portions  which  the  Normans  occupied  were  very  small. 


Note  II. 


This  special  privilege  given  to  the  five  bloods  was  possibly  given  to 
ftem  in  some  sort  of  recognition  of  the  fact  that  they  were,  or  claimed 
^  be,  the  royal  races  of  the  five  Irish  kingdoms — O'Neill,  of  Ulster  ; 
^'Molaghlin,  of  Meath ;  O'Gonnor,  of  Gonnaught ;  O'Brien,  of 
Hunster ;  and  M*Murrough,  of  Leinster. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


THE   IKYASION  OF  BRUCE,  AND  THE   STATUTE  OF   EILIESnrT. 

AT  the  commencement  of  the  foarteenih  centary  the  pontion  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  colony  in  Ireland  seemed  anmtsailaUt; 
so  far  from  requiring  constant  aid  from  Englandy  Urge  wtf' 
plies  of  men  and  arms  were  furnished  from  Ireland  for  the  war  ii 
Scotland.  The  most  important  military  commands  were  held  hf 
members  of  the  Norman-Irish  houses.  But  in  this  centQiy  eoB- 
menced  a  series  of  events  whichi  in  the  space  of  fifty  years,  ofir- 
threw  the  supremacy  of  the  English  Crown,  and  compelled  it  to 
abandon  its  aggressive  attitude  towards  the  Celtic  popolation,  iiil 
adopt  a  purely  defensive  policy. 

The  most  important  event  from  the  date  of  the  English  io- 
called  conquest,  to  the  commencement  of  the  Tador  gOTemment  is 
A.D.  1534,  is,  undoubtedly,  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Edwari 
Bruce,  in  a.d.  1815.  In  the  tedious  recital  of  aimless  eiTil  wir 
which  encumbers  the  histor}*  of  Ireland,  the  peculiar  bearing  of 
this  event  has  been  overlooked ;  but  it  undoubtedly  constitated  tho 
turning-point  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and  acoeleimted  Ihi 
collapse  of  the  feudal  government. 

The  result  of  the  national  struggle  in  Scotland  coald  not  ksl 
react  upon  Ireland.  The  Celtic  population  were  encouraged  to 
at  national  indci)eudence  by  the  success  of  the  Bruce,  and  the 
tige  of  the  English  Crown  was  seriously  diminished.  On  the  oCImt 
hand,  interference  in  Ireland  was  the  natural  policy  of  the  ScottU 
king.  It  was  his  obvious  interest  to  cut  off  the  supplies  drawn  by 
England  from  this  country,  and  to  establish  his  brother  in  an  ind^ 
pendent  sphere  of  action.     The  victory  of  Bannockbum  placed  the 
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Crown  of  Scotland  npon  the  head  of  Bobert  Bruce,  the  last  sac- 
^essfal  Norman  adventurer ;  but,  in  the  protracted  struggle  with 
Elcgland,  the  younger  brother  had  exhibited  equal  vigour  and  per-* 
Severance,  if  not  equal  ability.  Edward  Bruce  could  scarcely  sink 
Xkio  the  position  of  a  vassal,  and  he  might  have  proved  a  formid- 
ible  rival.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  native  Irish  chieftains 
md  the  Scottish  king  easily  came  to  an  agreement  in  their  common 
lesign  of  expelling  the  English,  and  placing  the  Crown  of  Ireland 
ipon  the  head  of  Edward  Bruce. 

The  complaints  and  desires  of  the  Irish  chiefs  are  fully  set 
orth  in  their  celebrated  letter  to  Pope  John  XXII.,  one  of  the  most 
mportant  documents  in  our  history ."^ 

*'  To  our  most  Holy  Father  in  Christ,  the  Lord  John,  by  the 
prace  of  God  Supreme  Pontiff,  his  attached  children,  Donald  O'Neyl, 
Ling  of  Ulster,  and  rightful  hereditary  successor  to  the  throne  of 
U  Irelmd^  as  well  as^tEeTprinces  and  nobles  of  the  same  realm, 
d^ihe  Irish  people  in  general,  present  their  humble  salutations, 
pproaching  with  kisses  of  devout  homage  to  his  sacred  feet. 

**  Lest  the  bitter  and  venomous  calumnies  of  the  English,  and 
heir  unjust  and  unfounded  attacks  upon  us,  and  all  who  support 
»ur  rights,  may  in  any  degree  influence  your  mind  (though  Heaven 
orbid  it  should  do  so),  or  lest  circumstances  unknown  to  you,  and 
oade  by  them  the  subject  of  misrepresentation,  may  seem  to  re- 
quire some  correction  at  your  hands,  as  though  their  statements 
vere  fully  in  accordance  with  the  truth  ;  with  loud  and  imploring 
nry  we  would  convey  to  your  holy  ears,  in  the  contents  of  the  pre- 
sent appeal,  an  account  of  our  first  origin,  and  of  the  condition  in 
vhich  our  affairs  at  this  moment  stand;  and  also  of  the  cruel 
njuries  to  us^  and  our  forefathers,  inflicted,  threatened,  and  to  the 
)resent  hour  continued,  by  successive  kings  of  England,  and  their 
iricked  ministers,  and  Anglican  barons  of  Irish  birth ;  that  so  yon 
may  have  it  in  your  power  to  examine  into  the  particulars  of  the 
sase  at  issue,  and  thus  to  discern  for  yourself  which  party  it  is  that 
bas  been  compelled  by  real  grievances  to  raise  a  clamour.  And 
then  shall  it  be  for  your  judgment,  after  careful  and  satisfactory 

*  The  original  is  contained  in  the  Scotichronicon  of  Fordun,  sub  anno 
1318.  An  English  translation  is  to  be  found  in  King's  Primer  of  Church 
Hiitoxy  of  Ireland,  supplemental  vol.,  Appendix  xiz. 
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inquiry  into  the  matter,  to  determine,  according  to  the  charadcr  d 
the  evidence  brought  before  jon,  what  punishment  or  eorrectioD 
should  visit  the  offences  of  the  delinquent  party.*' 

The  complainants  then  set  out  the  ancient  independence  of  tke 
Irish  realm,  the  piety  and  virtue  of  its  native  prioces,  and  tnee 
their  subjugation  and  misery  to  the  unrighteous  obseqaiousness  of 
Pope  Adrian  in  granting  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  Henry  IL  To 
the  Papal  Bull  of  a.d.  1172  they  attribute  the  saffcrings  and  miserr 
of  their  country,  and  state,  as  an  undoubted  truth,  that,  in  eoDB^ 
quence  of  that  fatal  grant,  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  persons  of 
both  nations  had  perished  by  the  sword,  independently  of  those 
who  were  worn  out  by  famine,  or  destroyed  in  dungeons.  Tber 
assert  that  the  terms  upon  which  the  Bull  was  granted  had  been 
constantly  vidated  by  tho  English  kings.  **  For  the  territories  of 
the  Church  are  so  curtailed,  narrowed,  and  mutilated  by  them, 
that  some  cathedral  churches  have  been  plundered  of  a  moiety,  aid 
more  than  that,  of  their  lands  and  property,  while  eoclesiasticti 
privileges  of  every  kind  are,  for  the  most  part,  entirely  abolished  bv 
those  individuals  here  spoken  of.  And  our  bishops  and  prelates 
are  indiscriminately  summoned,  arrested,  seized  upon,  and  impri- 
soned by  the  ministers  of  tho  King  of  England  in  Ireland ;  aii 
though  suffering,  as  they  do,  such  constant  and  serious  injuriis, 
they  are  yet  so  strongly  influenced  by  such  slavuh  timidity^  tkst 
they  never  venture  to  bring  before  your  Holiness  any  repmentM' 
tions  concerning  them.  In  consequence  of  such  scandalouM  siUnei 
on  their  part,  we  arc  also  disposed  to  refrain  from  any  farther 
observation  on  this  topic.*' 

As  regards  the  conduct  of  the  English  Government  towards  the 
natives,  tho  complainuuts  state  : — '*  They  have  also  deprived  tbca 
of  their  written  laws,  according  to  which  they  had  been  governed  for 
tho  most  part  in  preceding  tiuirs,  and  of  every  other  law,  excepting 
that  with  which  tlioy  could  not  be  forced  to  part ;  introdnciof 
meanwhile,  with  a  view  to  the  cxterniinution  of  our  people,  inf^ 
mous  laws  of  the  most  ubundoncd  and  unprincipled  character,  aonio 
of  which,  by  way  of  oxan)])lc,  are  here  inserted ;  and  those  which 
WG  subjoin  arc  inviolably  observed  in  the  Court  of  the  King  of 
England  and  Ireland,  viz. : — 

"  1.  That  permisiiiou  is  given  to  every  |}erson  who  ia  not  Irishy 
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to  snmmon  at  the  law  any  Irish  person,  in  any  sort  of  action  what- 
soever. Bnt  every  Irishman,  whether  he  be  clerk  or  layman,  the 
prelates  alone  excepted,  is  ipso  facto  excluded  from  commencing 
any  action  whatsoever. 

"2.  Further,  as  it  very  constantly  happens,  whenever  any 
Englishman,  by  perfidy  or  craft,  kills  an  Irishman,  however  noble, 
or  however  innocent,  be  he  elerk  or  layman,  be  he  regular  or  se- 
cular— ^nay,  even  if  an  Irish  prelate  were  to  be  slain,  there  is  no 
penalty  or  correction  enforced  in  said  Court  against  the  person 
who  may  be  guilty  of  such  wicked  murder ;  but  rather,  the  more 
eminent  the  person  killed,  and  the  higher  the  rank  which  he  holds 
among  his  own  people,  so  much  the  more  is  the  murderer  honoured 
and  rewarded  by  the  English ;  and  not  merely  by  the  people  at 
large,  but  also  by  the  religious  and  bishops  of  the  English  race  ; 
and,  above  all,  by  those  on  whom  devolves  officially  the  duty  of  in- 
flicting on  such  malefactors  a  just  reward,  and  equitable  correction 
for  their  evil  deeds/' 

These  first  two  heads  of  complaint  refer  to  the  fact  that  the- 
king's  courts  exercised  no  jurisdiction,  either  to  maintain  the  rights 
or  punish  the  wrongs  of  Irish  aliens,  the  origin  of  which  apparent 
anomaly  has  been  explained  in  a  preceding  chapter. 

"  3.  Furthermore,  every  Irishwoman,  whether  of  nobl«  rank  or 
otherwise,  who  marries  any  Englishman,  is  deprived,  on  her  part- 
ner's death,  merely  because  she  is  an  Irishwoman,  of  the  third 
part  of  the  landed  property  and  other  effects  which  belonged  to  her 
deceased  husband." 

The  meaning  of  this  section  appears  to  be  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  intermarriages  of  feudal  tenants  with  women  of  Irish  birth,  was 
forbidden  by  English-Irish  Statutes,  the  courts  did  not  admit  such 
iQarriages  as  legal,  and  rejected  the  widow's  claim  to  dower.  At 
this  period,  questions  as  to  the  personal  estate  of  intestates  could 
^oi  have  come  before  the  king's  courts,  but  would  have  been  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary. 

"  4.  Again,  these  English,  whenever  they  can  compass  the  de- 
strnction  of  an  Irishman  by  violent  means,  will  not  by  any  means 
allow  such  Irishman  to  dispose  of  his  own  property  by  his  last  will 
or  testamentary  arrangement  of  any  kind.  But  on  the  contrary, 
&ey  make  their  own  of  all  his  goods,  depriving  the  Church  of  her 
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jast  rights,  and  by  their  violence  reducing,  on  their  own  tathoriu, 
to  a  state  of  bondage  the  blood  which  flowed  in  freedom  from  tbt 
days  of  old." 

The  Irish,  in  this  complaint,  show  how  little  the  English  Com- 
mon Law  was  understood  by  the  native  Celts.  No  feudal  Ttssal  K 
this  period  had  a  power  of  disposing  by  will  of  real  estate.  TIm 
principle  of  English  law  here  referred  to  is  evidently  the  attainder 
of  those  who  were  executed  as  traitors  or  felons,  whose  Uood  wm 
corrupted,  so  that  heirships  could  not  be  traced  through  them,  ini 
whose  property  was  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 

Their  fifth  cause  of  complaint  was  the  exclusion  of  Irish  eeefe- 
siastics  from  religious  houses,  as  to  which  thej  cite  a  Statnto 
alleged  to  have  been  lately  passed  at  Kilkenny — viz.,  "  It  is  or- 
dained that  all  the  religious  who  dwell  in  the  land  of  peace  among 
the  English  are  prohibited  from  receiving  into  their  order  or  fono 
of  religion  any  excepting  such  as  are  of  the  nation  of  the  English." 

As  to  this  complaint,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  dealt  only  with 
the  religious  "  who  dwell  in  the  land  of  peace  among  the  Engliib," 
and  was  not  aimed"  at  monastic  institutions  situated  in  tribal  terri- 
tory ;  and  further,  that  in  the  Irish  monasteries  the  English  seem 
to  have  been  reciprocally  excluded. 

The  complainants  then  state  that  the  Anglo-Normmns  in  h«- 
land  were  guilty  of  constant  acts  of  cruelty  and  perfidvi  "  for  tbey 
have  kept  up  ever  since  the  days  of  old  this  wicked  and  nnprii' 
cipled  usage,  which  is  not  even  yet  falling  into  disose  amongik 
them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  gaining  every  day  new  strength,  aal 
becoming  more  inveterate — viz.,  that  when  they  invito  to  an  enttf- 
tainment  some  of  the  nobles  of  our  nation,  at  the  very  time  of 
repast,  or  during  the  hours  devoted  to  rest,  they  will  shed  withoot 
mercy  the  blood  of  the  unsus]>ccting  guests  whom  they  have  ia* 
vited,  terminating  in  tlii.s  way  their  abominable  feasts."  Fifl 
instances  are  cited  in  proof  of  this  assertion,  one  of  which  does  BOl 
appear  apposite,  and  in  three  of  the  remaining  foar  the  vietiai 
were  Normans,  not  Irish. 

They  further  allege  that  the  laity  were  supported  in  theee  oat- 
rages  by  the  clergy,  who  openly  asserted  that  it  was  no  sin  to  di| 
an  Irishman. 

"  For  it  is  not  merely  their  lay  and  secular  persoDB,  bat 
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some  of  the  religious  among  them  too,  who  are  asserting  the  here- 
tical doctrine  that  it  is  no  more  sin  to  kill  an  Irishman  than  a 
single  dog  or  any  other  brute  animal.     And  in  confirmation  of  this 
heretical  opinion,  some  of  their  monks  audaciously  affirm,  that  if 
it  were  to  happen  to  them,  as  it  often  does  happen,  that  they  should 
kill  an  Irishman,  they  would  not  for  this  refrain  from  the  cele- 
bration of  the  mass  even  for  a  single  day.     And  accordingly  what 
they  preach  in  words  is  unhesitatingly  and  shamelessly  put  in 
practice  in  their  deeds,  by  the  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order  of 
Granard  in  the  diocese  of  Ardagh,  and  also  by  the  monks  of  the 
game  order  belonging  to  Inch  in  the  diocese  of  Down.    For  making 
their  appearance  publicly  in  arms,  they  invade  and  slaughter  the 
Irbh  people,  and  yet  celebrate  their  masses  notwithstanding.*' 

After  stating  that  a  warm  appeal  had  been  made  to  the  English 
king  through  the  Bishop  of  Ely  for  the  removal  of  these  grievances, 
and  that  they  were  resolved  to  enforce  their  rights  by  the  sword, 
they  proceed  thus : — "  In  order  to  effect  our  object  in  this  behalf 
vith  more  promptness,  and  in  a  dignified  manner,  we  are  inviting 
to  oor  aid  and  assistance  Edward  De  Bruce,  the  illustrious  Earl  of 
Carrick,  brother  german  of  the  most  illustrious  Lord  Bobert^  by  the 
grace  of  God  King  of  the  Scots,  and  descendant  of  some  of  the 

most  noble  of  our  own  ancestors May  it  please  thee, 

therefore^  most  Holy  Father,  out  of  a  regard  for  justice  and  the 
public  peace,  mercifully  to  sanction  our  proceedings  relative  to  our 
said  lord  the  king,  prohibiting  the  King  of  England  and  our  ad- 
Tersaries  aforesaid  from  further  molestation  of  us.  Or,  at  least,  be 
gnciously  pleased  to  enforce  for  us  from  them  the  due  require- 
ments of  justice." 

No  answer  was  returned  by  the  pope  to  this  appeal — at  least 
1^0  snch  document  appears  in  Theiner*s  collection  of  Letters  and 
Bulls  relative  to  Ireland,  lately  published  by  authority  of  the  Holy 
See;  but  the  original  document,  with  a  copy  of  Pope  Adrian's 
Bull,  was  forwarded  by  the  pope  to  Edward  11.,  together  with  a 
letter  containing  the  following  passage  : — *'  We  therefore,  by  these 
presents,  earnestly  beg  of  your  royal  excellency  .  .  .  that  you 
^  take  these  matters  into  your  calm,  deliberate  consideration,  and 
confer  upon  them  with  your  discreet  council,  and  in  this  way  pro- 
eeed  to  command  and  enforce  a  just  and  speedy  correction  and 
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reform  of  the  grieyances  aforesaid ;  ...  so  that  those  Iruh 
people,  following  more  wholesome  coansels,  may  render  yon  ck« 
obedience  due  to  their  lord,  or  if  (which  Heaven  forbid)  thev  ihiD 
be  disposed  to  persist  in  foolish  rebellion,  they  may  eon  vert  their 
cause  into  a  matter  of  open  injustice,  while  you  stand  excniel 
before  God  and  man.*' 

Without  waiting  for  further  commnnication  either  from  lh« 
king  or  the  Irish,  the  pope  issued  Bulls  to  the  Irish  archbiah<^ 
desiring  them  to  excommunicate  all  those  who  had  taken  np  anai 
with  Bruce  in  Ireland,  and  all  those  who,  either  openly  or  in  aeofC, 
furnished  them  with  counsel,  weapons,  horses,  money,  or  any  other 
aid,  in  their  opposition  to  the  pope's  most  dear  son  Edward,  the 
illustrious  King  of  England.  The  Bulls  desired  that  all  nek 
persons  should  be  shunned  as  under  the  ban  of  the  Chnrch,  ani 
commanded  the  clergy  of  Ireland  to  read  aloud  the  sentenee  of 
excommunication  every  Sunday  and  festiyal,  with  lighted  candles 
and  tolling  of  bells,  in  such  places  as  they  should  deem  expedient, 
but  especially  in  the  seaports. 

Thus  the  Church  again  supported  the  cause  of  England  againU 
the  native  Irish,  as  it  had  opposed  the  national  resistance  in  Scot- 
land. But  if  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church  abandoned  the  nalive 
Celts,  that  portion  of  the  regular  clergy  most  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  condition  of  the  people  stood  by  them  in  the 
struggle.  The  poor  brethren  of  St.  Francis  stimulated  their 
countrymen  in  their  efforts,  and  proved  so  formidable  to  the  Eng- 
lish Government,  that  two  of  the  English  friars  of  the  order,  one  of 
whom  was  the  head  of  the  order  in  Ireland,  were  despatched  by  tbi 
king  to  their  general  minister,  to  require  that  the  Irish  firiin 
should  be  canonically  suppressed. 

In  May,  a.d.  1315,  Edward  Bruce  landed  near  CarrickfiBipi 
with  6,000  men,  and  accompanied  by  many  of  the  best  soldiers  11 
Scotland.  Amongst  his  followers  we  find  lUndoIph,  the  Earl  of 
Moray,  and  the  well-known  names  of  I)e  Mowbray^  Meniiilk 
Soulis,  and  Lord  Allan  Steward.  At  this  date  the  earldo—  rf 
Ulster  and  lordship  of  Connaught  were  united  in  the  person  of  tki 
great  Do  Burgo,  known  as  the  Red  Karl,  under  whoso  commai' 
the  colonists  of  eastern  Ulster  encountered  Edward  Bruce  on  tki 
Bann,  and  were  utterly  defeated.    DunJalk  and  the  town  of  Cankt 
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(  were  immediately  captured,  the  castle  of  the  latter  place 
olding  out.  The  Bed  Earl  was  again  defeated  by  Bruce  close 
B  town  of  Connor,  near  the  present  town  of  Ballymena. 
rd  Bruce,  who  had  been  crowned  king  by  his  adherents, 
y  left  a  force  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Canick- 
,  wintered  in  Westmeath,  whence,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  he 
[^d  southward,  and  defeated  the  yiceroy,  De  Boutiller,  at 
all,  in  Eildare.  He  thence  proceeded  through  Leinster, 
ed  the  castle  of  Ley,  near  Portarlington,  and  totally  defeated 
lis  the  army  of  De  Mortimer,  lord  of  a  moiety  of  Meath.  The 
Scotch  and  Irish,  though  suffering  great  losses  from  famine 
xhaustion,  wasted  and  destroyed  the  lands  of  the  Anglo- 
ins  in  Meath  and  Eildare,  and  returned  in  spring  to  Carrick* 
,  where  Edward  Bruce  held  a  regal  coigrt.  Towards  the  dose 
».  1816,  Bobert  Bruce  arrived  with  reinforcements,  and  the 
of  Carrickfergus  was  captured  shortly  afterwards, 
the  spring  of  a.d.  1317,  the  Braces,  accompanied  by  their  Irish 
set  out  southwards  upon  a  progress  round  Ireland,  with  the  in- 
Q  of  utterly  extirpating  the  Anglo-Norman  colony.  The  nature 
warfare  is  briefly  described  by  friar  John  Clynn,  a  devoted  Eng- 
irtisan  : — ''  Item,  in  the  same  year,  about  Christmas,  arrived 
Robert  le  Brus,  who  pretended  to  be  King  of  the  Scotch,  pass- 
ross  through  the  whole  land  of  Ulster,  where  he  landed,  almost 
Qerick:  burning,  slaying,  plundering,  sacking  towns,  castles, 
en  churches,  going  and  returning.''  They  arrived  near  DubUn, 
iptured  the  castle  of  E^nock.  After  a  few  days'  sojourn  at 
p,  they  marched  through  Naas,  Castledermot,  Gowran,  Callan, 
I,  and  Nenagh,  where  he  wasted  the  estates  of  the  viceroy,  De 
ler ;  thence  to  Castle  Council,  and  back,  through  Kells  in 
f  and  Trim,  to  Ulster. 

me  writers  have  hesitated  to  attribute  to  Bobert  Brace  the 
ess  destruction  with  which  this  campaign  is  said  to  have 
attended ;  but  knightly  courtesy  and  chivalry  were  perfectly 
tent  with  great  barbarity,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  this 
Lactly  resembles  that  adopted  by  Wallace  in  England,  and  by 
Inglish  themselves  repeatedly  in  Scotland.  The  peculiar 
produced  in  Ireland  arose  from  the  protracted  nature  of  the 
le^  and  the  inability  of  those  who  were  expelled  from  their 
I  again  to  take  possession. 
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Robert  Brace  after  this  campaign  returned  to  Scotlimd,  lemmc 
a  Scotch  army  under  the  command  of  his  brother.     The  coloniAi 
now  made  strenuous  efforts  to  assemble  a  force,  and  took  np  a  poa- 
tion  between  Faughard  and  Dundalk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  paa 
subsequently  so  well  known  in  Irish  wars.     The  English  foivet 
were  commanded  by  the  celebrated  Jean  De  Bermingham,  between 
whom  and  Edward  Bruce  was  fought  the  battle  which  decided  the 
fate  of  Ireland.    Bruce*s  chief  counsellors  earnestly  dissuaded  him 
from  engaging  forces   so  superior  ;   but  rendered   confident  bf 
eighteen  successive  victories,  he  declared  he  would  fight,  even  wen 
the  enemy  three  or  four  times  stronger^  and  that  none  should  mj 
he  was  daunted  by  numbers.     The  issue  of  the  celebrated  battle  is 
well  known.     Bruce  and  his  chief  ofiScers  were  slain,  bat  the  mass 
of  his  army  escaped  into  Scotland. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  his  Irish  confederates  did 
not  support  the  king  whom  they  had  chosen.  The  Rev.  Sir. 
Butler,  in  his  Introduction  to  Clynn's  Annals,  states :  "  He  (BruM) 
was  not  effectively  assisted  by  the  native  princes.  The  asoal  bU 
awaited  him  of  those  who,  for  their  own  aggrandisementp  interim 
in  the  civil  dissensions  of  a  foreign  country.  The  objects  of  the 
parties  arc  different,  and  each  hopes  to  use  the  other  only  so  lar  is 
may  promote  their  own  purposes.  The  Irish  princes  did  not  ifjbl 
to  change  their  masters,  but  to  secure  their  independence,  and  thrf 
were  no  more  willing  to  submit  to  a  Scoto-Norman  than  to  la 
Anglo-Norman  baronage."  This  is  scarcely  consistent  with  tki 
following  passage  of  his  author  : — "  In  the  same  time  the  Seoli 
landed  in  Ulster,  to  whom,  during  the  whole  time  they 
Ireland,  almost  all  the  Irish  of  the  land  adhered,  very  few 
ing  faith  and  iidelity  *'  (to  the  English  king). 

But  whatever  was  the  conduct  of  liruce's  Irish  allies,  the  Uk 
people  bore  in  memory  the  desperutc  cruelties  inflicted  and 
suffered  during  this  ])rolonged  struggle,  which  evil  memories 
inseparably  conucutod  in  the  popular  mind  with  the  name  of  Al 
chivalrous  and  brilliant,  but  most  unfortunate,  Edward  Brooe.  b 
speaking  of  his  death,  the  Irish  Annals  of  Cloumacnoise  dachis 
that  ho  was  slain  **  to  the  great  joy  and  comfort  of  the  whole  Ua^ 
dom  in  general,  for  there  was  not  a  Letter  deed  that  redooli' 
more  to  the  good  of  the  kingdom^  since  the  creation  of  the  vioA 
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QC6  the  banishment  of  the  Find  Fomores  oat  of  this  land, 
n  Ireland,  than  the  killing  of  Edward  Bruce;  for  there 
I  scarcity  of  victuals,  breach  of  promises,  ill  performance  of 
Qts,  and  the  loss  of  men  and  women,  throughout  the  whole 
m,  for  the  space  of  three  years  and  a  half  that  he  bore  sway; 
ich  that  men  did  commonly  eat  one  another,  for  want  of 
ince,  during  his  time." 

anwhile,  two  bye-battles  between  the  Anglo-Normans  and 
tive  Celts  had  been  fought  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
itire  clan  of  the  O'Connors  wa^  defeated,  if  not  annihilated. 
Battle  of  Athenry  by  the  Norman  barons  under  the  command 
bard  De  Bermingham ;  but  the  Anglo-Normans  were  not  so 
iful  in  South  Leinster,  where  they  were  defeated  by  O'Carrol 
,  nor  again  in  North  Munst^er,  where  the  O'Briens  defeated 
ew  Richard  De  Clare  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Norman 
I  and  Irish  retainers  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Dysart  O'Dea. 
as,  upon  the  whole,  the  Anglo-Normans  emerged  triumphant 
le  struggle  ;  but  though  the  Scotch  and  western  Irish  were 
d,  though  Edward  Bruce's  head  had  been  exposed  in  West- 
r,  though  no  organised  native  or  Scotch  force  remained  in 
1,  the  English  colonists  suffered  such  serious  losses,  their 
system  was  so  disorganised,  and  their  power  so  thoroughly 
I,  that  within  fifty  years  the  English  were  compelled  to 
m  the  project  of  finally  conquering  Ireland,  and  to  adopt  the 
embodied  in  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny,  hereafter  described, 
e  condition  of  the  English  Settlement,  and  the  sufferings  of 
orer  classes  of  the  English  freeholders,  which  form  the  true 
,h  of  every  society,  are  described  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Butler, 
Introduction  to  Clynn's  Annals,  as  follows  : — "  Many  gener- 
passed  before  the  devastating  effects  of  the  Scottish  invasion, 
y  thus  like  a  stream  of  lava  through  the  country,  were  done 
The  animosity  between  the  English  and  the  Irish  was 
ered,  the  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  English  power  was 
shed,  the  authority  of  law  and  order  was  impaired,  the  castle 
e  farm-house  were  alike  ruined.  The  castle  was  more  easily 
than  the  more  important  farm-house.  The  noble  may  have 
^her  resources :  in  later  times  we  know  that  his  castle  was 
id  at  the  expense  of  the  district ;  he  was  bound  by  stronger 
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ties  to  tho  country ;  and  when  his  castle  was  rebnilt,  it  was  li 
least  comparatively  secure ;  but  when  the  homestead  was  wreekfid, 
land  burned,  and  the  haggard  robbed  of  its  stacks,  and  the  bava 
left  without  horse  or  cow,  and  '  all  his  gear  were  gone,*  the  farmer, 
as  he  looked  about  him  in  despair,  might  well  be  excused  if  he  M 
away  to  some  safer  country ;  or  if,  listening  to  hunger,  that  evil 
counsellor,  he  became  an  idle  man  or  a  kerne,  ready  to  plunder,  tt 
he  had  been  plundered,  and  eating  up  the  produce  of  other  men's 

labours." 

**  If  he  endeavoured  to  remain,  what  was  before  him,  but,  poor 
and  dispirited,  deprived  of  his  accustomed  comforts  and  of  his  eon* 
parative  respectability,  to  sink  hopelessly  into  a  lower  ttagc  of 
society,  and  to  yield  to  its  customs ;  or  rather  to  turn  in  anlleo  or 
in  passionate  anger  from  the  civilisation  in  which  he  no  longer  hai 
a  share,  and  to  resent,  as  an  injury,  the  existence  of  comforts  whick 
had  been  his  once,  but  were  to  bo  his  no  more,  and  to  hate  and  U 
scorn  their  possessors  ? 

*'  Such,  doubtless,  was  tho  history  of  the  degradation  of  rnsaj 
English  freeholders,  consequent  upon  the  Scottish  invasion ;  nor 
could  tho  degradation  be  limited  to  the  retainer  alone.  In  i 
country  in  which  there  is  no  foreign  interference,  no  rank  of  iorictj 
can  stand  apart  from  others,  and  in  proportion  to  its  height  2 
needs  tbo  more  numerous  supporters.  The  castle  walls  ean  ao 
more  keep  out  the  influence  of  the  social  maxims  and  principlei  d 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  people,  than  they  can  keep  oat  the  eontapoa 
of  their  diseases,  and  tho  lord  necessarily  partook  of  the  d^radatifla 
of  the  vassals. 

"  To  the  Scottish  invasion,  then,  may,  at  least  partly,  be  aieribel 
the  barbarism  and  tbo  consequent  weakness  of  the  English  ia 
Ireland  during  the  greater  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  whob  d 
the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  thirty  years  that  elapsed  bilW 
that  event  and  the  close  of  CIynn*s  Annals,  that  barbarism  hii 
made  great  progress.  Tho  power  of  the  central  government  pfv 
weaker ;  tho  lords,  whether  of  Irish  or  of  English  blood, 
more  independent  and  irresponsible,  and,  consequently,  mon 
trary  and  tyrannical ;  and  private  fouds,  resulting  in  open  viokMb 
became  of  more  frequent  occurreiico.  The  control  of  law  neH^ 
ceased,  and  little  remained,  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  except  the  wiB  tf 
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stronger.  It  then  became  a  question  whether  this  anarchy 
aid  continue,  or  whether  it  should  result  in  the  prevalence  of 
tor  the  English  or  the  Irish  system,  or,  as  seemed  more  pro- 
le and  more  reasonable,  whether  some  third  system  should  not 
leveloped,  formed  from  the  amalgamation  of  these  two,  and  the 
iral  growth  of  the  circumstances  of  this  country." 
During  the  ensuing  fifty  years  events  rapidly  succeeded,  which 
w  this  disorganisation  of  the  social  system  of  the  English 
•ny,  and  continually  increasing  feebleness  of  the  Govemn^ent. 
the  parliament  held  in  Dublin  by  Sir  John  D'Arcy,  in  a.d. 
3-4,  the  lords  there  assembled  undertook,  before  the  next  par- 
lent,  to  arrest,  or  cause  to  be  arrested,  all  felons  and  robbers  of 
r  families  or  surname,  with  their  adherents  in  the  neighbour- 
i,  and  to  make  them  and  other  malefactors  in  their  lordships 
inable  to  the  king's  courts,  with  due  regard  to  their  own  oaths, 
r  franchises,  and  personal  safety. 

In  A.D.  1327  the  English  Government  wrote  to  their  viceroy 
.  as  the  Irish  enemies  and  English  rebels  were  ravaging  the 
lI  lands  and  those  of  the  absentees  who  provided  no  sufficient 
nee  for  their  estates,  the  proprietors  of  castles  on  the  march 
lid  be  directed  to  take  measures  for  defence.  In  the  event  of 
r  non-compliance,  the  viceroy  was  directed  to  take  possession  of 
castles,  and  maintain  them  out  of  their  receipts  as  he  deemed 
t  advantageous. 

The  same  year  the  Leinster  Irish  elected  as  king  Donal  Mac- 
rough,  who  at  one  time  advanced  to  within  two  miles  of 
»liii. 

The  violent  dissensions  of,  and  outrages  committed  by,  the 
nists  rendered  any  concerted  defence  impossible,  and  caused 
e  families  to  abandon  their  allegiance.  In  a.d.  1329,  Jean  De 
ningham,  the  victor  of  Faughard,  was  murdered  by  his  own 
lish  vassals  of  the  county  of  Louth.  With  a  view  of  exter- 
ating  the  kindred  of  the  De  Berminghams,  they  slew  not  only 
r  lord  himself,  but  also  his  brothers,  nephews,  and  retainers,  to 
amount  of  two  hundred.  The  Norman  families  in  the  county 
jouth,  when  summoned  to  answer  for  this  crime,  refused  to 
tar  before  the  king's  court,  and  resisted  the  sheriff  when  di- 
id  to  attach  them  for  contempt.     The  armed  force  of  the  loyal 
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inhabitants  of  Loutli  failed  to  execute  the  writ,  and  the  manleim 
remained  unpunished. 

The  events  of  the  year  1829  are  thus  summed  up  in  Coi'i 
history  :^ 

*'  Sir  John  Darcy,  Lord  Justice,  in  whose  time  Macoghe^an  o( 
Meathy  and  other  Irishmen  of  Leinster,  O'Bryan  of  Thomond,  and 
his  confederates  in  Munster,  broke  out  into  rebellion  ;  and  yet  tkii 
common  calamity  could  not  unite  the  English,  althongh  their  ovu 
experience  had  taught  them  (and  frequent  instances  have  coDTioccd 
the  succeeding  ages  since)  that  the  English  never  suffered  any  gittt 
loss  or  calamity  in  Ireland,  but  by  civil  dissensions  and  disagree 
ment  among  themselves.  When  the  Earl  of  Louth,  and  mm; 
other  of  the  Berminghams,  Talbot  of  Malahide,  and  an  hnndrhl 
and  sixty  Englishmen  were  murdered  by  the  treacheir  of  their  o«i 
countrymen,  the  Savages,  Gemons,  Jtc,  at  Balibragan,  in  Urgik; 
and  when  the  Barrys  and  Roches  in  Munster  did  as  mach  for 
James  Fitz-Bobert  Ecatingc,  the  Lord  Philip  Hodnet,  and  Hngh 
Condon,  with  an  hundred  and  forty  of  their  followers ;  what  wondir 
is  it  if  Macoghcgan  defeated  the  Lord  Thomas  Butler  and  otben 
near  Moliugar,  to  their  loss  of  an  hundred  and  forty  of  theirmen? 
Or  if  Sir  Simon  Goncvil  lost  scventv-six  of  his  soldiers  in  Carbrr, 
in  the  county  of  Kildare ;  or  if  Brian  0*Bryan  ravaged  over  all  tbi 
country,  and  burnt  the  towns  of  Athassol  and  Tipperary?** 

Into  this  state  had  the  English  Government  allowed  Ireland  tA 
fall,  and  such  was  the  country  from  which  they  were  stiU  endtt- 
vouriug  to  draw  supplies  for  the  Scotch  wars. 

In  A.n.  1331,  the  vicoroy,  unable  himself  to  repel  the  Iriibv 
aggravated  the  confusion  by  calling  on  the  Earl  of  I>e8mond  te 
assistance ;  for,  boing  unable  to  pay  the  Munster  army,  he  «ai 
obliged  to  piTuiit  thoir  loader  to  quarter  them  upon  the  colonists, 
and  to  take  coi*;no  and  livery,  that  is,  to  exact  money  and  food  for 
men  and  horsos  without  anv  pavmcnt. 

In  tlio  samo  yoar,  the  Ku;:li^h  rarliamcnt  attempted  the  reCoA 
of  Ireland.  The  oxistoniv  of  Irish  not  subjoct  to  the  king  had  pi«- 
viously  l>oon  ignored  by  tlu'  English  Govtrnmont :  now  at  last  Uwy 
were  compolloil  to  nrii*:i)isi'  this  f:u't.  and  provide  for  it  by  legisla- 
tion. Thoir  viows  of  rit'uim  did  n<>t.  however,  proceed  beyond  thf 
enforcement  of  the  priiuiplcs  of  tVudal  law,  and  they  imagined  thii 
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n  Act  of  Parliament^  passed  for  the  benefit  of  all,  would  be  ac- 
uiesced  in  by  both  the  Anglo-Normans  and  the  Celts.  By  the 
rdinances  passed  on  this  occasion  tl^e  power  of  the  viceroy  and 
tbers  to  grant  pardons  was  restricted.  One  and  the  same  law  was 
dclared  applicable  to  both  Irish  and  English,  with  the  exception 
r  serfs  in  the  power  of  their  lords,,  in  the  manner  used  in  England 
I  the  case  of  villeins.  The  viceroy  was  restrained  in  granting 
istodies  and  wardships :  sheriffs  and  coroners  were  to  be  elected 
f  the  county  courts,  and  in  no  other  way;  no  protections  were  to 
B  granted  by  the  viceroy  or  by  any  nobleman  ;  truces  made  and  to: 
B  made  between  the  English  and  Irish  should  be  observed,  and. 
either  party  should  do  injury  to  the  other  during  the  truce,  and 
hosoever  did  so  should  be  treated  as  a  felon;  all  officers  of  the 
ing,  accountable  in  Ireland,  and  not  having  lands  and  property  in* 
reland,  should  give  security  to  answer  the  king ;  no  person  should 
eep  kern  or  idle  men  except  on  his  own  estates  and  for  his  de- 
ence  ;^  all  who  had  land  and  tenements  in  Ireland,  as  well  religious 
s  lay,  should  be  admonished  to  reside  upon  them,  or  to  place 
ufficient  guard  in  them  before  the  f^ast  of  St.  Peter,  and,  in  de- 
ault  of  so  doing,  the  king  should  seize  the  lands  into  his  own 
lands,  and  provide  for  the  defence ;  none  of  any  rank  or  condition 
hould  maintain,  foster,  or  defend  the  Irish,  or  anyone  breaking 
he  king's  peace,  and  whoever  did  so  should  be  esteemed  a  felon. 

The  policy  of  these  ordinances  may  be  called  Imperialism* 
nbey  attempted  to  establish  English  ideas  and  laws  among  a 
otally  dissimilar  people,. to  bring  about  a  unity  of  the  two  countries, 
>y  extending  to  and  enforcing  in  Ireland  English  law  and  govem- 
aent.  But  such  a  policy  must  be  maintained  by  force,  or  be  pre- 
eded  by  a  complete  conquest.  As  the  English  Government  in 
reland  could  scarcely  maintain  its  own  existence,  and  the  English 
ing  neither  attempted  nor  was  able  to  reduce  the  native  Celts  to 
ibedience,  this  Act,  like  many  other  Irish  enactments,  never  had 
ny  practical  results. 

In  1883,  a  large  portion  of  Ireland  was  suddenly  lost  to  the 
English,  in  consequence  of  the  assassination  of  the  last  direct  male 
epresentative  of  the  great  house  of  De  Burgo.  The  Bed  Earl  had 
»een  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  William,  in  the  earldom  of  Ulster 
md  lordships   of  Connaught   and   Meath.     One-fourth   of  the 
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English  territory,  vested  in  him  as  sole  feudal  proprietor,  gire  to 
William,  the  *'  Brown  Earl,'*  a  military  force  which  was  the  p^M 
obstacle  to  the  efforts  of  the  western  and  northern  Irish  to  esttbliih 
their  autonomy.  By  the  accident  of  his  death,  this  vast  disthct 
was  suddenly  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  most  uncompromifing 
opponents  of  English  rule.  On  the  6th  of  June,  1333,  WiUiun 
De  Burgo  was  assassinated  at  Carrickfergns  by  Richard  De  Mande- 
ville,  an  Ulster  noble,  his  own  uncle  by  marriage.  His  immeoM 
estates  passed,  according  to  English  law,  to  his  infant  daughter,  sab- 
sequently  the  wife  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward  IIL 
The  junior  branches  of  the  house  of  De  Burgo  and  the  feadal 
vassals  of  Connaught,  however,  refused  to  be  treated  as  so  mnrh 
landed  property,  and  rejected  as  their  feudal  head  an  infant  girl, 
who  had  been  removed  by  her  mother  to  England.  They  cleariy 
saw  the  consequences  of  such  a  step :  they  could  not  remain  tlw 
subjects  of  the  English  Crown,  and  reject  the  unquestionable  rights 
of  the  king  to  the  wardship  of  the  minor.  The  refusal  to  admit 
the  claims  of  the  heiress  was  equivalent  to  an  entire  rennociatiM 
of  English  law  and  rule,  and  could  only  be  effected  by  the  open 
adoption  of  Irish  customs,  and  an  intimate  alliance,  upon  thii 
basis,  with  the  native  tribes.  Tbis  design  was  at  once  carried  ovt 
by  tlio  two  chiefs  of  the  ciulct  branches  of  the  De  Burgo  family. 

Sir  William  and  Sir  Kilmond  De  Burgo,  the  ancestors  respect- 
ively of  the  Karls  of  Clanricksinle  and  Mayo,  occupied  and  dirided 
between  thomsolvos  the  lordship  of  Connaught,  comprising  tbi 
present  counties  of  Galway  and  Mayo.  Combining  with  the  Ixiih 
clans,  they  solemnly  renounced  the  allegiance  of  England,  and 
adopted  the  Irish  language,  apparel,  and  laws.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Shannon,  in  sight  of  the  royal  garrison  of  Athlone,  they  stripped 
themselves  of  their  Norman  dross  and  arms,  and  aaanmed  the 
saffron  robes  of  Celtic  chieftains. 

Sir  William  De  Burgo  assumed  the  title  of  M'William  Uacfattr, 
the  son  of  William  of  the  upper  territory,  and  lord  of  the  town  of 
Galway.  Sir  Edmond  Do  Jiurgo  styled  himself  M'William  loehiar, 
or  of  the  lower  district.  These  patronymics,  ever  after  aied  bj 
their  descendants,  were  taken  from  the  name  of  their  father.  Sir 
William  De  IJurgo,  the  vici-roy  in  1308. 

At  the  same  time  the  tcrritorj*  of  Eastern  Ulster  was  loft  to 
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the  English  Crown.  This  district  had  snffiored  most  severely 
during  the  invasion  of  Edward  Brace;  its  castles  had  been  mined, 
mnd  the  colonial  population  almost  destroyed.  Under  these  circnm- 
stances  the  sept  of  the  O'Neills,  known  as  ''  Clan  Aedha  Buidhe," 
or  the  tribe  of  Hugh  the  Bed,  crossed  the  Bann,  expelled  the  re- 
maining settlers,  and  established  for  themselves  a  principality, 
known  to  the  English  as  Clannaboy.  In  Antrim,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  great  Earls  of  Ulster,  there  was  found  in  the  six- 
teenth century  a  compact  Celtic  population,  which  offered  a  pro- 
tracted and  long  successful  resistance  to  fresh  floods  of  English 
colonists. 

In  A.D.  1337,  Edward  HI.  attempted  to  remodel  the  Irish 
Ooyemment  by  committing  it  to  officials  accustomed  to  the  manage- 
ment' of  the  Welsh ;  but  this  measure  appears  not  to  have  been 
attended  with  any  beneficial  results. 

In  A.D.  1388,  Edward  III.,  in  still  further  pursuance  of  this 
policy^  decreed  that  none  but  Englishmen  should  be  admitted  to 
any  legal  office  under  the  Crown  in  Ireland.  The  effects  of  this 
ordinance  were  the  very  opposite  of  what  the  king  had  anticipated. 
The  Irish  officials  had  been  corrupt,  and  jobbed  for  the  benefit  of 
their  friends.  The  pure-bred  En^ish  legal  administration,  like 
the  officials  in  the  eighteenth  century  sent  to  India  by  the  East 
India  Company^  plundered  for  themselves,  and  matters  became 
rather  worse  than  before. 

Events  now  rapidly  following  in  succession  show  the  weakness 
of  the  English  Government.  The  Connaught  septs  captured  the 
three  royal  castles  of  Athlone,  Roscommon,  and  Bandoun.  The 
south-east  of  Leinster,  from  Carlow  to  the  sea,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  O'Bymes^  O'Tooles,  and  Mac  Murroughs.  Lisagh 
O'Moore  captured  the  castle  of  Dunnamaise,  and  established  him- 
self in  the  Queen's  County.  The  colonists  of  the  county  Louth, 
unable  to  protect  themselves,  entered  into  a  separate  treaty  with 
the  ehief  of  the  O'Hanlons.  This  arrangement  was  actually 
approved  of  by  the  King  of  England,  and  imitated  by  the  Irish 
Government,  who  covenanted  to  pay  out  of  the  public  exchequer  an 
annuity  to  the  chief  of  the  Mac  Murroughs  to  secure  his  neutrality. 

At  this  period  Edward  DI.,  pressed  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his 
Continental  wars,  attempted  to  raise  money  from  his  unfortunate 
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ADglo-Norman  sulvjects  in  Ireland.     After  varions  feeble  tentitiTH 
of  adminiRtrativo  reform,  be  issued,  in  a.d.  1341,   the  follovug 
writ : — **  Whereas,  expressive  grants  of  lands,  tenements,  and  liber- 
ties in  Ireland,  have  been  made,  as  well  by  Edward  II.  as  b?  the 
present  king,  upon  untrue  and  deceitful  suggestions  of  petitioneri, 
the  king,  desirous  to  baffle  deceitful  machinations  of  this  nature,  bj 
the  advice  of  his  council,  has  thought  fit  that  all  grants  of  landi, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments,  such  as  aforesaid,  should  be  re- 
voked until  he  be  made  certain  of  tho  merits  of  the  granteefi,  the 
causes  and  conditions  of  the  grants  ;  and,  therefore,  the  Jasticiin 
of  Ireland  (viceroy)  is  ordered  to  cause  all  aforesaid  lands,  tene- 
ments, &c.,  to  be  seized  into  the  king's  hands." 

An  estate  in  Ireland,  at  this  period,  can  have  bad  no  appreciable 
money  value.  It  entailed  responsibilities  and  duties,  but  KtanMd 
little  profit.  Tho  sole  object  of  this  writ  must  have  been  to  niia 
money,  by  compelling  the  several  grantees  to  compound  by  meaoi 
of  fines.  As  if  desirous  that  no  class  of  the  commanity  should 
escape  from  the  royal  exactions,  a  writ  was  issued,  ordering  thit 
all  pardons  and  suspensions  of  the  king's  debts,  that  were  by  green 
wax  or  otlicnvisc,  except  pardons  or  releases  under  the  Great  Seil 
of  En«^liuid,  should  be  vai*aU'd. 

The  natural  result  of  these  measures  was  the  universal  diieoD- 
tent  of  the  Anglo-Norman  population.  The  exclusion  from  offiM 
of  Irish-born  subjects  ]>roduced  dissensions  between  the  English  by 
blood  and  the  English  by  birth.  The  resumption  of  prerioiif 
grants,  and  tho  ro-lovving  of  Crown  dfbts  previously  diaebargcdt 
excited  tho  outiro  Aiiu'l»>-Niirmaii  population. 

Tho  Karls  of  lVsni(»nd,  and  tho  chi of  nobles  of  tho  colony,  re- 
fused to  attond  tho  parliumont  summoned  to  meet  in  Dublin  in 
October,  l^Ml.  Thoy  oonvonod  a  mooting  at  Kilkenny  in  theme 
ceeding  month.  This  mooting  sont  mossongors  to  tho  king  vitb 
thoir  com]>laiiits,  oouolioil  in  tho  throo  following  queries  :^- 

First — lii»w  a  roalm  of  war  oould  he  governed  by  a  man  nn* 
skilled  in  all  warUko  sorvioo?  Sooond — How  an  officer  under  Iht 
king,  that  ontorotl  viry  i»iM>r,  oimM  in  one  year  heap  op  mart 
woalth  than  inon  of  t:ii:i!  iNtntrs  in  many  vt-ars  ?  Third — How  it 
chauood,  sinoo  thoy  wor*'  all  oalKil  lords  uf  thoir  own,  that  thf 
sovoroign  lord  of  thorn  all  was  novor  tho  richer  for  them  ? 
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At  the  same  time  they  despatched  to  the  king  a  memorial  in 
Prench,  representing  that  the  Irish  enemy  had  retaken  more  than 
one-third  of  the  lands  which  had  yielded  revenue  to  the  king's  pre* 
decessors,  and  had  captured  and  destroyed  many  castles,  the  chief 
defence  of  the  English  ;  that  the  Anglo-Normans  were  reduced  to 
such  a  state  of  poverty,  that  they  could  not  exist  unless  some 
remedy  was  devised.     The  loss  of  the  Crown  revenues  was  ascribed 
no  less  to'  the  incessant  war  than  to  the  embezzlement  and  extor- 
tions practised  by  English-bom  officials,  who  defrauded  the  con- 
stables of  the  royal  castles ;  entrusted  their  custody  to  incompe- 
tent warders,  or  to  those  who  employed  deputies,  merely  to  extort 
fees ;  charged  the  Crown  for  goods  and  valuables  taken  for  its  use, 
but  for  which  they  never  paid ;  entered  in  their  account  salaries  to 
gOTemors  of  castles  which  were  either  demolished,  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  or  had  never  existed ;  and  exacted  money  from  the 
ting's  subjects  on   various  pretences.     In  addition  to   the  com- 
plaints of  the  local  executive,  the  petitioners  represented  that  many 
districts  of  the  colony  had  been  ruined,  as  the  proprietors  never 
came  thither  from  England,  nor  made  any  expenditure  towards 
their  maintenance,  but  sought,  by  setting  them  to  farm,  to  extract 
all  the  money  they  would  yield.     They  concluded  by  appejrfing 
against  the  injustice  of  resuming  lands  and  grants  given  to  them 
and  their  progenitors  in  return  for  services,  and  insisted  that  they 
should  not  be  deprived  of  their  freeholds  without  being  called  to 
judgment  in  accordance  with  the  Great  Charter. 

Edward  III.  was  constrained  to  comply  with  this  petition,  but 
coupled  his  consent  with  a  request  for  further  assistance  in  his 
French  wars,  and,  as  a  remedy  for  the  state  of  Ireland,  issued  an- 
other series  of  utterly  useless  ordinances. 

In  A.D.  1349,  the  English  viceroy,  scarcely  able  to  hold  out  in 
Dublin,  entered  into  negotiation  with  the  border  septs,  and  hired  a 
chief  of  the  O'Tooles  to  protect  the  English  borders  about  Tallaght, 
and  in  certain  parts  of  the  county  Wieklow.  As  to  the  less  amen- 
able chiefs,  rivals  were  hired  to  dispute  their  authority  in  their 
clans,  and  rewards  were  offered  for  their  capture  or  assassination. 
For  the  protection  of  the  English  district,  constant  assessments 
were  levied,  and  the  colonists  perpetually  kept  under  arms.  The 
English  population  naturally  began  to  quit  Ireland,  to  such  an 
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extent,  that,  in  a.d.  1858,  the  king,  by  a  proclamation^  forbade  ibe 
departure  from  Ireland  of  any  ecclesiastic,  noble,  or  able-bodiid 
man,  capable  of  defending  the  coantry ;  the  penalty  of  forfeiunc 
was  decreed  against  any  English  subject  who  should  quit  IkIaoI 
without  special  license.  On  this  occasion  the  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh was  specially  noticed  as  an  absentee,  who  spent  his  rerenoe 
abroad,  instead  of  devoting  it  to  fortifying  and  defending  the  lindi 
of  his  See,  then  invaded  by  the  Irish.  Meanwhile  the  native  Celta 
proceeded  to  elect  kings  and  chiefs  according  to  their  ancient  coi- 
toms,  observed  the  Brehon  law,  and  utterly  ignored  the  eiisUiDoe 
of  an  English  Government.  Many  of  the  more  important  Anglo- 
Norman  houses — such  as  the  De  Burghs,  Le  Poers,  St.  AubmSi. 
De  Roches,  De  Cantellons — seceded  from  the  English  GovemmeDt, 
and  many  more  further  wholly  assimilated  themselves  to  the  Celtic 
population. 

In  A.D.  18C1,  Lord  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence^  came  over  u 
viceroy,  nominally  to  save  the  English  subjects  in  Ireland  from 
destruction  ;  but  also,  probably,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  possesson 
of  the  largo  Irish  estates  which  he  claimed  in  right  of  his  wift\  the 
heiress  of  the  hist  De  Hurp>.  For  the  purpose  of  this  expediiioD. 
on  July  2,  13G1,  proclnniution  was  made  in  England  that  all  those 
who  held  property  in  Irohiud  should  at  once  proceed  thither  ia 
arms,  or  scud  roprosentatives  to  dwell  ui>ou  their  esutes,  and  to 
aid  the  prince  in  defending  their  lands  against  the  enemy;  sntl 
that  all  Crown  lands  occupied  by  the  Irish,  and  demesnes,  wliM 
proprietors  should  be  absentees  at  the  date  of  the  prince's  arrittlt 
should  be  seized,  and  granted  for  ever,  in  the  king's  name,  to 
English  subjects  who  would  dwell  upon  and  defend  them. 

The  Duke  of  Clarence  landed  in  Ireland  with  a  considersbU 
and  highly-])aid  force  of  English  soldiers  experienced  in  the  FttoA 
wars.  Confident  in  the  native  English  force  which  aceompaaii' 
him,  he  issued  a  proclamation  that  none  of  the  old  English  shooU 
join  his  army,  or  a]>proach  his  camp.  The  conduct  of  the  war  is 
Ireland  by  him  was  such  that,  on  10th  February,  1362,  the  kinf 
issued  a  writ  declaring  that  his  very  dear  sou,  and  his  companioDf 
in  Ireland,  were  in  imminent  peril  from  the  daily  increasing  strength 
of  the  enemy,  and  again  ordering  the  absentee  lords  to  appear  tt 
'Westminster  in  the  second  week  of  Lent  to  receive  instmctions  li 
to  an  expedition  into  Ireland. 
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Matters  gradually  arrived  at  such  a  condition  in  Ireland  that 
16  English  Government  apparently  resolved  to  adopt  a  new  line  of 
)Iicy.  From  the  ordinance  of  a.d.  1331,  the  king  appears  to  have 
iscovered  the  existence  of  an  independent  Celtic  population  which 
gected  the  rule  of  the  English  Crown,  and  had  attempted  to  legis- 
te  for  them.  In  a.d.  1866,  the  English  had  further  discovered 
lat  the  Celtic  population  and  the  degenerate  Anglo-Normans  paid 
ot  the  slightest  regard  to  the  ordinances  or  overtures  of  the 
English  king,  and  finding  it  totally  impossible  to  conquer  them, 
)solved  to  adopt  a  simply  defensive  policy,  to  confine  its  efibrts  to 
tie  maintenance  of  English  law  and  custom  in  the  districts  which 
rere  still  loyal,  and  to  treat  the  Celtic  Irish  and  degenerate  Anglo- 
Normans  as  foreigners,  leaving  them  altogether  to  their  own  de- 
rices.  This  policy  was  embodied  in  the  celebrated  Statute  of 
Okenny. 

This  remarkable  Act  has  been  represented  as  an  attempt  to 
enforce  English  customs  upon  the  reluctant  Celts.  M.  De  Lolme 
describes  it  as  a  declaration  of  perpetual  war  against  those  persons 
and  chieftains  of  the  English  race  who  were  settled  up  and  down 
the  country,  and  had  been  more  or  less  necessitated  to  adopt 
Irish  customs  and  laws.  Mr.  Plowden  writes  of  this  Statute  :^ 
"  Imagination  can  scarcely  devise  an  extreme  of  antipathy,  hatred, 
and  revenge,  to  which  this  code  of  aggravation  was  not  calculated 
to  provoke  both  nations."  Authors  who  have  expressed  such 
opinions  probably  had  not  the  advantage  of  having  ever  read  the 
Statute,  since  it  does  not  appear,  from  the  reign  of  James  I.,  to 
have  been  seen  by  any  of  the  writers  on  Irish  affairs,  who,  as  a  rule, 
^ve  made  use  of  the  synopsis  contained  in  Sir  John  Davis's  works. 
lie  original,  lent  out  of  the  Bolls  Office  in  a.d.  1639,  was  not  re- 
turned, and  the  Act  does  not  appear  in  the  Irish  Statute  Book.  The 
original  French  text  (with  a  translation,  and  most  valuable  notes) 
^as  published  for  the  first  time  in  a.d.  1843,  by  the  Irish  Archseo- 
logical  Society,  from  a  transcript  in  the  Lambeth  Library. 

It  must  be  premised  that  the  Act  applied  only  to  the  districts 
still  remaining  loyal  to  the  English  Crown,  subsequently  known 
as  the  Pale.  The  English  Pale,  originally  denominated  ''  The 
English  Land,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  surrounding  terri- 
tories possessed  by  the  mere  Irish,  did  not  designate  any  definite 
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district,  but  meant  tho  territory  in  which  the  king^s  writ  rtn,  i&l 
which  was  de  facto  subject  to  the  enactments  of  the  Irish  Parlii* 
ment.  This  district  fluctuated  in  extent  from  time  to  time,  ^^n• 
tinually  decreasing,  until  in  a.d.  1515  its  limits  were  as  foUovs:^ 
Taking  Dundalk  as  the  starting-point,  the  frontier  ran  throazb 
Derver,  Ardce,  Sydau,  Eenlys  (now  Eells),  Dengle,  to  Kilcock; 
thence  to  Naas,  Eilcullen,  and  Ballymore-Eustace,  whence  i: 
turned  backward  to  Rathmore,  and  passed  through  Tallagbt  u 
Dalkey. 

The  scope  and  intention  of  the  Act  appear  sufficiently  from  tha 
preamble. 

**  Whereas  at  the  conquest  of  the  land  of  Ireland,  and  for  i 
long  time  after,  the  English  of  the  said  land  used  the  English 
language,  mode  of  riding,  and  apparel,  and  were  governed  and 
ruled,  both  they  and  their  subjects  called  Betaghes,  according  to 
the  English  law,  in  which  time  God  and  holy  Church,  and  their 
franchises  according  to  their  condition  were  maintained  [and  tkim- 
selves  lived]  in  l^ditel  subjection ;  but  now  many  English  of  thi 
said  land,  forsaking  the  English  language,  manners,  mode  of  rid- 
ing, laws,  and  usages,  live  and  govern  themselves  according  to  tb« 
manners,  fashion,  and  language  of  the  Irish  enemies;  and  alta 
have  made  divers  marriages  and  alliances  between  themselves  tni 
the  Irish  enemies  aforesaid  ;  whereby  the  said  land,  and  the  licg* 
people  thereof,  the  English  language,  the  allegiance  due  to  our 
lord  tho  king,  and  the  English  laws  there,  are  put  in  snbjectioB 
and  decayed,  and  the  Irish  enemies  exalted  and  raised  ap,  contnij 
to  reason  ;  our  lord  the  king  considering  the  mischiefs  aforesaid 
in  consequence  of  the  grievous  complaints  of  the  commons  of  his 
said  land,  called  to  his  parliament  held  at  Kilkenny,  the  ThmtdiJ 
next  after  the  day  of  Cinders  [Ash  Wednesday] ,  in  the  foitieA 
year  of  his  reign,  before  his  well-beloved  son,  Lionel,  Doks  of 
Clarence,  his  lieutenant  in  the  parts  of  Ireland,  to  the  honour  of 
God  and  of  his  glorious  Mother,  and  of.  holy  Church,  and  for  thi 
good  government  of  the  sai  J  land,  and  quiet  of  the  people,  and  fv 
the  better  observation  of  the  laws,  and  punishment  of  evil  dotf* 
there,  are  ordained  and  established  by  our  said  lord  the  king,  9m 
his  said  lieutenant,  and  our  lord  the  king's  counsel  there,  with  thi 
assent  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors  (as  to  fip^ 
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sppertains  to  them  to  assent  to),  the  earls,  barons^  and  others  of 
the  commons  of  the  said  land,  at  the  said  Parliament  there  being 
and  assembled,  the  ordinances  and  articles  under  written  to  be 
held  and  kept  perpetaally  upon  the  pains  contained  therein." 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  connexions  between  the  English 

of  the  Pale  and  the  native  Celts,  it  was  provided  by  section  2  that— 

"No   alliance   by  marriage,  gossipred,  fostering  of  children, 

concubinage,  or  by  amour,  nor  in  any  other  manner,  be  henceforth 

made  between  the  English  and  Irish  of  one  part,  or  of  the  other 

part ;  and  that  no  Englishman,  nor  other  person,  being  at  peace, 

do  give  or  sell  to  any  Irishman,  in  time  of  peace  or  war,  horses  or 

armour,  nor  any  manner  of  victuals  in  time  of  war ;  and  if  any 

shall  do  to  the  contrary,  and  thereof  be  attainted,  he  shall  have 

judgment  of  life  and  member,  as  a  traitor  to  our  lord  the  king." 

To  prevent  the  adoption  by  the  English  of  Irish  customs, 
language,  and  dress,  section  8  enacts  that — 

*^  Every  Englishman  do  use  the  English  language,  and  be 
named  by  an  English  name,  leaving  off  entirely  the  manner  of 
naming  used  by  the  Irish ;  and  that  every  Englishman  use  the 
English  custom,  fashion,  mode  of  riding  and  apparel,  according  to 
his  estate ;  and  if  any  English,  or  Irish  living  amongst  the  English, 
use  the  Irish  language  amongst  themselves,  contrary  to  this  ordi- 
nance, and  thereof  be  attainted,  his  lands  and  tenements,  if  he 
lutTe  any,  shall  be  seized  into  the  hands  of  his  immediate  lord, 
^til  he  shall  come  to  one  of  the  places  of  our  lord  the  king,  and 
&id  sufficient  security  to  adopt  and  use  the  English  language,  and 
then  he  shall  have  restitution  of  his  said  lands,  by  writ  issued  out 
of  the  said  places.  In  case  that  such  person  shall  not  have  lands 
or  tenements,  his  body  shall  be  taken  by  any  of  the  officers  of  our 
lord  the  king,  and  committed  to  the  next  gaol,  there  to  remain  un- 
^  he,  or  some  other  in  his  name,  shall  find  sufficient  surety  in  the 
iDanner  aforesaid :  And  that  no  Englishman  who  shall  have  the 
^ae  of  one  hundred  pounds  of  land  or  of  rent  by  the  year  shall 
ride  otherwise  than  on  a  saddle  in  the  English  fashion  ;  and  he 
Uiat  shall  do  to  the  contrary,  and  shall  be  thereof  attainted,  his 
horse  shall  be  forfeited  to  our  lord  the  king,  and  his  body  shall  be 
committed  to  prison,  until  he  pay  a  fine  according  to  the  king's 
pleasure  for  the  contempt   aforesaid;   and  also,  that  beneficed 
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persoDS  of  holy  Church,  living  amongst  tho  English,  shall  ase  tbe 
English  langaago  ;  and  if  thcj  do  not,  that  their  ordinaries  ehiil 
have  the  issues  of  their  beueflces  until  they  use  the  Eccliiii 
language  in  the  manner  aforesaid  ;  and  they  shall  have  respi*^  b 
order  to  learn  the  English  language,  and  to  provide  saddles,  be- 
tween this  and  the  feast  of  Saint  Michael  next  coming/' 

The  object  of  compelling  tho  use  of  saddles  was  to  prevent  the 
English  horsemen  abandoning  the  use  of  the  laucc  coached  o&der 
the  arm,  according  to  the  English  and  French  fashion,  and  degene- 
rating into  cavalry  armed  like  tho  Irish,  who  held  their  lances  bj 
the  middle,  and  used  them  frequently  as  javelins. 

To  prevent  the  adoption  of  Brehou  law  by  the  English  hrisg 
along  the  marches  or  within  tho  Pale,  and  to  restrain  the  consunt 
quarrels  between  the  English  by  blood  and  the  English  by  birJii 
section  4  was  enacted  : — 

''Also,  whereas  diversity  of  government  and  different  laviii 
the  same  laud  cause  difference  in  allegiance,  and  disputes  anoog 
tho  people ;  it  is  agreed  and  established,  that  no  EntjIitkw^aM^ 
having  disputes  with  any  other  EnrfUi;hman,  shall  henceforth  nub 
caption,  or  take  pledge,  distress,  or  vengeance  against  any  other, 
wlicruby  the  po(>]>le  niiiy  be  troubled,  but  that  they  shall  sue  cack 
other  at  the  common  ]hw;  and  that  no  Englishman  be  governed  is 
tho  termination  of  their  dispiitos  by  March  law  nor  BrehoD  Iiv, 
which  reasonably  ought  nut  to  be  called  law,  being  a  bad  castom; 
but  they  shall  bo  governed,  us  right  is,  by  the  common  law  of  tb 
land,  as  liege  subjects  of  our  lurJ  the  king ;  and  if  any  do  to  tb 
contrary,  and  thereof  be  attainted,  he  shall  be  taken  and  iiB- 
prisoned,  and  adjud^'ed  as  a  traitor;  and  that  no  difference  of 
allegiance  shall  henceforth  bo  made  between  the  English  bom  is 
Ireland,  and  the  English  born  in  Kngland,  by  calling  them  Engliik 
hobbe,  or  Irish  dog,  but  that  all  Im-  called  hy  one  name,  the  Englw 
lieges  of  our  lord  the  king;  and  he  who  shall  be  found  [doing]^ 
the  contrary,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for  a  year,  sbI 
afterwards  lined,  at  the  king's  pleasure;  and  by  this  ordiDaaeeii 
is  not  the  intenti(»n  of  our  lord  the  king  [/^r<0  that  it  shall  beU«* 
ful  for  anv  one  that  he  mav  take  di>tr(  -^s  tor  service  and  rents  dai 
to  them,  and  for  damage  feasaiit  as  the  common  law  reqairea.'' 

Tho  taking  of  pledges  and  dislrcbs,  mentioned  in  thia  Mctiflib 
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identlj  refers  to  the  initiatory  procedure  of  a  Brehon  lawsnit,  by 
liich  the  defendant  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  arbitration  of 
e  Brehon. 

The  colonists  appear  to  have  abandoned  the  use  of  the  bow, 
lereby  the  English  forces  lost  their  most  material  advantage 
er  their  Celtic  antagonists.  To  obviate  this,  section  6  was 
laeted  : — 

''Also,  whereas  a  land,  which  is  at  war,  requires  that  every 
rson  do  render  himselfe  able  to  defend  himself,  it  is  ordained, 
id  established,  that  the  commons  of  the  said  land  of  Ireland, 
bo  are  in  the  diiOTerent  marches  at  war,  do  not,  henceforth,  use 
le  plays  which  men  call  hurlings,  with  great  sticks  \^and  a  ball] 
ponthe  ground,  from  which  great  evils  and  maims  have  arisen, 
}  the  weakening  of  the  defence  of  the  said  land,  and  other  plays 
hich  men  call  quoiting ;  but  that  they  do  apply  and  accustom 
bemselves  to  use  and  draw  bows,  and  throw  lances,  and  other 
[entlemanlike  games,  whereby  the  Irish  enemies  may  be  the  better 
ibecked  by  the  liege  people  and  commons  of  these  parts  ;  and  if 
my  do  or  practise  the  contrary,  and  of  this  be  attainted,  they  shall 
be  taken  and  imprisoned,  and  fined  at  the  will  of  our  lord  the  king." 

It  has  been  already  remarked  in  an  earlier  chapter  that,  ac- 
eonliug  to  the  principles  of  law  then  existing  in  £urope,  all  the 
Biembers  of  a  sept  would  have  been  considered  responsible  for  the 
debts  of  any  single  member,  and  the  creditor  could  have  obtained 
from  the  English  Government  a  right  of  reprisal.  To  prevent  hos- 
tilities arising  out  of  transactions  of  this  nature,  section  11  enacts 
that— 

"  If  any  Irishman,  being  at  peace,  by  borrowing,  or  purchase  of 
l&erchandise,  or  in  any  other  manner,  become  debtor  to  an  English 
or  Irishman  being  at  peace,  that  for  this  cause  no  other  Irish  person 
belonging  to  him,  under  him,  or  in  subjection  to  him,  nor  his  goods, 
>hall  be  seized  nor  ransomed  for  such  debt,  if  he  be  not  surety  for 
the  same  debt ;  but  his  remedy  shall  be  against  the  principal 
debtor,  as  the  law  requires.  Let  him  be  well  advised  to  give  his 
inerchandise  to  such  person  as  he  can  have  recovery  from." 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  section  in  advance  of  the  general 
legislation  of  the  times,  and  the  more  so,  since,  according  to  Irish 
Brehon  law,  the  whole  sept  was  liable  for  the  offence  of  an  indir 
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vidnal  member.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  extreme  desire  of  the  fninen 
of  this  Statute  to  preTent  hostilities  between  the  two  nationi.  Tnii 
section  was,  however,  repealed  in  16th  Edward  IV.  (Irish),  aj. 
1476. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  native  Irish  that  the  tribal  ciUk 
should  bo  driven  out  to  pasture  in  the  woods  during  the  ramnMr 
season.  The  whole  herd  was  removed  to  fresh  land  from  time  to 
time,  according  as  they  consumed  the  pasturage.  A  similar  cnitom 
still  prevails  in  Norway,  where  the  cattle  are  driven  from  the  sam- 
mer  pasturage  to  the  fjclds.  The  cattle  were,  in  laet,  aeeompaDiei 
by  the  tribe,  who  erected  temporary  huts,  where  they  made  ther 
butter  during  the  fine  season ;  the  temporary  hut  was  called  • 
huaile,  whence  the  custom  itself  was  called  buailidheaehL  To  pre- 
vent the  introduction  within  the  Pale  of  Celts  not  subject  to  tht 
king,  and  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  the  acquiescence  of  the  Iriib 
in  this  arrangement,  it  was  enacted  by  section  12  that — 

**  In  every  peace  to  be  henceforth  made,  between  our  lord  tht 
king  and  his  liege  English  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Irish  of  tht 
other  part,  in  every  march  of  the  land,  there  shall  be  comprised  tht 
point  which  follows,  that  is  to  say,  that  no  Irishman  shall  pastiiif 
or  occupy  the  lauds  belonging  to  English,  or  Irish  being  at  peMe, 
against  the  will  of  the  lords  of  tlic  said  lands ;  and  if  they  so  do, 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  tlic  said  lords  to  lead  with  them  to  their 
pound  the  said  beasts  so  feeding  [or]  occupying  their  said  landi,  ii 
name  of  a  distress  for  their  rout  and  their  damages,  so  that  tht 
beasts  be  not  divided  or  scattered  as  heretofore  has  been  done;  M 
that  they  be  kept  altogether  as  they  were  taken,  in  order  to  ddiitf 
them  to  the  party  in  case  that  he  KhoU  come  to  make  satisfactkia 
to  the  lords  of  the  said  lands  reasonably,  according  to  their  demaod; 
and  in  case  any  one  shall  divide  or  separate  from  each  other  tht 
beasts  so  taken,  he  shall  be  iiunislied  as  a  robber  and  distorbflrof 
the  peace  of  our  lord  the  king :  and  if  any  Irish  rise  by  foive  to  tht 
rescue  of  those  reasonably  taken,  that  it  be  lawful  for  the  wii 
English  to  assist  thenisolvos  by  strong  hand,  without  being  in* 
peached  in  the  court  of  our  lord  the  king  on  this  account ;  and  thil 
no  Englishman  do  take  any  distnss  upon  any  Irishman  of  anvpiit 
between  this  and  the  Foast  of  St.  Michael  next  to  come;  ao  tht 
the  Irish  of  every  part  may  be  warned  in  the  meantime/' 
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This  remarkable  clause^  which  indicates  the  utmost  desire  to 
preyent  any  conflict  with  the  Irish,  has  continually  been  represented 
as  an  act  of  tyranny  towards  the  native  Irish.  It  is  obvions  that 
those  who  have  made  such  criticisms  upon  this  section  have  only 
read  the  synopsis  of  the  Act  in  Sir  John  Davis's  work^  for  the  sec- 
tion itself  does  not  make  it  penal  for  the  English  to  permit  the 
Irish  to  graze  on  their  lands.  It,  on  the  contrary,  provides  that 
arrangements  shall  be  made  between  the  Irish  and  English  to 
prevent  the  Irish  depasturing  lands  belonging  to  a  subject  of  the 
English  Crown,  against  the  will  of  the  lord  of  the  land ;  and  fur- 
ther provides  that  if  the  Irish  committed  a  trespass  of  that  descrip- 
tion,  their  cattle  should  be  kept  safely  for  them  until  they  had 
made  reasonable  compensation. 

Sections  18  and  14  prohibit  any  Irishman  being  inducted  into 
•  a  living,  or  received  into  a  monastery ;  but  these  sections  are  spe- 
cially confined  to  benefices  and  religious  houses  situated  among 
the  English. 

Section  15  is  the  celebrated  section,  represented  as  aiming  at 
the  suppression  of  the  Irish  bards.  Its  real  object  was  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  Irish  spies  into  the  English  territory.  This 
appears  upon  the  face  of  the  section  itself: — 

**  Also,  whereas  the  Irish  agents  who  come  amongst  the  Eng- 
liah,  spy  out  the  secrets,  plans,  and  policies  of  the  English,  whereby 
great  evils  have  often  resulted ;  it  is  agreed  and  forbidden,  that  any 
Irish  agents,  that  is  to  say,  pipers,  story-tellers^  babblers,  rimers, 
mowers,  nor  any  other  Irish  agent  shall  come  amongst  the  English, 
and  that  no  English  shall  receive  or  make  gift  to  such ;  and  that 
he  that  shall  do  so,  and  be  attainted,  shall  be  taken,  and  impri- 
soned, as  well  the  Irish  agents  as  the  English  who  receive  or  give 
them  anything,  and  after  that  they  shall  make  fine  at  the  king's 
will ;  and  the  instruments  of  their  agency  shall  forfeit  to  our  lord 

the  king." 

By  section  17  the  English  subjects  were  restrained  from  keep- 
ing "  kerns,  hoblers,  or  idlemen,"  except  those  who  dwelt  on  the 
marshes^  who  were  required  to  do  so  at  their  own  expense. 

The  desire  of  the  framers  of  this  Act  to  preserve  peace  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Pale  and  the  Irish,  and,  for  such  purpose,  to 
prevent  acts  of  violence  by  the  English  upon  the  marches,  is  shown 
by  section  26,  which  is  as  follows : — 
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*'  Also,  it  is  ordained  that  if  truce  or  peace  be  made  hj  the  jci- 
tices,  or  wardens  of  the  peace,  or  the  sheriff,  between  En^h^L  tski 
Irish,  and  they  shall  be  broken  by  any  English,  and  thereof  b« 
attainted,  he  shall  be  taken  and  put  in  prison  until  satisiiictiub  be 
made  by  him  to  those  who  shall  be  disturbed  [or]  injured  bj  tU: 
occasion,  and  he  shall  moreover  make  fine  at  the  king's  will :  vA 
if  there  is  not  wherewith  to  make  restitution  to  those  who  shill  bf 
injured,  ho  shall  remain  in  perpetual  confinement.  And  lodi 
wardens  and  sheriffs  shall  have  power  to  enquire  concerning  thoM 
who  shall  have  broken  the  peace/' 

A  fair  analysis  of  the  Act  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Eng- 
lish Government,  at  this  time,  abandoned  the  prospect  of  redndiii 
to  obedience  the  Irish  and  degenerate  English,  and,  adopting  i 
policy  purely  defensive,  sought  merely  to  preserve  in  allegiaaee  to 
the  English  Crown  the  miserable  remains  of  the  Irish  kingdon. 
The  policy  of  the  Act,  if  steadily  carried  out,  might  have  bees 
advantageous  to  both  the  English  and  the  Irish  in  Ireland ;  but  it 
required  a  vigorous  executive  and  a  standing  police,  both  of  which 
were  wanting  to  the  English  Government  in  Ireland,  and  it  wy 
never  pursued  with  any  amount  of  perseveranco.     It  was  undooh- 
edly  a  retrograde  step,  and  an  admission  of  defeat.     A  Tigoraw 
policy  may  cud  in  failure,  but  will  not  entail  dishonour;  afeeUi 
policy,  feebly  and  irresolutely  conducted,  and  varied  by  interralirf 
spasmodic  Action,  inevitably  leads  to  utter  failure  and  equal  ^ 
grace.     That  such  was  the  conduct  of  the  English  Goveniaieit» 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  and  such  its  results,  will  aj^ictr  ii 
the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  X. 


ENGLISH   OOVERNMENT   AND   POLICT  IN   IRELAND   FBOH 
A.D.    1366   TO   A.D.    1534. 

Sect  of  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny  is  thus  described  by  Sir 
n  Davis  : — 

(se  and  other  lawes,  tending  to  a  general  refonnationi 
ted  in  that  Parliament ;  and  the  execution  of  these  laws, 
nth  the  presence  of  the  king's  son,  made  a  notable  alter- 
be  state  and  manners  of  this  people,  within  the  space  of 
rs,  which  was  the  term  of  this  prince's  lieutenancy, 
all  the  descources  that  I  have  seen  of  the  decay  of  Ireland 
n  this — that  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Lionel,  and  these 
if  Kilkenny,  did  restore  the  English  Government  in  the 
B  colonies  for  divers  years.     And  the  Statute  of  the  10th 

VIII.,  which  reviveth  and  confirmeth  the  Statutes  of 

doth  confirm  so  much.  For  it  declareth  that,  so  long 
iws  were  put  in  use  and  execution,  the  land  continued  in 

and  honour ;  and  since  they  were  not  executed,  the  sub- 
led  and  digressed  from  their  allegiance,  and  the  land  fell 
od  desolation.  And  withal,  we  find  the  efiect  of  these 
e  pipe-rolls  and  plea-rolls  of  this  kingdom  ;  for  from  the 
ard  III.,  when  the  prince  entered  into  his  government, 
ginning  of  Richard  II.,  his  reign,  we  find  the  revenue  of 
I,  both  certain  and  casual  in  Ulster,  Munster,  and  Con- 
icounted  for ;  and  that  the  king's  writ  did  run,  and  the 
aw  was  executed  in  every  of  these  provinces.     I  join  with 

the  personal  presence  of  the  king's  son,  as  a  concurrent 
lis  reformation.     Because  the  people  of  this  land,  both 
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English  and  Irish,  out  of  a  nataral  pride,  did  ever  love  and  desire 
to  be  governed  by  great  persons.  And  therefore  I  mar  here  tikt 
occasion  to  note,  that  first  the  absence  of  the  Kings  of  England,  and 
next,  the  absence  of  those  great  lords  who  were  inheritors  of  thoM 
mighty  seigniories  of  Lcinster,  Ulster,  Connaaght,  and  Meath,  hivt 
been  the  main  causes  why  this  kingdom  was  not  redaoed  in  so 
many  ages." 

That  Sir  John  Davis,  the  advocate  of  a  strong  English  Gowih 
ment,  and  an  imperial  policy,  takes  a  far  too  favoarable  view  of  tht 
practical  result  of  this  Statute,  will  appear  from  what  follows :  that 
the  Statute  was  never  practically  put  in  execution  is  shown  bj  tht 
numerous  Acts  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  re-enacting  it,  in  whole  or 
in  part ;  and  the  position  and  conduct  of  the  English  Govemment 
nullified  the  policy  which  had  been  advisedly  adopted. 

*'  In  our  land  of  Ireland,"  wrote  Richard  II.,  '*  there  are  thm 
kinds  of  people — wild  Irish,  our  enemies,  Irish  rebels,  and  obedient 
English.  To  us  and  our  Council  it  appears  that  the  Irish  rebeb 
have  rebelled  in  consequence  of  the  injustice  and  grievances  prM- 
tiscd  toward  them,  for  which  they  have  been  afforded  no  rednsi; 
and  that,  if  not  wisely  treated  and  given  hope  of  grace,  they  will, 
most  likely,  ally  themselves  with  our  enemies.*' 

The  Irish  enemies  had  now  rcoccupied  a  large  portion  of  tht 
feudal  estates  of  the  original  conquerors,  and  were  perpetually 
eating  into  tlio  districts  still  loyal  to  the  Crown.  They  were  no 
longer  a  broken  remnant,  **  compelled  to  repair,  in  the  hage  d 
saving  their  lives,  to  mountainous,  woody,  swampy,  and  barm 
spots."  They  had  assumed  tlie  offensive,  and  wero  the  more  dan- 
gerous as  their  attacks  were  made  from  every  point,  with  nneoo- 
certed  but  unccasin;^  energy.  The  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
them  lay  in  the  absence  of  any  government  with  which  the  Engliik 
viceroy  could  treat,  or  central  point  which  he  might  assail.  Sock 
enemies  could  be  disposed  of  only  by  complete  conqaest,  aliBort 
amounting  to  extermination,  or  by  a  regular  and  organised  re- 
sistance along  the  whole  extent  of  an  irregular  and  indefensibb 
frontier. 

The  Irish  rebels,  di'scendants  of  the  first  conquerors,  althoQ^ 
wholly  rejecting  the  Kn<:lish  (lovernnient,  and  now  assimilated  to 
the  native  population,  were  not  actively  aggressive ;  batanjatteiBpk 
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:o  reduce  them  to  obedience  conld  only  end  in  their  intimate 
illiance  with  the  Irish  enemy,  and  an  aggravation  of  the  dangers 
irhich  assailed  the  colony. 

The  obedient  English  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — the 
lords  of  the  English  Pale,  who  inhabited  portions  of  the  former 
Beigniory  of  Meath,  and  the  three  great  lords  of  Kildare,  Desmond, 
and  Ormonde.  The  former,  by  constant  ill-government,  had  been  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  feebleness  and  misery.  The  latter  were  quite 
out  of  the  control  of  the  English  Government,  and  merely  co-oper- 
ated with  it  as  it  suited  their  convenience.  The  Desmond  still 
acted  as  Norman  lord  in  his  relations  to  the  English  Government, 
but  towards  his  subjects  had  adopted  the  position  of  an  Irish  chief, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Munster,  under  his  rule,  were  completely 
Celticised.  The  Eildare  Geraldines  occupied  a  somewhat  similar 
position  ;  but  their  proximity  to  Dublin  brought  them  into  closer 
connexion  with,  and  more  under  the  influence  of,  the  English  Go- 
vernment. The  family  of  Butler  ruled  over  the  large  but  detached 
body  of  English  colonists  occupying  the  counties  of  Kilkenny  and 
North  Tipperary — a  district  originally  densely  colonised,  and  con- 
taining numerous  castles,  monasteries,  and  cities  of  some  impor- 
tance. James  Butler,  Earl  of  Carrick,*  had  married  a  cousin  of 
Edward  III.,  and  in  the  third  year  of  that  king  obtained  a  grant  of 
the  regalities  and  liberties  of  Tipperary,  and  the  rights  of  a  Pala- 
tine in  that  county.  His  successors  subsequently  intermarried 
with  various  English  heiresses,  and  acquired  vast  estates  beyond 
the  Channel.  The  Irish  family  of  Butler,  until  the  extinction  of 
the  senior  branches  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  played  a  conspi- 
cuous part  in  the  English  civil  wars,  as  the  Lancastrian  Earls  of 
Wiltshire.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Earls  of  Ormonde  re- 
tained a  closer  connection  with  the  English  Government,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  failed  to  obtain  the  same  local  influence  which  the 
chiefs  of  the  Geraldines  enjoyed. 

Effectually  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny,  it 

[*  Edmund  le  Botiiler  had  been  created  in  1315  Earl  of  Carrick  ;  but  for 
some  reason  not  very  apparent  none  of  his  successors  assumed  the  title,  and 
hia  Bon^  James  Butler,  was  in  1328  (1st  Edward  III.)  created  Earl  of  Or- 
monde (Oir  Mumhan,  East  Munster)^  the  Irish  name  of  a  territory  in  Tip- 
perary.    See  Carte's  Life  of  Ormonde,  Vol.  I.,  p.  lix.] 
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was  requisito  tbat  the  gOTcrnment  of  tho  English  Pale  should  pnt- 
sess  an  organised  military  force,  secure  its  subjects  the  benefit  d 
public  order  and  a  regular  administration,  and  pursue  some  con- 
sistent course  of  policy  towards  the  Irish  enemies  and  Irish  rebels. 
But  as  the  wretched  executive  of  tho  Pals  was  left  wholly  onpnv 
Tided  with  men  or  money,  tho  English  subjects  were  htnswi 
by  continual  military  service,  and  impoverished  by  exorbitant  tax- 
ation ;  tho  only  efforts  to  check  the  Irish  tribes  beinf;  occasioul 
hostings,  by  which  the  territory  of  some  sept  was  devastated,  bot 
no  permanent  result  obtained. 

The  English  Government  during  this  period  was  a  sonite  of 
unmixed  evil  to  the  country.  The  English  kinfi^  had  practicallj 
abandoned  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power  in  Ireland  ;  and  the  onlj 
means  by  which  any  government  could  have  been  established  «u 
tho  expansion  of  the  local  seigniories  into  small  kingdoms.  Tht 
English  executive  neither  fulfilled  the  duty  of  a  government  nor 
permitted  any  other  to  be  established.  Their  highest  aim  was  self- 
preservation,  and  the  moans  by  which  they  sought  it  were  the 
fomenting  of  civil  war  between  the  barons  and  chiefs  outside  the 
Pale,  the  rendering  of  assistance  to  any  pretender  who  promised 
to  embarrass  or  depose  a  tribal  chieftain,  and  frequent  nzxiai, 
equally  barbarous  and  futile.  Under  these  circumstances,  althou^ 
efforts  from  time  to  time  wore  made  by  the  English  kings,  their 
government  sunk  into  groattT  feebleness  and  contempt,  and  their 
decadence  is  markod  bv  a  distinct  scries  of  events. 

In  A.D.  1308,  the  Irish  Parliament,  addressing  tho  king,  de- 
clared that  the  Irish,  with  his  other  enemies  and  rebels,  continued 
to  ride  over  the  country  in  hostile  array,  slaying  those  who  opposed 
them,  despoiling  the  monasteries,  churches,  castles,  towns,  tad 
fortresses  of  the  Knglish,  without  reverence  for  God  or  holy  Chmdi, 
to  the  great  shame  and  disherison  of  His  Majesty,  by  which 
land  was  likely  to  bo  totally  lost  unless  immediate  remedy 
supplied.  In  the  same  year  a  Parliament  at  Dublin  repeated  thi 
ordinary  complaints  as  to  the  conduct  of  absentees ;  and,  in  com- 
pliance with  their  advice,  a  Statute  was  enacted  by  the  English 
Parliament,  direotin^x  the  nturn  of  all  absentee  lords  to  Ireland. 

In  A.D.  1371,  the  O'liyrnes  havin;^'  made  a  descent  on  Carrick* 
imayne,  De  Cotton,  Dean  of  St.   Patrick's,  marched  against  them 
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lis  own  retinne  and  a  considerable  force,  remaining  in  arms 
own  expense  on  one  occasion  for  eight  days  ;  on  another,  for 
ath.  The  treasury  being  empty,  and  none  of  the  king's 
s  being  willing  to  undertake  the  defence  of  Newcastle  Mac 
an,  on  the  Wicklow  frontier,  the  same  warlike  dean  raised 
J  by  pawning  his  own  goods,  and  with  thirty-six  men  held 
stle  for  five  days. 

;  a  parliament,  summoned  in  Kilkenny,  a.d.  1874,  the  vice- 
ir  William  de  Windsor,  ofl&cially  announced  that,  in  conse- 
3  of  the  expenditure  required  tor  foreign  affairs,  the  king  was 
iger  able  to  defray  the  great  cost  of  maintaining  wars  for  the 
50  and  preservation  of  his  territories  in  Ireland.  Sir  Nicholas 
3rth,  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  solicited  a  reasonable  contri- 
i  for  the  maintenance  of  the  war,  the  salvation  of  the  land, 
le  support  of  its  government.  But  the  prelates,  lords,  and 
ons  excused  themselves,  and  declared  that,  on  account  of  their 
y  and  inability,  they  could  not  grant  any  subsidy.  Where- 
bhe  viceroy,  in  pursuance  of  secret  instructions,  and  for  the 
30  of  crushing  out  all  resistance  among  the  loyal  English 
pted  a  coup  d'etat  by  issuing  writs,  requiring  the  clergy  and 
o  elect  representatives  and  despatch  them  at  their  own  ex- 
to. England,  to  consult  and  agree  with  the  king  and  his 
il  on  the  government  and  defence  of  his  land  in  Ireland,  and 
[to  be  levied  there  in  support  of  His  Majesty's  war.  This 
pt  to  ignore  the  liberties  of  the  English  colony  threw  the 
country  into  confusion.  The  ecclesiastics  elected  represen- 
J  in  compliment  to  His  Majesty,  but  declared  they  were  not 
,  agreeably  to  the  liberties,  privileges,  and  customs  of  the 
h  and  land  of  Ireland,  to  elect  any  of  their  clergy,  or  send 
to  any  part  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  holding  parlia- 
•  **  We  do  not,"  they  said,  "  grant,  by  any  means,  to  the 
entatives  we  have  elected  any  power  of  assenting  to  burthens 
es,  to  be  imposed  on  us  or  our  clergy,  to  which  we  cannot 
by  reason  of  our  poverty  and  daily  expense  in  defending  the 
.gainst  the  Irish."  The  nobles  and  commons  also  declared 
vere  not  bound  to  send  representatives  to  England,  and  re- 
.  to  themselves  the  power  of  agreeing  to  subsidies, 
le  colonists,  while  holding  debate  upon  their  constitutional 
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rights,  were  simultaneously  assailed  on  every  side  by  the  "ene- 
mies "  and  the  '*  rehels."  Newcastle,  on  the  Wicklow  frontier, 
was  taken  and  dismantled.  Communication  by  land  with  Wick- 
low  being  cut  off,  relief  had  to  be  sent  to  the  garrison  by  sea.  The 
O'Briens  appeared  before  Limerick ;  Youghal  waa  attacked  by  the 
clan  Gibbon  and  the  Do  Roches ;  Adare  was  burned ;  the  vieeraj 
feared  to  proceed  southward  ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Meath  was  sent  with 
relief  to  the  remaining  colonists  of  Munster.  The  war  was  carri<«l 
on  by  forced  loans,  and  by  exacting  supplies  from  the  wretched 
peasantry.  The  English  men-at-arms  and  archers  disbanded,  and 
attempted  to  return  to  England,  but  were  prevented  from  so  doiiig 
by  orders  for  their  arrest,  sent  to  the  seaport  towns. 

The  reign  of  liichard  II.  opened  with  still  greater  hnmiliati«B 
and  disaster.  An  ordinance  appears  on  the  Rolls  of  the  Engiiih 
Chancery  in  Dublin,  whereby,  after  reciting  that  Art  Mac  Mnrrif^ 
Cavanacb,  assuming  to  be  chief  captain  of  the  Irish  in  Leintter. 
and  claiming  eighty  marks  a  year  from  the  King  of  England  as  hii 
fee,  had  assembled  a  multitude  of  Irish,  and  committed  difcn 
slaughters,  devastations,  and  burnings,  in  the  connties  of  Wexford, 
Kilkenny,  Carluw,  and  Kildare,  and  would  not  make  pcaee  until 
his  demand  was  satisfied,  it  was  ordered  that,  to  prevent  farther 
imminent  danger  and  peril,  the  viceroy  should,  out  of  his  own 
money,  advance  one  (piartor  of  the  sum  demanded,  and  retain  Aft 
on  behalf  of  King  llicliard  for  one  year.  The  Irish  chiefs  migkt 
now  have  found  levying  war  against  the  English  Government  higUj 
profitable,  but  for  the  poverty  of  the  Dublin  treasury.  Momfk 
0*Brion  advanced  upon  Loinster,  whence,  after  some  negotiation, 
he  agreed  to  retire  in  consideration  of  one  hundred  marks.  At 
this  time  there  was  in  the  Irisli  treasury  no  more  than  nine  marks, 
and  the  balance  was  made  up  by  borrowing  the  amoant  in  the  fbl* 
lowing  manner : — From  the  Prior  of  the  Uospitallcrs,  lixtflca 
marks;  from  William  Fitzwilliam,  a  horse,  price  twontj  marks; 
from  John  Fitz-Uerand,  Master  of  the  Hospitallers  of  Kilclogao,  a 
horse  and  a  cuirass,  price  twenty  marks ;  from  Robert  Lngfatt- 
bur*:li,  a  horse,  price  twenty  marks ;  from  John  More,  a  bed,  prist 
thirty  sliiliings ;  fnun  Sir  Patrick  and  Robert  de  la  Freigne^  aefta 
marks  and  ten  shillings. 

We  nuw  arrive  at  the  celebrated  expedition  of  Richard  IL  lo 
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[relandy  which  is  thus  described  by  an  English  historian  : — '^  The 
[rish  rebels  were,  on  their  submission,  taken  under  protection, 
ind  obtained  a  promise  of  a  full  pardon  on  payment  of  a  propor- 
tionate fine.  Bichard,  though  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
parade,  did  not  neglect  the  reformation  of  the  Government. 
Grievances  were  redressed,  the  laws  enforced,  tyrannical  officers 
removed,  and  the  minds  of  the  natives  gradually  reconciled  to  the 
superiority  of  the  English.^' — Lingard,  Vol.  III.,  p.  176. 

As  a  rule,  every  successive  English  historian  appears  anxious 
io  obliterate  the  records  of  English  failure,  and  to  tone  down  dis- 
asters until  they  assume  the  app^arauce  of  success.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Sir  John  Davis,  then  also  attempting  to  represent 
this  expedition  in  the  most  favourable  light,  tells  the  history  of 
Bichard's  Irish  expedition  as  follows  : — "  This  king  committed  the 
government  to  such  great  lords  successively  as  he  did  most  love  and 
&vonr :  first,  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  his  chief  minion^  whom  he 
created  Marquis  of  Dublin  and  Duke  of  Ireland  ;  next,  to  the  Duke 
of  Surrey,  his  half-brother ;  and  lastly,  to  the  Lord  Mortimer,  his 
cousin  and  heir-apparent. 

"  Among  the  Patent  Rolls  in  the  Tower,  the  ninth  of  Richard  11., 
we  find  five  hundred  men-at-arms  at  twelve  pence  a  piece  per  diem, 
appointed  for  the  Duke  of  Ireland  (De  Yere)  super  conquestu  illius 
terra  per  duos  annos.  For  these  are  the  words  of  that  record ;  but 
for  the  other  two  lieutenants,  I  do  not  find  the  certain  number 
whereof  their  army  did  consist.  But  certain  it  is,  they  were  scarce 
able  to  defend  the  English  borders,  much  less  to  reduce  the  whole 
island.  For  one  of  .them,  viz.,  the  Earl  of  March,  was  himself 
slain  upon  the  borders  of  Meath  ;  for  revenge  of  whose  death  the 
king  himself  made  his  second  voyage  into  Ireland,  in  the  last  year 
of  his  reign.  For  his  voyage,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign 
(which  was,  indeed,  a  voyage-royal),  was  made  upon  another  motive 
and  occasion,  which  was  this :  Upon  the  vacancy  of  the  empire, 
this  king  having  married  the  King  of  Bohemia's  daughter  (whereby 
he  had  great  alliance  in  Germany),  did,  by  his  ambassadors,  solicit 
the  Princes  Electors  to  choose  him  emperor;  but  another  being 
elected,  and  his  ambassadors  returned,  he  would  needs  know  of 
them  the  cause  of  his  repulse  in  that  competition.  They  told  him 
plainly  that  the  princes  of  Germany  did  not  think  him  fit  to 
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command  the  empire^  who  was  neither  able  to  bold  that  which  Lii 
ancestors  had  gained  in  France,  nor  to  rule  his  insolent  snbjec:^  in 
England,  nor  to  master  his  rebellious  people  of  Ireland.  This  vu 
enough  to  kindle  in  the  heart  of  a  young  prince  a  desire  to  perform 
some  great  enterprise.  And,  therefore,  finding  it  no  fit  time  to 
attempt  France,  he  resolved  to  finish  the  conquest  of  Ireland  ;  anJ, 
to  that  end,  he  levied  a  mighty  army,  consisting  of  four  thousand 
men-at-armS}  and  thirty  thousand  archers,  which  was  a  sufficient 
power  to  have  reduced  the  whole  island,  if  he  had  first  broken  the 
Irish  with  a  war^  and  after  established  the  English  laws  amocs: 
them,  and  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with  their  light  sobmission 
only,  wherewith  in  all  ages  they  have  mocked  and  abused  the  Su'^e 
of  England.  But  the  Irish  lords,  knowing  this  to  be  a  sure  poller 
to  dissolve  the  forces  which  tlic}'  were  not  able  to  resist  (for  their 
ancestors  had  put  the  same  trick  and  imposture  u{)on  King  Jubn 
and  King  Henry  the  Second),  as  soon  as  the  king  was  arrived  with 
his  army,  which  he  brought  over  under  St.  Edward's  banner 
(whoso  name  was  had  in  great  veneration  amongst  the  Irish),  ther 
all  made  ofiiT  to  submit  thomsolvcs.  .  .  •  The  men  of  Leinst^r 
— namely,  Mac  Murrogh,  O'l^yruc,  O'Moore,  O'Murrogh,  O'XoIan. 
and  the  chief  of  the  Kinshclnghes,  in  an  humble  and  solemn 
manner,  did  their  homa'ros,  and  made  their  oaths  of  fidelirv  to  the 
Earl  Marshall,  laying  aside  their  girdles,  their  skeins,  and  their 
caps,  and  fulling  down  at  his  feet  upon  their  knees,  which,  when 
they  had  ])er formed,  the  earl  gave  each  of  them  osculum  pacts. 

"  Besides,  thoy  were  bound  by  several  indentures,  upon  great 
pains  to  be  paid  to  the  Apostolic  Chamber,  not  only  to  continoe 
loyal  subjects,  but  that  by  a  certain  day  prefixed,  they  and  all  their 
sword  men  should  clearly  relinquish  and  give  up  unto  the  king  and 
his  successors  all  their  lands  and  possessions  which  they  held  in 
Leinster,  and  (taking  with  thorn  only  tlu'ir  movable  goods)  shonU 
serve  him  in  his  wars  a^^ainst  his  other  rebels.  In  consideratioo 
whereof  the  king  should  give  them  pay  and  pensions  during  their 
lives,  and  bestow  the  inhoritanoe  of  ull  such  hinds  upon  thena  si 
thoy  should  recover  from  the  n-Uls  in  any  other  part  of  the  realn- 
And  thereupon  a  ]iensioii  «)f  li^'hry  marks  per  annum  was  granted 
to  Arthur  mac  Murrogli.  chiof  of  the  Kavanaghs;  the  eDn>lment 
whereof  I  found  in  the  AVhite  l>ook  of  the  Exchequer  here.    •    •   • 
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lese  indentures  and  submissions,  with  many  other  of  the 
nd  (for  there  was  not  a  chieftain  or  head  of  an  Irish  sept, 
mitted  himself  in  one  form  or  other),  the  king  himself 
1,0  be  enrolled  and  testified  by  a  notary  public,  and  delivered 
)lments  with  his  own  hands  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  then 
reasurer  of  England,  so  as  they  have  been  preserved,  and 
V  to  be  found  in  the  office  of  the  King's  Bemembrancer 

'ith  these  humilities  they  satisfied  the  young  king,  and  by 
•wing  and  bending,  avoided  the  present  storm,  and  so  brake 
QQy,  which  was  prepared  to  break  them.  For  the  king, 
accepted  their  submissions,  received  them  in  osculo  pads, 
them,  and  having  given  the  honour  of  knighthood  to  divers 
I,  did  break  up  and  dissolve  his  army,  and  returned  into 
i  with  much  honour  and  small  profit  (saith  Froissard). 
ugh  he  had  spent  a  huge  mass  of  treasure  in  transporting 
y,  by  the  countenance  whereof  he  drew  on  their  submissions, 
he  not  increase  his  revenue  thereby  one  single  pound,  nor 
1  the  English  borders  the  breadth  of  one  acre  of  land; 
did  he  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  his  courts  of  justice  one 
rther  than  the  English  colonies,  wherein  it  was  used  and 
i  before.  Besides,  he  was  no  sooner  returned  into  Eng- 
it  those  Irish  lords  laid  aside  their  masks  of  humility,  and 
^  the  weak  force  which  the  king  had  left  behind  him,  began 
;t  the  borders;  in  defence  whereof,  the  Lord  Roger  Mor- 
)eing  then  the  king's  lieutenant,  and  heir-apparent  of  the 
of  England,  was  slain  as  I  said  before.  Whereupon,  the 
ing  moved  with  a  just  appetite  of  revenge,  came  over  again 
m,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign,  with  as  potent  an 
}  he  had  done  before,  with  a  full  purpose  to  make  a  full 
)t  of  Ireland.  He  landed  at  Waterford,  and  passing  from 
to  Dublin,  through  the  waste  countries  of  the  Murroghs, 
laghes,  Cavanaghes,  Birues,  and  Tooles,  his  great  army  was 
istressed  for  want  of  victuals  and  carriages.  So  as  he  per- 
Ho  memorable  thing  in  that  journey,  only  in  the  Cavanaghes' 
he  cut  and  cleared  the  passes,  and  bestowed  the  honour  of 
lood  upon  the  Lord  Henry,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  son, 
.3  afterwards  King  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  so  came  to  Dublin, 
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ivhere,  entering  into  counsel  how  to  proceed  in  the  war,  he  receired 
news  out  of  England  of  the  arrival  of  the  hanished  Dake  of  Laa- 
caster  at  Ravcnspurgh,  usurping  the  royal  authority,  and  arresting 
and  putting  to  death  his  principal  officers.  This  adTertiseiiMOt 
suddenly  broke  off  the  king  s  purpose,  touching  the  proBecalioL  d 
the  war  in  Ireland,  and  transported  him  into  England,  vben 
shortly  after  he  rendered  both  his  reign  and  his  life.  Since  wkoM 
time,  until  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  there  vti 
not  any  army  sent  over  of  a  competent  strength  or  power  to  sobdoe 
the  Irish ;  but  the  war  was  made  by  the  English  Golonists  only  to 
defend  their  borders  ;  or  if  any  forces  were  transmitted  over,  tbcj 
were  sent  only  to  suppress  the  rebellions  of  sach  as  were  desoendid 
of  English  race,  and  not  to  enlarge  our  dominion  over  the  Iri&h.'* 

Sir  John  Davis  omitted  to  state  that  Richard's  armv.  after  iU 
short  campaign  against  M'Murrough,  reduced  to  utmost  deslitatioHi 
and  entirely  disorganised,  only  escaped  by  the  fortanate  arrival  «f 
the  English  fleet. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  portioni  only 
of  the  four  shires  of  Dublin,  Meath,  Kildare,  and  Loath,  acknov- 
Icdgcd  the  Kngli»Ii  jurisdiction.  The  three  great  lords  of  Kildirp, 
Desmond,  and  Ormonde  acted  as  indeiK'nJent  princes,  excludiog  titf 
roval  iutorftTcnce.  The  colonists  found  the  Statute  of  Kilkennj 
more  irksome  than  bentlu'ial.  Constant  licences  were  granted  If 
the  Crown  to  elude  its  enactments.  The  native  Irish  lived  in  coo- 
plete  independence  of  the  Kn;;lish  Government.  As  for  the  En^idi 
residents  within  the  Palo,  their  condition  is  thus  described  in  Mr. 
Gilbert's  valuable  history  of  the  viceroys  of  Ireland  : — "  The  ii* 
ternal  condition  of  the  settlunient  and  manifold  injastieea  pvp^ 
trated  by  the  oflicials  of  the  Colonial  Government,  or  those  nodtf 
their  control,  tended  to  re]K*l,  rather  than  to  attract,  the  Imh 
towards  tlie  Kn«;lish  system  as  then  administered.  Many  of  tk 
judges  and  chief  le;^:il  oflicials  of  the  colony  were  illiterate,  aalt 
ignorant  of  law,  obtained  thtir  appointments  by  purchase,  uk 
leased  them  to  deputies,  who  promoted  and  encouraged  litigitw*i 
with  the  object  of  accumulating  fees.  Commissioners  of  Oyer  ui 
Terminer  were  multiplied,  before  whom  persons  were  constaadif 
summoned  by  irresponsiiile  non-residents,  to  such  an  extent  tkft 
no  man  could  tell  when  he  mi^'ht  be  indicted  or  oatlawedp  or  if  * 
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iroeesB  had  issaed  to  eject  him  from  his  property.  The  king'i 
>fficer8  often  seized  lands,  and  appropriated  the  results,  as  long  as 
jegal  subterfuges  enabled  them  to  bafiSe  the  claims  of  the  rightful 
)roprietor8 ;  and  thus  agriculture  and  improvements  were  impeded. 
Scclesiastics,  lords,  and  gentlemen,  were  not  unfrequently  cast 
nto  gaol  by  officers  of  the  Crown  on  unfounded  charges,  without 
odictment  or  process,  and  detained  in  durance  till  compelled  by 
igorous  ti^tment  to  purchase  their  liberation.  The  agricultural 
settlers  and  landholders  were  harassed  by  troops  of  armed  kerns 
ind  mounted  idlemen,  who  levied  distresses,  maltreated  and  chained 
hose  who  resisted,  and  held  forcible  possession  of  the  farmers' 
^oods,  till  redeemed  by  money.  The  troops  engaged  for  the  de- 
ence  of  the  colonists  became  little  less  oppressive  than  enemies. 
Jnder  the  name  of  livery,  the  soldiers  took,  without  payment, 
rictuals  for  themselves  and  provender  for  their  horses,  and  exacted 
?eekly  money  payments,  designated  '  coygnes.'  The  constables  of 
'oyal  castles  and  the  purveyors  of  the  households  of  the  viceroy 
seldom  paid  for  what  they  took ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
bribes  to  release  their  seizures,  they  made  exactions  much  more 
frequently  than  they  needed." 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  so  rapidly  did  the  colonists  emigrate 
back  to  England  that  the  English  Parliament  enacted  that  all 
Irishmen  and  Irish  mendicant  clerics  should,  for  quietness  and 
peace  within  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  for  the  increase  and 
filling  of  the  land  of  Ireland,  be  voided  out  of  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land, under  pain  of  losing  their  goods  and  being  imprisoned  during 
the  royal  pleasure. 

The  history  of  the  feebleness  of  the  English  executive,  and 
their  fruitless  efforts  to  maintain  their  hold  upon  the  Pale,  is  fully 
exemplified  by  the  legislation  of  the  next  two  reigns,  contained  in 
the  Irish  Statute  Book.  The  25th  Henry  YI.,  chap.  24,  is  as 
follows  : — "  For  that  that*  now  there  is  no  diversity  in  array 
between  the  English  marchers  and  the  Irish  enemies,  and  so  by 
colour  of  the  English  marchers  the  Irish  enemies  do  come  from 
day  to  day  to  other  into  the  English  counties  as  English  marchers, 
^d  rob  and  pill  by  the  highways,  and  destroy  the  common  people 
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by  lodging  upon  them  in  the  nights,  and  also  do  kill  the  La«lir:'i« 
in  the  nights,  and  do  take  their  goods  to  the  Irishmen,  wh^-refo-R 
it  is  ordained  and  agreed  that  no  maner  man,  that  will  be  UkcB 
for  an  Englishman^  shall  have  no  beard  above  his  mouth,  that  if 
to  say^  that  he  shall  have  no  hairs  upon  his  upper  lip,  so  that  ih« 
said  lip  be  once,  at  least,  shaven  every  fortnight,  or  of  equal  ^owtb 
ivith  the  nether  lip.  And  if  any  man  bo  found  amongst  the  Eng- 
lish contrary  thereunto,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  every  man  to 
take  them  and  their  goods  as  Irish  enemies,  and  ransom  them  ti 
Irish  enemies." 

The  conduct  of  the  Irish  retainers  of  the  members  of  the  Ed?- 
lish  executive  is  described  in  the  next  chapter  of  the  Statute  :— 
*'  Divers  Irish  enemies  be  manv  times  received  bv  lieutenants  aoi 
justices  of  this  land  to  become  liegemen,  and  thereto  are  svom  to 
be  loyal  lieges  during  their  lives,  and  after  many  times  they  do  d<A 
perimplish  the  same,  but  do  rob,  bum,  and  destroy  the  king^s  lies«- 
people,  and  the  same  liege-people  for  fear  to  be  impeached,  dan 
not  kill  nor  imprison  the  said  enemies,  nor  take  their  goods  dot 
chattels,  whereby  the  said  lioge-people  do  take  great  hart  aad 
hinderaucc." 

The  oppressions  suffered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pale  appear 
in  the  recitals  of  the  2Sth  Henry  VI.,  chap.  1  :—"  Whereas  the 
marchers  of  tho'countv  of  DvvL*lin,  and  other  marchers  of  snndir 
counties,  and  other  men  within  the  land  of  Ireland,  do  keep  hone- 
men  and  footmen,  as  well  Irish  as  Knglish,  more  than  theycaa 
maintain  at  their  own  costs,  or  upon  thoir  own  tenants,  and  froB 
day  to  other  do  coyne  tlioni  upon  the  poor  husbands  and  tenants 
of  the  land  of  Ireland,  and  oppress  and  destroy  them,  and  namdj, 
in  time  of  harvest  upon  tlieir  corn  and  meadows,  with  their  honcs» 
both  day  and  night,  and  the  csiptains  of  the  said  marehcmrs,  their 
wives  and  tiioir  pn^os,  crrt:nn  tinios  of  the  year  do  gather  and  brinf 
with  them  the  kin«;'s   Irish  encmios,  liinh  men  and  women,  aai 
English  rebels,  witli  tlirir  horsrnion  and  footmen,  as  well  in  tias 
of  war  as  of  peace,  to  ni^'ht  sni>pi'rs,  culled  cuddies,  npon  the  tail 
tenants  and  husl Kinds,  and  X\u'\'  tliat  are  the  chief  captains  of  tiM 
said  marchers  do  load  and  lod^^v  tiicm  upon  one  husband  onehn- 
dred  men,  horsemen  and  foot  mm,  some  ni^lit,  and  upon  one  otlMT 
tenant  or  husband  so  many  one  uthir  night,  and  so  every  capUii« 
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d  their  wives,  pages,  and  sons,  as  well  as  themselves,  and  ^very 
them  do  lead  and  bring  with  them  so  many  of  the  said  Irish 
emies  and  English  rebels,  with  their  horsemen  and  footmen,  and 
they  espy  the  secrecy  of  the  said  land  ;  and  after  that  every  of 
B  said  marchers,  and  their  wives,  pages,  and  sons,  have  overgone 
e  husbands  and  tenants  of  the  said  marchers  in  the  form  afore- 
id^  then  they  go  to  the  captains  aforesaid,  and  there  the  thieves 

the  said  marchers  do  knit  and  confeder  together.  And  that, 
at  *  the  said  marcheours  thieves  do  steal  in  the  English  country, 
ey  do  put  out  to  them  in  the  march,  and  in  time  of  war  the  men 
the  said  marcheours,  as  well  horsemen  as  footmen,  do  guide  the 
id  Irish  enemies  and  their  thieves  into  the  English  country,  and 
lat  tenant  or  husband  will  not  be  at  their  truce,  they  do  rob, 
oil,  and  kill,  and  for  the  most  part  the  said  land  is  wasted  and 
stroyed.     And  if  such  rule  be  holden  not  punished,  it  is  like  to 

the  utter  destruction  and  undoing  of  the  said  land.'' 

That  the  English  Government  had  neither  the  means  nor  the 
clination  to  preserve  order^  appears  by  the  third  chapter  of  the 
me  Act,  by  which  it  intrusted  to  mere  volunteers  the  maintenance 
order  and  punishment  of  crime  : — "  Whereas,  thieves  and  evil- 
•ers  increase  in  great  store,  and  from  day  to  other  do  increase  in 
Eblice  more  than  they  have  done  hitherto,  and  also  do  cause-the  land 
fall  into  decay  and  poverty,  and  waste  every  day  more  and  more, 
d  so  it  is  like  to  be  confounded,  if  there  should  not  be  remedy. 

.  .  It  shall  be  lawful  to  every  liegeman  of  our  Sovereign  Lord 
e  King,  all  manner  notorious  and  known  thieves,  found  robbing, 
d  spoiling,  or  breaking  houses  by  night  or  by  day,  and  thieves 
and  with  the  manner,  to  kill  them,  and  to  take  them  without 
ipeachment,  arraignment,  or  grievance,  to  him  to  be  done  by  our 
ivereign  Lord  the  King,  his  justices,  oflScers,  or  any  of  his  minis- 
rs,  for  any  such  manslaughter  or  taking." 

This  provision,  not  proving  sufficiently  stringent,  it  was  enacted 
'  the  5th  Edward  IV.,  chap.  2,  as  follows : — **  Item,  at  the  request 
the  commons,  that  for  that  that  f  divers  great  robberies,  thefts, 
d  murders  be  done  from  night  to  night  by  thieves  upon  the  faith- 
1  liege-people  of  the  king,  within  this  land  of  Ireland,  specially 

•  Sic,  t  Sic, 
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and  most  commonly  in  the  county  of  Meath,  which  hath  eaaMd 
and  made  great  desolation  and  waste  in  the  said  conntnr.  .  .  . 
It  shall  be  lawful  to  all  manner  of  men  that  find  any  thieTct  rob- 
bing, by  day  or  by  night,  or  going  or  coming  to  rob^  or  Mteal^  m  m 
out,  going  or  coming,  having  no  faithful  man  of  good  name  or  Cum 
in  their  company  in  English  apparel,  upon  any  of  the  liege-peoplf 
of  the  king,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  take  and  kill  those,  and  est 
off  their  heads,  without  any  impeachment  of  oar  Sovereign  Lori 
the  King,  his  heirs,  officers,  or  ministers,  or  of  any  others,  and  d 
any  head  so  cut,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  that  the  cntter  of  the  sui 
head,  and  his  ayders  there  to  him,  cause  the  said  head  so  cut  to  b 
brought  to  the  Portreffe  of  the  town  of  Trim,  and  the  said  Poiticfi 
to  put  it  upon  a  stake  or  spear  upon  the  castle  of  Trim  ;  and  thtf 
the  said  Portreffe  shall  give  his  writing  under  the  common  seal  d 
the  said  town,  testifying  the  bringing  of  the  said  bead  to  hia. 
And  that  it  shall  be  lawful,  by  authority  of  the  said  Parliament,  to 
the  said  bringer  of  the  said  head,  and  his  ayders  to  the  same,  for 
to  distrain  and  levy  by  their  own  hands,  of  every  man  having  oas 
plough-land  in  the  barony  where  the  said  thief  was  so  taken,  tvt 
pence ;  of  every  man  having  half  a  plough-land  in  the  said  baronv, 
one  penny ;  and  of  every  cottier  having  house  and  smoke,  one  half* 
penny  ;  and  if  the  same  Portreffe  refuse  for  to  give  the  said  cciti- 
ficftte  by  writing  freely  under  his  said  common  seal,  then  the  ssid 
Portreffe  to  forfeit  to  the  said  bringer  of  the  said  head  ten  poondf ; 
and  that  he  may  have  his  action  by  bill  or  by  writ,  in  whatsoem 
court  shall  please  the  bringer  of  the  said  head,  for  the  said 
pounds,  against  the  said  Portreffe."* 


*  It  may  have  been  expected  that  this  Act  would  work  ;  thm 
■ummary,  the  reiuunuration  unHlerate,  and  recoverable  by  the  ainpU 
cess  of  diatrcM.  As  to  the  general  working  of  such  an  Act,  viie  the  Ciiilif 
Whollaghan  in  a.d.  1798,  before  a  Court-martial,  prtiided  over  by  UH 
Enniskillen.  '*  The  real  defunco  wns,  that  the  prisoner  and  his  eompeaHSf 
had  been  sent  out  with  general  onluni  from  their  officer  to  ihoot  aajbo^ 
they  pleased.  The  Court  seonieil  to  have  bcfn  of  opinion  that  aock 
were  neither  unusual  nor  unrea<tonable  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  oollcel 
their  finding  that  they  tlmuu'ht  tho  ]>nfti>ncr  ha«l  }K.'en  guilty  even  of  an 
of  judgment.  They  found  *  thrit  the  iTi-^oruT  did  ah«Hii  and  kill 
Dogherty,  a  rebel  ;  but  dn  acquit  hiui  of  an}-  malicious  or  wilful  i 
of  murder.'"— Massy'i  History  of  England,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  3S6. 
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This  Act,  which  is  usually  cited  as  evidence  of  the  ferocity  of 
the  English  Government^  is  the  clearest  proof  of  its  absolute  in- 
efficiency. The  executive,  unable  to  maintain  order  themselves, 
appeal  to  the  unfortunate  colonists,  and  license  them  in  their  own 
protection  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  government  which  had  abandoned 
il8  functions. 

This  feebly-forcible  legislation  did  not  check  the  incursions  of 
Irish  thieves,  and  for  this  purpose  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  cele- 
brated Parliament  held  at  Drogheda  in  a.d.  1494 :  ''  As  the  marches 
of  four  shires  lie  open,  and  not  fensible  in  fastness  of  ditches  and 
castles,  by  w^  Irishmen  do  great  hurt  in  preying  the  same ;  it 
is  enacted  that  every  inhabitant,  earthtiller,  and  occupier  in  said 
marches,  i.e.,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  from  the  water  of  Auliffjr  to 
the  mountain  in  Eildare,  from  the  water  of  Auliffy  to  Trim,  and  so 
forth  to  Meath  &  Uriel,  as  said  marches  are  made  and  limited  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  held  by  William,  Bishop  of  Meath,  do  build 
and  make  a  double  ditch  of  six  feet  high  above  ground,  at  one  side, 
or  part  w^  mireth  *  next  unto  Irishmen,  between  this  &  next  lam- 
mas,  the  s^  ditches  to  be  kept  up  &  repaired,  as  long  as  they  shall 
eeenpy  s^  land,  under  pain  of  40^.,''  &c.,  &c.  This  ditch  was  broken 
down  by  the  Irish  enemy,  but  subsequently  repaired,  "  to  the  great 
succour,  comfort,  and  defence  of  the  county  Dublin."  For  the 
maintenance  of  this  formidable  fortification,  penalties  were  enacted 
against  any  subject  who  broke  a  tract  or  made  a  road  over  it,  and 
that  ail  hogs,  goats,  cows,  or  cattle,  injuring  it  by  rooting,  grazing, 
or  otherwise,  should  be  confiscated  and  taken  at  the  king's  price, 
the  proceeds  to  be  expended  on  the  repairs  of  the  wall. 

The  Government  having  no  forces  whatsoever  to  maintain  order, 
the  inhabitants,  in  self-defence,  combined  for  that  purpose.  In 
12th  Edward  IV.,  it  was  enacted  that  there  should  be  a  fraternity 
of  arms  of  the  number  of  thirteen  persons  of  the  most  honourable 
and  faithfully  disposed  in  the  counties  of  Eildare,  Dublin,  Meath, 
and  Louth,  three  out  of  each  county  and  four  for  Meath ;  that  they 
and  their  successors  should  assemble  in  Dublin  every  St.  George's 
Day,  and  choose  their  captain  for  the  next  year,  the  captain  and 
brethren  to  be  created  a  society  by  the  name  of  the  captain  and 
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brethren  at  arms ;  the  captain  to  keep  one  hondred  and  tvfntr 
archers  on  horseback,  forty  horsemen,  and  forty  pa^o^,  to  hare  for 
such  purpose  one  twelve  pence  per  pound  out  of  all  merchandiv 
sold  in  Ireland,  the  fraternity  to  have  power  to  make  laws  for  iLe 
good  governance  of  the  society,  and  to  elect  a  new  brother  id  ibe 
place  of  any  deceasing,  and  the  captain  to  have  power  to  apprebeai 
all  outlawed  rebels  that  would  not  be  justified  by  law. 

The  territories  of  the  Pale  having  been,  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny,  gradually  occupied  by  Iri^b,  • 
feeble  attempt  was  made  by  the  Parliament  to  force  thi^se  intraden 
to  become  Knglish  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  it  was  enacted  bj 
the  5th  Edward  IV.,  chap.  8,  ''  That  every  Irishman  that  dwellf 
betwixt  or  among  Englishmen,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  Meaih. 
Uriel,  or  Kildarc,  shall  go  like  an  Englishman  in  apparel  acJ 
shaving  of  his  beard  above  the  mouth,  and  shall  be  within  one  vetr 
Bwom  the  liegeman  of  the  king  in  the  hands  of  the  lieuteoant  or 
deputy,  or  such  as  he  will  assign  to  receive  this  oath,/''r  the  mJ- 
titiide  that  is  to  be  sworn,  and  Khali  take  to  him  an  EnsrH^h  «a^ 
name  of  one  town,  as  Sutton,  Chester,  Trym,  Skryne,  Cork,  Kin- 
sale  ;  or  colour,  as  white,  black,  brown  ;  or  art  or  science,  as  Maiih 
or  carpenter  ;  or  office,  as  cook,  butler ;  and  be  and  his  issue  Aii 
use  this  name  under  ]>uin  of  fi)rft'itiug  of  his  goods  yearly,  till  the 
premises  be  done,  to  bo  levied  two  times  by  the  year  to  the  king* 
wars." 

Legislation  of  this  nature  was  never  nor  could  never  be  pnc- 
tically  enforced,  and  such  futile  nttemi)ts  at  reform  merely  pro^^ 
that  the  intruding  Celts  had  already  invaded  the  very  heart  of  th* 
English  colony. 

The  regular  assembling  of  the  Irish  Parliament  became  itf^ 
practicable,  if  the  luw,  tliat  tlio  pntctors,  knights,  and  burfre«r^ 
should  be  residents  of  the  diueese,  county,  or  town  for  which  thf5 
served,  were  longer  enforced  :  and  by  the  l?^th  Eilward  IV.,  c.  i 
it  was  enacted  :  **  The  ])reniises  considered,  and  how  great  a  dif 
tance  and  how  grout  a  peril  it  is  of  the  king's  Irish  enemies  an^ 
English  rebels,  as  wvll  tiA  htf  sra  as  hif  huitl.  and  openly  known  ho^ 
great  mischiofs  so  oftentimes  have  been  done  in  the  ways,  as  weU 
in  the  south  part  and  tlie  north,  *tn  m  thr  fast  and  in  the  west  paf^ 
of  the  said  land,  by  reason  whereof  they  may  not  send  proctoKt 
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lights,  citizens,  or  burgesses,  according  to  the  said  acts  and  ordi- 
LDces ;  wherefore,  if  any  such  acts  be,  it  is  ordained  that  such 
its  be  Toid/* 

In  consequence  of  such  enactments,  or  rather  of  the  facts  re- 
ted  in  them,  the  Irish  Parliament  dwindled  into  an  assembly  of 
le  counties  adjoining  Dublin,  and  became  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands 
:  the  Government. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  accumulate  further  evidence  as  to  the  char- 
jter  of  the  English  Government  in  Ireland.  It  has  been  accused 
f  violence  and  tyranny  toward  the  Irish  population.  During  this 
eriod  at  least  it  may  be  acquitted  of  such  a  charge,  but  convicted 
f  faults  much  more  serious — of  imbecility,  folly,  and  corruption. 
Che  stringent  and  ferocious  statutes,  which,  down  to  Henry  VIII.'s 
eign,  are  to  be  found  in  our  Statute  Book,  are  evidence  of  fear 
md  helplessness,  not  acts  of  overbearing  force.  If  a  capable  ex- 
ecutive had  existed  in  Dublin,  marauders  and  thieves  could  not 
have  infested  the  adjoining  district ;  they  would  either  have 
ahstained  from  such  courses,  or  if  they  had  persevered,  would  have 
been  hanged  by  the  Government,  and  nothing  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  the  helplessness  of  the  executive  which,  as  a  last 
resource,  appealed  to  private  violence  for  the  repression  of  public 
disorder. 

Li  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  was  sent 
■over  to  Ireland  as  viceroy,  not  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
English  Government,  but  rather  in  the  hope  of  removing  him  from 
England  by  a  colonial  appointment,  then  equivalent  to  temporary 
c^ile.  The  duke,  by  his  brilliant  personal  qualities,  his  moderation^ 
wid  justice,  acquired  extreme  popularity  among  the  population, 
both  Ej>glish  and  Celtic,  and  attached  to  himself,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  nobility  and  chiefs  of  both  nationalities.  But  from  so 
&ir  a  commencement  flowed  the  misfoi*tunes  which  gave  the  mortal 
blow  to  the  Anglo-Norman  colony. 

When  exiled  from  England  in  1459,  the  Duke  took  refuge  in 
this  island,  and  sought  in  the  Irish  Parliament  a  support  against 
the  then  dominant  Lancastrian  party.  In  this  he  fully  succeeded. 
In  opposition  to  the  English  attainder,  he  was  formally  acknow- 
ledged as  viceroy  by  the  Anglo-Irish  Parliament.  Supported  by 
the  duke's  presence  and  authority,  the  Irish  Parliament  declared 
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the  complete  indepeDclence  of  the  Irish  Legislatnre,  tnd  bolilj 
affirmed  those  constitutional  rights  which,  though  inTolved  id  ihe 
existence  of  a  separate  parliament^  had  not  hitherto  been  eatesrori- 
cally  expressed.  They  asserted  their  rights  to  a  distinct  coinagv. 
and  their  absolute  freedom  from  all  laws  and  statutes  exeept  sncfa 
as  were  by  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons  of 
Ireland  freely  admitted  and  accepted  in  their  parliament.  Thcf 
declared  that  no  Irish  subject  was  bound  to  answer  any  writs  exeqA 
those  under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland,  and  enacted  hearr  penalties 
against  any  officer  who  should  attempt  to  put  English  decrees  in 
force  in  Ireland.  They,  in  fact,  took  the  same  position  and  laid 
down  the  same  principles  as  the  celebrated  parliament  of  1781 
The  Irish  lords  proTcd  their  devotion  to  the  honse  of  York  in  tiii 
two  fatal  battles  of  Sandal  Castle  and  Stoke,  in  the  latter  of  which 
the  flower  of  the  colony  perished,  but  not  without  honour. 

The  position  of  Ilcnry  VII.  towards  Ireland  was  peculiar.  Tk# 
colonists  had  shown  themselves  the  most  determined  enemies  of 
his  house.  He  had  no  desire,  therefore,  even  if  he  had  the  means, 
to  support  them  against  the  Celtic  population.  It  was  his  inttresi 
rather  to  cripple  their  power,  and  to  crush  out  the  independcnee  of 
the  Irish  rarliamcnt.  With  this  view,  the  deputy.  Sir  Edwaid 
Foyuinr^s,  coerced  tlio  piirlinment  of  the  Pale  to  pass  the  eelcbraftei 
Act  of  the  10th  Henry  VIL,  chtip.  4,  enacting  that  '*  No  parliament 
bo  holdon  heroafter  in  the  an'ii  land  (of  Ireland),  but  at  such  season 
as  the  king's  lieutenant  and  council  there  first  do  certify  the  kinf, 
under  the  great  Bealo  of  that  land,  the  causes  and  conaidentions, 
and  all  hucIi  acts  as  to  them  seemeth,  should  pass  in  this  saas 
parliament ;  and  such  causes.  cnuHiilerations,  and  acts  affirmed  bj 
the  king  and  his  council,  to  he  good  and  expedient  for  that  land, 
and  hiM  licence  thereupon,  as  well  in  aflirmation  of  the  said  caasM 
and  actii,  as  to  ^uninion  the  said  parliament  under  his  great  seal  of 
Kngland  had  and  obtained  ;  tliat  done,  a  parliament  to  be  had  and 
holden  after  thin  form  and  etlVct  before  rehearsed:  and  if  any  par* 
li  anient  be  hi>lden  in  that  la  nil  liereafier,  contrary  to  the  form  and 
provision  aforesaid,  it  be  deemed  v«>id,  and  of  none  effect  in  law." 

Tills,  the  most  disgrai'efiil  Act  ever  passed  by  an  independcsl 
legislature,  and  wrung  from  this  local  assembly  of  the  Pale^  boai 
future  Irish  Purliumouts  fur  thr«.o  hundred  years.     At  the 
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ime,  all  English  statutes  then  existing  in  England,  were  by  the 
ime  statute  (chap.  22)  made  of  force  in  Ireland.  At  the  same 
ime  also  it  was  enacted  that  the  chief  castles  in  Ireland  should  be 
ommitted  exclusively  to  governors  of  the  realm  of  England.  The 
rish  Parliament  was  thus  deprived  of  all  initiatory  power,  and 
educed  to  the  position  of  French  Parliaments,  whose  sole  duty  it 
ras  to  register  the  edicts  of  the  sovereign.  English  legislation  was 
liroduced  en  bloc,  and  the  chief  fortresses  were  secured  to  the 
Jrown  of  England,  or  rather  perhaps  to  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

An  attempt  was  then  made  to  govern  Ireland  through  exclu- 
ively  English  officials,  which  met  with  the  usual  failure  attendant 
pon  such  policy.  The  English  king  was  determined  to  continue 
jord  of  Ireland,  but  desired  to  avoid  the  expense  of  maintaining 
is  position  and  the  duties  which  it  imposed  upon  him.  The  plan 
ext  devised  was  to  commit  the  government  of  Ireland  to  the 
lost  troublesome  and  powerful  noble,  who,  in  consideration  of  his 
ominally  acting  as  the  king's  lieutenant,  was  permitted  at  his  own 
xpense  to  conduct  the  government  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and 
lis  faction.  The  principle  of  this  policy  is  pointedly  put  in  the 
pocryphal  story  that  when  the  Bishop  of  Meath  concluded  his 
barges  against  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  by  declaring  that  all  Ireland 
ould  not  rule  this  earl,  the  king  replied,  "  Then  in  good  faith  shall 
be  earl  rule  all  Ireland.^' 

Hence  arose  the  Geraldine  supremacy,  which,  with  some  inter- 
options,  lasted  till  a.d.  1534.  So  utterly  perverted  during  this 
eriod  was  the  government  to  the  private  purposes  of  the  Geral- 
ines,  that  in  consequence  of  of  a  personal  feud  between  the  Earl  of 
aldare  and  his  son-in-law,  Mac  William  of  Clanricarde,  the  royal 
anner  was  carried  at  the  Battle  of  Knock-Tow ;  in  which  the  De 
lurghs,  the  O'Briens,  Mac  Namaras,  O'Carrolls  and  other  southern 
biefs  were  defeated  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Pale,  and  the 
I'Reillys,  Mac  Mahons,  O'Farrells,  0*Donels,  and  other  Northern 
biefs. 

The  Geraldines,  though  brave  and  enterprising,  courteous  and 
enerous,  and  possessing  all  the  qualities  which  ensure  personal 
•opularity,  were  totally  devoid  of  any  of  the  qualities  requisite  for 
he  character  of  a  statesman,  and  had  no  higher  views  than  the 
naiutenance  of  their  position  as  chiefs  of  the  most  powerful  Irish 
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clan.  The  character  and  condnct  of  the  Gcraldines  htve  Uteh  been 
made  the  subject  of  contemptaous  criticism  by  a  well-known  Eng- 
lish  historian  ;  bat  if  they  were  no  better  than  he  represents  them, 
how  great  was  the  degradation  and  sin  of  the  English  GoTemroe&i. 
which  purchased  a  nominal  sovereignty  by  so  gross  a  neglect  of  ill 
its  duties. 

In  A.D.  1534,  the  last  Oeraldine  viceroy,  being  summoned  u 
London,  left  his  son^  Thomas,  **  The  Silken  Lord,"  as  deputy  ia 
Dublin. 

Suddenly,  the  report  spread  that  the  earl  had  been  execated  in 
London.     The  executive  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Geraldine,  and  the 
town  was  full  of  his  followers.     The  English  officials  assembled  in 
St.  Mary*s  Abbey,  not  so  much  with  the  intention  of  dyin?  at  their 
posts,  as  devising  how  to  save  their  lives  and  property.    The  Silken 
Lord  resolved  to  disclaim  his  allegiance  to  the  English  Crowu.  and 
might,  as  the  first  step  in  such  a  course,  have  seized  the  castle  tnJ 
the  capital ;  but,  full  of  chivalrous,  and  perhaps  theatrical  ideas,  be 
resolved  to  signalise  his  defection  by  some  public  and  dramatic  ict. 
While  tlie  councillors  sut  in  St.  Mary's  Abbey  in  doubt  and  terror, 
the  young  lord,  followed  by  his  adherents,  burst  into  the  cbainkfr- 
lie  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  his  followers  flooded  the  biil- 
The  Chancellor  addressed  them,  with  entreaties  and  argament!. 
imploring  them  to  abaiulon  their  design.    As  none  of  the  Genldifl< 
retainers  understood  English,  the  oration  was  wasted  upon  thes. 
Por  a  moment  I^ord  Thomas  stood  irresolute ;  but  his  Irish  min- 
strel— the  Irish  minstrel  of  an  English  deputy — reminded  bin  of 
the  prowess  and  honour  of  his  house.     The  Lord  Thomas  flangW 
the  ground  the  sword  of  Slate,  abjured  his  allegiance  to  the  Eng- 
lish Crown,  and  rode  forth  into  the  country,  amid  the  shonts  of 
"  Crom-aboo." 

Uere  ends  the  mediirvul  historv  of  Ireland.  The  feeble  n*J 
upon  which  the  Knglisli  Government  had  lent  pierced  their  han«l' 
The  miserable  deceit  of  a  nominal  jrovernment,  which  had  abdicated 
alike  duty  and  power,  was  exploded  for  ever.  The  English  rule  is 
Ireland  disappeared  in  a  monunt. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty-two  years  previously  an  English  king 
"  had  turned  his  thou<;lits,  in  tlie  proper  >^pirit  of  a  Catholic  printtt 
to  the  object  of  widening  the  boundaries  of  the  Church,  eiplainiBg 
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ie  true  Christian  faith  to  ignorant  and  uncivilised  tribes,  and  ex- 
trminating  the  nurseries  of  vice  from  the  Lord's  inheritance." 
pon  which  occasion  Pope  Adrian  IV.  had  declared,  **  observing 
\  we  do  the  maturity  of  deliberation  and  the  soundness  of  judg- 
ent  exhibited  in  your  mode  of  proceeding,  we  cannot  but  hope 
lat  PROPORTIONATE  SUCCESS  will,  with  Divine  permission,  attend 
mr  exertions." 

To  what  condition  was  Ireland  reduced  bj  the  first  three  hun- 
•ed  and  sixty-two  years  of  English  rule  ?  I  shall  not  myself 
tempt  to  describe  it,  nor  shall  I  refer  to  any  Irish  author.  The 
Ie  is  told  in  the  great  document  which  stands  first  in  the  Irish 
tate  Papers  of  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIII.,  "  The  State  of  Ireland, 
ad  the  Plan  of  its  Reformation." 

"  Who  list  make  surmise  unto  the  King  for  the  reformation  of 
lis  Land  of  Ireland,  it  is  necessary  to  show  him  the  estate  of  all 
ihe  noble  folks  of  the  same,  as  well  of  the  King's  subjects  and 
English  rebels,  as  of  Irish  enemies.  And  first  of  all  to  make  His 
Grace  understand  that  there  were  more  than  60  counties,  called 
Begions,  in  Ireland,  inhabited  with  the  King's  Irish  enemies ; 
Bome  regions  as  big  as  a  shire,  some  more,  some  less,  unto  a  little ; 
some  as  big  as  half  a  shire,  and  some  a  little  less  ;  where  reigneth 
more  than  60  chief  captains,  whereof  some  calleth  themselves 
Kings,  some  King's  peers  in  their  language,  some  Princes,  some 
Dukes,  some  Archdukes,  that  liveth,  only  by  the  sword,  and 
obejeth  unto  no  other  temporal  person,  but  only  to  himself  that  is 
strong ;  and  every  of  the  said  captains  maketh  war  and  peace  for 
bimself,  and  holdeth  by  the  sword,  and  hath  imperial  jurisdiction 
rithin  his  room,  and  obeyeth  to  no  other  person,  English  or  Lish, 
ixcept  only  to  such  persons  as  may  subdue  him  by  the  sword — also 
be  son  of  any  of  the  said  captains  shall  not  succeed  to  his  father, 
ithout  he  be  the  strongest  of  all  his  nation  ;  for  there  shall  be 
one  chief  captain  in  any  of  the  said  regions  by  lawful  succession, 
nt  by  fort  mayne  and  election  ;  and  he  that  hath  strongest  army 
ad  hardiest  sword  among  them,  hath  best  right  and  title.;  and  by 
Jason  thereof  there  be  but  few  of  the  regions  that  be  in  peace 
ithin  themself,  but  commonly  rebelleth  against  their  chief  captain. 
Jso  in  every  of  the  said  regions  there  be  diverse  petty  captains, 
nd  every  of  them  maketh  war  and  peace  for  himself,  without 
cence  of  the  chief  captain. 
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'*  Also,  there  be  30  great  captains  of  the  EDglish  folk,  tLi; 
followeth  the  same  Irish  order  and  keepcth  the  same  rule,  k  eitn 
of  them  maketh  war  and  peace  for  himself  without  any  licence  of 
the  King  or  of  any  other  temporal  person,  sare  to  him  that  it 
strongest,  and  of  such  that  may  subdue  them  with  the  svonL 
Here  followeth  the  names  of  the  counties  that  obey  not  the  Kine'i 
laws,  and  have  neither  justice,  neither  sherriff  under  the  Kine.  the 
county  of  Waterford^  the  county  of  Cork,  the  county  of  Kilkenr.j. 
the  county  of  Limerick,  the  county  of  Kerry,  the  county  of  Con- 
naught,  the  county  of  Ulster,  the  county  of  Carlow,  half  the  conntr 
of  Uryel,  half  the  county  of  Meath,  half  the  county  of  Dublin,  half 
the  county  of  Kildare,  half  the  county  of  Wexford.  All  Engliih 
folks  of  the  8^  counties  be  of  Irish  habits,  of  Irish  language,  acJ 
of  Irish  conditions,  except  the  cities  and  the  walled  towns.  Also, 
all  the  English  folk  of  the  said  counties,  for  the  more  party  woald 
be  right  glad  to  obey  the  King*s  laws,  if  they  might  be  defended 
by  the  King  of  the  Irish  enemies ;  and  because  they  defend  them 
not,  and  the  King's  deputy  may  not  defend  them,  therefore  th«r 
are  all  turned  from  the  obeisance  of  the  King's  laws,  and  liveth  bf 
the  sword  after  tiie  manner  of  the  Irish  enemies;  and  though  tbit 
many  of  them  obey  the  King's  deputy,  when  it  pleasetb  them,  jet 
there  is  none  of  them  all,  tliut  obeyeth  the  King's  laws.  AIm, 
there  is  no  folk  daily  suhjoct  to  the  King's  laws,  but  half  ibi 
county  Urjel,  half  the  county  of  Meath,  half  the  county  of  Dobb]i» 
half  the  count v  of  Kildare  ;  and  there  be  as  manr  Justices  of  lh« 
King's  Hench,  and  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  as  many  BaroDi  at 
the  Exchequer,  and  as  many  officers,  ministers,  and  clerks  in  efcij 
of  the  said  counties  as  ever  there  was,  when  all  the  land  for  the 
most  part  was  subject  to  the  laws. 

''  Wherefure  the  said  subjects  be  so  grievously  vexed  daily  with 
the  said  Courts,  that  they  be  ghid  to  sell  their  freeholds  for  ever, 
rather  than  to  sutler  always  the  exactions  of  the  said  Courts,  liki 
as  the  freeholders  of  the  marches,  where  the  King's  laws  be  not 
obeyed,  be  so  vexed  with  extortion,  that  they  be  glad  in  likewiM 
to  sell  their  lauds  and  freeholds  to  such  persons,  that  compelleth 
them,  by  means  of  extortion,  to  make  alienation  thereof,  rather 
than  always  to  bear  and  ))0  under  the  said  extortion. 

"  And  so,  what  with  the  extortion  of  coygne  aud  lirerj 
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nd  with  the  wrongful  exaction  of  hosting  money  of  carriage  and 
artage  daily^  and  which  with  the  King's  great  sabsidj  yearly,  and 
rith  the  said  tribute  and  black  rent  to  the  Eing*s  Irish  enemies, 
nd  other  infinite  extortion  and  daily  exactions,  all  the  English 
)lk  of  the  connties  of  Dublin,  Eildare,  Meath,  and  Uryell,  be 
lore  oppressed  than  any  other  folk  of  this  land,  English  or  Irish, 
nd  of  worse  condition  be  they  at  this  side  than  in  the  marches. 

^'  The  premises  considered  the  Pandar  showeth  in  the  first 
bapter  of  his  book,  called  Salus  Populi,  that  the  holy  woman 
Irigitta  used  to  inquire  of  her  good  angel  many  questions  of 
^ret  divine,  and  among  all  other,  she  inquired  of  what  Christian 
ind  was  the  most  souls  damned  ?  The  angel  showed  her  a  land  in 
le  west  part  of  the  world.  She  enquired  the  cause  why  ?  The 
Qgel  said  for  there  the  Christian  folk  dieth  most  out  of  charity ; 
le  enquired  the  cause  why  ?  The  angel  said,  for  there  is  most 
)ntinnal  war,  root  of  hate  and  envy,  and  of  vices  contrary  to 
larity  ;  and  without  charity  the  souls  cannot  be  saved.  And  the 
igel  did  show  to  her  the  lapse  of  the  souls  of  Christian  folk  of 
lat  land,  how  they  fell  down  into  hell  as  thick  as  any  hail  shower, 
nd  pity  thereof  moved  the  Pandar  to  consign  his  said  book,  as  in 
le  said  chapter  plainly  doth  appear,  for  after  his  opinion  this  is 
le  land  the  angel  understood  ;  for  there  is  no  land  in  the  world 
r  so  long  continued  war  within  himself,  ne  of  so  great  shedding 
r  Christian  blood,  ne  of  so  great  robbing,  spoiling,  praying,  and 
aming,  ne  of  so  great  wrongful  extortion  continually  as  Ireland. 
iTherefore  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  angel  did  understand  the 
.nd  of  Ireland. 

"  What  might  the  King  do  more  than  he  has  done  ?  He  did 
mquer  all  the  laud  unto  little,  and  did  inhabit  the  same  with 
Dglish  folk,  subject  to  his  laws,  after  the  manner  of  England, 
id  so  the  land  did  continue  and  prosper  100  years  and  more ; 
id  since  the  land  hath  grown  and  increased  near  hand  200  years 
i  rebellion  against  the  King  and. his  laws.  Many  folk  doth 
iquire  the  cause  why  that  the  Irish  folk  be  grown  so  strong,  and 
le  King's  subjects  so  feeble,  and  fallen  in  so  great  rebellion  for 
le  more  part. 

**  What  pity  is  it  to  hear,  what  ruth  is  it  to  report,  there  is  no 
>ngue  that  can  tell,  no  pen  that  can  write.     It  passeth  far  the 
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orators,  and  the  Muses,  all  to  show  all  the  order  of  the  noble  folk, 
and  how  cruel  they  enterith  the  poor  common  people,  what  da&ijipr 
is  to  the  kin^  aneut  God,  to  suffer  the  land  whereof  he  Lear  th« 
charge,  and  the  care  temporal  under  God,  under  the  see  Apostolical, 
to  be  of  said  misorder,  so  long  without  remedy;  it  were  mure 
honour  and  worship  to  surrender  his  claim  thereto,  and  to  mike  do 
longer  persecution  thereof,  than  to  suffer  his  poor  sabjects  al«in 
to  bo  so  suppressed,  and  all  the  noble  folk  of  the  land  to  be  ti  vir 
within  themselves,  in  shedding  of  Christian  blood  alway  withoi: 
remedy.  The  herde  must  render  account  of  his  folk  and  the  kiog 
for  his. 

'*  Some  sayeth  that  the  prelates  of  the  Church  and  cler^  li 
much  cause  of  all  the  misorder  of  the  land  ;  for  there  is  no  arch- 
bishop, ne  bishop,  abbot,  nc  prior,  parson,  ne  vicar,  ne  any  other 
person  of  the  Church,  high  or  low,  great  or  small,  Enghsh  or 
Irish,  that  useth  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  saving  the  ])oor  frian 
beggars ;  and  where  the  word  of  God  do  cease,  there  can  be  no 
grace,  and  without  the  special  [ffrace]  of  God  the  land  may  neiw 
be  reformed ;  and  by  teaching  and  preaching  of  prelates  of  the 
Church,  and  by  prayer  or  orison  of  the  devout  persons  in  the  same, 
God  nseth  always  to  grant  his  altundant  grace ;  ergo  the  Chorch 
not  using  the  premises  is  much  cause  of  all  the  said  misorder  of 
this  land.'* 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Ireland  after  more  than  thx«e  cei* 
turies  of  English  so-called  government. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  Irish  Celts  were  in  a  state  of  political 
disorganisation,  but  th4*y  still  had  a  feeling  of  nationality,  and  had 
the  form  at  hast  of  a  national  monarchy ;  and  justice,  criminal  and 
civil,  was  administered  among  them  according  to  a  definite  code  of 
law  ;  at  the  C4»mniencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  remaintd 
no  tradition  of  nati(»nal  unity,  no  trace  of  an  organisation  by  which 
they  could  be  united  into  one  people ;  the  separate  tribes  had  beea 
disorganised  by  civil  wars,  and  the  original  tribesmen  wen  top- 
planted  and  oppressed  )iy  the  nureenary  followers  of  the  teicnl 
rivals  for  the  chieftaincies.     Tlie  Celtic  ]H)puiation  had  foiud  thi 
rule  of  Knghmd  scarcely  less  injurious  to  them  than  the  infasioBi 
of  the  Danes. 

The  Anglo-Normans,  thwarted  in  their  first  attempts  at  eoloai* 
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ition  by  the  watchful  jealousy  of  England,  had  been  since  sub- 
cted  to  constant  injustice  and  oppression,  and  in  a  relapse  to  a 
»wer  political  and  social  state,  sought  for  personal  security  and 
eedom,  and  an  escape  from  the  exactions  of  an  inefScient  and  cor- 
ipt  executive.  The  Anglo-Saxon  tenants  of  the  first  feudal  lords 
ad  wholly  disappeared ;  they  had  either  fled  back  to  England, 
erished  in  the  constant  warfare  to  which  they  were  exposed,  or 
3sumed  the  Irish  dress  and  language.  Of  the  many  municipal 
od  corporate  towns  established  by  the  first  settlers,  most  had  been 
estroyed  utterly ;  the  residue  had  been  reduced  to  an  impoverished 
nd  ruinous  condition. 

Every  trace  of  English  government,  save  the  miseries  which  it 
ad  caused,  had  passed  away  from  Ireland.  The  English  king  had 
o  force  in  Ireland,  nor  any  ally,  save  the  hereditary  enemies  of 
be  house  of  Kildare.  The  English  conquest  was  confessedly  a 
lilure.  The  Anglo-Norman  colony  had  disappeared,  or  been  ab- 
orbed  in  the  Celtic  population.  If  the  King  of  England  were  any 
)nger  to  be  Lord  of  Ireland,  the  conquest  of  the  island  must  be 
ommenced  again.  The  Irish  question  rose  before  English  states- 
len — Was  England  to  hold  Ireland,  and,  if  so,  how  ?  Long  the 
'udor  princes  shrunk  from  looking  this  diflBculty  in  the  face ; 
[ley  temporised,  vacillated,  and  sought  some  middle  course,  some 
ompromise.  But  the  Irish  question  became  at  length  (amid  the 
omplications  of  the  sixteenth  century)  the  question  of  English 
olitics.  England  found  that  she  must  either  conquer  Ireland,  or 
erself  succumb  in  the  struggle. 

For  years  was  this  struggle  protracted ;  year  after  year  brought 
n  both  islands  fresh  sufi'erings  and  misery ;  new  wrongs  inflicted 
nd  endured.  Until  after  unstinted  expenditure  of  blood  and  trea- 
ure,  England  trampled  under  her  feet  alike  Norman  and  Celt — 
he  O'Neill  and  the  Geraldine ;  and  by  the  defeat — almost  the 
mnihilation — of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  obtained  a  brief  respite 
n  this  struggle  of  races^  so  often  apparently  concluded,  yet  as  often 
renewed. 


CHAPTER   XI. 


STATE   OF   IRELAND   IN   1535. 

THE  history  of  the  Anr^lo-Norman  colony  has  now  been  brovgiit 
down  to  the  year  1534,  the  date  of  the  lowest  depreesioD  of 

English  influence.  The  Celtic  tribes  had  long  ainee  thrown  of 
even  a  nominal  submission  to  the  English  Crown  ;  the  An^ 
Norman  lords  had  become  either  avowedly  or  practically  indepea- 
dent ;  the  English  Pale  itself  was  in  the  power  of  an  insurgSBl 
deputy,  and,  save  in  some  few  seaboard  municipalities,  the  King  of 
England  neither  exercised  authority  nor  commanded  respect. 

Tliis  state  of  tilings  at  last  forced  the  English  OoTemmenl  to 
elect  whether  it  would  abandon  Ireland  for  ever,  or  serioasly  atteapl 
to  assert  the  rights  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  sovereignty. 

At  this  period,  the  political  opinions  and  desires  of  the  Engliik 
people,  the  character  of  the  king,  and  the  necessities  arising  froa 
internal  and  foreign  difTiculties,  forced  the  English  Crown  to  addpl 
the  latter  course. 

The  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  ordinarily  considered  in  thi 
history  of  Europe  as  marking  the  passage  from  medioBval  to  modal 
society ;  but  in  no  country  was  the  change  of  political  and 
ideas  so  profound  as  in  England. 

In  the  civil  wars  of  the  Kosos.  the  ancient  nobility  had 
almost  exterminated  ;  in  their  stead  there  had  sprang  op  a 
nobility,  creatures  and  adherents  of  the  Crown.  The  tndiig 
classes  were  rapidly  rising  in  wealth  and  importance.  The  V09 
aristoerarv  and  the  />'»// n/r/iMii*  were  alike  influenced  bv  the  leool- 
lections  of  a  period  of  licence  and  disorder  ;  to  them  civil  warsiS 
a  disputed  succession  appeared  the  greatest  of  evils,  and  law  ui 
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3r  the  supreme  object  of  goyernment.  For  law  and  order  they 
e  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice ;  for  those  who  disturbed  society 
Y  had  no  mercy.  They  rallied  to  the  Crown,  as  the  represen- 
ve  of  civil  power,  on  every  occasion,  and  against  all  disturbers 
he  peace ;  they  put  down  alike  Catholic  rebels  and  Protestant 
irgents ;  they  approved  of  the  execution  of  Catholics  and  the 
ning  of  Protestants ;  at  all  risks  they  maintained  the  regular 
cession  of  a  series  of  strong-willed  and  despotic  severities,  and  in 
ioing  almost  established  a  despotism  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old 
istitution. 

The  popular  estimate  of  the  character  of  Henry  VIII.  is  formed 
h  reference  to  particular  acts  of  his  reign,  and  the  mode  in 
!ch  such  specific  acts  were  done,  not  from  a  fair  consideration 
the  whole  course  of  his  policy,  and  a  comprehension  of  the 
uliar  difficulties  or  necessities  of  his  position.  He  is  believed 
lave  been  a  self-willed,  overbearing,  and  rapacious  ruler.  It  is, 
haps,  impossible  to  rehabilitate  his  reputation,  as  has  by  some 
n  lately  attempted ;  but  it  must  by  all  serious  students  of  history 
idmitted  that  the  shades  of  his  character  have  been  deepened, 
.  his  many  noble  and  generous  qualities  have  been  forgotten. 
)  study  of  his  official  correspondence,  especially  the  letters  and 
^ructions  relative  to  Irish  afiairs,  gives  a  much  more  favourable 
^ression  not  only  of  his  abilities,  but  also  of  his  moral  character, 
e  all  his  contemporaries,  he  was  impressed  with  the  paramount 
essity  of  maintaining  law  and  order ;  he  had  a  high  opinion  of 
power  and  position  of  the  Crown ;  he  had  a  not  unjust  confi- 
ce  in  his  own  abilities ;  at  the  same  time,  he  had  a  deep  sense 
bis  duties  and  responsibilities,  a  sympathy  for  the  poor  and 
.k,  who  were  exposed  to  the  oppression  of  the  powerful  or 
>lent,  and  a  sincere  dislike  to  shed  the  blood  of,  or  use  mere 
ence  toward,  the  masses  of  the  people.  He  independently 
ned  his  own  opinions  upon  social  and  religious  questions ;  he 
iberately  selected  the  course  of  policy  to  be  pursued ;  the  views 
had  once  adopted  he  carried  out  unhesitatingly,  and  overbore 
opposition  to  his  will.  Although  generous  in  his  confidence  to 
se  whose  abilities  or  honesty  he  respected,  he  was  an  overbearing 
ster  to  the  secondary  agents  of  the  government.  Towards 
Ltors,  properly  so  called,  and  unfaithful  servants,  he  was  merci- 
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lessly  jnst ;  he  smote,  often  perhaps  on  insniScient  pronniis.  ill 
those  who  seemed  to  dispute  his  power,  or  thwart  his  plants.  \  z:  :i 
so  doing  he  was  supported  by  a  belief  in  the  correctness  of  Lis  ov^ 
views,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  own  honesty  of  parposo.  His 
own  subjects  understood  him  better  than  his  historians.  lie  vu 
all  through  supported  by  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  riolec: 
and  despotic  acts  of  which  ho  is  accused,  were  done  by  a  moctrrh 
who  had  no  standing  army,  scarcely  even  a  body-guard,  and  vLo 
resided  close  beside,  almost  within,  the  powerful  and  turbuirst 
city  of  London.  As  regards  his  Irish  policy,  his  State  Papers  dis- 
close a  moderation,  a  conciliatory  spirit,  a  respect  for  the  ffelicri 
of  the  Celtic  population,  a  sympathy  with  the  poor,  which  no  rab- 
sequent  English  ruler  has  ever  displayed. 

Among  such  a  people,  and  under  such  a  sovereign,  there  arose 
a  class  of  statesmen  almost  unique.     Most  of  the  great  KnglishmeB 
of  the  Tudor  period  were  employed  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  i: 
is  necessary  to   form  some  estimate  of  their  general  charactfr. 
They  were  filled  with  the  duty  of  maintaining  law,  of  admiuisterizu; 
justice,  and  repressing  disorder ;  they  had  lofty  conceptions  of  the 
duty  of  the  State,  but  the}-  scrupled  not  to  commit  any  act  in  the 
service  of  the  Crown,  and  conducted  themselves  towards  the  Govero- 
mont  as  if  thcv  had   been    mere  court  favourites  and  miDlons- 
They  were  inspired  with  a  love  of  all  that  was  grand  and  beaatifiiL 
and  yet  wero  capable  of  inexpressible  baseness,  rapacity,  and  in- 
trigue.    They  all  repeated  religious  smtimenta  — many  of  them  ia 
private  wore  profoundly  religious — yet  they  were  gnilty  of  iniqniticf 
which  cannot  and  should  not  be  palliated.     To  as  their  charMtcr 
is  a  nietapliysicul  puzzle  ;  we  find  ourselves  anablo  to  harmooiM 
qualities  so  discordant.     In  tl.o  >:overnment  of  Ireland  these  pioJ 
and  evil  qualities  were  equally  exhibited  ;   unfortunately  their  il 
deeds  lived  in  the  nienmry  of  the  people — their  great  and  oobb 
qualities  were  spi'idily  fi»r;:«»tt«ii. 

In  ir):M,  Heiiiy  Vill.  Iiad  lately  divorced  his  first  wife,  aiA 
by  his  breach  wiili  tlie  lli»ly  Si f.  had  accomplished  one  of  theinoiK 
daring  political  acts  ever  att*  nipte«l  by  a  sovereign.  By  this  couiH 
of  policy,  which  lie  liud  iMilt  ratrly  a(lo])teil,  ho  had  excited  tbi 
minds  of  the  refonnin;:  party,  ainl  had  ineurri'd  the  hostility  of  tbi 
Church,  and  of  all  sincere  lay  niembi.  rs  uf  the  Catholic  body.    Bi 
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was  beset  with  dangers  on  every  side.  A  less  resolute  king  might 
haye  attempted  to  play  off  the  opposing  factions  against  each  other, 
or  been  forced  definitively  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  one  or 
other ;  but  Henry  saw  that  even  the  temporary  supremacy  of  either 
party  would  entail  disorder,  possibly  cause  a  civil  war ;  that,  as  the 
events  of  the  two  succeeding  reigns  proved,  the  reformers  would 
drift  into  religious  and  social  revolution,  and  the  Catholics  aimed 
at  reaction,  persecution,  and  a  change  in  the  succession  to  the 
Crown.  Confident  in  his  own  power,  he  declared  how  far,  and  no 
farther,  the  Beformation  should  proceed  ;  he  relied  upon  the  mass 
of  the  nation  to  support  him  against  the  fanatics  of  either  party, 
and  he  succeeded  in  his  policy.  He  checked  on  one  hand  the 
Reformers,  on  the  other  hand  he  crushed  the  Catholics,  and,  firmly 
holding  on  his  course,  maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  civil 
government. 

If  the  internal  state  of  England  was  perilous,  its  foreign  rela- 
tions involved  greater  dangers.  By  the  consolidation  of  France, 
and  the  rise  of  the  monarchy  of  Charles  Y.,  the  political  con- 
dition of  Europe  was  altogether  changed.  The  kings  of  France 
and  the  house  of  Hapsburg  struggled  for  the  supremacy  of  Europe  ; 
the  power  of  all  other  European  states  was  relatively  dimin- 
ished. Such  was  notably  the  case  with  England.  Its  policy  had 
ceased  to  be  a  protracted  duel  with  France,  in  which  England 
was  more  frequently  the  aggressor.  Henry  VIII.  was  unable  suc- 
cessfiilly  to  cope  with  either  Francis  or  Charles ;  by  their  united 
force  he  might  have  been  utterly  overpowered.  Thus  his  only 
foreign  policy  consisted  in  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
power  by  siding  alternately  with  France  and  Spain,  and,  as  oppor- 
tunity offered,  mediating  between  them.  In  this  policy  he  had 
been  assisted  by  the  pope,  whose  interests  coincided  with  his  own. 
By  the  divorce  of  his  wife  and  his  breach  with  the  Holy  See,  his 
foreign  diflBculties  were  aggravated.  The  personal  hostility  of 
Charles  was  excited  by  the -insult  to  his  aunt;  the  pope,  in  main- 
tenance of  the  rights  or  usurpations  of  the  Church,  would  hence- 
forth throw  the  whole  weight  of  Catholicism  into  the  hostile  scale, 
and  assist  the  foreign  enemies  and  aggravate  the  domestic  troubles 
of  England.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  foreign  enemies  of  Eng- 
land for  the  first  time  discovered  how  favourable  a  point  of  attack 
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Ireland  presented,  and  for  the  first  time  an  Irish  depnty,  beadisf 
an  insurrection  against  the  king,  appealed  to  the  Coctinentil 
powers  for  aid,  and  attempted  to  make  the  state  of  Ireland  a 
European  question.  Thus,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  dispoo- 
tion  of  the  English  people,  the  character  of  the  king,  domestic  anl 
foreign  affairs,  the  necessities  arising  from  the  stnifrgle  for  eiM^ 
ence,  into  which  Enghmd  was  fast  drifting,  all  tended  to  the  intr^ 
duction  of  a  new  and  vigorous  policj  as  regarded  the  goTemmcBt  d 
Ireland.  To  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  task  to  be  aecMi 
plished,  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  protracted,  or  rather  intff- 
mittcnt,  struggle  which  ensued,  extending  orer  a  period  of  seveatj 
years,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  condition,  both  social  wai 
religious,  of  Ireland  in  the  year  1534. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ireland  did  not  constitute  a  nation  nor 
possess  any  common  interest  or  bond  of  union ;  even  the  F-rg^^*^ 
portion  of  the  population  was  divisible  into  distinct 
differing  from  each  other  in  their  form  of  government  and 
condition.  The  native  Celtic  tribes,  the  Hibemicised  NonnaBS 
and  English,  the  English  corporate  seaports,  and  the  anhjeds  of 
the  Pale  must  be  separately  considered. 

The  Celtic  tribes  had  for  above  two  centuries  enjoyed  a  prartial 
independence ;  tliey  still  continued  organised  upon  the  Celtic  trikal 
system,  were  ruled  according  to  their  Brehon  code,  and  nscd  their 
national  dress  and  customs ;  in  the  desultory  warfare  of  two  ccB* 
turics,  althougli  the  English  Government  from  time  to  time  at- 
tempted to  assert  its  sovereignty,  and  occasionally  claimed  to  havt 
succeeded  in  so  doing,  the  general  result  was  altogether  in  ttrcm 
of  the  natives.    The  Irish  tribes  upon  the  marches  were  ezpossd  te 
the  hostings  of  the  Palo  ;  but  the  injury  they  inflicted  and  tbt 
plunder  they  secured  far  more  than  counterbalanced  their  oeea* 
sional  losses.     Tlie  usual  result  of  the  border  war  is  Tery  cksiij 
stated  in  a  State  Pa]uT  of  tlie  reign  of  Elizabeth  :^"  And  wboi  is 
time  of  war  with  aiiv  Irisljry  of  power — moveth  the  goferasr  It 
proclaim  a  main  journey  for  :)0  or  40  days  to  invade  the  enoay^ 
country,  the  governor  goetli  with  the  army  and  force  of  the  EngU 
Pale  to  their  grrat  eliar;:r,  where  they  continue  out  their  dtji 
whilst  their  victuals  last,  and  then  fain  to  return  home  again, li 
many  times  they  do,  without  booty  or  other  harms  thej  do,  OiJ^ 
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be  done  to  a  waste  country,  the  inhabitants  whereof,  whilst  the 
glish  host  is  in  their  country,  shunneth  all  their  cattle  into 
>ds  or  pastures,  where  they  continue  until  the  English  army  be 
le ;  and  then  do  they  come  into  the  plains  of  their  country  with 
ir  cattle  again,  where  they  are  as  ready  anew  to  invade  and  spoil 

English  Pale  as  before ;  as  commonly  they  do  bring  with  them 
at  booties  out  of  the  borders  of  the  same,  whereof  if  recovery  be 

made  by  hot  pursuit  of  some  part  of  that  they  take  away,  very 
lorn  or  never  can  there  be  found  anything  of  theirs  worth  the 
ing  to  be  taken  from  them  for  the  same  again.  So  as  by  these 
tearances,  wheresoever  the  service  is  done,  the  same  is  a  charge 
.he  Queen's  Majesty,  a  burden  to  the  liege  people,  to  the  decay 
h  of  them  and  the  English  soldiers,  fretting  one  another  of 
mselves,  with  small  defence  to  the  Pale,  nor  yet  can  be  any 
at  scourge  to  the  enemy,  who  always  gaineth  by  our  losses  and 

never  gain  by  them,  although  we  win  all  that  we  play  for,  the 
kes  being  so  unequal,  viz.,  not  a  penny  against  a  pounds  for  that 

English  Pale  is  planted  with  towns  and  villages,  inhabited  with 
iple  resident,  having  goods,  chattels,  com,  and  household  stuff, 
d  booties  for  the  Irish  enemies  to  take  from  us^  and  their 
ntries  being  kept  of  purpose  waste,  uninhabited,  as  where 
hing  is  nothing  can  be  got,"* 

This  description  of  the  waste  condition  of  the  tribe  land  must 
confined  to  the  marches  of  the  Pale,  or  considered  as  descriptive 
;he  difference  between  the  lands  of  the  English  agricultural  and 
n  settlements,  and  the  districts  occupied  by  tribes  still  to  a 
at  extent  pastoral.  On  one  occasion  it  was  reported  that  the 
ritory  of  the  O'Connors  was  full  of  corn,  for  the  destruction  of 
ich  scythes  were  supplied  to  the  hosting  of  the  Pale. 

How  far  the  general  balance  of  success  was  against  the  English 
shown  by  the  recitals  of  the  28th  Henry  VIII.,  chapter  2, — 
That  whereas  the  king's  Irish  enemies  have  been  heretofore  of 
at  force  and  strength  within  this  land  of  Ireland,  by  reason 
ereof  they  have  charged  divers  the  king's  towns  and  faithful 
)jects  with  tributes  and  exactions,  for  consideration  that  the  said 
shmen  which  do  take  the  said  tributes  should  defend  the  king's 

*  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  xcvi. 
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said  subjects,  which  thoy  have  not  done,  no  do  not,  and  vr'  tb* 
king*s  said  subjects  at  the  charge  to  pay  them  the  said  uulavfd 
impositions,  to  their  utter  impoveri>hinfj,  A'c.*' 

When  such  was  the  condition  of  the  Irishrv  upon  the  i^-ri'^n 
of  the  Pale,  it  is  needless  to  insist  that  the  tribes  remuveii  f:<.Q 
immediate  contact  witli  the  Knglish  settlement  were  in  the  n-yy 
ment  of  practical  independence. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  from  the  date  of  the  attempt  to  r^iice 
the  Irish,  in  the  reign  of  Illchard  II.,  to  1305,  the  cundi:inn  of  tLe 
tribes  had  not  improved,  but  rather  retrograded.  The  evils  of  ibe 
Celtic  system  were  aggravated,  its  counterbalaucing  adrantAT^ 
were  obsolete  and  forgotten.  The  several  tribes  were  devuii  of 
any  central  authority  or  bond  of  union.  The  idea  of  natioDili:! 
had  disappeared ;  although  the  English  wcru  styled  strangers  irJ 
invaders,  the  national  union  of  the  native  tribes  bad  not  l«r3 
attempted  for  two  centuries.  The  tribesmen  exhibited  to  tuir 
immediate  chief  extniordiiiarv  devotion  and  fidelitv :  bat  Uitff 
thoroughly  imbued  with  (riLil  patnntiam^  and  having  no  Li::ber 
idea  of  amntn/,  they  haled  the  adjoining  tribes,  their  hercdiurr 
enemies,  more  bitterly  tlian  the  ft)reign  enemy;  no  power  cii*uJ 
capable  or  desirous  of  re  retraining  the  ambition  or  rapacity  of  th< 
meanest  eliieft:iin. 

The   Knglish   (iovernnieiit,   in   its   enfeebled  condition,  so  ftf 
from  seeking  to  maintain  ]>t  ace  among  the  tribes,  soaght  its  ovu 
safety  in  encouraging  tlieir  disordrrs.     In  15'2(>,  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  was  di-spaii'liiil  to  Waieifoid  to  allay  the  discords,  debttff. 
and  varianees  e\i>iing  lu-tween  the  Karl  of  Desmond  and  Sir  Pitn 
l^utler;  his  instrurtiims.  after  exi»res>ing  the  desire  of  the  kin$:la 
see  conconl  re-i'*^tal'li>lirl   among  the  J>utlers,  contains  a  pftssajT 
in  relation   to  the   n.itive  Iri>h.     '*  Nnw  at  the  beginning  poUuc 
practices  may  do  iniUi-  l''"»i1  than  e\|>li»it  nf  war,  till  such  time  u 
the  strength  of  the  Iri:-U  meniy  >liall  I-e  enfeebled  and  diminished, 
as  well  by  getting  tbiir  caiitains  fr.»m  them  as  by  putting  JivisioB 
among  them,  so  that  lli»y  j.iin  nut  tniriiliL-r.*'' 

In  I.':)?  the  Irish  (iuviinnuiii  in-i«»tiMl  upon  the   noccssitT  of 
keeping  a  supj-ly  of  ready  niuniv  in   Uublin,  for  the  purpose  o( 

•  State  Taper*,  ('ill.  Henry  VUI..  Vnl.  U.,  p.  34. 
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[  Irish  chiefs  to  eogage  in  hostilities  with  their  ne^hbonrs ; 
y,  because  the  nature  of  Irishmen  is  such  that  for  money 
all  have  the  son  to  war  against  the  father,  and  the  father 
i  the  child,  it  shall  be  necessary  for  the  king's  grace  to  have 

treasure  here^  as  a  present  remedy  against  sudden  rebellion, 
ighness  may  therefore  be  advised  to  give  away  clearly  none 

lauds,  otherwise  than  some  yearly  rent  may  come  into  his 

is  policy  had  not  the  merit  or  demerit  of  novelty,  and  has 
ivariably  practised  by  every  feeble  government  under  similar 
stances ;  but  if  it  be  an  evidence  of  the  powerlessness  of  those 
actise  it,  its  success  is  a  proof  also  of  the  want  of  patriotism 
e  political  immorality  of  those  upon  whom  it  is  practised, 
the  Celtic  portion  of  the  Irish  nation  was  split  into  many 
fractions,  under  chiefs  ruling  by  the  sword,  and  unrestrained 
r  central  authority.  The  national  susceptibility  and  insta- 
)f  the  Celtic  race  were  exaggerated.  They  quarrelled  without 
,  and  warred  and  plundered  without  reluctance.  **  They 
or  their  dinner,  and  many  of  them  lose  their  heads  before 
5  served  with  their  supper."  t 

is  but  fair  to  judge  the  Celtic  tribes  by  their  own  historians, 
the  reports  of  English  statesmen  concerning  them.  The 
s  of  the  Four  Masters  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  Irish 
)f  this  period.  Although  detailed  as  to  the  annals  of  the 
and  Connaught  clans,  they  pass  by  without  notice  many  of 
xn suctions  of  Leinster  and  Munster,  and  the  events  they 
do  not  comprise  the  entire  history  of  the  period ;  yet  the 
is  of  these  annals,  from  1500  to  1534,  gives  the  following 
:  — Battles,  plundering,  &c.,  exclusive  of  those  in  which  the 
h  Government  was  engaged,  116 ;  Irish  gentlemen  of  family 
in  battle,  102  ;  murdered,  168 — many  of  them  with  circum- 
j  of  great  atrocity;  and  during  this  period,  on  the  other 
there  is  no  allusion  to  the  enactment  of  any  law,  the  judicial 
n  of  any  controversy,  the  founding  of  any  town,  monastery, 
rch ;  and  all  this  is  recorded  by  the  annalist  without  the 

•  State  Papers,  Henry  VIII.,  Vol.  II.,  Pt.  3,  p.  485. 

t  Sydney  to  the  Privy  Council,  Car.  MSS.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  52. 
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slightest  expression  of  regret  or  astonishment^  and  aa  if  such 
the  ordinary  course  of  life  in  a  Christian  nation. 

This  nnccAsing  war  to  a  great  extent  broke  np  the  ancient  tribe 
system — certainly  deprived  it  of  its  redeeming  characteristics.  Tb« 
personal  retainers  of  tho  chiefs  increased   in   proportion  to  tiw 
members  of  the  tribe  ;  tho  chiefs  tended  to  become  leaders  of  mer- 
cenary gallowglasscs,  and  the  leaders  of  gallowglaases  tended  to 
become  chiefs.     Tlic  Western  Scotch,  who  about  this  period  begu 
to  cross  in  large  numbers  into  Ulster;  hired  themselves  oat  u 
mercenaries,  and   sometimes  plundered  upon  their  own  aeeontL 
Tho  exactions  of  the  chiefs,  coigne  and  livery,  increased  npon  the 
tribesmen,  and  dependent  tribes  were  more  oppressed  than  furmefir. 
Constant  hostility  rendered   necessary  an   increased   number  of 
retainers  ;    their  maintenance  wasted  the  substance  of  the  tribe, 
which  in  its  turn  compelled  the  tribe  to  plunder  the  adjoining  cluii 
or  the  English  Pale,  and  thus  war  begat  war  in  endless  saceewoo; 
within  the  tribe  itself  every  ambitious  member  of  the  tribal  hooM 
sought  the  chieftaiiiship,  which  tended  to  fall  into  the  hands,  not 
of  tho  elected^  but  of  the  strongest  and  most  unprincipled  mefflbcr 
of  the  house. 

The  condition  of  the  native  tribes  would  seem  to  us  intolerable; 
to  us  it  seems  wonderful  that  a  nation  could  continue  to  exiit  ii 
such  a  condition ;  but  it  must  bo  conceded  that  many  circomstaDeH 
combiut'd  to  mitigate  it.  Tho  glury  of  their  chief  and  the  victorjof 
their  tribo  inspired  the  trllusnion  with  a  spirit  of  intense  bat  iciy 
narrow  patriotism  ;  tho  excitomont  of  constant  hostility,  so  hatehl 
to  the  Kn;^Mish,  was  not  uncon;;eniaI  to  the  excitable  Celt;  the 
actual  loss  of  property  to  a  pastoral  nation  was  not  sach  as  vovU 
have  been  ini'urrod  l)y  an  ugrii'uhural  people  under  similar  ciicU* 
stances;  noitlit-r  chat's  nor  toUowiTs  had  any  aspiration  for  or  ides 
of  a  higher  slate  of  society  ;  the  chirfs,  however  violent  and  un- 
less, were  frooly  followcil  by  vohiiitary  and  devoted  vassab;  the 
impositions  of  the  cliiut's  upon  tho  trlbo  woro  nut  considered  illepli 
and  woro  rostrainod  in  souk*  di-^M-io  by  traditional  usage ;  amidit 
constant  war  and  cont'u^ilM),  tiu'  C'tltio  tribe  enjoyed  and  were  proal 
of  their  iII-re;^uIatod  and  inisi!hii'V«jus  fi'ci.-ilom  ;  aud  it  may  be  easilj 
understood  how,  in  tho  suctvcding  contury,  the  Celtic  popalatioit 
plundered  by  foreign  colonists,  oppressed  by  an  arbitrary  gomttr 
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and  bewildered  by  the  subtilities  of  the  English  law,  looked 
upon  this  dismal  period  as  the  good  old  time  which  they 
'  hoped  might  again  return. 

the  condition  of  the  native  tribes  was  evil,  still  worse  was 
f  those  who  lived  under  the  rule  of  Hibemicised  Norman 
These  noblemen  themselves,  many  of  whom  bore  the  title 
ds  of  Parliament,  had  been  gradually  assimilated  to  Celtic 
.  The  lesser  lords  had  lost  all  connexion  with,  and  forgotten 
allegiance  to  the  English  Grown ;  the  greater  occupied  an 
;uous  position  ;  professing  to  be  vassals  of  the  English  king, 
-etained  their  seats  in  the  Irish  Parliaments,  but  in  their 
lions,  under  the  shelter  of  palatine  privileges,  often  usurped, 
crovemed  after  such  fashion  as  they  chose.  The  original 
sh  settlers  had  long  since  either  fled  back  to  England  or  sunk 
lie  position  of  Celtic  dependants ;  to  supply  their  place^  Celtic 
ers  or  mercenaries  had  been  permitted  to  re-occupy  the  land  ; 
lus  had  grown  up  a  bastard  population,  ignorant  of  the  free- 
)f  the  Saxon  tenant,  but  not  completely  organised  upon  the 
system. 

le  devolution  of  these  estates,  especially  those  connected  with 
mentary  titles,  followed  the  line  of  feudal  heirship,  although 
bsence  or  minority  of  an  heir  often  forced  this  rule  to  be 
oned,  as  in  the  case  of  the  family  of  Butler.  The  tenants 
etainers  were  thus  spared  the  constant  dissensions  caused  by, 
aim  of  competitors  to  the  Celtic  chiefship ;  but  the  certainty 
ir  succession  may  have  enabled  these  lords  to  treat  their  sub- 
with  the  less  consideration.  The  tenants  were  exposed  to 
feudal  services  and  tribal  impositions ;  and  the  latter,  not 
ined  by  any  traditional  usage,  were  enforced  to  the  utmost 

of  endurance.  The  Celtic  Norman  lords  were  guilty  of  all 
olence  exhibited  by  Scotch  barons  in  the  feeblest  times  of  that 
:chy,  and  exacted  from  their  tenants  services  and  duties  as 
is  as  those  of  which  the  French  noblesse  have  been  accused, 
nfortunate  inhabitants  of  these  districts  enjoyed  neither  the 
m  of  English  law,  nor  the  practical  independence  of  the  Irish 
tnan.  The  impositions  under  which  the  common  people 
*ed  may  be  understood  by  a  summary  of  the  inquisitions  held 
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in  1537,  nuder  a  Eojal  Commissiou  to  inquire  into  the  sUtc  jf 
Ireland.* 

The  Commissioners,  who  were  Antony  St.  Lejror,  Gr-.'rj-? 
Poulet,  T.  Maync,  and  Wm.  Beruers,  despatched  for  ihe  par{-  ^ 
of  this  inquiry,  held  inquests  in  the  several  towns  and  couLiici 
which  they  visited.  There  remain  in  the  State  Papers  the  proMi:- 
ments  made  hy  the  juries  for  each  of  the  counties  except  Tippenrr, 
and  for  the  towns  of  Kilkenny,  Irishtown,  Clonmel,  Dunpurir, 
and  Waterford.  It  was  found  that  all  the  freeholders,  lav  tii 
spiritual,  char^jed  their  tenants  with  coyne  and  liver}',  with  foy  icJ 
pay,  with  summer  oats,  with  codies  and  coshies,  with  black  mrs. 
with  black  money,  with  the  maintenance  of  niustrons  and  carrii.'« 
services ;  nor  was  there  any  definite  limit  to  the  amount  of  the 
services,  so  that  they  were  exacted  at  the  mercv  of  each  indivitloii 
lord  or  his  harhinf^er.  Thus,  though  summer  oats  were  said  to  t« 
restricted  to  a  bushel,  or  a  bushel  and  a  half,  for  each  towulanJ.  i: 
was  found  that  they  were  demanded  in  far  greater  quantity ;  iL« 
number  of  attendants  on  each  horse  at  coint  and  livery  was  in  like 
manner  exceeded  :  and  coshies,  which  were  due  four  times  a  Trir, 
were  more  frequently  demanded,  and  in  some  instances  tailors  vera 
])ut  to  coin.:|:  as  well  as  masons  and  niq)enters;  and  the  muictn'Cf 
were  employed,  not  in  buildiiif^  castles  only,  but  halU,  kitchcDA. 
barns,  and  stables.  IJoside  thesti  services,  wbich  were  universal, 
there  were  others  locallv  or  ))artiallv  exacted.  In  the  countv  of 
AVaterfi>rd  there  were  customs  called  "  srahe"  and '*  bonneb/*  in 
addition  to,  or  as  modificaticais  of,  coin§  and  liver}'.  In  Tippertrr, 
Lord  (Jssorv  is  found  to  have  exacted  **  bovnes."  Lord  KilJire 
and  La<Iy  Kathcrini^  Poer  not  only  re({uircd  coin  and  livery  for 
their  horses  and  boys,  but  also  fur  all  their  f^uosts,  Kughsh  inJ 
Irish,  particularly  wlien  they  kept  Kaster  and  Christmas.  Lord 
Kildaro  also  requin'il  it  fnr  the  keeper  of  his  ^tud,  and  «'beD  Itf 
had  not  his  <;alIo\v«^'la^>es  at  homi\  lie  assessed  bis  kerne  and  Loj* 
U]>on  the  country.  He  re<piired  from  every  townland,  and  froB 
every  three  cotta»^es,  a  wurkman  fi»r  a  week  in  the  vcar  to  «** 
ditches  and   fastnesses  on  the  border,  and  an  axe -man  for  one  or 


*  State  Papers.  Ilmry  Vlll.,  V.I    II..  P.irt  0,  p.  TilO. 
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times  two  days,  to  cut  passages.  When  either  he,  or  Poer, 
jsory,  hunted,  their  dogs  had  to  be  supplied  with  bread  and 
or  butter.  When  the  deputy  or  any  greater  man  came  to 
Poer,  she  levied  a  subsidy,  at  her  pleasure,  for  meat,  drink, 
candles,  under  the  name  of  **  mertyeght."  When  Ossory  or  Poer 
ied  his  daughter,  the  former  demanded  a  sheep  from  every 
,  and  the  latter  a  sheep  from  every  husbandman  and  a  cow 
ery  village.  And  when  Iheir  sons  were  sent  to  England,  a 
te  was  levied  on  every  village  and  ploughland.  Lady  Poer 
from  every  tenant,  who  had  his  horse  or  cattle  stolen,  five 
;s  for  his  want  of  vigilance ;  she  also  took  a  fine  for  disobeying 
sergeant,  whether  he  were  right  or  wrong,  and  a  beef  called 
itroisk "  for  refusing  coin  and  livery  ;  and  when  she  took  a 
ley  to  Dublin,  an  assessment  was  made  for  the  costs  of  her 
ley.  In  addition  to  these  exactions,  some  lords  took  the  ten- 
produce  at  a  price  fixed  by  the  lords  themselves,  and  pre- 
jd  them  from  selling  without  leave,  or  obliged  them  to  sell  to 
t  one  person.  Others  regrated  provisions,  and  forestalled  the 
:et  in  wood,  coals,  and  victuals.  And  when  a  great  man  was 
>sed  to  have  a  poor  man's  freehold,  on  the  marches,  who  would 
)art  with  his  property,  the  lord  suffered  the  Irish  borderers  to 
oy  and  rob  him  until  he  was  driven  to  sell, 
n  the  towns  the  king's  laws  were  found  to  prevail ;  but  out  of 
either  the  Brehon  law  or  the  statutes  of  Kilcash  were  ex- 
?ely  obeyed,  or  the  lord  exercised  an  option  to  enforce  one  or 
•  system,  as  he  thought  most  beneficial  to  himself.  By  the 
on  law,  ofl'ences  were  atoned  for  by  fines,  fixed  by  law  with 
3nce  to  the  crime  and  the  position  of  the  parties,  and  a  portion 
e  fine  in  each  case  was  paid  to  the  Brehon,  an  unpaid  arbi- 
r,  who  had  no  other  emoluments.  In  Waterford,  Lady 
erine  Poer  took  from  both  plaintifi"  and  defendant,  as  her  fee, 
1  the  pound.  The  fines  for  theft  and  murder  were  increased 
iasure,  where  the  offsnder  was  a  man  of  substance, 
lany  instances  were  presented  of  robberies,  murders,  burnings, 
)utrages,  committed  by  individuals  named,  both  lay  and  spiri- 
It  was  also  further  complained  that  the  lords  erected  weirs 
a  impeded  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  ;  exacted  rewards  for 
ig ;  allowed  their  ferrymen  to  tap  casks ;  committed  riots, 
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forcible  entries,  and  false  imprisonmentB ;  bronght  ap  their  cLiI* 
dren  badly ;  declared  peace  and  war ;  made  penal  laws ;  extort 
unreasonable  castoms ;  succoured  thieves  and  robbers ;  used  lU 
Irish  language  and  apparel ;  put  out  English  and  took  in  Irish 
tenants ;  disobeyed  the  deputies*  summons  to  hostages,  and  coTetai 
their  own  lucre  rather  than  the  common  weal.  In  sereral  plioes 
sessions  were  not  held  regularly,  but  only  at  the  pleasure  of  th* 
lord. 

In  this  curious  enumeration  of  the  exactions  of  the  Hibemiciflel 
Norman  lords,  there  are  mingled  together  the  impositions  of  tfae 
Irish  chiefs,  the  rents  and  services  duo  to  a  feudal  lord,  the  re- 
muneration of  the  Irish  judge,  police  taxes,  and  the  profits  of  dis- 
honest tradings — all  unlimited,  and  enforced  when  and  in  sack 
manner  as  suited  the  local  chief;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  teDUt 
enjoyed  none  of  the  advantages  guaranteed  to  him  bj  any  of  the 
systems  thus  blended  together. 

In  Muuster,  the  chief  seat  of  this  misrule,  the  effects  vere 
Tisible  in  the  face  of  the  country.  In  1535,  Stephen  Ap  Uurj 
crossed  that  province  from  Dungarvan  to  Kilmallock,  and  thu 
describes  its  condition  : — **  All  this  journey  from  Dungarvan  then 
is  none  alive  that  ever  can  remember  that  ever  Englishman  of  «tf 
was  ever  iu  that  part.  Some  days  we  rode  sixteen  miles  of  vuM 
land,  the  which  was  Englishman's  ground,  yet  saw  never  so  goodlj 
woods,  so  goodly  meadows,  so  goodly  pastures,  and  so  goodlj 
rivers,  and  so  goodly  ground  to  bear  corn ;  and  where  the  reggrt 
were  tliat  had  borue  corn,  to  my  thinking  there  was  no  beast  toeit 
it,  not  this  twelve  year ;  and  that  it  was  the  moster  part  such  vtstiB 
all  our  journey."  *  Not  merely  were  the  tenants  oppressedpbatthc 
lesser  lords  were  crushed  by  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  The  head  of 
the  Southern  CicraUlincs  enjoyed  a  more  undisputed  power  is 
Munstor  than  the  king's  deputy  within  the  narrow  limits  of  ths 
English  Pule.  In  spite  of  his  exactions,  the  Earl  of  Desmoad 
himself  lived  in  stjualor  and  disorder.  His  chief  residence  «•* 
little  better  than  a  collection  of  dirty  farmhouses.  AVhen  bt 
abandoned  the  castle  hall  of  his  Norman  ancestors,  he  had  Ifl^ 
their  tastes  and  manners.     When  the  earl  was  captured  by  f8^ 

*  Ap  llarry  to  CromwcU,  6  Oct.,  1536,  Carcw  MSS.,  VoL  I.,  p.  7& 
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prise,  in  1647,  by  Sir  Edward  Bellingham,  and  brought  to  Dublin, 
he  is  thus  described  by  Hooker  :*  "  This  earl  was  very  rade  both 
in  gesture  and  apparel,  having,  for  want  of  nurture,  as  much  good 
manners  as  his  kerns  and  followers  could  teach  him.  The  deputy, 
having  him  in  Dublin,  did  so  instruct,  school,  and  inform  him, 
that  he  made  a  new  man  of  him,  and  reduced  him  to  a  conformity 
in  manners,  apparel,  and  behaviour  appertaining  to  his  estate  and 
degree ;  as  also  to  a  knowledge  of  his  duty  to  his  sovereign  and 
prince,  and  made  him  to  kneel  upon  his  knees  sometimes  an  hour 
together  before  he  knew  his  duty." 

English  writers,  assuming  that  the  Anglo-Irish  lords  of  Munster 
had  sunk  to  the  level  of  Irish  chiefs,  cite  the  case  of  the  Earl  of 
Desmond  as  a  description  of  the  barbarous  mode  of  life  of  the 
Celtic  population,  and  most  unfairly;  for,  in  fact,  the  Munster 
Oeraldines  had  lost  their  English  without  acquiring  Celtic  civili- 
sation.    Mr.  Brewer,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  second  volume  of 
the  Carew  MSS.,  citing  as  usual  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond, 
Bays  of  the  Celtic  chiefs  :  ''  Careless  of  art  and  literature,  indiffe- 
rent alike  to  the  customs  and  luxuries  of  civilisation,  the  Neals, 
O'Moores,   and  O'Connors — aisit  invidia   verbo — still  lived  in 
nnglazed  tents  and  savage  plenty,  exercising  their  martial  spirit 
in  plundering  their  neighbours'  beeves ;  whilst  the  squirearchy  of 
England,  not  to  mention  its  nobles,  were  gazing,  in  their  Tudor 
halls  and    stately  mansions,   on   the  trophies   of   Crecy  or  of 
Agincourt,  or  learned  the  lessons   of  chivalry  in  the  pages  of 
Froissart  or  Sir  John  Malory,  "f     This  is  the  natural  conclusion 
of  one  who  studies  only  English   authorities,  and  having  learnt 
from  them  the  condition  of  the  Anglo-Norman  lords  in  Munster, 
<uid  assuming  that  whatever  was  true  of  the  degenerate  Desmond 
^wtrue  a  fortiori  of  a  Celtic  chief,  concludes  that  the  0*Neil  or 
O'Donel  must  have  been  at  least  as  uncivilised.     As  to  0*Conor, 
he,  in  1587,  had  just  completed  his  new  castle  of  Dengen,  when  it 
Was  destroyed  by  the  lord  deputy ;  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
Elizabethan  houses  is  that  built  by  the  O'Donel  in  Donegal ;  the 
O'Neil  could  take  the  field  with  a  pomp  and  magnificence  exceeding 
^t  of  the  English  deputy. 

*  Chron.  of  Ireland,  p.  106. 

t  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  xxzii. 
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The  Butlers  exhibited  a  marked  exception  to  the  {renenl  cos- 
dition  of  the  Ivish-Xormnu  lords.  They  threw  themselre?  ncrc- 
servedly  into  the  policy  of  the  En<];lish  Goverument,  civii  vr 
rclij]fious.  Thoy  were  to  be  couuted  upon  by  the  GuytrrDiuiD:  :a 
every  emergency.  Only  upon  one  occasion  of  peculiar  exai-pi'nti-.a 
did  they,  during  the  TuJor  period,  engage  themselves  in  ^nj^f 
the  numerous  risings  ;  and  yet,  through  all  the  wars  of  ihc  ni^-a 
of  Elizabeth,  although  bharing  in  many  bIoo4ly  campaign?,  :Lt; 
seem  never  to  have  quite  forgotten  that  they  were  the  ftrlio^- 
countrvmcn  of  the  insurgent  Irish.  In  the  eyes  of  their  Emjli-li 
colleagues,  they  ofton  appeared  slack  in  Her  Majesty's  caQM*.  aii 
of  too  great  svmpathy  for  the  rebels.  The  character  of  liie  ^TtjJ 
Duke  of  Ormond  is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  family. 

In  the  liutlcr,  the  Muns:er  Geraldine,  and  the  O'Xiil  f-r 
O'Donel,  are  three  distinct  types  of  character.  The  thoronji 
English  and  the  pure  Celt  came  out  of  the  struggle  \\i:h  Locoar. 
The  Butler,  adhering  to  the  successful  sidi-,  passed  nniLJun'l 
through  the  troubles  of  Ireland,  until  the  fortunes  of  the  las:  Pake 
of  Ormond  were  shipwrecked  upon  the  rock  of  traditiunal  K'jraltj. 
The  O'Xeil  and  O'Donel  succumbed  in  an  unequal  strugu'le;  tc*  :f 
they  fell,  they  fell  with  honour,  and  left  a  name  of  which  Uit-r 
country  may  still  be  ]>n»ud  ;  but  the  bastard  race  of  the  Muustcf 
Geraldiue  possessed  all  the  faults  and  none  of  the  virtues  of  eiib^r 
nation.  'J'liev  cuuld  neither  obev  nor  command.  Thev  wore  1*1 
subjects  and  worse  rulers  ;  they  could  neither  remain  at  peace  nor 
boldly  wage  war  ;  tlu  y  c(»uld  neither  accept  IVotestanti:*m  ncyr 
strike,  when  the  time  came,  for  the  Church  to  wbieh  ihev  adbeftJ- 

AVithuut  ebecking  lor  one  mnmont  the  power  of  the  Enfrlisk 
Government,  they  i>lungrd  tiieir  drv«)ted  followers  into  utltr  raic. 
Lawless  in  their  origin,  thty  were  lawless  in  their  lives,  and  thej 
relied  alone  upt)n  the  s\\i)rd,  which  in  the  crisis  of  their  fate  the? 
hesitated  to  un>lie:itli.  Iwit  of  all  the  inhal*itants  of  Ireland. tboce 
under  the  imnudiate  govirnnieiit  of  the  English  king  were  iL' 
most  mist^nhlo.  The  a'-tual  eoi: dition  of  the  Pale  Las  not  IxeB 
described  by  any  Iri>h  histnriati.  Those  who  write  Irish  ListoiJ 
in  :in  anti-I'JiL:li>h  spirit  coi:rriitrate  tluir  attention  upon  the  suf- 
ferings of  till'  Ci  itic  tiiius  :  lor  tin  in  ah  iin.-  th^y  i  nu-rtain  an  oslirfl* 
tatious  sympathy,     'i  he  pn.«r  "  « ailh-woiki  r^  "  uf  the  l*ale  were 
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ascendants  of  the  foreign  invaders,  who  but  four  centuries  before 
id  disturbed  the  Celtic  paradise.     As  descendants  of  the  original 
l-doers,  and  the  agents  and  accomplices  of  the  English  Govern- 
ent,  they  seem  to  them  undeserving  of  commiseration.     English 
riters,  on  the  other  hand,  expatiating  on  the  confusion  and  mis- 
ile  of  the  Celtic  chiefs,  are  loth  to  admit  that  the  subjects  of  the 
Inglish  Crown  were  less  protected  and  more  oppressed  than  the 
etainers  of  an  O'Neil  or  O'Donel.     By  their  silence,  they  would 
3ave  their  readers  to  conclude  that  the  English  Pale,  the  scene  of 
English  rule  and  law,  was  a  peaceful  island  amidst  a  sea  of  dis- 
)rder.     Mr.  Froude,  who  would  represent  the  struggle  between  the 
English  king  and  the  native  Irish  as  portion  of  the  everlasting 
strife  of  justice  and  iniquity,  order  and  chaos,  avoids  describing 
the  English  Pale  as   contrasted  with   the  other   districts  of  the 
island ;  but  there  is  no  fact  more  clearly  demonstrated,  by  the 
evidence  of  contemporary  writers,  by  the  oflBcial  reports  of  the  vice- 
roys and  members  of  the  Irish  Government,  by  the  innumerable 
letters  now  published  from  the  State  Paper  OflSce,  than  this — that 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  the  English  of  the  Pale  were  the 
most  exposed  to  hostile  plunder,  having  the  least  means  of  resist- 
ance or  retaliation,  the  most  taxed,  the  most  oppressed,  the  worst 
governed.     They  suffered  all  the  evils  and  enjoyed  none  of  the 
benefits  of  the  feudal  or  tribal  system,  and  were  further  bowed  down 
beneath  the  burden  of  a  government  which  did  not  protect  them, 
Qor  permit  them  to  protect  themselves.     They  held  their  lands  at 
^k-rents;  they  were,  in  addition,  cessed  by  their  immediate  lords 
for  their  private  benefit ;  they  were  cessed  by  the  viceroy  for  his 
private  benefit ;  they  were  cessed  for  the  maintenance  of  soldiers 
^ho  did  not  protect  them  ;  they  were  called  out  to  the  hostings ; 
^beypaid  black-mail  to  the  adjoining  Irish  chiefs,  and  were  plun- 
dered notwithstanding.     At  the  same  time,  they  were  not  permitted 
^  fuse  themselves  into  the  neighbouring  population,  to  become 
Wsh,  and  thus  to  escape  from  misery  by   escaping   from  their 
government. 

The  English  statesmen  marvelled  that  the  marches  of  the  Pale 
Should  be  ever  receding — that  its  inhabitants  adopted  Irish  dress 
4Qd  manners,  and  would  have  made  themselves,  from  **  liege  sub- 
jects of  their  Lord  the  King,"  mere  Irish  and  savages.  We  should 
^ow  wonder  why  the  Pale  continued  to  exist  at  all,  and  how  the 
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EDglish  Government  of  that  time  were  able  to  keep  anj  Iboticg  ia 
the  island. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Pale,  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Dablin, 
was  plnndered,  and  the  snflering  of  the  inhabitantSy  is  shown  bj  a 
letter  of  Mr.  Dejthyko  from  Dublin,  dated  the  3rd  Sept.,  1533:^ 
"  It  may  please  your  Mastership  to  be  advertised  of  the  news,  thai 
be  in  this  country  bo  these.     No  doubt  here  be  very  well-disposed 
people,  and  full  of  abstinaunce.     Your  Mastership  knowcth  tbdr 
accustomed  ceremony  is  to  refrain  flesh  on  the  Wednesday,  bat 
also  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday.     This  is  a  mr 
sore  abstinaunce.    I  trust  to  Jcsu,  ye  shall  hear  that  there  sliall  It 
many  saints  among  them.    For  they  play  the  fox's  part,  ny  of  bens, 
when  he  could  not  reach  them.     For  I  assure  your  Mastership,  ill 
the  butchers  of  Dublin  hath  no  so  much  beaf  to  sell  as  would  mib 
one  mess  of  browes ;  so  as  they  use  white  meat  in  Dublin.  exc«pK 
it  be  in  my  Lord  of  Dublin's  house,  or  such  as  have  of  their  ovi 
provision.     And  cause  thereof  is,  they  be  nightly  robbed.    Tbcft 
hath  been  5  or  6  preys  taken  out  of  St.  Thomas,  within  thii  10 
days,  so  that  one  butcher  for  his  part  hath  lost  220  kiue.    And 
another  cause  is  the  country  is  so  quiet  that  they  dare  not  ride  Mt 
one  mile  out  of  the  town,  to  buy  any  manner  of  victuals ;  and  tbej 
make  their  complaint  to  the  Deputy,  and  the  wind  hath  blown  hia 
80  in  the  eyes  that  ho  cannot  hear  them.     But  it  is  a  cobbob 
saying,  'who  is  so  doaf  as  he  that  list  not  to  hear?'     Soai  tki 
poor  butchers  be  remediless,  and  have  closed  up  their  shops^  ui 
have  taken  to  making  of  prekcs,  thinking  there  is  a  new  Lent"* 

In  1515,  Patrick  Finglas,  Baron  of  the  Irish  Exchequer,  thv 
describes  the  Pale : — 

'*  In  the  four  shires  which  obey  the  king's  laws,  called  Mcath, 
Louth,  Dublin,  and  Kildare^  the  aforesaid  abominable  order  of 
COPTIC  and  livory  was  begun  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Desmond,  bob  of 
James ;  he  was  then  the  king's  deputy ;  for  which  order  and  pisoi* 
dent  he  was  put  to  oxoculion.  And  then  said  order  shortly  begM 
and  was  renewed  within  these  thirtv  years;  covne,  and  livenr. asd 
carting,  carriages,  journies,  and  other  impositions  for  hostingSpiod 
journies,  and  wilful  war,  began  since  that  time.     The  depotiei' 

*  State  Papere.  Vitl.  II.,  Pt.  3.  p.  181. 
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B  go  to  cuddies,  and  put  cojne  and  livery  in  all  places  at  their 
mre,  and  do  stir  up  great  war,  that  now,  by  the  aforesaid  extort 
IS  and  precedents,  all  the  king's  subjects  of  the  said  four  shires 
ear  hand  Irish,  and  wear  their  habits  and  use  their  tongue,  so 
ley  are  clean  gone  and  decayed ;  and  there  is  not  eight  of  the 
s,  knights,  esquires,  and  gentlemen  of  the  four  shires  but  be  in 
,  and  their  land  be  made  waste ;  and  without  brief  remedy  be 

they  must  sell  their  lands  and  go  to  some  other  land/'* 
[n  1538,  the  Council  gave  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  certain  in- 
stions  to  be  declared  to  the  king  for  the  weal  and  reformation 
reland.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  their  statement  of  the 
lition  of  the  Pale : — 
''  1.  You  shall  instruct  the  king  of  the  great  decay  of  this  land ; 

neither  the  English  order,  tongue,  or  habit  has  been  used,  nor 
king's  laws  obeyed  above  20  miles  in  compass.  2.  This  decay 
veth  by  the  immoderate  taking  of  coyne  and  livery  without 
sr,  after  men's  own  sensual  appetites ;  cuddies,  gartie,  taking 
Aanes  for  felonies,  murders,  and  all  other  offences,  alterages, 
igis,  sanities,  and  slaughtiaghes,  and  other  like  abusions  and 
ressions.  8.  Also,  by  default  of  English  inhabitants,  which  in 
Bs  past  were  archers  and  had  feats  of  war,  and  good  servants  in 
r  houses  for  defence  of  the  country  in  times  of  necessity ;  but 

the  inheritors  of  the  land  of  the  Englishry  have  admitted  to 
heir  tenants  those  of  the  Irishry,  which  can  live  hardily  without 
id  or  other  good  victuals ;  and  some  for  lucre  to  have  more  rent, 

some  for  other  impositions  than  English  husbands  be  able  to 
!,  together  with  oppression  of  coyne  and  livery,  have  expelled 
n ;  and  so  is  all  the  country,  in  effect,  made  Irish.  4.  By  the 
tion  of  ancient  men,  all  the  English  lords  and  gentlemen  within 

Pale  heretofore  kept  retinues  of  English  yeomen  in  their 
ses,  after  the  English  fashion,  according  to  the  extent  of  their 
is;  but  now  they  keep  horsemen  and  knaves,  who  live  upon  the 
g's  subjects,  and  not  in  their  houses;  and  they  keep  no  hospi- 
ty,  but  live  upon  the  poor  people.  5.  The  liberties  of  the 
iporal  lords  of  this  laud  have  been,  and  are,  very  prejudicial  to 
!  king  and  the  weal  of  the  laud,  for  that  by  their  abuse  the  king 

♦  Carew  MSS. ,  Vol.  I.,  p.  7. 
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has  lost  the  clue  obeilicuce  and  stroiifrth  of  the  inhalitantf:.  ari  Lii 
rojjnlities  and  revenues  there.     6.   The  blurk  rents  and  tri;  i:*>r« 
which  Irishmen,  by  violence,  have  obtained  <if  the  kind's  suijrtru. 
are  a  great  mischief;  and  vet,  when   the   doputifs  ^o  uf^io  Uie 
Irishmen  by  the  aid   of  the  kinj^'s  subjects  for  redrt-sa  cf  iLtii 
nightly  and  daily  robberies,  they  keep  all  they  get  to  their  own  u««, 
and  restore  nothing  to  the  poor  people.     7.  Another  hurt  !•  iLe 
committing  of  the  governance  of  the  land  to  native  lonls.  alJ  iLc 
frequent  change  of  deputies.     8.  liy  the  negligent  keeping  of  d< 
king's  records,  and  by  grants  of  clerk's  oflices  of  ilie  four  C^cru 
to  persons  unlearned  or  not  expert  in  the  same,  the  kixjg*s  Cucrtf 
and  revenues  arc  greatly  di  cayed  and  his  records  imbvriled,  acJ 
inheritance  and  right  thereby  unknown.     9.  The  king  Las  josi  isJ 
given  away  his  mannors,  customs,  and  other  revenues,  eo  u  be 
hath  not  now  whereof  to  maintain  a  deputy  fur  the  defence  of  lui 
subjects/'* 

This  is  one  of  the  most  abject  confessions  ever  pnUiibcd 
by  a  government ;  it  may  be  thus  summarised : — The  bead  of 
the  government  is  chosen  for  party  purposes,  anil  exercise  hii 
power  corrniuly ;  tlie  (►ttieials  are  corruptly  appointed,  and  iff 
wholly  uuiit  to  fuilil  tlieir  duties;  justice  is  not  administered, Older 
is  not  preserved,  the  king's  revenues  have  been  embezzled,  and 
there  is  no  means  to  niaintiiin  the  semblance  of  an  execotiif; 
under  these  circumstances,  the  people  are  plundered  by  and  vith 
the  connivance  of  the  ^ieeroys  ;  they  are  rackrented  by  their  land- 
lords, tlicv  are  ri'bled  bv  legalised  banditti,  thev  are  harmsMd  bT 
the  Iri^h  eneniy«  and  the  Knglish  prefer  **  Irish  barbarism**  to  th< 
miserable  c«>ii<liti()U  to  which  tlie  iniipiity  of  tbeir  own  gOTeranefit 
has  reduced  tbeni.  Vet  tliis  is  not  a  [loliticul  pamphlet,  nor  tht 
statement  of  an  opitDiunt  of  tlie  gDVernmeiit;  it  is  a  solemn  Statt 
Paper,  signed  by  ibi:  two  arclibislu^ps.  the  iJishop  of  Meath,  tb 
Grand  Prior  of  Kilniainliam.  the  Abbots  of  St.  Thomas'f,  SL 
Mary*s,  and  Lowtli.  the  Lnrd  Trimbb-stm],  nnd  three  of  the  jadpL 

In  the  great  oniiiianee  for  the  government  of  Ireland.  loS4,tkl 
condition  of  the  tenants  of  tlie  Pale  may  be  gathered  from  theiflli 
which  it  prohibits  on  the  part  of  the  landlord;}. 

•  Curew  MSS,  Vul.  I.,  p.  00  :    Suuc    Tai^er*,  Henry  Vlll.,  Vol.  Hi 
rt.  3.  p.  IClV 
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"  Item.  Whereas  dyvers  lords  and  gentlemen  within  the  four 
(hires  used  to  take  night  suppers,  called  cuddies,  of  their  tenants, 
lervants,  and  adherents,  bringing  with  them  as  many  as  would  go 
irith  them,  without  refusing  any;  whereby  they  did  not  only 
)ppress  them  that  gave  such  suppers,  but  also  their  neighbours, 
;he  king's  subjects,  five  or  six  miles  about,  with  their  horse  and 
borse  keepers,  and  also  they  took  a  peck  of  oats  of  every  plough  in 
;he  seed  time,  called  the  great  horse  or  chief  horse's  peck,  &c. 

**  Item.  Where  some  gentlemen  use,  whensoever  the  king's 
leputy  or  any  other  lord  or  gentleman  come  to  their  house,  to  cess 
he  substance  of  their  charges  and  expenses  that  they  be  at  by  the 
receiving  of  any  such,  and  on  their  poor  tenants  levy  the  same,  as 
veil  as  they  do  their  rent,  &c. 

"  Item.  Whereas  divers  lords  and  gentlemen,  their  sons,  ser- 
rants,  and  adherents,  take  by  compulsion  of  divers  of  the  king's 
subjects  in  the  march,  sums  of  money,  kine,  and  horse,  called 
bienges,  for  to  have  their  favours  menacing  them  that  refuse  to 
jive  such  bienges  to  destroy  them. 

"  Item.  That  no  lord  or  captain  compel  any  of  the  king's 
subjects  to  send  their  carts  and  men,  upon  their  own  proper  costs, 
A)  draw  stuiST  to  their  buildings,  or  there  to  labour  at  their  own 
charges,  unless  it  be  upon  the  marches  for  making  fortresses  and 
ortifications  against  the  Irish  for  the  defence  of  the  country."* 

The  lord  deputy's  (Lord  L.  Grey)  book,  in  1537,  represents 
he  tenants  of  the  Pale  and  march  as  suffering  almost  the  same 
•ppressions  as  the  jurors  of  Munster  complained  of  in  1537.  It 
ommences  thus : — 

**  Item.  There  is  no  march  borderer,  lord,  knight,  esquire,  or 
:entleman,  but  hath  more  thieves  belonging  to  him  than  true 
aen ;  and  the  same  doth  rob  and  spoil  the  king's  subjects,  and 
oaintained  by  their  masters,  these  knowing  the  same;  and  for 
tvery  manner  of  offence  done  by  their  said  servants  to  the  king's 
labjects,  their  masters  will  never  do  any  punishment  for  the  same. 

"  Item.  For  the  most  of  the  great  men  of  the  English,  being 
borderers,  maketh  several  peaces  with  the  Irishmen  that  bordereth 
upon  them,  which  causeth  divers  spoils  and  invasions  to  be  made 

•  State  Papers,  Henry  VIII.,  Vol.  II.,  Ft  3,  pp.  210-11. 
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on  the  borders,  and  the  experience  thereof  is  divers  times  k«z  ; 
for  i;vhenever  each  spoil  or  robbery  is  made,  it  is  upon  a  poor 
freeholder,  or  upon  some  poor  gentlemnirs  lauds,  and  iLe  frrfcit 
captain*s  lauds  shall  go  free  without  hurt. 

"  Item.  The  greatest  captain  of  ihtt  Kuglish  borders  nill  coc 
keep  no  horse  or  boy  in  his  own  house,  for  the  most  ])art :  bu:  aJ 
shall  be  at  coin  or  livery  upon  the  king's  tenants  all  the  virAr. 

"  Item.  Every  marcher  is  likewise  ;  and  in  effect  e\erj  Ecp- 
lish  gentleman  in  Meath,  Uryull  (Louth),  and  the  couuty  cf 
Kildare. 

"  Item.  If  any  of  the  said  march  captains  have  any  soci,  the? 
shall  have  such  liberties,  that  whatsoever  tlav  do  to  anv  of  titf 
king's  subjects,  or  whatsoever  niisdcmoiinour  they  be  of,  urirhi:- 
soever  misdemeanour  or  wrong  they  commit,  upon  complaint  nudf 
to  their  father  there  shall  bo  no  redress  nor  punishment  by  iheir 
fathers  done  therefor. 

**  Item.  If  any  of  those  great  captains  be  disposed  to  bite  ity 
poor  man*s  freehold  that  is  on  the  march  borders,  if  the  frt.-irLi/Ider 
will  refuse  to  sell  the  said  froebubl  to  his  lord,  then  the  lord  viil 
suffer  the  Irish,  not  oiilv  to  dostrov  the  said  freeliolder  and  rob  him, 
but  also  burn,  di^tiny,  ai:d  wasU-  ti.e  said  freehold  ;  and  tben  thi 
poor  freeholdir  must  of  tino  'pure  '^  force  be  driven  to  sell  the  ml 
freehold  to  the  lord,  or  l\>v  to  hiive  no  pro  lit  tliereof. 

"  Item.  The  said  lords  and  i^Teat  men  make  ]H'nal  la«i  apoa 
hills,  to  poll  pile  ?]  the  pnnr  people  ;  and  if  any  poor  man  oSeoi 
that  law,  he  sliall  pay  the  pLiialry  williout  any  forgiveness. 

**  Item.  Till  SI'  ;^ri':it  men  do  use  such  n)yal  jurisdiction  tiJil 
if  a  tenant  of  theirs  sell  a  eow  or  a  hi>g  to  liis  neighbour,  he  shiU 
pay  a  ihie  to  the  lurd,  btcuuse  he  had  not  the  lord*s  license  to  kII 
the  cow  or  ln>i^. 

**  Item.  Thes«»  captains  will  have  everything,  as  kine,  swine. 
hens,  chicken,  eai^nis,  «»r  any  «Tl:ir  ti.inu'  lliat  the  poor  peopli 
hath,  that  is  under  thi  ..i.  at  tin  ir  «i*.vn  iirii-e  ;  and  if  the  poi>r  dub 
make  auv  refusal,  tlnir  '  i  il^'i  ^  siiall  I-l-  takiii  forthwith. 

'*  Item.  The  sai.i  h  \-\<.  niaivi;.  r>.  a!..l  ;:ii;tlemon,  if  they  hi«f 
any  land  in  the  I'.i:i:'.i-h  r,i!«  i.Il'.i  iMilii::,  wLi-n  tluy  come  tlxitbtf 
for  any  cause,  ihi-y  »«.:  iLt.ir  h^r.-is  i.>  euiii  and  livery  upon  tbeir 
tenants. 
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**  Item.  Every  man  of  lands,  for  the  most  part,  if  an  Irish 
tenant  will  give  him  more  money  for  a  farm  than  an  Englishman 
payeth,  he  will  put  out  the  Englishman  and  put  in  the  other,  and 
thus  many  English  farmers  be  put  from  their  farms. 

"  Item,  that  such  lords  and  gentlemen,  which  have  servants 
that  doth  daily  rob  and  spoil  the  king*s  subjects,  their  lords  and 
,  masters  know  their  robbing  and  spoiling ;  and  when  they  be  com- 
plained on  to  their  lords  and  masters  and  so  taken,  then  they  keep 
them  for  a  time,  and  after  for  five  marks,  or  such  fine  as  the 
master  and  the  thief  can  agree,  the  thief  shall  go  at  large  again, 
and  the  poor  man  shall  have  no  remedy  of  such  things  as  was 
taken  from  him. 

"  Item,  all  such  men  as  have  lands  lying  upon  the  border,  doth 
commonly  lye  within  the  English  Pale  in  safety  themselves,  and 
see  nothing  to  the  keeping  of  their  lands  nor  of  their  country, 
which  is  great  hurt  for  the  defence  thereof. 

"  Item,  most  commonly,  when  the  deputy  goeth  forth  on  host- 
ing, sending  his  letters  to  the  lords  and  gentlemen  to  wait  upon 
him  to  serve  the  king,  they  do  fain  excuses,  one  or  other;  that 
in  case  they  do  not  go  upon  one  that  is  their  mortal  enemy,  or  else 
the  journey  to  be  to  their  fantasy,  they  tary  at  home,  by  reason 
whereof  they  put  the  deputy  and  his  company  to  great  danger."  * 

The  exactions  levied  upon  the  English  tenants  were  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  lord  depu- 
ties, commencing  with  the  Gerald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  increased  suc- 
cessively the  amount  which  they  levied ;  and  it  was  assessed,  not 
upon  the  amount  in  any  year  which  the  land  produced,  but  upon 
the  tenant's  holding,  whether  in  tillage  or  fallow.  This  practice  is 
very  clearly  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Luttrell,  in  1537. 

*•  Item,  the  Welshmen,  marchers  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  the 
Geraldines,  the  Baron  of  Delvin,  and  all  other  marchers  borderers 
of  the  said  four  shires  of  Dublin,  Meath,  Kildare,  and  Louth,  until 
now  of  late,  used  as  yet,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  Baron, 
and  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  it  is  used,  to  cess  the  wastes  with 
coin,  as  well  as  that  as  manured ;  and  whatsoever  thing  may  be 
found  on  the  said  wastes,  whether  it  be  men  passing  through  or 

•  Lord  Deputy's  Book,  State  Papers,  Henry  VIII.,  Vol.  II.,  Part  3,  p.  476. 
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cattle,  tlioy  do  take  them  for  the  coin,  or  else  thev  accoaut  the  «u!d 
the  wastes  should  come  to  ;  and  when  it  is  set,  they  Icty  theroi.'f  *Jie 
whole  ;  and  as  it  is  said  the  said  baron's  kcmc  taketh  for  the  mzm 
wastes  of  other  lands  and  villages  manured,  of  the  owners  of  '^^ 
same  wastes,  which  causcth  much  waste  to  continue,  more  iL&= 
would  do.     Item,  the  first  coin  of  pillowr^lasses,  called  coin  i*i;C. 
that  was  cessed  in  these  quarters  within  this  Gfty  rears,  that  Geral-i. 
the  father  to  Gerald,  late  Earl  of  Kildare,  cessed  in  the  count r  if 
Kildare^  was  one  Barret,  having  but  twonty-fuur  spears,  who  cum 
to  him,  being  exiled  out  of  Connau<^ht.     Item,  the  said  giiluv- 
glasses  so  increased,  in  the  time  of  Gerald  the  father,  that  in  L:« 
time  they  came  to  120  spears  ;  most  part  to  the  charge  of  the  «uJ 
countv,  which  his  son  GiTald  cessed  on  Irish  oftentimes,  and  dif- 
charged  much  the  said  county  of  them  and  their  charge.    I&em, 
the  first  two  earls,  being  deputies,  took  no  coin  in  the  heart  of  the 
Ensrlish   Pale  of  the   countv   of  l)iiblin,   Moath,  or  Loath,  bat 
coming  through,  for  one  night  and  one  day.  to  be  in  one  plter. 
Item,  the  Haron  of  Delvin,  being  substitute  deputy  under  the  »ii 
earl,  then  being  in  Knglaiid,  was  the  first  that,  going  throuirh  ihi: 
said  part,  took  coin  for  two  nights  and  two  days,  which  was  ntur 
before  soon.     Itnn,  tho  Karl  of  Ossory,  after  boing  deputy,  iu  :'« 
first  rebi'llion  of  thi*  traitnr  O'Connor,  and  the  Geruldiue^.  tfi^r 
took  coin  within  tho  s:ii<l  f]iiartor  for  fi)ur  nights  and  days  in  om 
place,  whioh  was  ncvor  sci-n    before  there.     Item,  after  the  inJ 
P2arlof  KiKlari',  np«>n  tlio  said  iinri'dciit,  took  there  coin  and  liven, 
as  is  aforosalil,  foIliiu-i:i«^  tho  prt'ordi  nt  of  the  said  baron,  for  t«i) 
davs  and  nii^hts.     Item,  tho  said  ciamtv  of  Kildare  and  elsevlierc 
in  niarohos,  wlioro  tho  suil  coiitiinnil  c<>in  is  taken,  was  extended 
to  boar  tilt!  same  in   no  iiidilViri-nt  sort  :  for  some  twentv  aotti 
many  plaoos  arc  chargod  as  muoh  as  100  acres  in  nianj  other 
places;  so  tliat  their  lands    wlu)  arc]  in  favour  or  had  will  ante 
the  Karls  of  Kildan'.  and  otht-r  niaroh  captains,  have  that  frccdoBt 
and  others  not->aKo  tlio  r:i|i:aiii  of  tho  marohes  of  Dublin  and  hif 
kinsmen,  callo-l  tin*  Wfl-^htiini,  and  the  Haron  of  Slane  and  hif 
kinsmen,  over  and  hi-^idfs  tlirii-  O'ljn  an  1  foys,  which  is  to  takebont 
moat  and  inan*s  lufat.  olaimiiiu'  u   r>r  no  duo,  taketh  id  ereij  vil" 
lago  unilor  thoir  Jmi^  iii*:i<>ii.  tpiarri  rly  certain   money  for  their 
expenses,  called   i»\oraho,  sonic  ol  tht-iu   Vh.  id.,  some  Si.. 


■ 
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s.,  and  others  2s.  Item,  all  lords,  and  gentlemen,  and  farmers, 
they  be  horsemen  of  the  said  four  shires,  very  few  excepted, 
kketh  horse  meat  and  man*s  meat  for  their  horsekeepers,  and  for 
1  other  horses  and  their  keepers  that  resorteth  to  their  houses, 
pen  the  poor  farmers  continually,  which  little  precinct  [i.e.,  the 
nglish  Pale  as  it  then  existed]  is  not  much  more  than  twenty 
dies  in  length,  ne  in  bredth,  and  yet  within  the  same  precinct 
lany  times  both  some  lords  and  gentlemen  setteth  the  charge  of 
leir  horses  and  their  keepers  over  their  farmers.''* 

It  may  be  asked,  were  not  the  king's  courts  then  sitting  in 
>ublin,  and  could  not  the  tenant  appeal  to  the  common  law  of 
.ngland  against  these  injustices  ?  The  tenants  could  not  generally 
0  80  ;  nor  had  they  done,  were  they  likely  to  obtain  redress.  It 
as  the  interest  of  the  lords  to  keep  the  peasantry  perfectly  sub- 
jrvient  to  themselves,  and  they  forbade  actions  to  be  brought  in 
le  king's  courts.  "I  have  been  informed,^' writes  Allen,  **  that 
ivers  march  lords  and  captains  hath  made  laws  among  themselves, 
aat  whosoever  under  any  their  rules  pursue  any  action  at  the 
ing's  law  shall  forfeit  five  marks."  f  Had  they  dared  to  transgress 
Qch  a  prohibition,  they  had  not  much  profited  themselves ;  they 
ould  have  probably  found  that  the  men  of  the  gown  were  capable 
f  as  great  extortion  as  the  men  of  the  sword.  Contemporary 
uthority  describes  the  courts  as  insufficient  and  corrupt : — *'  There 
e  as  many  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench  and  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
nd  as  many  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  and  as  many  officers, 
linisters,  and  clerks,  in  every  of  the  said  county,  as  ever  there  was, 
hen  all  the  land  for  the  more  part  were  subject  to  the  law  ;  where- 
)re  the  said  subjects  be  so  grievously  vexed  daily  with  the  said 
3urt8,  that  they  be  glad  to  sell  their  freeholds  for  ever,  rather  than 
)  suffer  alway  the  exactions  of  the  said  courts,  like  as  the  free- 
olders  of  the  marches,  where  the  king's  laws  be  not  obeyed,  be  so 
exed  by  extortion,  that  they  be  glad  in  likewise  to  sell  their  lands 
nd  freeholds  to  such  persons,  that  compelleth  them,  by  means  of 
xtortion,  to  make  alienation  thereof,  rather  than  always  to  bear 
.nd  be  under  the  said  extortion. "+ 

'  Justice  Luttrell's  Book,  State  Papers,  Henry  VIII.,  Vol.  II.,  Pt  3,  pp.  602-5. 

t  Allen  to  Cromwell,  idem,  p.  496. 
t  State  Papers,  Henry  VIII.,  Vol.  II.,  Pt.  3,  p.  9. 
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If  even  the  courts  T\'cre  disposed  to  award  justice,  they  verr 
seldom  sat ;  and  when  they  sat,  challenges  for  consangainitj  asJ 
want  of  freehold  rendered  trials  abortive,  and  wore  oat  the  jaron. 
In  addition  to  their  other  suffering,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pkc 
were  called  out  to  attend  constant  hostings,  which  were  fmfileu 
of  any  result,  ccsscd  for  the  support  of  soldiers  who  did  not  prot««: 
them,  and  ccsscd  for  the  payment  of  black  rent  to  Irish  chieflaiLi, 
who  nevertheless  plundered  them.     It  is  not  wonderful  that  liirj 
are   described   as   unable   to   yield   any  revenue   to   the   Eogriiih 
Government.     '*  The  inhabitants  of  the  four  shires  bare  been  lo 
spoiled,  oppressed,  and  robbed,  that  they  bo  not  of  ability  to  pve 
your  Highness  any  notable  thing  otherwise  than  they  be  charged 
already.'"^     If  the  native   Irish   had  cause   to   complain  of  ib« 
English  Government,  the  English  natives  of  the  Pale  had  tenfo!] 
reasons  for  dislovaltv. 

The  seaboard  English  towns  were  an  exception  to  the  genenl 
condition  of  the  English  settlers.  Tliey  were  wholly  neglecud, 
and  thus  enjoyed  c()m])lete  municipal  indei)endcnce ;  proiectei  bj 
their  wails,  thoy  wore  secure  from  the  incursions  of  the  adjoinici: 
tribes,  with  whom  they  formed  peaceful  and  commercial  relaliocs : 
and,  above  all,  they  were  practically  free  from  the  interferecce  of 
the  Kngllsh  i•Xl'lMltiv(^  At  this  date  they  enjoyed  considerdle 
prosperity;  of  wliioh  the  c:iso  of  Galway  is  an  example.  In  tb« 
mayoralty  of  Fit/.stoplion,  111)8,  the  important  communication  ffoo 
Lough-a-thaliii  to  Pontiivuuriinc,  which  would  have  opened  an  eaij 
passagi!  bt^twoiMi  i^uii^h  Corrib  and  the  sea,  was  commenced,  bai 
never  conipU'toJ  :t  in  li><^U  thoy  repaired  their  city  after  a  destroe- 
tivo  tire  ;  in  1505  they  puvod  their  streets,  erected  an  hospital,  and 
isolated  their  city  by  a  broad  fosse;  in  \oV3  they  extended  their 
city  wall,  and  ern'ted  «jiiiiys.{ 

Limerick  is  thus  described  in  1530  bv  Mr.  William  Bodr.  ta 
agent  or  spy  t»f  C'roni well's  : — **  i'hc  city  of  Limerick  is  a  wondrou 
projicr  city,  and  a  sM'uni;,  and  standeth  environed  with  the  river  of 
Shenon  ;  and  it  may  be  called  Little  London,  for  the  situation  and 

*  Thi*  I«>riiiK']iiitY  .iiul  Council  to  tiio  Lin^,  State  Papcn,  Henry  VIIL 

Vol.  II.,  \\  :«,  p.  :is). 

t  1 1  aril i man's  "  llihturv  mI  (i^iUav.'*  p.  70. 
{  IJ.,  p.  77. 
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9  plenty,  but  the  castle  hath  need  of  reparation."*  So  entirely 
3re  these  towns  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  the  central  Govern- 
ent,  that  in  1524  the  cities  of  Cork  and  Limerick,  like  indepen- 
nt  imperial  cities  of  the  continent,  carried  on  a  war  against  each 
ber  by  sea  and  laud,  sent  ambassadors,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of 

tace.f 

It  may  be  anticipated  that  the  royal  revenues  from  Ireland  were 

considerable.  In  1537  the  Council  reported  the  revenue  to  be  7000 

arks  a  year  (£4666),  although  the  treasurer  thought  it  should 

ich  £5000  per  annum.!     In   1542  the  revenue  was  estimated 

follows  : — 


From  the  king's  lands,          .         .         .  £6069 

2 

7 

Customs, 819 

13 

4 

Fee-farms  of  Dublin  and  Drogheda,       .       200 

0 

0 

Petty  farms,  homages,  &c.,    ...         11 

5 

8 

The  twentieth  part  of  the  spirituality,    .      287 

2 

n 

The  king's  subsidy,  temporal  and  spiritual,  569 

8 

8 

Annual  permanent  Deductions  : 
Annuities  and  proxies, 

perpetual,  .         .  £  182  13 

Salaries,        .         .         .     1131  12 


£7450  11  11 J  Irish, 


6 


1814    6    Si 
£6136    5    «   Irish. 


Further  temporary  Deductions  : 
Pension   to    the    Grand 

Prior  of  Jerusalem,    .  £  500     0     0 
Compensation     to     the 

members  of  suppressed 

religious  houses,         .       759     8     4 


1259    8     4 


Net  certain  Revenue, 


.£4877    2    4Irish.§ 


•  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  105. 

t  Hardiman's  "  History  of  Galway,"  pp.  77,  78. 

:  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  118.  §  Id.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  200. 
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Tbe  expenditure  to  be  met  for  the  maintenance  of  tbe  depan. 
military  purposes,  and  the  wages  of  the  army,  amonuteJ,  a:  ttui 
date — a  period  of  profound  peace — to  £798*2  6s-  8d.  The  miii- 
tarv  force  then  maintained  in  Ireland  was  as  follons  : — The  Lri 
deputy's  retinue,  two  officers  and  one  hundred  horsemen,  at  the 
yearly  cost  of  i>  1360  16s.;  Mr.  R.  St.  Lcger*s  retinae,  two  officen 
and  one  hundred  horsemen,  at  the  yearly  cost  of  £1360  16s. :  tbe 
Master  of  the  Ordnance,  two  officers  and  one  hundred  hackbntteeri : 

Mr.  Brereton*s  retinue,  three  officers  and  one  bandred  and  fifiT 

• 

archers ;  the  Knight  Marshars  retinue,  one  officer  and  thirty-tvo 
horsemen ;  the  Clerk  of  the  Chcck*s  retinue,  ten  horsemen ;  tbe 
Treasurer's  retinue,  forty  horsemen.  Tbe  entire  force  consisted  of 
nine  officers  and  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  soldiers,  costiiuf 
yearly,  exclusive  of  Ordnance  stores,  X7175  13s.  4d. ;  or  the  then 
enormous  sum  of  £13  2s.  8d.  each.*  Tbe  regular  force  at  the 
command  of  the  deputy  was,  in  number,  about  equal  to  half  ofthi 
Dublin  Metropolitan  Police ;  but  it  was  generally  reinforced  by  the 
levy  of  the  Pale,  and  the  following  of  the  Earl  of  Ossory ;  th« 
former,  however,  could  not  be  kept  on  foot  above  a  fortnight  it  th« 
time,  and  the  latter  wore  only  active  when  employed  against  ihi 
personal  enemies  of  their  house.  The  paucity  of  the  stanJiD^ 
force  at  the  command  uf  the  deputy  must  never  be  overlooked,  if 
we  would  di'sire  to  estimate  his  great  power  for  mischiefyand  feeble- 
ness for  good. 

In  the  foregoing  stattunont  of  the  condition  of  this  island  no 
reference  is  made  to  **  national  "  writers  ;  with  few  exceptioni,  th« 
autlioritios  cited  are  the  statements  of  the  professional  agents  of  th« 
English  Ciovernmont.  Tho  conclusion  is  the  more  irresistible  lai 
disheartening.  After  the  lapse  of  three  centuries  we  bear  the  eofli' 
plaints  of  a  plundered  and  misgoverned  people,  handed  ofcrto 
utter  anarchy,  and  delivered  into  the  bunds  of  the  powcrfnl,  tjna- 
nous,  and  ungodly.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  most  miserdJ' 
condition  ?  English  writers  would  only  assert  that  it  arose  iriNS 
the  uncivilised  and  untamable  Celtic  nature.  But  were  the  Celf 
a  nation  hating  all  rule  and  onlor,  and  by  destiny  given  overly 
chaos  and  degradation  ?     Such  at  least  was  not  the  opinion  of  the 

•  Carew  M.S.S..  Vol.  I.  p.  200. 
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Irish  Council,  who  write  in  1533: — "As  to  the  surmise  of  the 
bruteness  of  the  people,  and  the  incivility  of  them,  no  doubt,  if 
there  were  justice  used  among  them,  they  would  be  found  as  civil, 
wise,  and  polite,  and  as  active  as  any  other  nation/'*  Had  this 
supposed  infection  of  the  Celtic  blood  corrupted  all  colonists,  Saxon 
and  Norman?  were  all  the  dwellers  in  Ireland,  of  whatsoever  nation, 
lovers  of  disorder,  contemners  of  justice,  disorderly,  violent,  blood- 
thirsty— in  a  word,  were  all  our  ancestors  madmen  ? 

This  ill  accords  with  the  fact  that  the  portions  of  the  island 
most  disordered  and  oppressed,  whose  peasantry  were  most  pillaged 
and  degraded,  were  precisely  those  under  the  immediate  control  of 
the  Government.     As  in  all  similar  cases,  the  root  of  the  evil  was 
the  executive  itself.     But  the  true  accusation  against  the  English 
Government  is  the  direct  contrary  of  that  usually  urged.     They 
exercised  no  constant  tjranny;  they  hatched  no  perpetual  con- 
spiracies against  the  native  Celts ;  they  were  too  feeble  and  imbecile 
to  essay  such  projects  ;  they  neither  did,  nor  could,  nor  attempted 
to  do  anything ;  their  crime  was  not  the  commission  of  violence, 
but  the  total  neglect  of  duty.     A  phantom  Government,  posted  at 
Dublin,  fulfilled  none  of  the  duties  of  a  ruler,  but  by  its  presence 
prevented  the  formation  of  any  other  authority  or  form  of  rule. 
Weak  as  was  the  executive,  behind  it,  beyond  the  Channel,  was 
the  might  of  England,  ever  ready  to  strike  down  any  person  or  party 
who  might  attempt  to  govern.     Cowed  and  disheartened,  Celt  and 
Norman  alike  subsided  into  ruin.     What  had  been  the  policy  of 
the  English  Lord  of  Ireland  from  the  date  of  the  viceroyalty  of  the 
Duke  of  York  (1452  a.d.)  to  1535  a.d.  ?     Sometimes  English 
deputies   were   sent   over,    devoid   of  actual   power  to  wield  the 
semblance   of  authority.      Bitter  was   the    experience   of    every 
English  nobleman  upon  whom  such  a  duty  was  imposed.     **  No 
Englishman  ever  tasted  the  bitter  sweet  of  Irish  deputyship,  but 
sighed  and  prayed  to  leave  it.     No  Englishman  who  had  left  it, 
but  forgot  in  England  the  bitter,  and  remembering  only  the  sweet, 
sighed  and  consented  to  return  to  it,  though  with  the  fullest  con- 
action  that  he  should  run  the  same  gauntlet  as  before — be  vilified 
by  enemies  in  his  absence,  thwarted  by  his  Council  in  his  presence, 

*  State  Papers,  Henry  VIII.,  Vol.  II.,  Part  2,  p.  173. 
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ill-supported  by  his  Sovereign,  ruined  in  fortune,  probablr  in  k:-- 
tation/**  Then,  n^ifain,  the  dcputyship  was  offtTed  to  iLe  il  *: 
dangerous  rebel — held  forth  as  a  reward  to  the  bi:terest  en^mit^s  ■  f 
England,  until  men  learnt  that  the  surest  path  to  prun]f<ti>.»Q  «l4 
open  hostility  to  the  Crown.  "  When  the  K.irl  of  Kiiiir-  » 
brethren,  O'Neill,  O'Connor,  with  their  friends,  appoiniel  to  :l- 
vade  the  king's  dominions,  could  not  persuade  Sir  Thoiuas  F.::- 
gerald  to  condescend  to  their  purpose  for  a  great  season.  Sir  Genri 
Shaneson  heard  him  much  stick  at  the  king.  '  What,  thoa  f>:I !' 
said  he,  '  thou  shalt  be  the  more  esteemed  in  Ireland  to  take  ptr. 
against  the  king ;  for  what  hadst  thou  been  if  thy  father  had  do: 
done  80  ?  What  was  he  set  by  until  he  crowned  a  king  il^ambert 
Simnel)  here ;  took  Garthe,  the  king's  captain,  prisoner ;  hiog«d 
his  son  ;  resisted  Poyning  and  all  deputies ;  killed  them  of  Dablin, 
upon  Oxmanstown  Green ;  would  suffer  no  man  to  rule  here  for  the 
king  but  himself  ?  Then  the  king  regarded  him,  made  him  depa:j. 
and  married  thy  mother  to  him  ;  or  else  thou  never  should  hive 
had  a  foot  of  land,  where  now  thou  mayest  despend  400  marks  by 

the  year/"t 

Criticism  is  wasted  upon  a  Government  sunk  in  popular  estima* 
tion  to  a  condition  so  abject.  Such  were  the  facts  of  Do-gorera- 
ment. 

In  1535  England  adopted  a  diduront  policy,  and  was  hencefiinh 
as  active  us  she  hud  previously  been  supine. 

We  shall  have  to  consider,  daring  the  Tudor  period,  which  vii 
the  worse — the  total  disregard  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Gotem- 
ment,  or  a  policy,  honest  in  intention,  noble  in  its  aspintioni 
and  persistently  pursued,  but  founded  upon  principles  ndicallf 
erroneous. 

•  Carcw  MSS.,  Vul.  II.,  p.  xxviii. 

t  State  Papers,  IJcnry  VIII.,  Vul.  II.,  Part  3,  p.  174. 
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THE  CHURCH   OF   IRELAND   BEFORE   THE   REFORMATION. 

HE  introdaction  of  the  Reformation  into  Ireland,  and  its  conse* 
quences,  have  been  discussed  by  many  authors,  both  favour- 
able and  hostile  to  the  Church  subsequently  established*^ 
e  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  Tudor  princes  remains  of  record  in 
I  Statute  Book,  and  the  documents  of  the  State  Paper  0£Bce» 
lat  they  desired  to  accomplish,  and  the  means  which  they 
Dpted  to  effect  their  ends,  are  matters  upon  which  there  is  no 
)in  for  speculation.  The  controversy  has  been,  consequently, 
stricted  to  the  following  issues : — how  far  were  the  laws  respect- 
l  religion  practically  carried  into  eflFect;  what  were  the  moral 
d  political  consequences  of  this  legislation ;  and  how  far  is  the 
iserable  condition  of  the  country  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
nturies  attributable  to  the  religious  innovations  of  Henry  VUI.  ? 
at,  before  entering  upon  these  questions,  it  is  of  paramount  im- 
»rtance  to  understand  what  was  the  Church — what  was  the  reli- 
oua  organisation  existing  in  Ireland  prior  to  the  year  1585.  To 
timate  the  merits  or  the  demerits,  the  good  or  evil  results  of  any 
volution,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  commence  with  the  revolution 
Jelf,  and  to  consider  the  subsequent  condition  of  the  people  as  a 
nsequence  of  the  revolution  alone.  The  result  of  a  political  or 
oral  revolution  depends  not  merely  upon  the  nature  of  the  political 
langes  themselves,  but  also  upon  the  nature  of  the  society  to 
^ich  they  are  applied.  The  State,  as  it  exists  after  a  revolution, 
not  a  new  creation,  but  it  is  the  old  society  modified,  and  perhaps 
outward  semblance  transformed,  but  as  a  rule  much  less  changed 
lan  is  popularly  supposed.    Popular  history,  however,  deals  chiefly 
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with  those  obvious  and  public  actions  which  are  capable  of  U.r. 
woven  into  a  continuous  and  intercstinjj  narrative,  and  attributes  :• 
them,  exchisivcly,  the  consequences  which  follow.  Thus,  t}>-  L:* 
tory  of  the  French  lievolution  has  been  written  as  if  the  ni'-ir.-: 
French  Government  and  society  were  the  result  of  the  riots  in  I'lrs 
and  the  execution  of  a  small  number  of  aristocrats  :  it  is  oulv  1i>.'t 

that  it  is  understood  that  a  detailed  studv  of  French  societv  vri^r 

•  •  • 

to  the  Kevolution  is  absolutelv  necessarv  for  the  cornpreLerjii-.-r. 
not  merely  of  the  consequences,  but  also  of  the  course  of  the  IlrT - 
lution  itself.  The  mode  in  wbich  the  period  of  Irish  history,  wL:-h 
wo  are  about  to  consider,  has  been  treated  is  a  rcmArkable  o\An:r.'t 

• 

of  the  popular  and  misleading;  fashion  of  writing  history.  Tlnre  :« 
no  writer  upon  this  subject  who  has  seen  the  imi>ortanre  of  funnir^j: 
a  clear  and  definite  o]»inion  as  to  the  state  of  the  Church  in  IrvIiiJ 
before  the  Reformation,  or  who  a])pears  to  have  understood.  tL^: 
until  he  had  done  so,  he  could  not  ascertain  how  far  the  cocditi'-a 
of  Ireland  after  that  event  was  altered  by  the  establishment  of  :he 
Protestant  Church,  whether  for  {,'ood  or  evil ;  nor  what  chics^ 
had  been  wrought,  nor  indeed  whether  any  great  changes  bad  hen 
effected.  Kvery  writer  starts  with  the  assumption  of  a  ceruin  itaitf 
of  thin<^s  as  existing  in  Ireland ;  but  the  state  of  things,  wbich  be 
assumes  to  have  existed,  depends  altogether  upon  his  opinion  as  to 
the  propriety  or  impropriety,  justice  or  injustice,  of  the  policy  par- 
sued  by  tlic  Tudor  princes. 

Protestants  assume  that,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Archbishop 
Iir(»wne,  the  whole  nation  was  neglected  by  the  clergy,  and  sriTrfl 
over  to  superstition  ;  the  clergy  were  ignorant,  immoral,  and  di»' 
ordered;  the  nujnasterirs  were  haunts  of  idleness  and  vice:  tti 
that  the  introduction  of  the  Keformed  doctrine  was  a  second  evio* 
gelisution  of  the  island  and  the  refounding  of  the  Christian  Church. 
This  is  naturally  the  asMimption  *if  those  who  approve  of  the  intro- 
ducti(m  of  the  Protectant  Church,  and  believe  that  the  subseqaot 
disorders  were  the  struL'L'les  tif  sujKTstition  ami  priestomfl  against 
the  puretiospel.  C'athi»lie  writers,  on  tiie  other  hand,  assume  that, 
])rior  to  I'lHo,  there  existed  in  Ireland  a  natiimal  C*athoIic  Chor^ 
supp*>rled  by  the  devotion  of  the  entire  na;ii»n — governed  and  or- 
ganised as  the  Churches  of  France  or  Kiighind  :  that  throoghool 
the  bnd  the  doctrines  if  the  Church  were  peacefully  preached, is' 
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•ites  everywhere  performed ;  that  the  monasteries  were  the 
[es  of  peaceful  and  learned  ascetics ;  that  the  nation  was  then 
ever  had  been  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  its  doctrine,  its 
iience  to  clerical  authority,  and  constant  fidelity  to  the  Holy 
This  is,  naturally,  the  opinion  of  those  who  altogether  dis- 
•ove  of  the  policy  of  the  Tudors,  and  attribute  the  subsequent 
rders  to  the  often-repeated  eflforts  of  a  tyrannical  government  to 
B  upon  an  orthodox  and  patriotic  nation  a  foreign  heresy.  A 
d  view  has  lately  been  current,  chiefly  among  the  defenders  of 

late  Established  Church,  which  has  been  stamped  with  the 
Qority  of  the  late  Dr.  Todd.  According  to  this  theory,  there 
e  all  through,  from  a.d.  1171  to  1535,  two  Churches  subsisting 
Ireland — one  the  original  national  Church  of  the  island,  to 
ch  the  Celtic  population  still  adhered,  the  other  the  Boman 
holic  Church,  introduced  by  the  English  invaders — the  latter 
r  persecuting  the  former,  and  driving  back  its  ministers  into  the 
loter  parts  of  the  island,  until  Henry  VIII.,  by  his  repudiation 
the  papal  supremacy,  suddenly  reinstated  the  ancient  and  na- 
lal,  and  expelled  the  intrusive  and  foreign  Church.  A  perusal 
he  passages  in  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  in  which  this  view  is  put 
?ard,  easily  discloses  how  it  is  devoid  of  evidence,  and  how  the 
stenco  of  two  Churches  in  Ireland,  diflfering  in  doctrine,  before 

date  of  the  Reformation,  is  merely  an  ingenious  theory  of  a 
■ned  divine,  who  would  protect  his  Church  from  the  imputation 
being  intrusive  and  schismatic.  Mr.  Froude,  in  the  portion  of 
work  which  deals  with  the  state  of  Ireland,  has  also  dispensed 

1  the  necessity  of  inquiry  into  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  the 
Qtry.  He  comes  forward  as  the  apologist,  or  rather  the  pane- 
st,  of  Tudor  policy.  He  assumes  that  the  condition  of  the 
id,  political,  social,  and  religious,  was  a  mere  chaos ;  and  that 
English  king,  representing  power,  and  therefore  justice,  was 
ified  in  establishing  **  order,'"  and  in  doing  everything  and 
hing  necessary  for  such  an  object.  It  is,  however,  not  so  diflfi- 
as  it  might  be  supposed  to  form  some  idea  of  the  ecclesiastical 

2  of  the  country.  The  credit  of  having  first  seen  the  necessity 
io  doing,  and  having  at  least  attempted  to  do  so,  is  due  to 

Brewer,  who,  in  his  Introductions  to  the  second  and  third 
.mes  of  the  Carew  MS3.,  has  there  collected  various  facts  rela- 
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live  to  the  stato  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  the  appointmeDt  of  iha 
Irish  bishops  under  the  Tudor  princes.  His  statements,  deriTed 
from  English  sources  exclusively,  and  exhibit  in  j*  the  strongest  pre- 
judices against  the  Celtic  population,  are  nevtrrheiess  Talaalle,  u 
the  first  contribution  to  an  inquiry  which  is  absolutely  uectSM.^ 
for  a  comprehcnsiun  of  the  history  of  the  RefurmeJ  CLnrch  m 
Ireland. 

A  national  Church  requires  the  existence  of  a  nation  ;  ba:  ia 
the  sixteenth  century  no  Irish  nation  existed.  The  iuiiabiiAcu  of 
the  island  were  divided  between  two  distinct  nations,  difftric^;  m 
allegiance^  language,  laws,  social  ideas,  and  attire.  Their  Lab::i, 
customs,  and  opinions  were  so  contradictory,  that,  as  the  erect 
proved,  an  Irish  kingdom  could  he  established  only  by  the  cocqcet: 
or  annihilation  of  one  or  other  party.  To  imn^^ine  that  two  natioci 
so  utterly  opposed  to  each  otlu;r  could  be  niembL*rs  of  one  natiosil 
Churchy  would  demand  an  exercise  of  faiih  such  as  should  Lo  re- 
quired for  the  belief  in  a  protracted  miracle,  liut  so  far  from  tcj 
such  fact  being  proved  by  authentic  records,  there  is  abundact  evi- 
dence that  tiie  Church  in  Ireland  was  split  into  two  ponioDs,  or 
rather  Churclies,  corresponding  to  the  political  division  of  the  pop  a- 
hition.  It  is  hero  ntcessarv  to  explain  what  is  meant  bv  the  liirue 
''  two  Churches."  Tliuro  are  no  grounds  f.ir  supposing  that  ihrougb- 
out  the  inland  thrre  was  any  dixjiuiL'  or  dilVfrt-nce  as  lo  d«.*c:nDO,  or 
that  in  the  lifiei-n:h  or  sixtreiith  centurv  I  here  was  anv  v&ricn 
even  as  to  questions  of  di^cijline.  riic-re  was  an  Kngii^h  f^l^' 
lation  in  allegiance  to  tlie  i''.:..:;i-;i  Crown,  which  bad  an  Eiii:ii»a 
clergy.  There  was  also  a  pupiilatiun  s:\liil  by  the  English  "  si* 
Irish  Knemy,"  wliich  hail  an  Iri^h  eld'L'y.  Tlnir  ri'SjH:ctive  cierjirf 
preached  and  pravtd  willi  tlnir  resptetivo  lloeks :  and  also,  li 
niight  reasonably  in-  i'X|mi:ii1,  fn  ipniitly  fought  side  by  side  »ii 
them.  If  there  liad  broii  any  ililb  uMiee  in  ilociri no  or  practice,  it 
could  not  have  faiii-l  \*>  i.:i\i'  bi'rii  ailij"lf  1  i»  in  the  Acts  of  Piriii- 
ment  ;  but,  ahliuULrh  Lum.-.niis  -latuti-i  urrr  b-villfd  against  IriJi 
jirii-sts.  they  an*  iiivi  r  n  ;  r-  ul.itl  a^  It  ii:.:  hrri-ties,  ur  even  sciuf" 
niali(s.  'I'lu'  ili-'Lliirtiun  itiWi.M  tin*  lw.»  b.-ii-s  uf  Iri?h  inJ 
I'lni^lish  «'li-rii's  is  iVfiUi  ir  Iv  aii:i.i.'l  i-)  i:i  :'....•  Ac's  nf  the  Iri*b 
Parlianiiiit.  Thf  l:»;ii  Mi!i"n  i»l'  tlie  Sla'.iite  of  Kilkennv  hid 
enacted   that   no    Iri^hin-.n  <-f  the  n.iliun  of  the   Irish  ahuulJ  b« 
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idmitted  into  any  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  by  provision,  eol- 
ation, or  presentation  of  any  person,  nor  to  any  benefice  of  Holy 
}hurch,  amongst  the  English  of  the  land ;  and  that  if  any  such 
hoald  be  admitted,  instituted,  or  inducted  into  such  benefice,  it 
hould  be  held  void,  and  that  the  king  should  have  the  presentation 
f  the  benefice  upon  such  avoidance.* 

This  enactment,  although  most  difficult  to  enforce,  and  contrary 
3  the  religious  feelings  of  the  age,  was  constantly  acted  upon  by 
he  English  Government,  and  maintained  as  a  cardinal  principle  of 
beir  policy.  By  the  statute  of  the  4th  Henry  V.,  ch.  8  (English), 
.D.  1416,  reciting,  **  Whereas  it  was  ordained  in  the  time  of  the 
ing's  noble  progenitors,  by  a  statute  made  of  [in  ?]  the  land  of 
reland,  that  none  of  the  L*ish  nation  should  be  chosen  to  be  an 
rchbishop,  bishop,  abbot,  or  prior,  or  in  none  other  manner 
eceived  or  accepted  to  any  dignity  or  benefice  within  the  said 
and ;  and  now  of  late  so  it  is  that  many  such  Irish  people,  by 
orce  of  certain  letters  of  licence  to  them  made  by  the  king's  lieu- 
^nant,  there  to  accept  and  receive  such  dignities  and  benefices,  be 
promoted  and  advanced  to  be  [archbishops  and  bishops]  within 
the  said  land,  and  also  make  their  collations  to  Irish  clerks  of  the 
dignities  and  benefices  there,  against  the  form  and  effect  of  the 
Baid  statute,"  it  was  enacted  ''  that  the  said  statute  should  stand  in 
full  force,   and   should  be   well  and   duly  maintained,  and  fully 

executed."! 

The  stringent  execution  of  this  statute  is  proved  by  the  special 
licences  granted  to  individuals,  enabling  them  to  grant  or  accept 
benefices  notwithstanding  its  provisions.  By  an  Irish  Act  of  the 
second  year  of  Richard  III.,  a.d.  1485,  reciting,  "As  divers  bene- 
fices of  the  diocese  of  Dublin  are  situated  among  the  Irish  enemy, 
of  which  the  advowsons  belong  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in 
right  of  his  see ;  and  as  no  Englishman  can  inhabit  said  benefices, 
*nd  divers  English  clerks  who  are  enabled  to  have  cure  of  souls  are 
^Qexpert  in  the  Irish  language ;  and  such  of  them  who  are  expert 
disdain  to  inhabit  among  the  Irish  people,  and  others  dare  not 
^iihabit  among  them,  by  which  means  divine  service  is  diminished, 

*  The  Statute  of  Kilkenny,  p.  47,  in  "  Tracts  relating  to  Ireland,"  Vol.  II. 
Itehaeological  Society), 
t  Id.,  p.  46. 
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and  cure  of  souls  neglected:*'  it  was  enacted  "  that  Walur  TiU- 
symond,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  for  two  jears  do  collate  Irish  ci<rrki 
to  the  said  benefices,  without  any  impeachment  from  the  kin;:.  Lis 
heirs  or  ministers,  provided  that  such  beneficera  be  sworn  to  ail«- 
giancc."*     In  1493,  8th  Henry  VII.,  another  Act  was  fms^^  u 
enable  the  Archbishop  Fitzsymond  to  present  Irishmen  to  beDefiecs 
among  ''  the  Irish.'*!     Licences,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  ler^en 
patent,  were  also  sometimes  granted  to  individaals  to  dispense  vrJi 
the  enactment  of  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny.     In  the  7tb  Henrr  V., 
licence  was  granted  by  letters  patent  to  Thomas  Morowe,  chapUio, 
otherwise  called  Mac  Raghtyr,  an  Irishman,  that  he  abonld  be  of 
free  state  and  condition,  and  might  enjoy  the  English  laws,  ani 
acquire  and  possess  lands  as  fully  as  any  Englishman  eoald  da 
(except,  &c.),  and  that  ho  might  be  promoted  to  any  ecelefiiastical 
benefice.  I     In  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1465,  5th  Edward  IV.,  ths 
following  Act  was  passed  to  meet  a  similar  case  :  "  Whereas  it 
is  found  by  inquisition,  that  Leo  Howth,  clerk,  presented  John  of 
Kevernok,  clerk,  an  Irishman,  and  of  the  Irish  nation — that  is  lo 
say,  Shan  0*Kery,  an  Irish  enemy  of  the  king,  to  Michael,  Aick- 
bishop  of  Dublin,  to  the  vicarage  of  Lusk,  contrary  to  the  fona  of 
statute  ;  the  which  John  contained  in  this  Act  is  the  same  KeTemok 
in  said  inquisition.     Whereas  the  said  John  and  bis  aucestora,  from 
the  conquest  of  Ireland,  have  been  Englishmen  bom  and  of  Eoghsh 
nation — that  is  to  say,  Kl  vernok ;  whereupon,  the  premises  coo- 
sidered,  and  also  how  the  said  John  Kevemok  is  a  special  orator  of 
our  sovereign  ;  and  also  how  he  is  a  universal  preacher  of  the  words 
of  God  in  these  parts  of  Ireland ;  it  is  enacted  that  the  said  inqoi- 
sition  bo  deemed  and  declared  void,  and  of  no  force  in  law,  and  ettrj 
other  inquisition  against  the  said  John,  to  make  him  Iri^h,  or  of 
the  Irish  nation  ;  and  that  the  said  John,  by  authority  of  the  WBC, 
be  declared  English  born,  and  of  English  nation,  and  that  he  naj 
hold  and  enjoy  the  said  benefice."  §     A  similar  enactment  as  to  tbi 
reception  of  members  by  religious  houses  is  contained  iu  the  14tk 
section  of  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny,  viz. — **  Also  it  is  ordained  asi 
established  that  no  religious  house,  which  is  situato  among  tbi 

*  The  Statuto  of  Kilkenny,  ut  supra,  p.  47.  t  Id.,  p.  48^ 

I  Id.,  p.  40.  §  Id.,  p.  47. 
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Inglish,  shall  henceforth  receive  any  Irishmen  to  their  profession, 
at  may  receive  Englishmen,  whether  they  he  horn  in  England  or 
reland ;  and  that  any  that  shall  act  otherwise  shall  be  attainted, 
leir  temporalities  seized  into  the  hands  of  oar  Lord  the  King,  so 
)  remain  at  his  pleasure,  and  that  no  prelate  shall  receive  any 
eoyff  [serf?]  to  any  orders  without  the  assent  and  testimony  of 
is  Lord,  given  to  him  under  his  seal."*  Special  licences  were 
iven  to  individuals,  non  obstante  this  section,  in  the  same  manner 
3  in  the  cases  previously  mentioned :  thus,  in  1885  a  licence  was 
ranted  to  the  Abbot  of  Knock,  near  Lowth,  who  it  would  appear 
'as  an  Irishman,  ''  that  he  should  be  of  English  state  and  con- 
ition,  and  free  from  all  Irish  servitude,  and  enjoy  the  English 
fcws  and  liberties ;  with  a  pardon  for  acquiring  the  said  Abbey 
fithout  Licence,**  f  As  the  Irish  clerk  was  excluded  from  benefices 
ithin  the  English  Pale,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  English  clerk 
ras  equally  excluded  from  benefices  among  the  Irish  enemy,  t  As 
light  be  expected,  the  instances  upon  record  of  such  exclusion  are 
3w  and  incidental ;  for  the  English  clerks  would,  as  a  rule,  "  dii- 
'mn  to  inhabit  among  the  Irish  people ; "  and  if  they  were  refused 
dmission  to,  or  expelled  from,  any  such  benefice,  there  was  no 
ecord  preserved  of  the  transaction. 

This  divided  condition  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  accounts  for 
be  anomaly,  otherwise  so  difficult  to  explain,  that  from  the  reign 
f  John  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation  there  is  no  record  of  any 
ction  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  as  a  national  Church.  The  arch- 
ishops,  bishops,  or  abbots,  in  the  allegiance  of  the  English  king, 
night  meet  in  parliament  or  convocation  in  Dublin ;  but  they  as 
ittle  represented  a  national  Church  as  the  nobility  of  the  Pale 
lid  the  aristocracy  of  the  country.  There  were  no  truly  national 
ouncils,  convocations,  or  canons.  Each  section  of  the  Church 
lave  to  their  own  political  party,  and  hated  each  other  as  cordially 
md  with  as  good  reason  as  the  lay  members  of  their  flocks. 

The  clergy  in  Ireland,  as  elsewhere,  were  divided  into  the  se- 
mlars  and  regulars :  it  is  advantageous  to  consider  the  condition  of 
these  several  classes  separately. 

•  Statute  of  Kilkenny,  ut  supra^  p.  49.  f  Id.,  p.  49. 

t  See  the  Life  of  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  Down,  in  Ware,  Vol.  I.,  p.  198. 
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It  is  impossible  to  state  how  and  bv  whom  a  considf-rftl  !e  rro- 
portion  of  the  Irish  bishops  was  appointed.  A  larpe  nururK-r.  L":- 
withstnndini?  various  statutes,  were  nominations  bv  the  v*'i^  to  U 
bishops  of  the  See  by  proviso ;  of  sixty-eight  bishops  who  uec-:i .« 1 
yarious  sees  from  a.d.  loOO  to  1535,  tbirty-ei^ht  apix'ar  in  W&r^  u 
having  been  so  appointed  ;  many  of  the  bishopH  were  appnii/.c^i  ij 
the  Crown  or  by  the  pope  upon  the  Crown's  nominatiun.  Tbf 
amount  of  patronage  thus  exercised  by  the  Crown  did  no:  Ucr^-cd 
merely  upon  the  extent  of  the  English  districts,  and  the  cnvrrr  o^ 
the  governor  for  the  time  being;  for  the  king  appears  in  n:i£j 
instances  to  nominate  or  recommend  bishops  for  see:*  in  tihicb  Lis 
writ  did  not  run  and  his  authoritv  was  disowned.  Upon  ivb 
occasions  the  papal  court  recognised  the  Engii>h  king  as  the  lesrti- 
mate  ruler  of  the  entire  island,  and  the  new  bi>hop  would  att^mpc 
to  hold  his  See  rather  as  a  nominee  of  tbt*  po|H*  than  of  ihe  kits. 
In  the  remoter  parts  of  the  island,  removed  from  KiigH.sh  indcecn, 
and  practically  beyond  the  civilised  worbl,  no  ecclesiastic  conU 
have  maintained  bis  position  against  the  will  of  the  IocaI  iViue 
chief.  How  bishops  were  appointed,  or  maintained  thirojielrt^  a 
such  districts,  there  is  no  means  of  infurmation.  It  is  dilticaltlo 
underslaiid  the  ]M»>ition  of  William  O'lVrrall,  Ijishnp  vf  Ariacb 
from  llStJ  to  1501),  who  was  at  once  bisliop  and  chief  of  hi*  cl»n:* 
or  that  of  Thomas  Ihady,  l>i>hop  of  Kilmore  from  1 IMI  to  1511. 
who  had  a  contest  with  one  Cormac,  who  claime<i  the  N*.  ulJk 
what  title  it  does  not  appear ;  but  at  the  synod  of  Drogheda  iUS>6j 
two  bishops  of  Ivilniore  attended,  and  they  appeared  in  acta  of  tbc 
synod  as  **  Thomas  and  Cormac  by  divine  grace  the  b'uh**p$  cf 
Kilmore."t  Derniod.  l>ishop  of  Kilmore,  in  1511  fletl  from  k3 
diocese,  on  aoenunt  of  wars  and  disorder,  and  became  Vicar  ot 
Swords.J  Kven  during  the  reign  of  the  Tudor  princes  a  bisbop 
appointed  hy  either  pope  or  king  might  find  himself  excluded  boa 
his  See.  In  1505  the  ]  apal  nominee  to  tlie  See  of  Armagh  «ii 
unable  to  establish  hinisi  It'  in  his  dineese,  in  consequence  of  O'Xetll 
desiring  the  ollice  for  «inr  (»f  his  family  :§  in  1507  M*CaagbveiL 
the  Crown's  nominee  to  the  See  of  Down,  was  kept  oat  of  his 

•  W.iro,  Vul.  I..  \K  LVm.  t  I.I..  p.  L-Jti.  ♦  Id-  p.  22SL 

§  Ilaiuiltoii,  Cul.,  p]i.  l-'J.W     |^^t.l.•  Ni^tc  I.,  at  end  of  chmpt«r.J 
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diocese  by  Shane  CXeiU's  brother ;  the  pope,  however,  refused  to 
appoint  the  latter,   and  appointed   Meyler  Magrath,  who  subse- 
quently submitted  to  the  English  Government,  and  was  confirmed 
in  his  oflSce.*     The  English  ecclesiastics  appointed  by  the  Crown 
or  Papal  See  to  bishoprics  in  Ireland,  were  then,  as  subsequently, 
political  appointments,  and  constituted  part  of  the  English  garri- 
son ;  they  filled  official  positions ;  they  sat  at  the  council  board ; 
they  furnished  men  and  arms  to  the  English  deputy;  they  not 
unfrequently  commanded  them  in  the  field ;  and,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, they  were  ever  willing  and  anxious  "  to  minister  and  exercise 
all  kind  of  ecclesiastical  censures  against  the  wild  Irish.'*     The 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  may  be  considered  to  have  been  the  model 
English  ecclesiastic.     Few  dioceses  enjoyed  an  abler  series  of  arch- 
bishops ;  but  they  were  employed  rather  in  the  civil  government 
and  the  wars  with  the  natives  than  in  exclusively  spiritual  con- 
cerns.    Walter  Fitzsymond,  Doctor  of  Laws,  was  archbishop  from 
A.D.  1484  to  1511.     He  was  unfortunate  at  the  commencement  of 
his  episcopacy  in  being  engaged  in  the  adventure  of  Lambert  Simnel, 
but  was  among  others  pardoned  in  1488.     Li  1492  he  was  made 
deputy  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in  lieu  of  the  Earl  of  Eildare,  and 
the  appointment  was  ratified  by  the  king ;  in  1493  he  held  a  par- 
liament in  Dublin ;  in  the  same  year  he  went  to  England^  to  lay 
before  the  king  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  country ;  in 
3492  he,  together  with  the  sheriflf  of  the  county  of  Dublin,  the 
Bishop  of  Kildare,  and  the  sheriff  of  that  county,  the  Bishop  of 
Meath,  and  the  sherifiT  of  that  county,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
and  the  sheriff  of  Uriel,  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
a  ditch  to  be  made  around  the  Pale,  ''  with  power  to  call  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  four  shires  to  make  ditches  in  the  Fassagh  lands 
or  wastes  outside  the  marches.**  t     On  this  occasion  the  bishops 
appear  to  have  acted  as  county  officials.    In  1496  be  became  Chan- 
cellor;   in   1508   deputy  to  the  Earl  of  Kildare.      Dr.  William 
Kokeby,  an  Englishman,   succeeded  in  1511 ;  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed Chancellor  in  1498  ;  Bishop  of  Meath,  and  Privy  Councillor, 
in  1507.      In  1520  he  was  despatched  by  the  lord   deputy  and 

*  Hamilton,  Cal.,  p.  341.    [See  Note  II.,  at  end  of  chapter.] 
t  Tracta  relating  to  Ireland,  Archaeological  Society,  Vol.  II.,  Statiitds  of 
Kilkenny,  p.  4. 
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Council  to  Watcrford,  "  for  the  pacifjing  of  socb  discords,  debstes, 
and  yarianccs,  as  existed  between  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  Sir 
Piers  Bntler.*'     What  his  real  instractions  were  mAT  be  gathered 
from  the  king^s  letter  of  the  month  of  Julv,  1520,  relative  to  this 
translation : — ''  Now,  at  the  beginning,  politic  practices  maj  do 
more  good  than  exploit  of  war ;  till  such  time  ms  the  8treD|!th  d 
the  Irish  enemy  shall  bo  enfeebled  and  diminished,  aa  well  bj  edi- 
ting their  captains  from  them,  as  bj  putting  dirision  among  them, 
so  that  they  join  not  together.*'^     Hugh  Inge,  also  an  Enf^iih- 
man,  succeeded  in  1521 ;  in  1527  he  was  appointed  Chancdlor. 
which  office  he  held  up  to  the  date  of  his  death  ;  *'  he  pat  the  kins* 
dom  in  as  good  a  condition  as  the  untowardness  of  the  wild  Iriik 
would  suffer  him/'    John  Alen,  also  an  Englishman,  aacceeded  ia 
1528 ;  ho  was  immediately  after  his  appointment  nominated  Gun- 
cellor;  in  1531  ho  wrote  to  Cromwell — "  I  mast  instantly  icqaiic 
to  move  my  SoYcrcign  Lord  the  Kiug*s  good  grace  to  gire  bc  s 
prebend  of  £100  per  annum,  in  commendam,  to  maintain  the  stau 
that  his  Highness  has  culled  me  unto  (being  Primate  of  his  Chmdi 
in  Ireland,  and  Chaucellcr  of  the  same),  without  mj  merits,  and  bj 
obedience,  against  my  will  truly.  .  .  .    And  here  with  aa  I  eanaa 
have  the  forty  marks  fees  of  the  Chancellorship,  now  two  jeart  and 
a  half  past,  nor  yet  such  money  as  I  laid  out  upon  the  king's  letfcsn, 
as  well  for  ships  and  mariners'  wages,  as  for  reparations  done  oo 
the  king's  chancer}',  also  his  castle.     Sir,  afore  Ood,  I  deaira 
translation,  nor  any  manner  of  benefice  or  cure,  or  yet  of 
but  only  (if  it  might  please  his  king*s  highness  to  haTe 
passion  upon  mc)  a  prebend  which  would  cause  no  mormor  of 
absenty  from  thence,  whereby  I  might  keep  a  dozen  yeomen  arehos 
in  wages  and  livery,  when  I  lie  in  the  marches  upon  the  Choick 
lands,  to  keep  me  in  the  king's  service,  from  bis  Irish  enemies  asl 
English  rebels."  t     In  1533  his  name  appeara  among  the  ligair 
tures  to  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  eooDtij.  !■ 
1534  it  was  ordained  in  the  articles  for  the  government  of  Inkali 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  statement  sent  over  from  Irdandii 
the  preceding  year,  "  that  the  lauds  of  the  spirituality  and 

♦  State  PaiHjra,  \ol  I.,  Pt.  3,  p.  34. 
t  Suts  Tapen,  Vol.  II.,  Vi.  3,  p.  158. 
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y  all  common  charges  of  the  countrj  shall  contribnte,  as  the  lands 
f  the  temporality  are  charged,  and  all  lords  and  other  persons  of 
be  spirituality  shall  send  companies  to  hostings  and  journeys  in 
lanner  and  form  following: — The  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  sixteen 
ble  archers  or  gunners,  appointed  for  war;  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  twenty ;  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  sixteen ;  the  Lord  of  St. 
ohn's,  twenty;  the  Bishop  of  Kildare,  eight;  the  Abbot  of  St. 
*homas  Court,  ten ;  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  besides 
>ublin,  ten ;  the  Abbot  of  Mellifont,  ten ;  the  Dean  of  Dublin, 
)ur.  Every  other  person  of  that  Church  of  St.  Patrick's,  that  may 
ispend  yearly  forty  marks,  one  able  archer ;  the  Prior  of  Christ 
Ihurch,  Dublin,  three;  the  Prior  of  St.  John's,  All  Saints,  St. 
(Tulstone's,  Holme  Patrick,  Atherdee,  St.  John's  beside  Trim,  two 
ach;  the  Abbot  of  Trim,  three;  the  Abbot  of  Navan,  two;  the 
.bbot  of  Bective,  two ;  the  Prior  of  St.  Peter's,  one  ;  the  Proctors 
f  Lanthony,  six ;  the  Abbot  of  Duleek,  one ;  the  Abbot  of  Ecnlis, 
Qe ;  the  Prior  of  St.  John's  Church,  one ;  the  Abbot  of  Fumes, 
)r  every  £20  he  dispends  there  a  year,  one  archer;  the  Archdeacon 
f  Meath,  six ;  the  Archdeacon  of  Nobber,  two ;  the  Parson  of 
'rim,  two ;  the  Parson  of  Rathwire,  two ;  and  every  other  spiritual 
erson  to  send  out  of  every  forty  marks,  Irish,  of  their  yearly 
felode,  one  able  archer  to  the  hostings,  or  more,  as  shall  be  seen 
3  the  deputy  or  Council,  as  need  shall  require.  "  Item,  that  every 
piritual  person,  which  may  dispend  20  marks,  and  above  under  40, 
)  such,  to  send  one  archer."^  It  would  seem  that  the  ecclesiastics 
rere  not  free  from  ^personal  service,  and  by  a  special  Act,  the  28th 
lenry  YIII.,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  and  his  chapter  were,  as  a 
ivour,  exempted  from  attendance  at  the  hostings.f 

The  state  of  the  secular  clergy  throughout  the  country  would 
ppear  to  have  been  most  deplorable.  Two  causes  may  be  assigned 
3r  this — the  prevalent  violence  and  constant  wars,  to  which  the 
parochial  and  other  secular  clergy  were  peculiarly  exposed,  and  the 
;reat  extent  to  which  the  rectorial  tithes  hdd  been  acquired  by  the 
nonasteries,  whereby  the  altars  were  served  by  clerks  reduced  to 
.he  smallest  pittance. 

•  State  Papers,  Vol.  II.,  Pt.  3,  p.  212. 
t  28th  Henry  VIII.,  ch.  xiv.,  sees.  13, 14. 
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Were  the  tnrbulcnt  laitj  or  tbo  ambitious  chief  likely  to  itiv^.c. 
the  secular  priest,  or  spare  the  pari»b  church  ?  Were  the  senii; 
clerfi^y  themselves  likely  to  remain  in  their  cares,  under  such  Leiir 
discouragements  ?  Could  the  sacred  buildings  themselves  be  orJxtt' 
wise  than  the  meanest  and  most  ruinous,  when  their  endow mtLU 
were  engrossed  by  bishops  and  abbots,  whose  whole  int«re«:  vu 
centred  in  that  monastic  order  to  which  thev  severallv  belonced  ? 
In  Ireland  the  parish  churches  fell  into  utter  neglect :  the  reports 
even  of  the  cathedrals  sent  to  the  pope  reveal  a  state  of  sqamlor. 
decay,  and  poverty  utterly  incredible  to  those  who  are  apt  to  jadse 
of  the  churches  of  Ireland  by  those  of  England.  How  couid  tiie 
churches  of  Ireland  flourish  when  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  wu 
abroad  ?— when  the  Irish  and  I^nglish  natives  and  settlers  were 
almost  alike  employed  '"in  spoiling,  preying,  and  burning"?— 
when  neither  **  archbishop  or  bishop,  abbot  or  prior,  parson  or 
yicar,  or  any  other  person  of  the  Church,  high  or  low,  grc*:  or 
small,  save  only  the  poor  begging  friars,"  cared  to  preach  the  WorJ 
of  God,  or  look  after  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  people  ?  Ye; 
such  is  the  evidence  of  an  eye-witness  before  the  lieformation,  and 
all  the  evidences  that  remain  to  this  day  of  the  state  of  Ireland 
confirm  its  accuracy.     (Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  IL,  xxxiii.) 

It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  the  cathedrals  would  have 
been  protected  by  the  towns  or  villages,  which  ought  to  have 
gathered  around  them,  or  at  least  saved  from  sacrilege,  bj  the 
memory  of  the  holy  men  in  whose  honour  they  had  been  erected : 
but  such  was  not  the  case.  By  the  following  reports  of  the  pa{«l 
legates  we  may  learn  how  utterly  they  were  desecrated,  and  how 
dense  was  the  darkness  which  had  settled  down  upon  the  remote 
districts  of  the  island.  In  1515,  Henry  VIII.  applied  to  the  pop« 
to  appoint  Quintin  Ohnygyn  to  the  Hishopric  of  ClonmacnoTte ; 
and  on  the  15th  Juno,  in  that  year,  John  Matthias  Gilbert,  aeeonl- 
ing  to  the  practice  of  tho  (!uria,  reports  as  follows  to  the  Roman 
See: — "  The  town  (rivitas)  of  Clonmacnoyse  is  situate  in  the  ialand 
of  Ireland,  and  proviuco  of  Tuaui,  placed  among  woods  towarda  the 
west,  and  consisting  of  srarcely  twelve  cabins,  built  of  wicker  work 
and  mud,  close  to  which  on  the  left  hand  flows  a  river^  styled  in 
the  language  of  the  iiiliabitauts  the  Siuin.  It  is  distant  from  the 
sea  about  one  day*s  journey.     On  tho  right  side  towarda  the 
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thedral  church  almost  rained^  unroofed,  with  one  altar  only 
red  with  straw,  having  a  small  sacristy,  with  one  set  of  vest- 
ts  only,  and  a  brass  crucifix.  Here  mass  is  seldom  celebrated. 
.  there  is  the  body  of  an  Irish  saint,  of  whose  name  the  witness 
^orant,  and  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated.  The  See  is 
h  thirty  ducats,  at  which  sum  it  is  assessed  in  the  Books  of 
ZJamera.  The  proceeds  are  derived  from  oats  and  barley."* 
..D.  1517,  Henry  VTIL  requested  the  pope  to  appoint  Roger 
oleyn.  Canon  of  Clonmacnoyse,  to  the  Bishopric  of  Ardagh,  and 
acting  the  condition  of  that  cathedral  we  find  the  following  re- 
: — **  The  town  (civitas)  of  Ardagh  is  in  the  island  of  Hibernia, 
)iritualities  subject  to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Primate  of 
j'eland,  in  temporalities  subject  to  the  King  of  England.  The 
d  of  Hibernia,  called  by  Pliny  Juverna,  is  one-half  less  than 
,t  Britain,  and  is  now  called  by  the  barbarians  Irlandia.  The 
of  it  nearer  to  England  is  somewhat  more  civilised  {humanior), 
rest  is  truly  barbarous  {ferino  cultu),  the  inhabitants  of  which 
rally  use  thatched  wooden  houses.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
bitants  even  spend  their  lives  with  the  cattle  in  the  fields  and 
ves  ;  almost  all  of  them  wear  no  shoes,  and  are  given  up  to 
3Ty.  The  land  itself  produces  absolutely  nothing  but  oats, 
most  excellent  victorious  horses,  more  swift  than  the  English 
3s ;  those  of  them  which  are  lighter  in  colour  are  the  easier  in 
In  ancient  times  the  inhabitants  were  called  Asturians, 
ise  they  came  of  the  Asturian  peoples  of  Spain.  Now,  from 
proximity  of  Britain  to  them,  the  nature  of  the  soil  has  been 
ged.  The  island  is  renowned  {decoratur)  by  the  holy  bishops, 
chy,  Cathal,  and  Patrick,  who  brought  them  to  the  faith  of 
3t,  and  afterwards  was  Primate  of  Scotland  ;  and  also  by 
iam  Ocham,  of  the  order  of  lesser  friars,  the  celebrated  dialec- 
1,  who  flourished  under  the  pontificate  of  John  XXH. ;  and 
ie  by  the  Cardinal  of  Armagh,  who,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
,  was  remarkable  for  his  great  learning  and  numerous  cele- 
td  works.  Two  witnesses  have  deposed  that  the  town  of 
gh  is  situate  in  a  mountainous  district,  and  among  woods ; 
i  are  in  it  not  more  than  four  cabins,  and  very  few  inhabitants 

♦  Theiner,  p.  518. 
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therein,  on  account  of  the  continual  fends  and  strife  which  iL'T 
have  with  their  neighhonrs,  especially  in  the  time  of  the  siil 
Bishop  William,  who  (the  neighbours),  when  he  desired  to  exerr:<<« 
temporal  power,  would  not  endure  it,  and  destroyed  utterly  u.c 
remnants  of  the  town,  which  in  itself  was  barely  inhabitable.  lo 
the  cathedral  church,  there  is  only  one  altar,  indeed  it  is  wholij 
exposed  to  the  air ;  and  in  it,  by  one  priest  only,  and  thai  bat 
seldom,  mass  is  celebrated.  It  has  no  sacristy,  nor  bell  tower,  ccr 
bell;  scarcely  the  necessary  apparel  {paramenia)  for  one  EDa»«, 
which  is  kept  in  a  trunk  in  the  church.  There  is  a  deanery  worh 
ten  ducats  ;  there  is  an  archdeaconry  worth  eight  ducats ;  Hurt 
used  to  bo  in  the  church  twelve  canons,  a  few  prebends,  and  vert 
ill  paid  (t'xigua)  prebendaries.  The  diocese  may  be  of  the  exwc: 
of  one  day*s  journey,  and  contains  some  country  parishes,  tL« 
patronage  of  which  is  vested  in  the  bishop.  From  the  eridence  of 
the  witnesses,  I  find  that  by  prudence  and  dexterity  all  thinjrs  nur 
be  brought  back  to  their  former  state,  provided  that  the  Church  U 
willing  to  attend  to  its  business.  The  income  of  the  diocese,  which 
consists  of  some  tithes,  has  been  now  reduced  to  the  annual  sao 
of  ten  ducats.  It  is  assessed  in  the  books  of  the  Camera  at  33} 
ducats.*'* 

Similar  is  the  letter  of  Lord  Ossory  to  Cromwell  in  153i 
**  The  bearer  has  petitiuiied  me  to  ascertain  you  of  the  value  oft 
bishupric  in  Con  naught,  near  Gal  way  ;  it  is  called  EnaghJace.t 
far  from  the  P^nglish  Pale,  among  the  inordinate  wild  Irish.  It  ii 
not  meet  for  any  stranger  of  reputation,  and  does  not  exceed  HO 
yearly.  The  clergy  of  it  arc  far  out  of  order,  and  the  see  chard 
in  ruin.  It  is  necessary  that  there  should  bo  a  herd  there  who  htf 
the  favour  of  the  country."  J 

The  neglect  and  disorder  sometimes  penetrated  even  to  DabliD 
itself.  In  the  Act  of  tlie  14th  Edward  IV.,  a.d.  1474,  it  is  recited-- 
**  The  divine  service  of  (rud  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Patrick, 
Dublin,  is  daily  withdrawn ;  and  especially  of  late,  on  St.  Patrick'i 
Eve,  no  vespers  were  had  in  the  said  church,  which  is  most  piteotf 
to  hear  to  every  native  of  the  land.'*§ 


•  Theiner,  p.  521.  [+  Now  united  with  Tuaa.] 

*  Carcw  MSS.,  Vol  I.,  p.  40.        §  *«  Sutiito  of  Kilkenny,"  Hi 
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'he  state  of  the  rural  parishes  could  not  fail  to  be  iit  least  as 
IS  that  of  the  cathedrals. 

.rchbishop  luge,  in  1528,  thus  describes  the  spiritual  state  of 
jountry,  especially  of  Meath  : — **  Your  Grace,  we  doubt  not, 
;th  the  sorrowful  decay  of  this  land,  as  weU  in  good  Christi- 
3,  as  other  laudable  manners,  which  hath  grown  for  lack  of 
prelates  and  curates  in  the  Church.  Wherefore,  your  Grace 
do  meritoriously  to  see  such  persons  promoted  to  bishoprics, 
their  manner  of  living  may  be  example  of  goodness  and  virtue, 
residence  of  such  shall  do  more  good  than  we  can  express, 
diocese  of  Meath,  which  is  large  of  cure,  and  most  of  value  in 
country  for  an  honourable  man  to  continue  in,  is  far  in  ruin, 
spiritually  and  temporally,  by  the  absence  of  the  bishop  there. 
>ur  Grace  think  so  convenient,  some  good  man,  being  towards 
same,  might  be  promoted  to  the  said  bishopric,  which  would 
'  the  great  comfort  manifoldly  of  all  that  diocese ;  for  it  is  said 
the  bishop  (R.  Wilson)  will  not  return."* 
^he  condition  of  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny  in  1525  is  described  by 
^arl  of  Kildare  in  certain  articles  touching  the  misdemeanours 
le  Earl  of  Ormonde,  and  therefore  to  be  received  with  some  sus- 
nz—''  All  the  churches  for  the  most  part,  within  the  counties 
enny  and  Tipperary,  are  in  such  extreme  decay  by  provision, 
no  divine  service  is  kept  there,  and  it  shall  be  well  proved  that 
>r  none  laboureth  to  the  apostle  of  any  benefice  there  without 
consent  of  the  said  earl,  or  my  lady  his  wife,  by  whom  he  is 
ruled,  which  are  the  maintainers  of  all  such  provisions,  in  so 
ii  as  they  lately  maintained  certain  provisos  against  the  said 
B  son,  being  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  contrary  to  the  king's 
rs  directed  in  the  favour  of  the  said  archbishop.  If  the  king 
ot  provide  a  remedy,  there  will  be  there  no  more  *  Christentie ' 
in  the  middle  of  Turkey.'*! 

The  conduct  of  the  officials  of  the  Church  itself  could  not  fail 

3  affected  by  the  general  disorder.     In  the  inquisition  of  1587 

found  that  undue  fees  were  exacted  by  the  bishops  and  their 

ials,  for  the  probate  of  wills,  and  for  judgments  in  matrimonial 

Inge  and  BermiDgham  to  Woolsey. — "  State  Papers,"  Vol.  II.,  Part  3, 

t  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  33. 
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and  other  causes.  Varions  priests  were  charged  with  extortion*  :^ 
the  fees  demanded  for  baptisms,  for  weddin(;s,  and  for  l«un£«: 
some  are  accused  for  takin<^  portion  canon,  which  is  eiplaiuv  i  ;c 
one  parish  to  have  been  the  takin*^  on  a  roan's  death  of  Lis  W-: 
array,  arms,  sword,  and  knife,  and  the  same  even  on  the  death  uf 
a  wife  durinr]f  her  husband's  life ;  in  another  parish,  to  hare  be«3 
the  taking  from  the  husband  on  his  wife*s  death  of  the  fifih  pennj, 
if  his  goods  were  under  twenty  shillings,  and  five  shillings  if  above 
that  amount;  and  in  a  third  parish,  the  taking  of  IJd.  in  the  shil- 
ling. Some  parsons,  abbots,  and  priors  were  charged  with  cot 
singing  masses,  though  they  took  the  profits  of  their  benefices.^ 

In  such  a  disordered  state  of  ecclesiastical  aflfairs,  the  laity  hiJ 
lost  all  respect  for  the  clergy,  and  the  clergy  themselrea  were  con- 
stantly engaged  in  transactions  not  very  consistent  with  their  sicred 
functions.  The  violence  and  outrages  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare  td 
John  Pain,  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  and  the  scandalous  altercation  io 
the  presence  of  Ilcury  VIL,  are  well  known.  In  1539,  the  Bishop 
of  Kildare,  speaking  of  a  subsequent  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  of  an 
event  which  must  have  occurred  before  1535,  writes: — **  TLe 
liberty  which  you  obtained  from  the  king  for  the  house  of  Connall, 
when  I  was  last  with  vou  in  England,  almost  caused  mv  death :  for 
when  the  Karl  being  in  Con  null  in  the  hall  at  table,  at  which  do 
fewer  than  300  persons  were  seated,  heard  of  that  liberty,  he  went 
into  a  gruat  rage,  and  drew  out  a  long  Irish  knife,  so  that  I  cooM 
with  difliculty  escape  from  him  ;  and  so  long  as  he  lived  I  durst  not 
speak  of  it.''  f  Tlie  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  do  not  present  s 
more  favourable  j»icture  of  the  j»uri»ly  Celtic  districts.  From  1500 
to  1535,  we  moi't  with  the  following  entries  :  1500  A.D..  Barrj 
More  killed  by  his  cousin,  the  Archdeacon  of  Cloyue,  who  was 
himself  hanged  by  Thomas  Ikrry.  1505  a.d.,  Donald  Kane, 
Abbot  of  Macosi{uin,  han;;od  by  Donald  O'Kane,  who  was  himself 
hanged.  150G  a.d.,  John  Hurko  was  killed  in  the  monast^-ry  of 
Tubberpatrick.  1508  A.n.,  Donaghmovne  Church  was  set  on  fii« 
by  M*Mahon  during  mass.  15*20  A.n.,  Nicholas,  parson  of 
Devcnish,  was  wrongfully  driven  away  by  the  laity.  1526  A.D.. 
Hugh   Maguinncss,  Abbot  of  Ntwry,   was  kilKd  by  the  sou  <rf 

•  "  State  PaiKT*."  Vnl.  II.,  Pt.  3,  p.  510. 
+  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  1.,  p.  151. 
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Donald  Magainness.  1530  a.d.,  the  Prior  of  Gallen  was  murdered 
by  Turlough  Oge  Macloughlin.  1530  a.d.,  O'Quillan  was  mur- 
dered, and  the  church  of  Dunboe  burned,  bj  O'Eane.  1534  a.d., 
Hugh,  Abbot  of  Boyle,  was  nominated  The  M'Dermott,  but  the 
sons  of  Teague  M'Dermott  took  the  rock  from  him,  and  the  country 
was  not  less  disturbed  in  his  time. 

The  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  and  the  disregard  of  canon- 
ical rules,  are  curiously  illustrated  by  a  Bull  of  Faculties  issued  by 
the  pope.  Innocent  VIII.,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  in  May, 
1490 : — **  Whereas  the  province  of  Ireland,  as  facts  prove,  is  far 
distant  from  the  Roman  Curia,  and  as  we  have  heard  from  the 
evidence  of  witnesses  well  worthy  of  credence,  there  arise  some- 
times between  the  natives  and  inhabitants  {incolas  et  habitatores) 
of  the  said  province  contentions,  and  other  differences  and  wars, 
and  thereupon  follow  slaughters  of  men,  and  wastings  of  churches, 
and  plunder  of  goods,  and  sometimes  it  occurs  that  for  the  pui-pose 
of  allaying  the  contentions  between  them  and  their  relations  and 
friends,  and  for  the  procuring  and  establishing  peace  between  them, 
they  sometimes  contract  marriages  within  the  relations  forbidden 
by  canon  law.''  In  consequence  of  the  state  of  things,  the  pope 
gives  the  archbishop  certain  powers  of  dispensation.^ 

In  the  disregard  of  things  sacred,  and  desecration  of  churches, 
the  natives    were,  upon    the   whole,    outdone    by   the    English. 
In  the   old    popular   Anglo-Irish   story    of    **  Beware   the   cat," 
the  English  raiders,   after  slaying   the  inhabitants  of  two  farm- 
houses, and  taking  such  cattle  as  they  found,  **  which  was  a  cow 
and  a  sheep,"  depart  homewards  ;  "  but  doubting  they  should  be 
piirsued  (the  curre  dogs  made  such  a  shril  barking),  he  got  him  to 
a  church,  thinking  to  lurk  there  until  midnight  was  past ;  for  he 
was  sure  that  no  man  would  respect  or  seek  him,  for  the  wild  Irish- 
men had  churches  in  such  reverence,  till  our  men  taught  them  the 
contrary f  that  they  neither  would  nor  durst  either  rob  aught  hence, 
or  hurt  any  man  that  took  the  churchyard  for  sanctuary;    no, 
though  he  had  killed  his  father." 

The  churches  in  the  English  seaboard  towns  were  probably  an 
•xception  to  the  rule.     Churches  or  cathedrals  were  then  protected 

♦  Theiner,  p.  604. 
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against  violence  and  robbery.     The  inhabitants  were  profoanilj 
Catholic,  as  they  proved  on  many  occasions  during  the  sixteeaih 
and  seventeenth  centuries.     The  condition  of  the  cathedral  in  d» 
little   town  of  Ross  may  be   favourably  contrasted  with   that  of 
Ardagh  and   Clonmacnoyso.     On   the  29th   October,    1517.  tfa« 
papal  legate  reports  as  to  the  See  of  Ross : — "  The  town  of  Rosi 
is  situate  on  the  western  part  of  Hibernia,  by  some  called  InrlanJ, 
in  a  plain  by  the  sea  side,  in  a  district  fertile  in  gr^in  {jrumento) 
especially ;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  wall ;  has  two  gates,  and  almoA 
two  hundred  houses  {cagas).     In  the  centre  of  it  is  the  cath«dnl 
church,  dedicated  to  the  Irish   'confessor/  St.  Facaan,  built  of 
rough  ashlar,  of  about  the  size  of  the  Church  of  St.  Maria  de  Popalo. 
of  an  oblong  form,  after  the  fashion  of  a  cross.     It  has  two  doon, 
one  in  front,  the  other  at  the  side,  at  both  of  which  there  ii  • 
descent   of  three  steps ;    it  has  three   naves  supported  on  stoM 
pillars  (tres  naves  super  pilireis  lipidibus) ;  it  is  roofed  with  wool 
covered  with  stone  slates  ;  the  lloor  is  not  paved  ;  the  choir  is  in 
the  middle,  and  is  provided  with  seats;  at  the  end  (in  capiti)  of 
the  choir  is  the  high  altar,  to  the  left  of  which  is  the  sacristy,  which 
is  well  supplied  with  a  mitre  and  crozier  of  silver.     Outside  tht 
church  is  the  burying  ground,  in  which  is  the  belfry  built  hke  a 
tower,  with  one  boll.     In  this  church,  beside  the  bishop,  there  are 
throe  dignitaries — a  dean  worth  twelve  marks,  an  archdeacon  work 
twenty  marks,  a  clianccllor  worth  eight  marks.     There  are  twelvt 
canons,  of  about  the  average  value   of  four  marks."     Mass  was 
perfonnt'd  there  every   day.     Tpon   saints'  days  there  was  cele- 
brated the  proper  mass  o(  the  olVice  of  the  day.     The   bishop's 
income  was   sixtv   marks,  and   it  was  assessed  in  the  books  of 
the  Camera  at  3:^  marks.^ 

The  ecclesiastic  buildings,  of  both  seculars  and  regulars,  still  re- 
maining, though  mostly  ruined,  in  Kilkenny,  Waterfurd,  Drogheda, 
Cork,  Limerick,  and  Calway,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  wealth  and 
comparative  security,  us  also  of  the  religious  feeling  of  these  several 
towns.  Dublin,  notwithstanding  its  greater  size  and  importanee, 
was  perha])S  less  advantagrously  situated  than  the  other  seaboard 
Lnglibh  towns.     Its  territories  were  ex{)osed  to  re|>eated  incarsiooib 

•  Theincr,  p.  020. 
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its  inhabitants  subject  to  hostings,  and  the  constant  exactions 
n  ever-bankrupt  Government.  Yet  Dublin,  in  proportion  to  its 
9  possessed  a  very  large  number  of  ecclesiastical  buildings, 
.h  wonderful  perseverance,  the  work  of  destruction  was  carried 
for  two  centuries,  although  the  expense  of  demolition  must  have 
exceeded  the  value  of  the  ground.  Except  the  two  cathedrals, 
re  exists  only  one  ancient  ecclesiastical  building,  which,  until 
T  lately,  seemed  in  a  state  of  hopeless  ruin.  We  can  now  with 
culty  trace  in  the  names  of  disreputable  by-streets  the  traditions 
he  great  mediaeval  buildings,  which,  with  the  relics  in  the  trea- 
f  of  the  old  cathedral,  were  once  the  pride  of  the  citizens. 
In  Ireland  the  monastic  had  always  overbalanced  the  secular 
nent  of  the  Church.  The  original  Celtic  Church  had  been 
ost  purely  monastic  in  its  character.  The  episcopal  and 
3chial  system  was  not  introduced  until  very  shortly  before  the 
9  of  the  English  invasion.     It  was  the  monastic  character  of 

bishops  which  then  chiefly  attracted  the  attention  of  English 
esiastics.  Subsequent  events  in  Ireland,  and  the  attempts 
le  to  assimilate  the  Irish  Church  to  that  of  England,  never 
ceeded  in  giving  to  the  episcopacy  the  same  position  and  influ- 
e  which  they  enjoyed  elsewhere.  At  the  date  of  the  English 
quest,  very  many  of  the  Celtic  monastic  institutions  had  dis- 
eared.  The  Danish  invasions  and  constant  civil  wars  had 
essarily  destroyed  many  of  them  ;  many  more  were  converted 
)  parochial  or  cathedral  churches,  but  the  devotion  of  the  Nor- 
Q  lords  soon  raised  the  monastic  institutions  to  more  than  their 
^nal  importance.  The  English  and  French  settlers  in  Ireland 
e  eager  to  introduce  the  monastic  orders  to  which  they  had  been 
astomed.  They  restored  ancient  monasteries  and  founded  new, 
It  after  the  English  or  Continental  fashion,  and  inhabited  by 
Qks  bound  by  some  of  the  rules  then  established  in  the  Catholic 
arch.  Where  the  Norman  lords  were  permanently  settled 
Qasteries  sprang  up,  utterly  unlike  the  establishments  of  the 
^nal  Irish  Church.  Gradually  the  native  princes  imitated  their 
iders,  and  the  system  of  Celtic  monasteries  disappeared.  Thus 
and  was  filled  with  a  new  order  of  monasteries,  more  wealthy, 
mdid,  and,  perhaps,  more  useful,  than  those  of  earlier  times. 
3  larger  proportion  of  these  monasteries  was  situate  in  territory 
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which  always  continued  to  be,  or  at  least  orif^nall j  had  been,  heli  It 
Norman  lords.     The  eastern  half  of  Meath  and  Uriel,  the  lasd  of 
the  Pale  lords  from  Dublin  to  Dundalk,  was  full  of  moni«u*ne9. 
The  counties  of  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and  Tipperary,  the  land  uf  lu 
Butlers,  contained  also  many  of  them.     The  foundations  of  the 
southern   Fitz<i:cralds    and    their    vassals    were    thicklv   scattered 
through  Cork.     The  De  Hurghs  had  founded  such  iuslitutions  ia 
the  remotest   parts  of  Connau*:[ht.     In  and  around  the  EDj;h<ii 
towns  many  monasteries  were  clustered.     The  size  and  imporUDM 
of  these  institutions  have  been  generally  underrated.     They  d:J 
not,  indeed,  attain  the  regal  magnificence  of  English  or  ContiRonul 
monasteries,  vet  manv  of  them  were  not  merelv  relativelv,  but  evra 
absolutely  important.     This  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  niiLf 
which  still  exist,  in  spite  of  constant  neglect  and  desecration.    TLe 
historv  of  Irish  monnsticism   is   unwritten,  and   its  archit^tani 
relics  neglected.     Until  the  late  revival  of  Gothic  taste,  ProtestACU 
naturnllv  treated   the   ruins  with   studied  neglect  and  contemn*. 
Catholics  were  equally  ignorant  of  their  value,  and  were  eqnaiiy 
guilty  of  injury  and  desecration.     Irish  antiquarians  have  had  an 
unfortunate  pn?diloction  for  misty  pre-Christian  researchc*.     Enj- 
lish  artists  Ijavc  studiously  undervalued  the  remains  of  N^miaD  i>r 
Gothic  architect  uro  in  Ireland.     In  this,  as  in  other  resp<'cl«,  ihew 
is  no  portion  of  Irish  history  and  antitpiities  so  uninvestigated  u 
the  conilition,  social  and  religious,  of  the  Anglo-Xorman  colocisu 
from  the  twelf:h  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  ct?nturv.     The  irloiJ 
wealth  of  the  Irish  monastic  institiiiinns  eannot  be  easilv  estimated, 
but  it  has   probably  been   niiieli  exa;:i;eratetl  by  popular  tmditi-n. 
The  condition  uf  the  country  was   not    sucli   as   to  faciiitale  lb« 
aecumulation  of  capital,  and  the  estimated  value  of  nnmastir  pn>- 
porty  at  the  date  of  the  <lissolntion  of  the  monasteries,  after  the 
fullest  allowance  for  waste,  roncealnsent,  and  actual  plunder,  iii  ^ 
below  what  might  have  Imtu  anlieipattid.     The  number  uf  moD*:^ 
institutions   in   Ireland,  at    \\u^  date  of  tin  ir  dissohition,  prul«Uj 
fell   little   short   of  KK).     Sir  .1.  Ware  estimates  their  number  it 
i\S'2:  ])urposely  omitting  tln»>e  wbieh,  enrted  in  the  earlv  perioJ 
of  the  Irish  Chnreh,  had  1  em  eonvL-rti-d  into  parish  ehurciies,  mo^ 
of  those  which  he  enunnratts  had  luen  foinided  within  three  * 
four  centuries  of  their  dissolution.     This  catalogue  swelled  up  iB 
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ris^  edition  to  565,  but  many  of  these  had  confessedly  ceased 
dst.  The  list  of  the  suppressed  institutions  must  fall  short  of 
truth,  as  many  monasteries  existed  to  a  much  later  period,  and 
ly  were  concealed  from,  or  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Government. 
.578  it  is  reported  that  thirty-four  abbeys  and  religious  houses, 
L  very  good  land  belonging  to  them,  had  never  been  surveyed 
re  1569,  and  that  seventy-two  abbeys  and  priories  had  been 
sealed  from  her  Majesty.*  The  monasteries  in  Ireland  were 
led  among  the  various  orders  in  the  following  proportions. 

Augustinian  order  was  far  the  most  numerous.     Their  number 

been  swelled  by  the  adhesion  to  them  of  several  of  the  early 
1  monasteries.  They  amounted  to  220  houses  for  regular 
)ns  and  sixty-five  for  nuns.  Of  the  Aroasians,  a  reformed 
ich  of  the  Augustinians,  there  were  about  seventy  monasteries 

twenty  nunneries.  There  were  seven  establishments  of  the 
liar  canons  of  St.  Victor,  and  about  the  same  number  of  Pre- 
istratencians.  As  might  have  been  expected  from  the  date  of 
foundation  of  the  Irish  monasteries,  the  number  of  Benedictine 
itutions  was  but  small,  amounting  to  no  more  than  ten  for 
iks,  and  about  half  that  number  for  nuns.  Of  the  mendicant 
)TS,  the  Dominicans,  or  black  friars,  had  about  forty  establish- 
its ;  the  three  orders  of  the  Franciscans,  or  grey  friars,  114 ; 
Carmelites,  or  white  friars,  twenty  ;  and  the  Austin  friars,  and 
crutched  friars,  who  were  subject  to  the  same  rule,  thirty-six ; 

Trinitarians,  an  order  instituted  for  the  redemption  of  Ghris- 
s  who  were  in  captivity  among  pagans,  one. 
The  military  orders  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  at  this  period  as 
ecclesiastical  institution.  The  Grand  Prior  of  Eilmainham  was 
most  powerful  baron  of  the  Pale,  and  the  members  of  his  order 
e  chiefly  employed  as  a  standing  force  against  the  native  Irish. 
he  Knights  of  St.  John  were  generally  useful  auxiliaries  to  the 
remment,  they  could  sometimes  prove  dangerous  from  their 
)tilence,  of  which  the  exploits  of  the  turbulent  prior,  Jamea 
iting,  were  an  example,  who,  as  appears  by  an  Act,  passed  at 
m,  A.D.  1478,  "  calling  himself  Prior  of  Kilmainham,  and  con- 
)l6  of  the  King's  Castle  of  Dublin,  fortified  the  said  castle  with 


*  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  157. 
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men-at-arms  a^i^ainst  the  most  noble  Henry,  LorJ  Grev,  I>.  i  •::t 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  would  not  suffer  his  atewart  ur  oEctrs 
to  come  into  the  said  castle  for  their  lodging,  nor  for  the  repvir*  <  f 
the  same ;  and  also  broke  down  the  bridge  of  the  said  cactk  f.r 
his  defence  against  the  said  deputy  coutrar}'  to  his  allegiaLfe.  "^ 
Of  this  order  there  were  twenty-three  hospitalries,  and  one  of  Utt 
kindred  order  of  St.  Gilbert.! 

In  estimating  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  at  thin  date  of 
monastic  institutions  in  Ireland,  the  result  must,  on  the  whole.  Lc 
considered  as  favourable  to  them. 

The  objections  urged  against  the  English  monasteries  scarcelr 
apply  to  those  of  Ireland^  and  various  arguments  may  be  adJoctd 
in  their  favour.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  some  respects  the 
properties  and  privileges  of  the  monasteries  were  injarious  to  the 
religious  condition  of  the  people.  The  Irish  monasteries  hid 
acquired  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  advowsons,  of  which, 
according  to  their  ecclesiastical  customs^  the  monastery  or  corpor- 
ation of  monks  was  the  perpetual  rector,  and  the  altar  was  senvJ 
by  a  stipendiary  curate,  denominated  the  vicar.  It  was  the  intern: 
of  the  abbey  to  have  parochial  service  performed  at  the  lowest  nte, 
and  of  the  ill-paid  vicar  to  do  us  little  as  possible  for  his  salan. 
This  evil  existed  in  England  ;  but  it  was  prevalent  to  a  far  greater 
e&tcut  in  Ireland,  and  it  tonded  to  reduce  the  position  and  meios 
of  the  parochial  cIor<^'y  in  a  Church  the  weak  point  of  which  «ii 
the  poverty  and  inctlicioncy  of  the  secular  clorg}'.  The  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  uf  order  were  as  urgentl}'  required  in  IreltoJ 
in  matters  religious  as  secular  ;  but  the  immunities  of  the  abbe;*, 
and  the  exemption  from  episcopal  rule  which  they  enjoyed  osiler 
numerous  Papal  Bulls  and  dispensations^  took  a  large  propottioa 
of  the  ecclesiastics  entirely  out  of  the  control  of  the  bishops,  b 
must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  causes  which  impoTerisbcd 
and  degraded  the  secular  cler«;y  sprung  from  the  social  and  politied 
condition  of  the  country,  and,  probably,  if  in  the  parishes  annexe' 
to  the  monasteries  rectors  h:id  been  substituted  fur  vicars,  mattcis 
would  not  have  been  improved,  and  the  property  of  the  incombiBt 

*  Tracts  rulatiii*;  to  Irolaiiil.  Arrhtenli'^ioul  .S^icicty,  Statute  of  KilkcBiJ, 
p.  86. 

t  Mant,  pp.  40-'i3. 
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rould  have  been  devoured  by  some  spoiler  either  English  or  native. 
is  to  the  diminution  of  episcopal  government  which  may  have  been 
Aused  by  monastic  privileges,  it  may  be  replied  that  the  bishops 
Ls  they  then  existed  were  wholly  unable  and  never  attempted  to 
naintain  or  govern  the  national  Churchy  and  that  the  monastic 
lystem  was  then  the  only  ecclesiastical  organisation  which  possessed 
iny  traces  of  vitality. 

The  ordinary  objections  to  the  monastic  institutions  in  England 
were — that  a  large  proportion  of  the  most  valuable  land  was  locked 
ip  in  a  perpetual  entail  when  it  had  once  fallen  into  the  dead  hand 
>f  the  Church  ;  that  the  wealth  of  the  convents  was  squandered  in 
m  indiscriminating  charity,  which  impoverished  more  than  it  re- 
ieved,  and  that  the  possession  of  such  large  estates  gave  to  the 
ecclesiastical  body  too  great  political  influence.  These  objections 
u»ircely  apply  to  the  Irish  monasteries,  as  they  then  existed.  It 
^ould  have  required  many  years  of  peace  and  industry  before  the 
[rish  monasteries  could  have  been  fairly  subject  to  the  charges 
evelled  against  similar  institutions  in  England.  While  large  dis- 
ricts  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  the  island  lay  wholly  uncultivated, 
ind  often  uninhabited,  it  was  premature  to  speak  of  the  land  being 
nonopolised  by  any  corporation,  especially  when  the  land  so  occu- 
)ied  by  them  was  confessedly  the  best  cultivated  in  the  country. 
!n  a  country  so  utterly  disorganised  as  Ireland,  an  order  of  men 
)rofe8sedly  peaceful,  and  governed  by  definite  laws,  was  rather  a 
efuge  for  those  disgusted  by  prevalent  disorder,  than  an  institution 
or  the  relief  of  paupers.  As  to  any  political  influence  the  Church 
nay  have  exercised,  which  was  perhaps  not  much,  it  could  not  in 
Ireland  have  been  in  opposition  to  the  ostensible  government, 
i^hich  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  island  never  fulfilled  or 
attempted  to  fulfil  any  of  its  duties.  If  the  Irish  monasteries  had 
bstained  from  the  national  struggle  which  had  so  long  gone  on 
between  the  English  and  Celtic  population — if  they  had  been  recog- 
lised  by  both  parties  as  purely  religious  institutions,  if  they  had 
onfined  themselves  to  Christian  works  of  peace  and  charity — they 
Qight  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  civilisation  of  the 
ountry,  as  the  monastic  orders  had  done  in  many  other  lands,  in 
hose  early  days  of  munasticism,  when  the  foundation  of  an  abbey 
aeant  the  introduction  of  a  peaceful  and  industrious  community 
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into  a  desert  and  barbarous  district,  by  whom  the  waste  IadJ^  vtrt 
destined  to  be  reclaimed,  solemn  temples  raised,  and  the  nece^«::T 
of  labour,  and  the  advantages  of  peace  and  order,  preached  bj 
example. 

Bat  the  distinction  of  English  and  Irish,  which  ran  throo^ 
everything  in  Ireland^  infected  the  monasteries  also.     There  «rre 
English  abbeys,  from  which,  by  law,  Irish  were  excluded,  and  Ihih 
abbeys,  which  refused  to  admit  or  expelled  English.     The  monki, 
according  to  their  nation,  took  an  active  part  in  the  never-ending 
war ;  and  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  English  soldiers  did  imc 
spare  Irish  houses,  and  the  Irish  ravaged  the  estates  of  the  Engliih 
monks.     Along  the  wasted  marches  which  marked  the  flacmaung 
limits  of  the  Pale,  the  abbeys  were  more  useful  as  garrisons  or 
blockhouses  than  for  any  other  purpose.    They  supplied  their  qnsU 
to  the  musters  of  the  deputy  ;  their  inmates  sometimes  themselvM 
took  the  field  as  combatants,  and  had  often   to  sec  their  estate* 
wasted  up  to  the  very  gates  of  their  monasteries.     For  those  who 
picture  all  monastic  institutions  to  have  been  such  as  they  them- 
selves now  think  that  they  ought  to  have  been,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  the  religious  of  the  English  could  be  found  to  asaeit 
that  it  was  no  more  sin  to  kill  an  Irishman  than  a  dog  or  other 
brute  animal ;  how  English  monks  could  be  found  to  assert  that  if 
it  should  happen  to  them,  us  it  often  did  happen,  to  kill  an  Irish- 
man, they  would  not  for  that  refrain  from  the  celebration  of  thf 
mass,  even  for  one  single  day  ;  how  abbots  and  monks  could  nub 
their  appearance,  probably  in  arms,  invade  and  slaughter  the  Irish 
people,  and  yet  celebrate  their  masses  notwithstanding.    Yet  so 
had  the  Irish  in  1318  described  the  abbots  of  Granard  and  Inch.* 
In  tho  15th  and  16th  centuries  the  English  were  uiK)n  the  defensint 
but  the  English  ecclesiastic  had  not  detiTiorated  in  warlike  vigour. 
A  prior  of  Louth  could  doservc  tho  thanks  of  tho  Crown  for  having 
"diversely"  sustained  innnonse  expenso  in  defence  of  the  coontiy 
adjoining  the  said  priory  n;;ainst  tho  Irish.!     In  14(N>.  the  pritf 
of  Connall  with  twonty  nion  fought  valiantly  on  the  Curragfa  of 

•  Fordun,  *•  Scutichrunicuii.*  sub  aimo  lOlS.  Kiug'H  •'  rrimer.**  Sappho 
p.  xix. 

t  Tracts  roUtiiig  to  IrvUiul,  Arclixolf^icil  S«»ciLty.  Statute;  of  Kilkcaajr 
p.  4l>. 
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ire  against  two  handred  Irish^  killed  some,  and  put  the  rest 
ght ;  whereupon  the  chronicle  devoutly  adds :  "  And  so  God 
beth  all  those  that  put  their  trust  in  Him/'^  On  the  eve  of 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  an  English  priest  deserved 
al  mention  for  his  valour  at  the  Battle  of  Bellahoe.  As  the 
ish  monks  aided  their  countrymen,  so  they  had  to  suffer  for 
.  An  English  abbey  beyond  the  Pale  was  nothing  better  than 
ckhouse  in  an  enemy's  country.  Connall,  in  1539,  is  described 
le  Bishop  of  Kildare  as  one  the  possessions  of  which  "  wholly 

the  wild  Irish,  among  the  king's  rank  rebels,  and  the  rather 
lat  the  said  monastery  is  of  foundation  of  the  noble  Meyler 
lenry,  son  to  King  Henry,  so  that  no  brother  is  elected  unless 
)  of  a  very  English  nation,  in  consideration  whereof  the  wild 

rebellers  doth  daily  cause  all  their  extremities  for  the  im- 
rishing  the  same  monastery."  t 

'he  monks  of  Irish  monasteries  adjoining  a  debatable  district 
ily  supported  their  compatriots.  The  monasteries  of  Wexford 
escribed  in  the  State  Papers  as  allies  of  The  M'Murrough. 
>ld  contemporary  story  begins  thus  : — "  I  was  in  Ireland  at 
ime  that  Macmorro'  and  all  the  rest  of  the  wilde  land  were  the 
B  enemies,  which  time  also  mortall  warre  was  betweene  the 
larrises  and  the  prior  and  convent  of  the  abbey  of  Tintem, 
counted  them  the  king's  friends  and  subjects.*'} 
he  complete  separation  of  the  English  monasteries  from  their 

neighbours  is  illustrated  by  the  difficulties  experienced  by 
ish  houses  who  still  possessed  property  within  the  Irish  dis- 
.     Any  communication  with  the  natives  might  have  brought 

within  the  2nd  section  of  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny.  The 
ity  of  this  Act  was  therefore  occasionally  mitigated^  some- 
i  by  special  licences,  sometimes  by  Acts  of  Parliament.  Thus, 
I  Act  passed  in  the  14th  Ed.  IV.,  a.d.  1474,  reciting  that 
ird.  Abbot  of  St.  Thomas,  and  William,  Prior  of  All  Saints, 
heir  convents,  had  much  land  within  the  habitations  of  Irish 
lies,  it  was  enacted  that  they  might  send  and  carry  as  well 

Practa  relating  to  Ireland,  Archaeological  Society,  Statute  of  Kilkenny, 
**  Marleburrough's  Chronicle.'* 
arew  MSS.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  151. 
Beware  the  Cat." 


^ 
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Tictuals  as  other  necessaries  to  the  said  Irish,  aud  mi);ht  let  to 
farm,  and  sell  the  profits  of  their  possessions  to  sach,  as  ufien  m 
they  pleased,  and  might  treat  and  be  conversant  with  them  as  vril 
in  war  as  in  peace,  and  might  be  godfathers  to  such,  withoat  asj 
ofiFcnco  or  breach  of  law.* 

Whatever  were  the  faults  of  the  Irish  or  English  monastehet 
in  Ireland,  it  must  be  remembered  in  their  favour  that,  at  the  dale 
of  their  dissolution,  the  deputy  pleads  for  some  of  these  establish- 
ments as  the  solo  places  of  education  for  the  En^ish  within  the 
Pale ;  and  before  the  lieformation  testimony  is  borne  to  the  monb 
of  the  minor  orders,  that  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  body  the  Gofpd 
was  preached  to  the  people  by  the  "  poor  friars  beggars  only." 

That  the  Irish  clergy  should  have  been  learned  was,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  impossible.  The  ancient  traditional  seminanH 
had  perished ;  the  monasteries  could  not  be  expected  to  famish 
any  substitute.  Among  the  foundations  of  the  Anglo-Normaos  • 
university  was  not  counted.  Those  desirous  of  obtaining  instm^ 
tion  were  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  Oxford,  or  some  other 
foreign  university  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  expense  involved  in 
such  a  residence,  and  the  insecurity  and  danger  of  the  joamey,  the 
difliculties  may  appear  almost  insuperable.  They  might  be  OJti' 
come  by  enthusiastic  students,  but  no  large  body  of  clergy  could  be 
thus  educated.  Attempts  hud  been  made  to  found  a  univcnitr 
in  Ireland ;  but  in  a  country  so  circumstanced  such  efforts  htJ 
naturally  miscarried.  In  1310  John  Leech,  Archbishop  of  Dablio, 
formed  a  plan  for  founding  a  university  for  scholars  iu  that  ciu. 
and  procured  a  Hull  from  Pope  C'lement  V.  for  that  purpose,  dated 
10th  July,  1311,  but  the  archbishop  died  before  the  project  wu 
carried  into  exoLMition.t  In  13*20  the  plan  was  resumed  by  the 
next  archbishop,  Alexander  Bicknor,  who  reneweil  the  foundatioo, 
and  procured  from  the  pope,  .Fohn  XXII.,  a  confirmation  of  the 
liull  of  his  predrcossor.  A  divinity  lectureship  was  instituted  hr 
Edward  III.,  and  ])n)t«'ction  extended  by  liim  to  students  freqaent- 
ing  the  university,  **  ronscious, '  us  the  king  expresses  it,  "of  the 
benefits  arising  from  such  stutlies,  ami  fspt-cially  as  thereby  Tirto« 

*  Tracts  rulatiii;^  Ut  Irolaiitl,  Arch;L'iilii^'ic:d  iSctcioty,  Statute  of  Kilkt"'*y- 

p.  11. 

t  Wftre'ii  "  Hi«hopii,"  p.  'SMI 
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propagated  and  peace  maintained.*'*  But,  as  there  was  no 
idowment,  the  scheme  seems  to  have  wholly  failed  ;  for  in  1465 
L  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  at  Drogheda  for  the  purpose  of 
nnding  a  university  in  that  town,  and  endowing  it  with  privileges 
milar  to  those  enjoyed  hy  the  University  of  Oxford.  This 
tempt  also  failed,  probably  from  the  want  of  any  endowment.! 
1 1475,  at  the  instance  of  the  Dominicans  and  other  regulars, 
)pe  Sixtus  IV.  issued  a  Bull,  whereby,  reciting  the  abundance  of 
achers,  but  the  deficiency  of  schools  in  Ireland,  and  the  rarely 
Qbraced  and  expensive  nature  of  foreign  education,  he  sanctioned 
e  establishment  of  a  university  in  Dublin,  for  the  study  of  the 
ts  and  theology,  and  the  conferring  of  degrees  therein.!  There 
nst  have  been  some  sort  of  educational  establishment  in  Dublin 

1496 ;  for  in  that  year  the  Archbishop  Fitzsimons  held  a  pro- 
ncial  synod  in  Christ  Church,  on  which  occasion  an  annual  con- 
ibution  for  seven  years  was  voted  by  the  clergy,  to  provide  salaries 
r  the  lecturers  of  the  university  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.§  At 
le  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  no  such  institution 
as  existii^ ;  nor,  even  if  it  had  then  existed,  would  have  been 
railable  for  the  Irish  portion  of  the  clergy. 

As  to  the  moral  character  of  the  clergy  of  the  Irish  Church,  the 
idgment  to  be  pronounced  by  different  persons  will  much  depend 
pon  the  view  they  take  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  several 
rtues  which  together  make  up  the  Christian  character.  They 
irtainly,  with  the  exception  of  the  mendicant  friars,  totally  neg- 
cted  their  duty  of  instructing  or  preaching  to  the  people.  In  an 
re  of  lawlessness  and  violence,  they  never  came  forward  to  protest, 
i  Christian  priests,  against  the  tyranny,  robbery,  and  murder,  rife 
*ound  them  ;  their  episcopacy  were,  to  a  great  extent,  agents  of 
le  English  Government ;  and  the  mass  of  the  clergy  were  split 
ito  hostile  parties,  and  participators  in  the  national  animosities 
id  lawless  violence  of  those  times.  If  patience,  longsuffering, 
ad  charity  are  the  primary  attributes  of  the  Christian  character, 
le  verdict  as  to  their  conduct  must  be  unfavourable.     Others  may, 

♦  Mason,  "  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,'*  p.  101. 

t  Ware's  ''  Bishops,"  p.  344. 

J  Dalton's  "  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin,"  p.  167. 

§  lb.,  p.  176  ;  "  AUen's  Registry,"  £.  106. 
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perhaps^  .be  inclined  to  judge  them  by  wliat  is  caUe<l  their  moraiity 
or  immorality.     As  to  this  portion  of  their  conduct  there  Beemi.  it 
their  case,  to  be  small  grounds  for  attributing  to  the  Irish  cltrff 
the  relaxation  of  morals  with  which  the  monastic  orders  were  too 
indiscriminately  charged  at  this  period.     In  1536,  Cowlej  reporu 
to  the  English  Government  that  the  Irish  abbeys  were  worse  efci 
than  the  English ;  but  an  indefinite  charge  made  by  such  a  penoo, 
at  such  a  time,  carries  very  little  weight  with  it.     There  is  alio  Iht 
story  told  by  Bishop  Bale,  in  1552,  of  the  priest  of  Knocktopbcr. 
who  boasted  himself  to  be  the  son  of  a  Carmelite  prior ;  and  tht 
statute  of  11th  Elizabeth,  c.  6,  which  recites  the  abases  of  ariiu- 
tion  in  admitting  to  orders  the  illegitimate  children  of  abbou. 
priors,  chaunters,  and  such  like.     It  may  be  admitted  that  gnm 
abuses  existed  in  certain  localities,  as  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
extraordinary  enactments  of  the  Corporation  of  Galway  in  1520  and 
1580,  and  also  by  the  finding  of  Clonmel  jury  upon  the  inqnisiti« 
of  1537.     On  the  other  hand,  at  a  period  when  every  chaiip  d 
irregularity  or  immorality  would  have  been  eagerly  received  by  the 
government,  as  a  justification  for  the  dissolution  of  monasteriet. 
even  within  a  few  years  after  the  celebrated  commission  of  inqnii^ 
into  the  condition  of  the  English  abbeys,  no  general  char|^  of  iifi- 
morality  was  brought   against  the  Irish   monasteries.     No  nth 
charge  is  made — certainly  no  such  charge  based  upon  definite  betf 
— by  Archbishop  lirowne,  who  never  spared  any  terms  of  reproach 
and  abuse  towards  the  priests  and  friars,  who  hampered  and  oppossl 
his  attempts  at  reformation  or  innovation. 

In  the  commission  of  the  7th  of  April,  1539,  iasoed  to  the 
Chancellor,  the  Archbishop,  and  others,  for  the  dissolation  of  tbr 
monasteries,  it  is  indeed  asserted  "  that  the  monasteries,  abben. 
priories,  and  other  places  of  religious  or  regulars  in  IrelaiKL  vof 
in  such  a  state  that  in  them  the  praise  of  God  and  the  weUuvof 
man  are  next  to  nothing  regarded  ;*'  but  when  it  proceeds  to  parti- 
cularise, the  only  spccitic  charge  made  is,  '*  that  the  regnlan  aal 
nuns  dwelling  there  were  so  addicted,  partly  to  their  own  si^tf- 
stitious  ccremonios,  partly  to  tlu*  luTuicious  worship  of  idols,  aal 
to  the  pestiferous  doctriiits  of  the  Koman  pontiff*,  that  anle«  iB 
eflfectual  remedy  was  promptly  (livisnl.  not  only  the  weak  lovtr 
order,  but  the  whole   Irish  people,  might  be  si^cdily  infected,  10 
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leir  total  destruction,  by  the  example  of  these  persons.""^  When 
is  considered  that  the  scandalous  condition  of  the  Church  in 
Gotland  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  evidence,  not  of  its  enemies, 
at  by  the  resolutions  and  canons  of  synods  held  before  the  Refor- 
lation,  but  no  such  evidence  is  forthcoming  as  to  the  state  of  the 
rish  Church,  and  that  by  the  persons  most  interested  in  decrying 
16  Irish  monastic  orders  no  such  charges  were  brought  forward  as 
lose  studiously  collected  against  the  English  monasteries,  it  may 
lirly  be  concluded,  that,  as  regards  alleged  dissoluteness  of  life, 
lie  Irish  regulars  presented  a  favourable  contrast  to  similar  orders 
1  the  neighbouring  island,  especially  in  Scotland. 

No  fact  is  more  generally  admitted  than  that,  prior  to  the  arrival 
f  George  Browne,  the  first  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
be  doctrine  of  the  Reformation  had  made  no  progress.  Seven- 
9en  years  after  Luther^s  appearance,  not  only  there  was  no  Protes- 
ftnt  Church  in  Ireland,  but  up  to  that  period  not  a  single  person 
tad  embraced  the  Reformed  doctrine,  or  even  knew  anything  of  it, 
ave  as  a  heresy,  which  then  overran  Germany,  and  had,  in  some 
legree,  infected  England. 

If  Protestant  missionaries  had  arrived,  they  would,  probably, 
lave  made  but  little  progress,  as  the  political,  social,  and  mental 
londition  of  the  people  was  unfit  to  receive  the  Lutheran  doctrine. 

The  Reformation  was  a  purely  Teutonic  or  German  movement, 
md  the  ofi'spring  of  German  religious  feeling  under  very  peculiar 
md  exceptional  circumstances.  It  was,  beside,  not  a  religious 
novement  merely  ;  for  what  we  call  the  "  Reformation  "  was  but 
.he  religious  or  doctrinal  side  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  revolu- 
don  which  broke  up  the  traditions  of  the  middle  ages.  So  far 
from  the  intellectual  condition  of  Ireland  advancing  with  that  of 
^he  Continent,  it  had  retrograded  continuously  from  the  date  of 
Bdward  Bruce's  invasion ;  and  its  condition  in  the  sixteenth  re- 
sembled more  that  of  the  twelfth  than  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  causes  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  may  be  summed  up 
thus : — the  classical  learning  and  the  sceptical  spirit,  or  spirit  of 
free  inquiry,  the  corruption  of  the  clergy,  the  exactions  of  the 
Roman  Curia,  and  the  national  sympathies  of  the  Germans. 

•  Morrin,  CaL,  Vol.  I.,  p.  55. 
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The  corruption  of  tho  Churcb  and  monastic  orders  wu  cot 
worse  at  the  date  of  the  Reformation  than  it  bad  been  in  the  din 
of  St.  Francis.  The  minor  orders  founded  by  him  preached  as 
strongly  against  tho  corruption  in  the  Church  witboat  respect  for 
persons  as  ever  the  Protestant  reformers ;  but  inasmuch  u, 
although  its  abuses  provoked  their  indignation,  the  tbeory  of  the 
Catholic  Church  perfectly  fell  in  with  their  ideas,  the  result  of 
their  efforts  was  internal  reform,  not  a  schism. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  tho  study  of  the  classics  bad  been  rerired. 
The  learned  flung  themselves  into  classical  pursuits  with  an  entho- 
siasm  which  we  cannot  now  understand.     Classicism  became  the 
fashion  in  language^  literature,  philosophy,  and  art.    In  tbe  btertrr 
capitals  men  played  tho  characters  of  Greeks  or  Romans.    Goc-d 
society,  even  at  the  Roman  Court,  was  anything  but  Cbristiao. 
All  the  presumptions   and  traditions   of  the   middle   ages  were 
assailed,  Gothic   art  perished,   and   the  scholastic   tbeologr  vu 
exploded ;  the  doctrines,  ceremonies,  and  practices  of  tbe  Chorrh 
found  no  immunity — they  were  all  put  upon  their  trial.     The  con* 
servative  spirit  of  reverence  for  the  past  was  never  at  a  lower  ebb,  dac 
even  during  the  French  Revolution  itself.     Meanwhile,  the  ignonnt 
and  corrupt  mass  of  the  German  clergy  hail  contrived  to  get  into 
collision  with  both  the  educated  and  more  religious  portion  of  tbe 
nation  ;  and  tho  ))a]>iil  government,  then  degraded  into  a  petty  bat 
most  ambitions  Italian  st:ite,  grasped  money  with  both  band*,  to 
be  expended  in  }{ome,  or  squandered  in  Italian  intrigues.    The 
profligate  sale  of  indulgences  exploded  the  mine  which  bad  been 
prepared  for  many  years. 

It  was  long  before  the  ''protest**  crk'stallized  into  aflinnatxTe 
doctrines.  Hut  the  entire  religious  movement  was  influenced  br 
that  characteristic  of  the  German  nature  in  which  it  difliers  men 
conspicuously  from  the  (.\>ltic — self-t'ompleteness,  self-confidence, 
and  individualism.  'Vho  IVoicstant  spirit  denied  the  poven 
claimed  by  the  Catholic  C'liiiroli  as  a  divinely  commissioned  eor- 
poration,  depreciated  the  iK-netits  of  sacraments  and  outward  and 
external  acts,  such  as  pilgrimages  or  penances,  and  forced  each 
man,  alone  and  nnfortitifd  hy  rites  or  ceremonies,  to  face  tbe  great 
question  of  his  future  lite,  anil  liimsi'lf,  as  best  he  might,  lo  dif- 
cover  how  ho  could  escape  from  the  wruth  to  come. 
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In  Ireland  none  of  the  causes  which  had  produced  the  Beforma- 
i  as  yet  existed.     There  was  no  university  in  the  island,  there 

no  knowledge  of  the  revived  classical  literature,  there  was  no 
ned  or  sceptical  class  whatsoever  ;  so  far  from  a  portion  of  the 
gy  doubting  the  authority  of  the  schoolmen,  the  vast  majority 

probably  never  heard  of  their  existence ;  the  spirit  of  doubt 
.  not  been  awakened,  and  every  tittle  of  the  creed,  ceremonies, 
litions,  and,  to  some,  superstitions  which  had  been  handed 
m  from  their  fathers,  was,  as  yet,  received  without  hesitation 
.  believed  to  be  divine.  As  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Boman 
irt  and  the  exactions  of  the  Curia,  the  Irish  Church  was 
3rant  of  them;  from  the  far  western  island  the  sacred  city 
ned  mystical  and  wondrous,  as  distant  mountain  peaks  seem  in 
size.  The  ecclesiastical  tax-gatherer  seldom  resorted  to  the  dis- 
t  and  impoverished  island.  Machiavelli  bitterly  remarks  that 
religious  faith  of  Christian  nations  was  in  the  direct  ratio  of 
LT  distance  from  Rome ;  of  this  sarcastic  witticism  the  Irish 
irch  was  the  chief  example.^  The  Irishman  of  this  period  saw 
reason  why  he  should  distrust  or  dislike  the  pope  or  the  doc- 
es  of  the  Catholic  Church;  but,  had  even  the  ground  been 
pared  for  the  new  doctrine,  the  Reformation,  as  it  was  then 
Etched  on  the  Continent,  would  have  been  presented  to  both 
ts  and  English  in  the  precise  mode  most  distasteful  to  each. 
To  the  Teutonic  mind  society  is  an  aggregate  of  free  individuals ; 
the  Celt  the  individual  seems  to  exist  only  as  a  member  of 
society,  living  for  and  in  his  tribe,  his  chief,  and  family. 
3  Church  was  to  him  in  things  divine  what  his  tribe  was  in 
igs  temporal.     He  existed  spiritually  merely  as  a  member  of 

divine  society  to  whose  protection  he  trusted  ;  by  its  rites  he 
\  fortified,  to  its  creeds  and  ceremonies  he  clung  with  childlike 
iplicity.     To   him   the   destruction   of  his  Church   must  have 

*  *'  La  quale  religione  se  ne'  principi  della  republica  cristiana  si  iusse 
iteunta  secondo  che  dal  Datore  d'essa  ne  fu  ordenato,  sarebbero  gli 
i  e  le  republiche  cristiane  piii  unite  e  piti  felici  assai  ch'  elle  non  Bono, 
si  pub  fare  altra  maggiore  coniettura  della  declenazione  di  essa,  quanto 
edere  come  quelli  popoli  che  Bono  pid  propinqui  alia  chiesa  romana, 
o  della  religione  noBtra,  hanno  meno  religione."— De*  DiBCorsi,  Lib. 
ap.  12. 
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seemed  as  terrible  as  the  dispersion  of  his  tribe.     It  was  doC  ic  Li 
nature  to  stand  apart  from  others,  self-reliant  and  alone. 

AltboQgh  the  descendants  of  the  Anglo-Norman  and  Saxoi 
eolonists  still  retained  mnch  of  the  English  character,  as  the  fob- 
seqnent  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James,  and  Charles  proTed,  to  iheo 
any  assaalt  npon  the  authority  of  the  Chnreh  mast  haTc  been  peca- 
liarly  hatefal.  The  English  settlers  in  Ireland  were  under  thi 
joint  protection  of  Cbarcb  and  king.  In  their  hours  of  danger,  if 
the  king  supported  or  was  expected  to  snpport  them  with  maiehil 
aid,  so  was  the  Church  ever  ready  to  lannch  its  exeommanieauooi 
against  the  hated  Irish  enemy.  More  eren  than  this,  it  wm 
through  the  Church  the  king  claimed  to  be  the  lord  of  IreisDl 
A  pope  had  authorised  the  inTasion,  and  given  to  the  King  cf 
England  an  ostensible  title.  The  estates,  rights,  and  legal 
of  the  English  colonists,  all  ultimately  rested  on  the  great 
of  papal  supremacy.  To  question  this  was  to  strike  at  the  root  d 
the  English  society  in  Ireland. 

To  comprehend  the  religious  and  social  effects  of  the  intfodat- 
tion  of  the  Reformed  Church  by  Henry  VIII.,  it  is  neeeasaij  It 
understand  the  religious  condition  of  the  country,  and  to  attcnfl 
to  realise  what  must  have  been  the  results  of  the  denial  of  lb 
pope's  supremacy,  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteriea,  the  aboBifli 
of  the  public  and  customary  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  ClMffk 
and  the  substitution  of  an  English  Protestant  and  official  episeopscj 
for  the  former  Catholic  bishops. 


NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XH. 


NOTB  L 

itement  in  the  text  is  hardly  accurate.  Richard  Creagh,  the  papal 
36,  had  been  arrested  immediately  on  landing  in  Ireland,  and  at 
be  of  the  letter  referred  to  was  in  custody  in  the  Tower.  Shane 
L  seems  only  to  have  been  anxious  to  have  Terence  Danyell,  an 
.an  (probably  an  O'Donell),  who  was  Dean  of  Armagh,  and  said 
lis  foster-brother,  but  who  was  willing  to  conform,  appointed  by 
een  instead  of  an  Englishman.  Creagh  afterwards  escaped  to 
,  and  was  recognised  by  him  as  archbishop.  They  do  not  seem 
'e  got  on  very  well.  He  did  not,  and  could  not,  approve  of 
s  ways,  and  Shane  seems  to  have  kept  up  a  negotiation  about 
Q.  Archbishop  Creagh  afterwards  retired  to  Connaught,  was 
irrested,  sent  to  London,  and  died  in  the  Tower.  See  Spicilefftum 
me,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  88-68.  The  Queen  to  Sidney,  July  6th,  1567. 
11,  Ireland  under  the  Tudors,  Vol.  H.,  pp.  867,  869. 


Note  H. 

e  last  two  instances  were,  however,  after  the  question  of  Catholic 
'otestant  had  arisen,  and  the  nominees  of  the  Crown  were  not 
ised  by  the  pope.  Meyler  M*Grath  was,  in  1670,  appointed  by 
een  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  for  a  time  was  at  once  Bishop  of 

appointed  by  the  pope,  and  Protestant  Archbishop  of  CasheL 
before  the  Reformation,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  habitually 
1  at  Drogheda,  and  usually  only  paid  a  visit  to  his  cathedral  for 
irpose  of  his  installation.  See  the  interesting  account  of  the 
career  of  Archbishop  del  Palacio,  by  Dean  Reeves,  now  Bishop  of 

and  Connor,  in  Proc,  Royal  Hut.  and  Arch.  Soc.  of  Ireland, 
n.,  4th  Series,  341. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


REIGN   OF  HENRT  Vm. — CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  AND   POLICT. 

ON  the  11th  June,  1534,  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald  renoonoed 
the  king^s  anthority,  and  went  into  ostentatiously  open  rebel- 
lion. This  insurrection^  though  apparently  most  formidable, 
did  not  possess  in  itself  any  element  of  success.  The  first  necessity 
for  a  rising  is  a  probable  cause  to  justify  an  appeal  to  arms,  not 
merely  some  reason  of  policy  not  comprehended  by  the  masses,  nor 
the  pretence  that  thus  some  future,  perhaps  problematical,  evil  may 
be  averted  ;  but  either  the  insurgents  must  propose  to  remove  some 
evil  which  afiects  every  man,  or  many  men,  in  their  ordinary  life ; 
or  they  must  appeal  to  some  sentiment  which  will  find  an  echo  in 
the  hearts  of  the  masses.  The  Geraldine  could  not  protest  against 
the  evil  government  of  England,  or  promise  to  the  masses  justice 
and  order.  The  English  Government  had  been  the  tool  of  the 
Geraldine  ;  by  them  and  for  their  interest  the  executive  had  been 
wielded  ;  for  its  evil  doings  they  were  of  all  the  most  responsible. 
They  could  not  appeal  to  any  sentiment  of  nationality,  for  there 
was  no  Irish  nation ;  and  in  the  season  of  their  power  they  had 
ever  aimed  to  render  their  faction  and  allies  dominant  over  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  island.  The  only  object  of  the  outbreak 
was  to  frighten  England,  as  had  often  been  done  before,  into  the 
old  policy  of  appointing  its  worst  subject  the  viceroy  of  Ireland. 
As  a  watchword  for  the  outbreak — as  a  watchword  merely,  for  their 
conduct  belied  any  religious  views  whatsoever — they  professed  them- 
selves  the  champions  of  the  Catholic  Church,  then  so  sorely  ^i^waiM 
by  Henry  in  England.  **  The  said  earFs  son,  brethren,  kinsfolk, 
and  adherents,  do  make  their  avaunt  and  boast  that  they  be  of  the 
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pope's  sect  and  band,  and  him  will  they  serve  against  the  king*  and 
all  his  partakers  ;  saying,  further,  that  the  king  is  accursed,  and  as 
many  as  take  his  part.'*^  Whatever  steps  had  been  taken  against 
the  pope  and  the  Catholic  Church  in  England,  no  measures  of  a 
similar  nature  had  been  as  yet  introduced  into  Ireland,  and  a  quia 
timet  insurrection  is  not  calculated  to  arouse  popular  sympathies. 

However  ill-conceived  and  ill-conducted  the  rising  might  prove, 
it  was  eminently  dangerous,  from  the  possibility  of  its  connexion 
with  Continental  politics.  It  might  be  supported  by  the  emperor, 
or  the  pope  might  adopt  his  voluntary  allies,  and  inaugurate  a 
religious  war,  the  limits  of  which  could  not  be  estimated.  Popular 
rumour  anticipated  the  former  contingency.  Beport  was  made  by 
the  Yicar  of  Dungarvan  that  the  emperor  had  sent  certain  letters 
nnto  the  Earl  of  Desmond  by  the  same  chaplain,  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  then  late  earl ;  **  and  the  common  bruit  is  there  in 
that  quarter,  that  his  practice  is  to  win  the  Oeraldines  and  the 
Byrnes ;  and  the  emperor  intendeth  shortly  to  send  an  army  to 
invade  the  cities  and  towns  by  the  sea-coast  of  this  land.'*t 

In  1528  the  Earl  of  Desmond  had  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the 
King  of  France,  by  which  he  had  agreed  to  make  war  against 
Henry  YHI.  upon  the  arrival  of  a  French  army.  In  1529  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  emperor,  dated  the  24th  of  February  of 
that  year,  in  which  Charles  V.  wrote — "  We  have  ever  endeavoured 
to  remain  in  friendship  with  the  King  (of  England) ;  he  has  never- 
theless declared  himself  against  us,  in  favour  of  the  King  of  France, 
my  enemy,  and  has  sent  us  a  defiance,  and  beguiled  by  evil  per- 
suasions, he  is  endeavouring  to  divorce  himself  from  the  queen,  our 
aunt,  his  lawful  wife,  and  to  give  the  duchy  of  Ireland  to  a  bastard 
son  of  his,  which  we  can  in  nowise  suffer,  as  it  is  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  princess,  his  only  daughter  and  heir.  We  shall  oppose  it  by 
all  possible  means,  and  trust  the  earl  will  aid  us  with  all  his  forces. 
We  promise  to  include  him  in  any  treaty  we  may  make  with  the 
King  of  England.": 

Henry  YHI.  had  already  allowed  it  to  be  known  that  the 
measures  adopted  in  England  against  the  Church  would,  upon  the 

•  SUte  Papers,  Henry  VIII.,  Vol.  11.,  Pt,  3,  p.  198.  f  Idem. 

X  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  42.    [And  for  a  detailed  account  of  this  nego- 
HmJUoei^  Bagwell,  Ireland  under  the  Tudors,  Vol.  I.,  p.  184,  et  eeq.] 
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first  opportunity,  be  extended  to  Ireland.  Ab  if  to  gife  all  parti«fl 
notice  of  his  intentions,  and  to  render  what  would  neoessarilj  be  u 
many  an  unpopular  act  insulting  to  all  members  of  the  Charch,  thi 
following  passage  occurs  in  the  indenture  between  the  king  and 
Sir  Piers  Butler,  Earl  of  Ossory,  dated  the  31st  May,  1534  :^ 

''Considering  that  it  is  manifest  and  notorioaa  that  the  pro- 
visions and  usurped  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  hath  been, 
and  continually  is,  the  most  and  principal  cause  of  the  desdauoo, 
division,  ruin,  and  decay  of  the  said  land  of  Ireland,  bj  the  abom- 
inable abuse  whereof  the  cathedral  churches,  monasteries,  pansh 
churches,  and  all  other  regular  and  secular,  for  the  more  part,  is 
effect,  through  the  land  ben  in  utter  ruin  and  destroyed ;  for  tlw 
said  Bishop  of  Rome  commonly  hath  preferred,  by  his  prorisiost, 
to  the  administration  and  governance  of  them,  not  only  Tile  tod 
vicious  persons,  unlearned,  being  murderers,  thieves,  and  of  other 
detestable  disposition,  as  light  men  of  war,  who,  for  their  unjost 
maintenance  therein,  sometime  to  expel  the  rightful  incombe&t, 
and  other  seasons  by  force  of  secular  power  to  pat  the  trae  pstroot 
from  their  patronage,  and  other  their  misorders,  have  doC  obIv 
spent,  wasted,  and  alienated  such  lands  as  the  king,  his  noble  pio- 
genitors,  and  his  nobles,  gave  to  the  augmentation  of  God's  diviitf 
service  in  the  churches  of  that  land,  the  exhibition  and  mainten* 
ancc  of  the  ministers  of  the  same,  and  the  utensils  snd  omamsBti 
there ;  but  also,  by  occasion  of  the  same,  great  wars  had  hat 
stirred  amongst  the  king's  people,  and  countries  wrent,  biiho|ii» 
and  divers  other  persons,  spiritual  and  temporal,  mordeied,  aai 
many  other  detestable  tilings  have  ensued  thereby,  which  wooll 
iibhor  an}'  g(X)d  Christian  man  to  hear,  to  the  high  displeasori  of 
God,  the  violation  of  his  laws,  the  derogation  of  the  king's  jorisdie- 
tion  and  regality,  and  the  groat  detriment  of  his  nobles  and  pi»> 
pie/'  Therefore  the  king  *'  hath  willed  his  said  deputy  to  milt 
with  all  his  power  the  abused  and  usuq)ed  jurisdiction  of  the  mil 
]iisIiop  of  Rome  in  the  premises."* 

The  reliellion  commenced  upon  the  11th  of  Jane,  and  so 
English  forces  lauded  until  the  17th  October.  In  the  meamdiib 
the  Lord  Thomas  had  done  «very thing  in  his  power  to  render  kif 
rebellion  abortive.     This  clianipion  of  the  Church  commcDead  hj 

*  ^'^Tr\^  M>S  ,  Vt-l.  II..  p.  xlviii. 
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murder  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dnblin^  with  his  chaplains,  at 
me.  As  if  to  render  a  general  religions  rising  impossible,  he 
^d  np  his  allies  the  O'Connors,  and  proposed  to  waste  the  Pale, 
inhabitants  of  which  were  then  and  long  after  the  most  zealous 
jrents  of  the  Papacy.  He  besieged  the  city  of  Dublin,  and 
pted  a  surrender  of  the  town,  exclusive  of  the  castle.  He  first 
eged  and  then  raised  the  siege  of  the  castle,  and  marched  off  to 
t  the  Butlers,  who  had  declared  for  the  king.  Having  failed  to 
inything  effectual  against  the  Butlers,  he  marched  back  to 
•lin,  and  besieged  the  city  a  second  time,  and  again  raised  the 
e,  to  oppose  a  second  attack  of  the  Butlers.  Then  he  returned 
n  to  Dublin  before  the  landing  of  the  English  army,  which  he 
id  to  prevent,  and  subsequently  employed  himself  in  wasting 
Pale,  until  the  advance  of  the  deputy,  when,  having  thrown  a 
ison  into  Maynooth,  he  disappeared  in  the  woods  and  bogs,  and 
9r  again  attempted  anything  practical. 

The  English  army  meanwhile,  through  the  procrastination  of 
new  deputy,  Skeffington,  the  insufficiency  of  its  supplies,  and 
badness  of  its  equipment,  remained  inactive  until  the  month  of 
'ch,  1535,  on  the  14th  of  which  it  appeared  before  the  castle  of 
pnooth. 

The  territory  of  the  Leinster  Geraldines  was  defended  by  a 
in  of  castles,  of  which  Maynooth  was  the  most  formidable,  and 
nearest  to  Dublin.  No  labour  or  expense  had  been  spared  to 
:e  it  impregnable ;  and  it  was  supplied  with  artillery  and  stores 
oved  hither  from  the  royal  castle  of  Dublin.  Before  such  a 
:ess  the  deputy's  hostings,  or  an  English  army  of  the  old  feudal 
),  would  have  been  wasted  by  famine  and  disease.  As  the 
^er  Celt  relied  upon  the  mountains  or  forest  and  lake  fastnesses 
lat  province  as  a  secure  retreat  against  the  English  power,  so 
lords  of  Leinster  and  Munster  placed  an  equal  confidence  in 
r  stone-built  castles.  The  object  of  both  was  to  gain  time. 
English  force  could  not  be  kept  in  the  field  beyond  a  very 
ted  period.  If  the  castle  could  not  be  taken  by  a  coup  de  main 
Qd  Maynooth  could  not  be  so  taken — it  was  anticipated  that 
lin  a  few  weeks  the  besieging  force  must  break  up,  and  return 
Dublin,  whereupon,  to  save  further  expense,  a  peace  would  be 
:hed  up  with  the  rebel,  who  was  invariably  pardoned,  and,  in 
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the  case  of  the  Norman  lords,  if  particularly  dangerous,  tbereTipoB 
appointed  to  important  office  under  the  Crown.  This  site*  of 
Maynooth  is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  occasion  on  which,  m 
Ireland,  the  old  feudal  fortalice  was  besieged  in  form,  and  batlenJ 
by  heavy  artillery.  The  result  of  this  siege  saddenlr  taught  tbt 
Leinster  and  Munstor  lords  that  the  piles  in  which  they  fluti 
their  trust  had  ceased  to  be  any  practical  protection  when  sehooilj 
attacked,  and  become  little  better  than  traps,  in  which  the  girriiofl 
was  certain  to  be  captured  or  destroyed.  Skeffington*8  artillen,  is 
16S6,  taught  the  Irish  Norman  lords  the  same  lesson  which  is 
1649  the  Italian  hackbuttiers  taught  the  Devonshire  rebels— thtf 
neither  feudal  castles  nor  insurgent  peasants  could  have  any  hof^ 
to  resist  the  troops  equipped  after  the  then  modem  fashion. 

The  fate  of  Maynooth  is  briefly  summed  ap  in  the  depnty'i 
report  of  the  26th  March,  1535  : — 

**  On  14th  March,  I,  your  deputy,  with  your  army,  besie^ 
the  castle  of  Maynooth,  which  Thomas  Fitzgerald  80  strongly  lor- 
tified  with  men  and  ordnance,  '  as  the  like  hath  not  been  seen  n 
Ireland  since  any  your  most  noble  progenitors  and  [had  ?]  fine 
dominion  in  the  laud.'  Within  the  same  were  about  100  able  mn, 
of  whom  more  than  60  were  gunners.  On  the  16th  '  your  ordniDet 
was  sent  to  the  north-west  side  of  the  dungeon  of  the  same  eutk, 
which  did  batter  the  top  thereof  on  that  wise,  as  their  ordnaMi 
within  that  part  was  danipncd.'  Then  your  ordnance  was  best 
upon  the  north  side  of  the  busc  court  of  the  castle,  '  at  the  north- 
east end  whereof  there  w:is  new  made  a  very  strong  and  fast  bol- 
wark,  well  garnished  wltli  men  and  ordnance ;  which  the  Ifth, 
19th,  20th,  IS  1st,  and  *2-2iiJ  days  of  the  said  month  did  beat  thi 
same  by  night  and  day  on  that  wise,  that  a  great  battery  $ai  ft 
large  entrance  was  uiado  there.'  On  the  *23rd,  being  Tuesday  MSt 
before  Easter  Day,  a  (x:ili:ird  assault  was  given,  and  the  base  eoart 
entered.  About  (iO  of  the  ward  of  the  castle  were  slain,  and  d 
your  army  only  John  (M-iflin,  yeoman  of  your  guard,  and  six  otkiffi- 

"  We  next  assaulted  the  great  castle,  which  yielded,  wfami 
was  the  Dean  of  Kihlan^ ;  C'hristo])her  Paris,  captain  of  the  gi^ 
rison  ;  Donagh  O^Dopiii,  master  of  the  ordnance;  Sir  Si— 
Walshe,  priest;  and  Nichohis  Wafer,  which  took  the  Axthbiihflf 
of  Dublin,  with  divers  other  gunners  and  archers,  to  the  uaahmd 
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87>  which  were  all  taken  prisoners^  and  their  lives  preserved  by 
appointment,  until  they  should  be  presented  to  me  your  deputy, 
and  then  to  be  ordered  as  I  and  your  council  thought  good.  We 
thought  it  expedient  to  put  them  to  execution^  as  an  example  to 
others/'* 

After  the  fall  of  Maynooth  the  Oeraldines'  made  no  further  re- 
sistance. The  efforts  of  the  English  Government  were  directed, 
not  to  their  defeat^  but  to  their  capture,  which  was  at  length 
effected  in  a  discreditable  manner.  The  representatives  of  a  house 
which  had  been  so  long  a  cause  of  danger  and  discredit  to  the 
Crown  could  have  expected  little,  and  found  no  mercy.  They  all 
perished,  save  two  boys,  whose  strange  adventures  are  one  of  the 
romances  of  history.  But,  even  after  their  ruin,  the  name  of  the 
Geraldine  was  the  rallying  cry  of  the  anti-English  and  Catholic 
party  :  and  their  restoration  was  for  some  time  the  professed  object 
of  the  chiefs,  especially  those  of  Ulster,  who  had  belonged  to  their 
£EM;tion.t 

•  Carew  MSS.,  VoL  L,  p.  65. 

t  The  history  of  the  rebellion  of  Silken  Thomas,  as  detuled  by  the  Four 
Masters,  is  a  proof  how  little  Irish  chroniclers  understood  the  meaning  of 
events  which  occurred  in  the  English  portion  of  the  island — how  completely 
they  viewed  them  through  a  Celtic  medium  : — 

'*  The  Lord  of  Elildare,  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland,  Gerald  Oge,  the  son  of 
Gerald,  son  of  Thomas,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Irish  and  of  the  English 
of  Ireland,  in  his  time,  for  his  fame  and  renown  had  spread  not  only  through- 
out all  Ireland,  but  his  great  and  noble  exploits  w«re  heard  of  in  the  distant 
countries  of  the  foreign  nations,  died  in  imprisonment  in  London.  After 
that,  Thomas,  the  earl's  son,  prepared  to  be  avenged  on  the  English  for  his 
father  s  death,  and  upon  all  those  who  conspired  to  have  him  expelled  out  of 
Ireland.  He  gave  up  the  king's  sword,  and  committed  many  evils  against 
the  English.  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  was  his  father's  enemy,  and 
many  others  along  with,  him,  came  by  their  death  through  him.  He  took 
Dublin  from  Newgate  outwards,  and  received  hostages  and  prisoners  from 
the  rest  of  the  towns,  through  their  fear  of  him.  He  completely  plundered 
and  laid  waste'all  Fingall,  and  from  Slieve  Roe  to  Drogheda,  and  all  Meath 
was  made  to  tremble  by  the  earl's  son  on  that  occasion.  When  the  king 
obtained  intelligence  of  this,  he  sent  relief  to  the  English— namely,  William 
Skeffington,  as  Lord  Justice,  accompanied  by  Leonard  Grey  and  a  large  fleet^ 
and  they  immediately  commenced  to  spoil  all  the  possessions  of  the  earl's 
son.  Tliey  took  the  castle  of  Thomas,  namely,  Maynooth,  his  residence, 
and  expelled  him  from  his  territory.    His  father's  five  brothers  also  rose  up 
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The  capture  of  Maynooth,  and  the  full  of  the  p-eat  NorruB 
house,  produced  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  a  moral  c!«ct 
greater  than  any  other  single  success  in  our  hifitonr,  except  tbt 
storm  of  Drogheda  by  Cromwell.  When  the  Genildine  bmd  fallen 
almost  without  resistance,  what  single  chief  could  hope  to  stand 
up  against  the  English  power  ?  when  the  great  castle  of  ManuMlh 
had  been  breached  and  stormed,  what  feudal  fortress  eould  bt 
made  good  against  modern  siege  artillery  ?  On  the  Slst  December, 
1585,  Justice  Aylmer  could  write  to  Cromwell  : — *'  Irishmen  vcn 
never  in  such  fear  as  now.  The  king's  sessions  are  being  kepi  in 
five  shires  more  than  formerly.  Many  malefactors  have  been  takei 
and  hanged,  especially  in  the  county  Kildare,  where,  at  the  lail 
assizes,  eighteen  wore  hanged,  and  part  of  them  quartered."* 

During  the  succeeding  deputyship,  that  of  Lord  Leonard  Gitr, 
the  authority  of  the  king,  or  rather  the  consciousness  and  dread  of 
his  power,  were  extended  over  the  entire  island.  On  the  Mk 
January,  1536,  O'Connor,  the  most  powerful  and  dangerooi  vasal 
of  the  Gerald i lies,  and  who  hold  the  passages  from  Leinater  to 
Munster,  submitted.  In  an  indenture  of  this  date  he  stipalal^d 
**  that  if  the  deputy,  with  his  army  or  otherwise,  shall  decree  topaai 
through  the  dominion  of  O'Connor  to  any  other  parts,  he  ahall  bo 
allowed  to  do  so  without  hiiidnmco  from  Bernard  O'Connor  or  hii 
kinsmen  ;*'  and  he  shall  make  proj)er  roads  for  their  passage,  u 


against  Tlmniafl,  to  aid  tho  Knu'li^li  :  for  they  eiiKxrtcd  that  one  of 
aelvea  nhuuld  obtain  the  earldom  if  TIioiiiak  Hhoiild  be  conqaercd.  WhM 
thu  before- mentioned  Saxons  founil  it  imiM»s.sdile  to  take  the  aaid  Tkoav 
prisoner,  after  deprivin.;  Iiim  of  his  towns  ami  manors,  and  Kainahiw^  ^m 
to  seek  the  protection  of  the  Irish  nf  the  south  of  Ireland,  |iarticiilaiiy  tte 
O'Briens  and  o'Cunnf^r  Kaly,  all  of  inhitni  were  combined  in  a  puearfil 
confederacy  a^Minst  iht-m.  thrv  in  ctmni'il  came  tu  the  rusolution  of  ufiiiat 
him  a  pretended  ]eaiv.  and  then  taking'  him  by  treat -hery.  They  thendoia 
Bent  Ij<»rd  Leonard  to  the  i-arl's  smi,  nnil  lie  promised  him  p«rduii  i4i  bdttK 
of  tlie  kin};,  so  that  ho  cnj'ilcil  him  tu  p>  with  him  t«»  Enifland,  vImi  tki 
earVs  sun  was  immediately  Uiudc  prisuner,  and  sent  to  lie  dually  ouofiaaila 
the  kin^*^  tnwrr." 

The  <!iTaldine  is  h*  re  L'htritli'd  fur  thi*  vi-ry  acta  which  are  to  oa  now  tka 
clearest  pm^fs  of  hi-i  filly  anil   iiiiM;>.u  ity.     The    Kn;{liBh,  hoveTer, 
equally  unahlo  to  c(»mprthrnil  thu  idf.is  iir<<liji*L-ts  of  a  Celtic  chief. 

•  Aylmer  to  C  rum  well,  Carew  MSS.,  Vol  11.,  p.  80. 
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ras  the  cnstom  there  in  the  time  of  Gerald,  late  £arl  of  Kildare, 
nd  his  fathers.^  On  the  22nd  of  the  same  month  O'Bjme  of 
ricklow,  the  most  dangerous  of  the  chieftains,  made  his  submis- 
ion  by  indenture,  and  agreed  that  if  the  deputy  should  make  a 
osting  outside  Leinster,  he  would  send  a  banner  with  twenty 
orsemen^  with  the  same  number  of  footmen,  at  his  own  expense.! 
f  *Murrough  of  Wexford  and  Carlow  submitted  upon  terms  on  the 
8th  of  May ;  and  thus  the  deputy  was  able  to  move,  with  his  own 
>rce  and  that  of  the  Butlers,  upon  Munster.  There  were  not  then 
ny  in  that  province  who  could  remember  the  appearance  there  of 
n  English  deputy  or  army.  On  the  25th  July  the  deputy  marched 
gainst  Munster ;  he  captured  without  difficulty  Desmond's  castle 
f  Loughgyr,  **  which  was  a  stronghold  in  no  less  reputation  in 
hose  parts  than  Maynooth  in  the  North  parts."  Having  thus 
track  a  blow  at  the  Desmond,  he  turned  against  O'Brien,  and, 
f iihout  difficulty,  captured  the  great  castle  of  Garrick-Ogunnel  on 
he  Shannon.  The  pride  and  strength  of  the  O'Brien  then  lay  in 
he  fortified  bridge  across  the  Shannon,  between  Killaloe  and 
[iimerick,  which  served  as  a  tete-de-pont  for  the  invasions  of  the 
;erritory  of  North  Munster.  Castles  had  been  built  upon  the  bridge, 
Mrhich  were  mounted  with  artillery,  and  strongly  garrisoned.  The 
'esistance  was  not  more  successful  than  at  Maynooth.  **  On 
Friday,"  the  Council  report  to  the  king,  "  we  marched  with  all  the 
irmy^  and  with  the  demi-culverine  and  other  ordnance,  towards  the 
bridge,  and  by  the  conduct  of  the  said  Donagh  (O'Breene)  and  his 
friends,  we  were  brought  to  it  in  a  secret  and  unknown  way  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  where  never  English  hosts  or  carts  came  before. 
On  Saturday  we  came  to  the  bridge.  On  this  side  was  a  strong 
!astle,  built  all  of  hewn  marble,  and  at  the  other  end  another 
mstle,  not  of  such  force ;  both  built  in  the  water,  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  land.  At  this  end  they  had  broken  four  arches  of 
the  bridge  betwixt  the  castle  and  the  land.  The  gunners  bent  all 
the  ordnance  upon  the  great  castle  on  this  side,  shooting  at  it  all 
^hat  day ;  but  the  ordnance  did  no  hurt  to  it,  for  the  wall  was  at 
east  twelve  or  thirteen  foot  thick,  and  both  the  castles  were  well 

♦  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  86. 
t  Id.,  p.  88. 
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warded  with  gnnners,  galloglasses,  and  horsemen,  '  fasTinff  miJtf 
such  fortifications  of  timber  and  hogsheads  of  earth,  as  the  like  hd 
not  been  seen  in  this  land.'  They  had  one  great  piece  of  iron 
which  shot  ballets  as  great  as  a  man*s  head.  They  had  also  s 
ship  piece,  a  Portingall  piece,  hagbushes,  and  hmndgnns.  The 
depaty,  perceiving  that  the  ordnance  did  little  hart  to  the  eaitk, 
and  also  that  the  shot  was  spent  against  the  Sunday  in  the  momiajT. 
caased  each  man  of  the  army  to  make  a  fitggot  of  a  Cithom  ia 
length,  to  fill  that  part  of  the  water  betwixt  the  land  and  Urn 
castle,  and  devised  certain  ladders  to  be  made.  He  appointed  ev- 
tain  of  his  own  retinae,  and  a  company  of  Master  Seintlowe'i  to 
give  the  assault,  which  they  executed  hardily,  and  they  sealed  tki 
bridge.  The  others  escaped  at  the  other  end  '  by  footmanship ;' 
and  so  they  lost  the  bridge,  the  castles,  their  ordnanoe,  and  all  d» 
that  was  therein.  The  deputy  has  caused  the  castles  and  bridge  to 
be  broken  down  to  the  ground."* 

The  expedition  into  Munster  in  1536  failed  of  its  expeeled  ie> 
suits,  by  reason  of  a  mutiny  of  the  ill-paid  troops,  and  had  to  be 
repeated  in  the  following  year ;  but  the  consequenee  of  these  tw> 
campaigns,  or  rather  raids,  was  the  submission  of  the  BOOtlMni 
Geraldines  and  the  O'Briens. 

In  1587  O'Connor,  notwithstanding  his  lata  sabmiasiOB,  was 
again  in  hostility  with  the  deputy.  The  chief  of  this  elan  had,  ia 
imitation  of  his  patrons,  the  Geraldines,  proposed  to  maintain  Us 
territories  by  fortified  castles.  Although  progressiva  in  his  yntm% 
he  was  several  centuries  behind  his  time,  and  the  Cite  of  HajDOoCk 
fell  upon  him  also.  On  the  12th  June,  1587,  Alan  rapoitste 
Cromwell :  **  My  lord  deputy  proceeded  on  his  jonmay  into 
O'Chonour's  country  the  Tuesday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  anleriag 
into  the  same  on  the  west  side,  betwixt  0*Malnx>y,  H'GoglMgn'^ 
and  0'MolaghIjn*s  countries,  neighbours  and  aiders  of  the  snl 
O'Chonours,  on  which  side  of  his  country  any  host  hath  not  paarf 
with  carts  heretofore,  by  reason  of  the  dangeroaa  way,  baiiig  sD 
woods  and  marshes,  did  uot  only  take  them  from  his  aid,  but  eon- 
bined  them  to  the  king  by  their  oaths  and  pledges.  That  doM^ 
my  lord  marched  to  a  castle  of  the  said  traitoroos  0*Gheiioaii^ 

•  Carew,  Vol.  I.,  p.  120. 
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BraghnoU,  wherein  there  was  left  a  good  ward,  well  vie- 
1,  well  ordnanced,  and  well  manned,  environed  strongly  with 
md  moor.  His  lordship  achieved  the  same,  heading  all  the 
all  saving  three,  which  were  preserved  to  show  his  lordship 
lys  of  another  castle  of  the  said  0*Ghonour*s,  that  in  the 
ongue  he  named  the  castle  of  Dengin,  that  is,  in  English, 
;tle  of  most  assurance,  the  same  being  so  sure  of  itself  and 
nglj  situated,  advanted  that  he  cared  for  none  power  which 
enterprise  the  winning  thereof;  and  so  came  to  the  same, 
ping  a  large  half  mile  from  it,  for  none  nearer  might  the 
)me  for  the  moor,  nor  had  they  no  way  to  that  bat  upon  a 
,  which  my  lord  caused  faggots  to  be  made  for  the  repairs 
fy  and  for  the  filling  of  great  double  ditches,  so  strong  and 
;e  have  not  been  seen  in  this  land  heretofore ;  appointed  my 
Martin  Pellis,  captain  of  his  100  footmen,  and  a  captain  of 
nntlowe's  to  defend  the  labourers.  The  ward  came  to  their 
fastness  and  skirmished  with  them,  hurt  Mr.  Seintlowe's 
1  in  the  atm  with  a  handgun,  killed  divers  of  their  men,  yet 
lardly  Martin  entered  their  fortress,  brake  open  their  gate, 
)n  all  their  outward  wards  and  strengths."* 
the  same  month  of  June  it  is  reported  that  of  late  the  king's 
of  Athlone,  which  is  a  great  garrison,  standing  in  the  midst 
land  upon  a  passage  betwixt  Connaught  and  these  parts,  is 
ed  unto  his  Grace's  possession  from  the  usurpation  of  Irish- 
ho  had  kept  the  same  from  him  and  his  progenitors  for  many 
The  recovery  of  this  important  post  assured  the  command 
naught ;  for  the  De  Burgo  lords,  with,  perhaps,  a  traditional 
;  that  they  were  Norman,  were  the  most  tractable  of  all  the 
ihieftains. 

iter  as  yet  remained  unassailed,  and  was,  perhaps,  unassailable 
slender  forces  which  Lord  L.  Grey  had  at  his  command, 
rds  of  this  province,  old  allies  of  the  Geraldines,  themselves 
ed  the  ofifensive,  and  enabled  the  English  deputy  to  fight 
it  the  utmost  advantage.  In  1639  negotiations  were  rife  be- 
the  O'Neill,  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  the  pope.     In  the 

*  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  122. 
t  Id.,  p.  124. 
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spriDg  of  that  year  a  plan  was  drawn  ap  for  a  campaign  in  IieUcJ 
in  combination  with  projected  movements  on  the  Continent.  The 
Emperor  and  Francis  were  to  invade  England,  the  King  of  Scoti 
was  to  cross  over  into  Ulster,  and  to  march  on  Dablin  with  iL< 
nnited  forces  of  the  North,  the  Oeraldines  were  to  rise  in  the  ftit, 
O'Neill  to  proclaim  himself  king  at  Tara.  The  Irish  frian  itd 
priests  threw  themselves  into  the  struggle.  **  The  frian  and  prictu 
of  all  the  Irishry  did  preach  daily  that  every  man  ought  for  th« 
salvation  of  his  soul  to  fight  and  make  war  against  the  Kiap'i 
Majesty  and  his  true  subjects  ;  and  if  any  of  them  did  die  in  tu 
struggle,  his  soul  that  should  so  be  dead  should  go  to  heaven,  u 
the  souls  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  suffered  death  and  our- 
tyrdom  for  God's  sake."^  This  scheme,  like  almost  all  tboie  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  came  to  nothing,  each  of  the  allied  soverviff:;^ 
probably  desiring  not  to  be  the  first  engaged.  The  only  ones  of  tha 
confederates  who  got  into  movement  were  the  Irish  chiefs.  Dia- 
mond and  O'Connor  made  a  demonstration  merely ;  bat  the  Ultfer 
lords,  men  of  very  difierent  metal  from  the  soathem  allies,  proposed 
to  march  upon  ^laynooth,  raise  the  Gcraldine  vassals  of  the  Pd«. 
and  cfiect  a  junction  with  Desmond.  Lord  L.  Orey,  with  his  nsnal 
promptitude,  unitod  nil  tho  forces  of  the  Pale,  and  advanced  to  mee: 
O'Neill.  Hut  alrciidv  the  invasion  of  the  northern  chiefs  had  been 
dwarfed  down  to  the  proportions  of  a  plundering  raid.  Fiodicj;, 
probably,  that  his  oxpivtcd  allies  wholly  failed  him,  and  preferring 
the  plunder  of  the  Pah;  to  martyrdom  for  the  faith,  O'Xeill,  after 
advancing;  to  I'ara,  fell  back  towards  Ulster,  sweeping  off  the  cattle 
and  movables  of  the  country.  As  he  retired  slowly,  and  en- 
cumbered with  booty,  Lord  Leonard,  supported  by  the  whole^Iorce 
of  the  Kn;;lish  colony^  overtook  his  rear-guard  at  Hellahoe.t  Tkif 
battle,  which  broke  for  years  the  power  of  the  Ulster  chieftains,  and 
was  regarded  by  the  Kii^'lish  colonists  as  a  crowning  merey,  is  toU 
in  its  minutest  details  by  the  chronicles  of  the  period  : — 

**  The  lord  deputy  in  the  meantime  marched  with  the  foKi  of 
the  Pale,  the  mayor  and  tbo  citi/cns  of  Dublin,  to  Drogheda;  fnm 
thence  likewise,  accompanied  with  the  mayor  and  townimeD,  ha 

•  *'  Stat«  Paper*.  V..1.  II.,  I»t.  3,  pp.  140,  Ul. 

[t  On  Uio  burden  nf  th*.-  ('uuntii:&  uf  Mcath  and  MoDaghaa.] 
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marched  northward  to  Bellahoe^  where  O'Neill  and  his  company  on 
the  further  side  of  the  water  lay  encamped  with  the  spoil  of  the 
Pale. 

**  The  depaty,  hy  spies  and  secret  messengers  hereof  certified, 
caused  the  army  to  travel  the  better  part  of  the  night,  in  so  much 
as  by  the  dawning  of  the  day  they  were  near  the  river  side  ;  where 
having  escried  the  enemies — namely,  Magannoshe,  and  the  gallo- 
glasses  that  were  placed  there  to  keep  the  straits  (for  O'Neill,  with 
the  main  army,  lurked  in  a  grove  not  far  ofif),  they  began  to  set 
themselves  in  battle  array,  as  men  that  were  resolved  with  all  haste 
and  good  speed  to  surprise  the  enemy  with  a  sudden  charge. 

'^At  which  time  James  Fleming,  Baron  of  Slane  (commonly 
called  Black  James),  guarded  with  a  round  company,  as  well  of 
horsemen  as  footmen,  humbly  besought  the  deputy  to  grant  him 
that  day  the  honour  of  the  onset.  Whereto  when  the  Lord  Grey 
had  agreed,  the  Baron  of  Slane  with  cheerful  countenance  imparted 
the  obtaining  of  his  suit,  as  pleasant  tidings,  to  Robert  Halfepennie, 
who  with  his  ancestors  was  standard-bearer  to  the  house  of  Slane. 
But  Halfepennie  seeing  the  further  side  of  the  water  so  beset  with 
armed  galloglasses,  as  he  took  it,  as  likely  an  attempt  to  raze  down 
the  strongest  fort  in  Ireland  with  a  filip,  as  to  rush  through  such 
quick  iron  walls,  flatly  answered  the  baron  that  he  would  rather 
disclaim  in  his  office  than  there  to  give  the  onset,  where  there 
rested  no  hope  of  life,  but  an  assured  certainty  of  death;  and 
therefore  he  was  not  as  yet  so  weary  of  the  world,  as  like  an  head- 
long hotspur  voluntarily  to  run  to  his  utter  and  undoubted  des- 
truction. Wherefore  he  besought  his  lordship  to  set  his  heart  at 
rest,  and  not  to  impute  his  denial  to  bareness  of  courage,  but  to 
wariness  of  safety,  although  he  knew  none  of  any  staid  mind,  but 
would  sooner  choose  to  sleep  in  a  whole  sheep  his  pelt,  than  to  walk 
in  a  torn  lion  his  skin — namely,  when  all  hope  of  life  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  certainty  of  death  assuredly  promised.  The  baron, 
with  this  answer  at  his  wits'  end,  rode  to  Robert  Betoa  of  Donneare, 
brake  with  him  as  touching  Halfepennie  his  determination,  and 
withal  requested  him  (as  he  did  tender  his  honour),  now  at  a  pinch 
to  supply  the  room  of  that  dastardly  coward,  as  he  did  term  him. 

''Betoa  to  this  answered,  that  although  it  stood  with  good 
reason,  that  such  as  heretofore  tasted  the  sweet  in  peace,  should 
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now  be  contented  to  sip  of  the  soar  in  war ;  jet  notirithBUn Jisjr. 
rather  than  that  the  matter  should  to  his  honour  lie  in  the  dan, 
he  promised  to  break  through  them,  or  else  to  lie  in  the  wiur; 
and  withal,  being  surpassingly  mounted,  for  the  baron  gave  him  i 
choice  horse,  ho  took  the  standard,  and  with  a   sadden  ihoat, 
having  with  him  in  the  fore-rank  Mabe  of  Mabestown  (who  at  the 
first  brunt  was  slain),  he  flung  into  the  water,  and  charged  tbc 
Irish  that  stood  on  the  further  shore.     After  followed  the  gende- 
men  and  yeomen  of  the  Pale,  that  with  as  great  manhood  charfpcd 
the  enemies,  as  the  enemies  with  courage  resisted  their  asatali. 
To  this  stoutness  were  the  enemies  more  boldly  pricked,  in  that 
they  had  the  advantage  of  the  shore,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Piii 
were  constrained  to  bicker  in  the  water.     But  the  longer  the  Irish 
continued,  the  more  they  were  disadvantaged,  by  reason  that  the 
English  were  so  assisted  with  fresh  supplies,  as  their  enemies  eooU 
not  any  longer  withstand  them,  but  were  compelled  to  bear  back, 
to  forsake  the  baud,  and  to  give  the  army  free  passage.     The  Eng- 
lish,  taking  heart  upon  their  faintness,  brake  through  the  gaUov- 
glasses,  slew  Maggannouse  their  captain,  pursued  O'Neill  with  the 
remnant  of  his  lords,  leaving  behind  them  for  lack  of  safe  carriaies 
the  spoil  of  the  Pale,  scantly  able  to  escape  with  his  own  life,  heiufi 
eagerly  pursued  by  the  army  until  it  was  sunset.     In  this  conflict 
Matthew  King,  Patrick   Rarucwall  of  Kylmalyocke,  Sir  Edward 
Basnet,  priest,  who  after  bi^came  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  in  Dablin, 
and  was  sworn  one  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  Thomas  Fitzsiiiuni* 
of  Corduffe,  were  reported  to  have  served  very  valiantly.     Moreonr 
James  Fitzsimons,  Mayor  of  Dublin,  Michael  Carsey,  Mayor  of 
Droghcda,  GoraUl  Ailmcr,  Chief  Justice,  and  Thomas  Talbot  of 
Malabide,  were  dubbud  kni<(hts  in  the  field.     But  of  all  othaia  the 
Lord  Grey,  their  lord  deputy,  as  he  was  in  authority  saperior  to 
them  all,  so  in  courage  and  manliness  he  was  inferior  to  bom. 
He  was  noted  by  the  army  to  have  endured  great  toil  and  paia 
before  the   skirmish,  by  posting  bareheaded  from  one  fauid  ta 
another,  debating  the   strength  of  the  enemies,  enhancing  the 
power  of  the  Pule,  depressing  the  revolt  of  rebellioua  traitors,  a- 
tolling  the  good  quarrel  of  loyal  subjects,  offering  largo  rawaidi^ 
which  with  as  great  constancy  he  pcrfurmcd,  as  with  liberality  hi 
promised ;  over  this  he  bare  himself  no  afl'able  to  soldiers,  in 
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ihem  like  friends  and  fellows^  and  terming  them  with  courteous 
names,  and  moving  laughter  with  pleasant  conceits,  as  they  were 
incensed  as  well  for  the  love  of  the  person,  as  for  the  hatred  of  the 
enemy,  with  resolute  minds  to  hicker  with  the  Irish.  In  which 
conflict  the  deputy  was  as  forward  as  the  most,  and  bequit  himself 
as  valiant  a  servitor  as  the  best.*''*^ 

The  result  of  Lord  Leonard  Grey's  activity  in  the  field  may  be 
estimated  by  a  comparison  of  the  state  of  Ireland  in  158S  and  1542. 
In  the  former  of  these  year^  the  English  power  seemed  to  have 
perished  in  Ireland.  Skeffington  on  his  arrival  could  scarcely 
credit  the  report  that  the  city  of  Dublin  still  held  out^for  the  king. 
At  the  later  date  the  Oeraldine  faction  had  been  annilrilated ;  the 
king's  supremacy  in  the  Church  had  been  confirmed  by  Act  of 
Parliament ;  every  part  of  the  island,  excepting  Ulster,  had  been 
traversed  by  English  troops ;  the  Ulster  lords  were  stunned  by  the 
defeat  of  Bellahoe ;  the  lords,  both  Celtic  and  Norman,  had  again 
submitted  to  the  king ;  and  a  parliament  was  assembled  in  Dublin, 
attended  by  all  the  Celtic  chiefs  of  note,  which  was  employed  in 
passing  statutes  utterly  to  confiscate  the  remaining  monasteries, 
and  to  proclaim  Henry  Yin.  King  of  Ireland,  by  a  title  irrespective 
of  any  papal  donation.  Lord  Leonard  Grey  was  doubtless^guilty 
of  many  faults  of  temper,  and  lack  of  prudence  and  discretion ;  he 
failed  to  understand  his  position  as  an  official  of  the  Tudor  Govern- 
ment ;  yet  undoubtedly,  notwithstanding  the  slanders  heaped  upon 
him  by  the  spies  and  minions  who  surrounded  him,  it  was  to  his 
vigour  and  abilities  the  English  Government  owed  the  restoration 
of  their  influence  and  authority  in  Ireland.f  His  energy  is  rather 
to  be  measured  by  the  slendemess  of  his  means  than  the  greatness 
of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter.  When  he  entered  Munster, 
in  1586,  he  had  only  700  English,  horse  and  foot,  with  828  Irish 
levies  under  his  own  command,  and  was  supported  by  the  Butlers 
only  with  8&1  horse  and  920  foot ;  yet,  small  as  his  forces  were,  he 

♦  Holingshed,  nib  anno ;  see  Shirley's  "  Account  of  Faniey,"  p.  37. 

[t  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  accused  of  treason  ior  some  of  his 
acts  in  Ireland,  mainly  faults  of  temper  and  judgment,  but  some  showing  a 
certain  amount  of  pity,  if  not  partiality,  for  the  Geraldine  house,  with  which 
he  was  connected  by  marriage.  The  result  was  the  invariable  one  under 
Henxy  VJLQ.    He  was  convicted,  and  beheaded  in  1541.] 
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was  wholly  unprovided  with  means  to  pay  them.  He  was  the  fint 
deputy  who  understood  the  eflfcct»  moral  rather  than  phTsical,  of 
small  forces,  supported  by  proper  artillery,  moving,  accordicir  to 
military  parlance,  as  flying  columns.  But  the  plan  of  hontiLiM 
which  he  first  introduced,  though  effectual  to  strike  down  re«i!>taBM. 
was  not  adapted  for  the  retention  of  the  conquest ;  and  Bubfteqaeni 
deputies  who  persevered  in  these  military  promenades,  wasted  icen 
and  money,  without  adequate  result,  until  at  last  Lord  Moootjoj 
completed  the  conquest  of  the  country,  by  adopting  the  most  oppo- 
site svstem  of  warfare. 

Henry  VIII.  had  conquered,  or  believed  that  he  had  eonqnerhi. 
Ireland.  He  had  now  to  decide  upon  the  policy  to  be  adopts 
towards  this  country.  It  was  universally  felt  that  decisive  stepf  of 
some  sort  must  be  taken — the  old  system  of  laiMer-jaire  be  abao- 
doned,  and  the  English  king,  as  he  claimed  the  title,  perform  um 
function  of  the  sovereign.  As  he  ruled  the  kingdom  of  England, 
80  should  he  rule  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  by  law,  either  nnivenall; 
acknowledged  or  universally  enforced.  With  the  design  of  esta^ 
lishing  the  King  of  England  as  a  king  in  Ireland,  all  the  Enfrlidi 
agreed  in  desiring  to  effect  three  objects,  viz. :  (1)  that  the  Kiuz 
of  England  should  be  recognised  as  king  in  Ireland  by  a  tide 
independent  of,  and  overriding  that  founded  upon  the  papal  dona- 
tion ;  (2)  the  equalisation  of  the  receipts  and  cxpenditare  of  the 
Irish  exchequer;  and  (3)  the  assimilation  of  the  laws  and  castoms 
of  Ireland  to  those  of  England. 

It  was  notorious  that  the  title  of  the  English  king  was  founded 
upon  a  papal  donation  ;  his  right  to  the  sovereignty  had  been  re- 
peated ly  contirmcd  by  the  papal  court,  ever  England's  firm  ally  in 
the  hour  of  Jan^'cr ;  thu  ]):irts  of  Ireland  in  which  no  English 
king*s  writ  ran  woro,  in  thr  words  of  the  legates*  reports,  **Ia 
temporalities  within  the  dominion  of  the  King  of  England."  Bolft 
if  the  pope  had  given,  could  not  he  also  take  away?  As  the 
Crown  of  Naples,  inii^ht  not  the  lordship  of  Ireland  be  reft  by  a 
Bull  from  an  excominunicatod  heretic,  and  then  tranafemd  to 
any  orthodox  prince  who  could  at  once  avenge  the  Chnreh  aai 
fn-atifv  his  own  ambition  ?  Hv  the  title  bv  which  the  hoaat 
of  Anjou  expelled  the  Hiihenstauffin  fit' in  Southern  Italy,  might 
not   the   King  of  France    or   Spain   a.s.sume   the   aoveieignty  of 
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Ireland  ?  It  is  manifest  from  the  State  Papers  of  the  time  that 
these  ideas  were  rife  among  the  more  zealous  Irish  Catholics. 
They  asked  themselves — Can  a  king  who  rules  hy  papal  gift,  whose 
ancestor  obtained  the  lordship  of  the  island  upon  an  express  under- 
taking of  '*  widening  the  boundaries  of  the  Church,  explaining  the 
true  Christian  faith  to  ignorant  and  barbarous  tribes,  and  extermi- 
nating the  nurseries  of  vice  from  the  Lord's  inheritance  ^' — can  he, 
having  become  the  arch-heretic  and  enemy  of  the  Church — can  he, 
the  notorious  persecutor  of  the  saints  and  a  public  adulterer,,  any 
longer  claim  our  allegiance  ?  If  the  king's  title  had  been  rested 
solely  on  the  papal  gift,  it  had  been  difficult  to  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  papal  gift  would  be  no  longer  put  forward  by  the 
king  as  the  basis  of  his  title :  he  could  only  logically  treat  it  as  "  one 
of  the  usurpations  of  the  supposed  bishops  of  Bome."  If  so,  on 
what  title  or  by  what  authority  was  he  to  require  the  obedience  not 
merely  of  the  vassals  of  the  Pale,  but  of  chiefs  whose  ancestors  for 
generations  had  systematically  derided  the  pretended  rights  and 
baffled  the  efforts  of  his  predecessors  ?  He  might  have  simply 
claimed  the  right  to  rule  from  the  fact  of  his  being  the  strongest, 
and  as  the  only  one  capable  of  so  doing.  It  would,  however,  ill 
suit  one  who  had  executed  the  Geraldines  as  traitors,  to  found  his 
claim  upon  the  fact  of  his  late  success ;  he  had  to  discover  a  title 
anterior  to  the  papal  grant,  and  to  induce  the  whole  population  of 
the  island,  or  at  least  a  representative  portion  of  them,  to  acquiesce 
in  the  validity  of  his  claim.  For  the  attainment  of  this  first  object 
the  absolute  conquest  or  conciliation  of  the  Celtic  population  was 
an  indispensable  preliminary. 

To  exercise  any  influence  over  the  natives  of  the  island,  none 
of  whom  felt  the  inbred  loyalty  of  his  English  subjects,  it  was 
necessary  to  maintain  a  viceroy  and  standing  force  in  Dublin. 
Without  their  presence,  even  the  tradition  of  England*s  suzerainty 
in  a  few  years  would  perish.  They  could  not  remain  there  without 
regular  pay  and  supplies,  which  Ireland  at  that  time  could  not  fur- 
nish. The  suppression  of  the  Geraldine  revolt  had  cost  jE40,000, 
more  than  ten  years'  revenues  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland.  The 
Parliament,  nominally  of  Ireland,  but  really  of  the  Pale,  had  been 
applied  to  for  contribution  towards  this  expenditure.  In  1535  the 
king  writes  to  the  Irish  Parliament — *'  A  certain  motion  was  made 
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to  you  in  the  last  session  for  a  beneToIence  to  be  granted  to  as  bj 
you^  our  subjects,  of  oar  lay  fees  within  Ireland,  bat  yon  made  t 
certain  argument  and  stay  therein.  We  doubt  not  bat  yoa  do  til 
consider  what  importable  charges  we  have  been  at  lately  for  tout 
defences,  and  that  you  would,  though  none  instance  were  made  to 
you,  devise  how  to  gratify  us  with  some  recompense,  and  to  eoa- 
descend  to  such  an  augmentation  of  our  revennes  there  aa  mi^t  be 
able  to  defend  you  from  the  violence  of  all  traitors  and  rebela.  It 
shall  be  much  to  our  contentation  if  yon  lovingly  grow  to  mdc 
resolute  point  in  the  grant  of  the  said  benevolence,  which  we  desiit 
not  for  any  notable  gain,  but  for  that  we  have  anch  a  zeal  to  redoei 
that  land  to  a  perfect  conformity,  that  we  would  have  aome  con- 
venient furniture  of  yearly  revenues  there.  We  therefore  desixt 
you  so  to  proceed  in  this  matter,  that  we  may  have  canae  to  think 
you  have  the  stomachs  of  faithful  subjects.'** 

Those  to  whom  such  demands  were  addressed  were  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Pale — taxed,  ccssed,  blackrented,  and  plnadend 
beyond  measure ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  eonsuct 
reply  of  the  Irish  Council  was  that  they  could  bear  no  moce  than 
the  burden  already  laid  upon  them.  How  little  could  be  extnctad 
from  the  spirituality  or  temporality  appears  by  the  retam  of  tht 
revenue  for  1512,  which  shuws  that  the  twentieth  part  of  thi 
spirituality  yielded  i;2«S7  2s.  l^d.,  and  the  king's  subsidy,  apiriuial 
and  temporal,  per  annum  produced  ^'569  8s.  Sd.f  An  activt 
policy  required  the  devution  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Engliih 
revenues  to  Irish  purposes,  or  the  resumption  into  the  king'i 
hands  of  such  liir<;c  estates  in  Ireland  as  would  afford  him  an  Vh 
creased  and  suflicient  iiicnine ;  for  the  tinanciera  of  this  period, 
scarcely  alludin<^  to  the  possible  increase  of  customs  (then  amonntiif 
to  more  than  1*319  13s.  4d.),  based  all  their  calculations  of  aa 
augmented  revenue  upon  un  anticipated  increase  of  the  rent  of 
demesne  lands.  Mow  was  such  an  increase  of  Crown  rent  to  bo 
obtained' whether  from  tributes  or  head-rents  of  the  then  oeea- 
piers,  or  by  rents  to  be  paid  by  new  English  colonists  to  beplaslod 
in  their  room  ? 


•Car«w  MSS.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  83. 
t  III.,  p.  L'nl. 
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As  to  the  third  point,  the  Anglicising  of  Ireland,  there  was  no 
vision  of  opinion.  The  English  statesman  considered  the  English 
3minon  Law,  the  English  land  tenure,  the  English  language, 
ode  of  life,  and  costume,  the  most  excellent  and  admirable.  They 
ight  borrow  their  fashions  from  Paris,  or  their  literature  from  Italy 
-such  weaknesses  they  might  be  guilty  of  in  the  case  of  Gonti- 
mtal  nations — but,  as  for  the  barbarous  natives  of  a  western 
land,  their  language,  laws,  customs,  and  attire  were  at  once  de^ 
ared  hateful  and  damnable.  Peace,  religion,,  loyalty,  or  civility 
»uld  not  exist  in  Ireland  until  the  whole  religious  and  social  stat# 
the  country  had  been  completely  changed  from  the  Celtic  into 
le  English  mode.  There  was  to  be  in  Ireland  a  viceroy,  a  feeble 
flection  of  the  English  sovereign,  only  somewhat  more  arbitrary 
id  unchecked  by  law ;  there  was  to  be  an  Irish  Parliament  like 
at  at  Westminster,  ever  ready  to  grant  subsidies  at  the  Crown's 
(mand,  but  emasculated  and  deprived  of  all  initiative  by  Poyningg^ 
ct ;  there  were  to  be  English  judges  sitting  in  Dublin,  and  going 
I  circuit  in  the  counties,  who  were  to  administer  a  half-military 
stice  ;  there  were  to  be  sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  county 
&cers  of  more  fervent  loyalty  than  independence ;  and  finally,  the 
lole  population  were  to  speak,  dress,  and  shave  after  the  English 
shion.  From  the  Irish  point  of  view  this  poliey  would  have  been 
us  described — that  it  required  nobles  and  chiefs  who  had  enjoyed 
I  independence— ill  regulated,  indeed,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  the 
ore  cherished — to  submit  themselves  to  the  caprices  of  a  deputy 
id  the  exactions  of  the  Council  at  Dublin ;  and,  as  a  reward  for 
is,  to  be  permitted  to  play  the  part  of  puppet  lords  in  a  phantom 
rliament ;  that  the  population  should  abandon  their  customaiy 
w8,  and  submit  themselves  to  a  system  of  law  which  must  have 
emed,  and  really  was,  little  better  than  a  mystery  of  technicalities 
by  this  regulate  their  rights,  and  social  and  commercial  relations, 
rget  the  language  of  their  fathers,  and  learn  a  foreign  and  hated 
Dgue;  throw  off  their  native  dress  and  attire,  and  assume  one 
ksuited  to  their  climate  and  mode  of  life ;  banish  their  minstrels, 
rget  their  national  poetry  and  music,  forego  all  their  cherished 
cal  traditions,  and  sink  down  into  loyal  subjects  of  the  English 
ng,  payers  of  taxes,  payers  of  rent,  earth- workers,  mere  "  Saxon  " 
rfs. 
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For  carrying  out  the  above  objcctR,  two  distinct  plani  vere 
proposed  : — First,  the  plantation  of  the  entire  island  bv  Entrlisd, 
which  involved  the  expulsion  or  destruction  of  the  chiefs — Ceiiie  or 
Hibernicised  Normans — with  their  retainers,  and  semi-miliua 
followers,  and  the  substitution  for  them  of  English  colonists  u  thf 
landlords  of  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  population,  and  also  ibe 
introduction  of  large  numbers  of  English  freeholders.  SeeoDdir. 
the  establishment  of  relations  of  friendship,  by  treaties  or  otherv;«e. 
with  the  several  chiefs,  who  might  bo  induced  to  pay  head-reou 
and  certain  services  in  consideration  of  being  acknowledged  in  their 
possessions,  and  guiirantoed  by  the  Government  upon  receirlcc 
grants  from  the  English  Crown  ;  they  were  to  be  decorated  vrJi 
English  titles,  inductMl  to  sit  as  lords  in  parliament,  conciliaud  vy 
gifts,  and  thus  won  over  to  loyalty  and  English  habits ;  it  «a!«  ex- 
pected that  the  chiefs  would  gradually  draw  their  retainers  af^^er 
them,  and  would  ultimately  develop  into  English  lords  and  la&J- 
holders  ;  it  was  even  admitted  that  in  the  meanwhile  consideraMe 
liberty  might  be  given  to  the  use  of  native  laws  and  customs.  Tbc 
argument  for  the  former  plan  was  that  it  was  an  effectoal  ani 
thorough  policy,  and,  if  once  curried  out,  promised  pennaMnt 
tran<|nlllity  and  a  large  revenue.  The  obvious  argument  against  it 
was  that  it  required  a  prodigious  expenditure  of  blood  and  mootT, 
for  which  the  Knglish  Crovcrnniont  was  wholly  unprepared ;  that, 
if  it  was  once  em  burked  in,  it  must  be  carried  through,  otherviat 
matters  would  be  worse  than  before  ;  the  bloodshed,  injnstiee,  anJ 
sutToring  involvt'd  in  such  a  project  would  not,  of  coane,  sthkfl 
stutesnien  of  tiio  sixteenth  century.  The  argument  for  the  lecMiJ 
plan  wus,  thut  it  did  not  require  any  large  immediate  oatlaj  of 
money,  und  }ironiise(l,  by  u  process  slow,  yet  sure,  to  bring  about 
the  desired  result ;  tiiut  it  was  a  reasonable,  and  not  a  h/trak 
remedy.  The  obviuus  ohjeciiuii  to  this  plan  was,  that  it  demaiidad 
a  largo  annual  expenditure  to  he  continued  over  an  indefiniU 
number  of  yours,  and  especially  nquired  on  the  part  of  the  Dnblia 
executive  an  amount  of  tact,  moderation,  and  puritv,  which  they 
never  exhibited.  The  radical  error  in  both  schemes,  which  was 
not  at  the  time  perceived,  was  tiie  assumption  that  the  chieb  aiA 
their  retainers,  not  the  mass  nf  ihe  popuI:iiii»n,  formed  theatraa|lk 
of  tlie  native  party  ;   uihi  the  hope   that  upon  the  destnieiiM  tf 
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BODTersion  of  the  upper  class,  the  body  of  the  several  tribes  would 
leoept  any  institutions,  language,  or  dress,  which  the  Government 
lesired  to  impose  upon  them.  The  former  plan  was  that  of  the 
Irish  Council — ^the  latter,  that  of  the  king  himself.  The  yiews  of 
both  parties  are  very  fairly  developed  in  the  State  Papers. 

In  the  autumn  of  1520,    Henry  writes  to  Surrey,  the  then 
iepnty : — 

**  And,  inasmuch  as  the  charge  and  enterprise  to  you  com- 
mitted is  this  forth  advanced ;  that  O^Neil,  and  the  other  Irish 
captains,  be  not  only  come  in,  and  according  to  their  natural  duty 
jf  liegance,  have  recognised  us  as  their  sovereign  lord,  but  also 
bare  obliged  them  unto  you,  for  their  fidelities  towards  us.  We 
ind  oar  council  think  and  surely  believe,  that  in  case  circumspect 
ind  politic  ways  be  used,  ye  shall  not  only  bring  them  to  further 
[>bedience,  for  the  observance  of  our  laws,  and  governing  themselves 
leoording  to  the  same,  but  also,  following  justice,  to  forbear  to 
letain  rebelliously  such  lauds  and  dominions  as  to  us  in  right 
ippertaineth  ;  which  thing  must  as  yet  rather  be  practised  by  sober 
rays,  politic  drifts,  and  amiable  persuasions,  founded  in  law  and 
reason,  than  by  rigorous  dealing,  comminacions,  or  other  inforce- 
nent  by  strength  or  violence.  And,  to  be  plain  unto  you,  to 
ipoid  80  much  money  for  the  reduction  of  that  land,  to  bring  the 
Erishrj  in  appearance  only  of  obeisance,  without  that  they  should 
observe  our  laws,  and  resort  to  our  courts  for  justice,  and  restore 
such  dominions  as  they  unlawfully  detain  from  us;  it  were  a 
thing  of  little  policy,  less  advantage,  and  least  effect.  Wherefore 
we  think  right  expedient,  that  at  such  assemblies  and  common 
councils,  when  ye  shall  call  the  lords  and  other  captains  of  that 
>ar  land  before  you,  as  of  good  congruence,  ye  must  needs  so  do, 
re,  after  and  among  other  overtures,  by  your  wisdoms  then  to  be 
made,  should  declare  unto  them  the  great  decay,  ruin,  and  desola- 
tion of  that  commodious  and  fertile  land,  for  lack  of  politic  govem- 
tnce  and  good  justice,  which  can  never  be  broaght  in  good  order, 
anless  the  unbridled  sensualities  of  insolent  folks  be  brought  under 
ihe  rules  of  the  laws.  For  realms  without  justice  be  but  tyrannies 
ind  robberies,  more  consonant  to  beastly  appetites,  than  to  the 
laudable  life  of  reasonable  creatures.  And  whereas  influence  doth 
reign  by  strength,  without  law  or  justice,  there  is  no  distinction  of 
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propriety  in  dominions,  nor  yet  any  man  may  say,  ibis  is  mine ; 
bat  by  strengtb  tbo  weaker  is  subdued  and  oppressed,  which  is  cub- 
trary  to  all  laws  both  of  God  and  man.  And  it  may  be  said  aiiio 
them,  in  f^ood  manner,  that  like  as  We^  being  their  Sovereipi 
Lord  and  Prince,  though  of  our  absolute  power  We  be  abofe  iLe 
laws,  yet  Wo  will  in  no  wise  take  anything  from  them,  that  riirL- 
teously  appertaineth  to  them  ;  so,  of  good  congruence,  llwj  te 
bound,  both  by  law,  fidelity,  and  liegancc,  to  restore  anto  Us  oar 
own.  For  it  so  much  toucheth  our  honour  to  consenre  oar  hfrfaifol 
inheritance,  that  We  neither  may  nor  will  »uflfer  any  prince,  vf 
whatsoever  pre-eminence  he  be,  to  usurp  or  detain  any  pan 
thereof,  but  by  our  puissance,  to  repress  such  nsurpation  acJ 
detention  accordingly.  And  much  more  it  seemeth  to  our  dk^hoooar 
to  permit  and  sutler  our  own  subjects  to  detain  violently  any  pan 
of  lands  to  us  righteously  appertaining.  Endeavoaring  yoaneh<» 
by  these  and  other  persuasions,  as  ye  shall  think  good,  to  caDi« 
them  to  know  the  ways  of  justice,  whereby  they  shall  be  the  raihtf 
moved,  not  only  to  incline  thereto,  but  also  to  leave  such  anlavtiii 
and  sensual  demeanours  as  thcv  have  hitherto  used. 

*'  Howbeit  our  mind  is  not  that  ye  shall  impress  OD  them  U 
fearful  words  that  we  intend  to  expel  them  from  their  lands  aaJ 
dominions,  lawfully  |x)ssesscd,  but  to  conserve  them  in  their  ova, 
and  to  use  their  advice,  aid,  and  assistance,  as  of  faitlifol  sab^ecU, 
to  recover  our  rightful  inheritance ;  nor  3*et  that  we  be  minded  w 
constrain  them  prerisoly  to  observe  our  laws,  miniateied  bf  oar 
justices  there,  but  under  good  manner  to  show  ante  them,  thai  if 
necessity  it  is  requisite  that  every  reasonable  creature  be  govcraai 
by  a  law.  And,  therefore,  if  they  shall  allege  that  oar  Uwa.  thtif 
used,  be  too  extreme  and  rigorous,  and  that  it  should  be  very  hui 
for  them  to  observe  the  s:ime ;  then  you  may  farther  enseaick  of 
them,  under  what  manner,  and  by  what  laws,  they  will  be  ordoid 
and  governed ;  to  the  intent  thiit,  if  their  laws  be  good  and  maott- 
able,  they  may  l>e  upprovid,  and  the  rigour  of  oar  Iawb^  if  tittj 
shall  think  them  too  liani,  be  mitigate,  and  brooght  to  iKk 
moiienition,  as  thov  m:iv  convmientlv  live  under  the  aame.  Bf 
which  means  ve  shall  tiniillv  induce  them,  of  neceaaitv,  to  confim 
their  order  of  living  to  the  observance  of  some  reasonable  law,  ail 
not  to  live  at  will,  as  they  have  used  heretofore.     And  if  bf 
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ad  semblable  drifts  an  entry  might  be  made,  that  part  of  oar  lands 
stained  by  usurpation  might  be  reduced  to  our  possession,  either 
f  the  earldom  of  Ulcestre,  whereunto,  as  ye  write,  O^Nele  hath 
romised  his  assistance,  or  of  any  other,  which  notoriously  apper- 
kineth  unto  us,  it  might  be  the  mean  that  successively^  and  from 
me  to  time,  not  only  the  residue  to  us  belonging  should  be  re- 
3vered,  but  also  such  lands  as  by  force  be  detained  from  all  other 
>rds  may  be  brought  to  their  pristinate  state  ;  which  is  the  best 
nd  most  speedy  way  to  bring  that  land  in  good  order  and  obeisance, 
nd  to  cause  the  same  to  be  inhabited  and  manured,  considering 
[lat  every  lord,  having  his  own,  should  not  only  be  liable  to  live 
here  honorably,,  and  to  subdue  tyranny,  but  also  would  see  their 
inds  inhabited,  tilled,  and  laboured  for  their  most  advantage, 
lowbeit,  this  matter  must  be  politically,  patiently^  and  secretly 
andled  ;  and  so  to  proceed  therein,  that  the  Irish  lords  conceive 
o  jealousy  or  suspicion  that  they  shall  be  colistrained  precisely  to 
ive  under  our  laws,  or  put  from  all  the  lands  by  them  now  detained  : 
emitting,  therefore,  the  politic  ordering  of  those  matters  to  your 
risdom,  to  whom  the  experience  and  drifts  of  that  land  be  better 
mown  than  to  us."* 

On  the  16th  December,  1520,  Surrey  insists  that  Ireland  must 
»e  conquered. — **  Most  humbly  beseeching  your  Orace^  that  if  the 
dng's  pleasure  be  not  to  go  through  with  the  conquest  of  this 
and,  which  would  be  a  marvellous  charge,  no  longer  to  suffer  me 
0  waste  his  Grace's  treasure  here.  Whereof  shall  no  better  effect 
lome,  than  to  keep  this  land  in  peace,  if  I  may  so  do,  which  neither 
ihall  be  to  his  Grace  honourable  nor  profitable ;  and  to  me,  his 
x)or  well-willed  servant,  to  do  his  Grace  good  service,  shall  ensure 
lot  only  reproach  and  shame,  to  spend  his  Grace  so  much  money 
m  vain,  but  also  I  shall  be  undone  thereby. "t 

As  to  the  military  expenditure  in  Ireland,  the  instructions  to 
Sir  John  Petchie,  in  1521,  state : — **  For  remembering  the  charges 
dow  by  the  king  sustained,  in  the  entertainment  of  his  said  lieu- 
tenant there,  with  the  captains  and  retinue  under  him,  amounting 
to  a  right  great  sum,  to  him  well  known,  if  his  Highness  should 

♦  State  Papers,  Henry  VIII.,  Vol.  11.,  Part  3,  p.  52. 
t  State  Papers,  Heiiry  VIII.,  Vol.  II.,  Part  3,  p.  62. 
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augment  that  army,  and  send  thither  800  horseoien  and  500  fx*.- 
men,  as  the  said  Sir  Juhn  Walop  hath  now  required,  it  is  Lv  aae 
trial  esteemed  that  the  king's  charges,  as  well  for  the  cntertainmrz: 
of  the  old  army,  and  the  new,  to  be  prepared  only  for  the  deftfLo* 
of  that  land,  counting  the  rewards  of  captains'  wages,  cucdsr. 
money,  artillery  transporting  over,  with  other  estraordinanrchArjrt. 
should  yearly  amount,  at  the  least,  to  X'1G,000  or  £17,00i).  AlI 
to  say  that  the  King*s  Highness,  by  culling  of  a  parliament  in  th.s 
hard  and  dear  year,  could  have  any  prompt  or  ready  grant  uf  a&j 
convenient  subsidy  or  contribution,  to  be  given  by  his  sabjecu 
towards  his  charges,  it  is  not  possible.  Fur  remembcrioi;  w 
poverty  of  the  people  in  every  condition,  being  decayed  and  in 
necessity,  by  n^ason  oi  this  scarcity,  though  they  were  benevoIesiLr 
united  forthwith  to  grant  such  a  subaidy  to  the  King's  Once,  jr. 
it  could  not  bo  levied  within  three  years,  at  the  least,  till  ftik-a 
time  as  (iud,  of  His  goodness,  b}*  more  fertile  and  plenteoaa  Tear». 
shall  relieve  their  indigence  and  poverty ;  like  as  it  is  nt»lor.u3s.j 
known.  And  what  intolerable  charge  should  it  be  to  the  Km^s 
Highness  to  maintain  such  a  costly  army  in  Ireland,  by  the  space 
of  throe  years,  amounting  yearly,  by  estimation,  id  the  som  vf 
1*10,000  or  £17,000,  only  for  the  defence  of  the  four  sbir«9,  li.< 
king  doubt etli  not,  but  liis  said  lieuienant,  by  bis  wisdom  Vki 
great  experience,  can  wrll  coiisidcr.'** 

SiHTt\v  still  insistcil  that  the  conquest  of  the  island  vas  IM 
only  practical  plan,  writing  to  the  king  on  the  30th  June,  1521  :— 
**  After  my  poor  opinion,  this  land  shall  never  be  brought  to  gooJ 
order  and  due  subjirtioii,  but  only  by  conquest;  which  is,  at  yov 
(iraci'*s  pltMsuiv,  ti»  bo  l>r«)ii^lit  to  pass  in  two  ways.  One  war  i«. 
if  vonr  (ii:u't.'  will  auc   vimt  ^t-t  (»n  hand  to  win  one  coantrv, aaJ 

•  •  • 

anotlu'r  year  anotln'r  country,  and  so  continue,  till  at  length  all  bt 
won." 

"After  mliiL-  opinion,  tht*  IiMst  number  that  your  Grace  u^ 
occnpv  can  Ik*  no  li--^  tli:in  'i.'iOO  ;  for  ii  is  not  to  bo  doubted  ll^ 
wh<'n>OL'Vcr  tiiL*  lL'i>iiiii<  ii  ^ilall  know  that  your  (i race  inteodeth  • 
conquist,  they  will  all  coiniiiiu-  togi-tlu-r,  and  withstand  the  MBi 
to  the  bo^)t  of  thfir  pnwir.     Aii-l   over  and  above  their  own  poWi 

•  State  r.ii'ir.i.  IKiin  VIU  ,  Vul.  11.,  Part  3,  p.  57. 
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iedly  they  may  have  three  or  four  thousand  Irish  Skottes, 
5ver  and  as  often  as  they  will  call  for  them ;  and  they  be  not 
from  the  north  parts  of  this  land  four  hours'  sailing.  Also, 
the  Earl  of  Argyle  and  divers  others,  of  those  we  call  Eng- 
•ttes,  will  come  if  they  be  desired." 
id  if  your  Grace  will,  in  more  brief  time,  have  your  purpose 

to  pass,  and  to  set  upon  the  conquest  in  divers  places,  at 
e ;  then,  after  my  poor  opinion,  6000  men  is  the  least 

that  your  Grace  must  occupy.  But  to  advertise  your 
in  how  many  3^ears  either  the  one  number  or  the  other 
accomplish  and  perfect  the  conquest,  the  matter  is  so  high 
certain,  that  I  dare  not  meddle  therewith.  Undoubtedly 
i  is  five  times  as  much  as  Wales ;  and  when  King  Edward 
t  set  on  hand  to  conquer  the  same,  it  cost  him  ten  years, 
)n  it  all.  Wherefore,  considering  the  long  time  he  was  in 
ng  the  same,  and  for  the  most  part  being  present  in  his 
son,  and  no  sea  being  between  England  and  Wales,  as  is 
England  and  this  land,  I  fear,  and  cannot  believe  it  will 
oon  won  as  Wales  was.  For,  undoubtedly  the  countries 
as  strong  or  stronger  as  Wales,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
.n  and  do  live  more  hardly  than  any  other  people,  after 
inions,  in  Christendom  or  Turkey.""^ 
State  Papei-s  of  the  Tudors  are  full  of  plans  and  devices  for 
[uest  of  the  natives,  more  or  less  thorough.     In  1536  Alen 

1  the  king :  '*  Jt  might  be  gathered  hereupon  that  my  mean- 
3re,  that  your  Grace  should  banish  all  the  wild  Irish  out  of 
ids.  Although  I  would  it  were  so,  yet  that  is  not  mine  in- 
r  I  do  not  doubt  but  the  inhabitants  of  their  lands  might 

2  good  subjects,  the  heads  being  subdued ;  and  if  they 
e  all  banished,  I  think  it  were  not  a  little  difficulty  to  in- 
e  land  again." 

radventure  it  might  be  thought  that  my  intent  were  then 
your  Majesty  to  subdue  and  reform  all  the  Irishry.  Albeit 
think  it  might  be  done  with  much  less  difficulty  than  the 
n  of  them,  yet  that  is  not  my  meaning ;  for,  as  I  suppose 
ire  in  your  noble  progenitors  to  reform  all  Ireland  at  one 

♦  State  Papers,  Henry  VIII.,  Vol.  II.,  Part  3,  p.  73. 
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instant  faatb  been  the  occasion  that  it  is  so  far  oat  of  order  tai 
frame  as  it  is  ;  for,  as  I  have  learned,  these  250  vears  to«!eiher  iLe 
same  hath  decayed,  from  time  to  time,  always  differing,  aoJ  expect* 
ing  time  to  reform  all,  whereby  the  land  hath  so  decayed,  from  ooe 
time  to  another,  that  ever,  either  for  other  nntoward  basioesi  of 
your  realm  of  England,  for  lack  of  preparation,  or  some  other  ihic;, 
time  neyer  served.  Wherefore  my  simple  advice  shall  be  to  roor 
Grace,  not  to  defer  the  reformation  of  one  part  of  the  Irishry,  acder 
hope  and  expectation  to  have  time  to  reform  all ;  for,  whoaoewr 
the  time  shall  serve,  I  think  the  change  would  be  a  marrellou 
thing.  But  first,  not  expecting  time  for  that  pnrpose,  deviw  to 
make  such  stay,  that  what  chance  soever  shoaltl  hap,  ye  mi^'it 
keep  that  ye  have  already,  without  exhausting  of  your  treasare,  if 
all  the  residue  of  Ireland  would  say  the  contrary."* 

Mr.  Cowley  thought  that  by  a  vigorous  campaign,  bamins;  asd 
starvation,  the  entire  island  might  be  at  once  subdued.     His  device 
was  as  follows  : — **  The  very  living  of  the  Irishry  doth  cleariy  con- 
sist in  two  things,  and  take  away  the  same  from  them,  and  ther 
are  past  for  ever  to  recover,  or  yet  noy  [aunoy^  any  aabject  io 
Ireland.     Take  first  from  them  tlu^ir  cows,  and  as  much  as  cannot 
be  husbanded  and  had  into  the  hands  of  such  as  shall  dwell  and 
inhabit  in  their  lands  and  country,  to  brenne  and  destroy  the  same. 
so  as  the  Irishry  shall  not  live  tlicrouiK)n  ;  then  to  have  their  ea!tle 
and  beasts,  which  should   I>c  most  hardest  to  come  bv :  for  thev 
shall  bo  in  woods,  and  yet  witii  guides  and  policy  they  be  oft  hai 
and  taken  in  Irehiihl  this  duv.     And  again,  by  the  reason  that  the 
several  armies,  us  1  devised  in  my  said  other  book,  should  prooecd 
at  once,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  same  Irishry  to  pot  or  flee  their 
cattle  from  one  country  unto  another,  but  that  one  of  the  armicSi 
with  their  guides  and  assistors,  by  hap,  policy,  espinl,  or  mom 
other  mean,  shall  come  llienhy.     And,  admitting  the  impoaaibibtj 
that  their  cattle  were  saved,  vet   in  continnauce  of  one  veartbf 
same  cattle  shall  be  detid,  destroyed,  stolen,  strayed,  and  eiMa: 
for,  by  the  reason  of  the  eoiitinual   removing  of  them,  going  bofl 
one  wood  to  another,  as  tluy  shall  be  forced  to  do,  their  lying  oH 
all  the  winter,  and  .their    barren  i>astures,  they  shall  be  8tolen,lA 

•  State  PaiJurs,  liciiry  VUL,  Vol.  II.,  Part  3,  p.  373. 
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trayed,  and  dead.  And  most  of  all,  when  all  the  great  numher  of 
\ie  Irishry,  so  being  in  exile,  being  together  with  their  tenants  and 
equel,  [by]  taking  their  corn  and  other  victual,  [they]  shall  have 

0  manner  sustenance,  but  alonely  the  residue  of  the  same  cattle, 
'  there  shall  be  any ;  whereby  their  said  cattle  must  in  short  time 
e  consumed,  and  then  they  shall  be  without  com,  victual,  or  cattle^ 
nd  thereof  shall  ensue  the  putting  in  effect  of  all  these  wars  against 
aem."* 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  notwithstanding  the  per- 
etual  books,  devices,  and  plots  for  the  general  conquest  of  the  wild 
rishry,  the  policy  of  conciliation  was  adopted.  In  this  choice  of 
olicy  Henry  VHI,  must  fairly  get  credit  for  the  views  expressed 

1  his  letter  of  the  autumn  of  1520,  It  was,  upon  the  whole, 
readily  pursued  during  his  reign.  It  was,  during  the  three  suc- 
3eding  reigns,  what  might  be  called  the  orthodox  mode  of  treat- 
ig  the  Irish  population ;  but  in  one  instance  after  another  it  was 
^parted  from — in  the  plantation  of  the  O'Connor  and  O'More 
)untry,  the  present  King^s  and  Queen's  Counties ;  the  attempted 
>lonisation  of  the  east  of  Ulster  by  the  Smiths,  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
id  others  ;  the  plantation  of  the  Desmond  estates.  In  the  reign 
r  James  I.,  upon  the  celebrated  flight  of  the  Earls  in  1607,  the 
)posite  course  of  policy  came  into  favour.  The  plantation  system 
as  the  sole  policy  adopted  then  for  the  government  of  Ireland— 
lantations  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  a  success,  as  that  of 
Ister — plantations  which  were  not  successful,  as  those  attempted 
I  other  parts  of  Ireland — both  involving  much  injustice  and  suffer- 
ig,  in  proportion  probably  to  which  was  their  success. 

To  understand  the  government  of  Ireland  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
try,  these  two  distinct  courses  of  policy,  wholly  incompatible  with 
ich  other,  must  be  distinguished,  and  the  result  of  each  attributed 
its  proper  cause.  Neither  can  be  considered  a  success.  The 
)licy  of  conciliation  broke  down  chiefly  from  the  conduct  and 
laracter  of  the  Irish  Government.  The  thorough  policy  of  plan- 
tion  was  consistently  carried  out,  and  ended  in  the  insurrection 
' 1641. 

In  1537,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Geraldines,  a  parliament  was 

*  Carew  MSS,,  Vol.  II.,  p,  lix. 
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held  in  Dublin  by  Lord  L.  Grey.  This  may  be  consilerpil  a«  :'-* 
last  colonists'  or  Pule  parliament  held  by  an  Eni^lisih  vicrri\v  .3 
Ireland.*  On  this  occasion  there  were  passed  the  Acts  ei»ljbi:»Li::j 
the  royal  supremacy  in  matter  of  reli<;ion  and  dissolvinf;  cer.^.c 
of  the  Irish  monasteries,  which  will  form  the  subject  of  coDs^idcr* 
ation  in  the  next  chapter.  These  Acts  required  to  8uppor4  lutL 
an  assertion  that  the  king's  title  was  independent  of  papal  fjtLi. 
and  the  Act  of  the  Royal  Supremacy  contained  an  aiubi*r]L-f 
recital,  "  that  the  land  of  Ireland  is  depending  and  bi'Ioupiif:  ju^'.ij 
and  rightfully  to  the  imperial  crown  of  England.*'  It  was  frl:  'i« 
the  Government  that  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  an  Act  dei:Lirk- 
tory  of  the  King  of  Kngliind*s  right  to  the  Irish  crown,  au  a$s«mt'.j 
which  at  least  bore  the  si'mblance  of  a  national  parliamt'c;  «&» 
requisite.  For  extension  of  the  royal  demesnes,  and  increa^^  ^f 
revenue,  two  Acts  were  pass(?d — the  28th  Henry  VIII.,  chaptrr  1. 
for  the  attainder  of  the  Karl  of  Kildarc  and  his  partisans,  and  iut 
Act  of  Absentees,  the  28ih  Henry  VIII.,  chapter  3.  By  :u 
former  Act  the  estates  of  the  late  Earl  and  the  several  [*an«i:« 
specified  in  the  fourth  section,  were  forfeited  to,  and  vested  in.  U** 
king.  The  h'tiaUtij  (if  such  a  term  is  applicable)  of  the  ToUvr 
Government  is  remxrkablv  shown  bv  the  formalitv  of  the  Act.  icJ 
the  extreme  care  taken  to  protect  the  interests  of  innocent  iLiN 
parties.  Not  nitjre  than  eiLrliteen  persons  are  named  in  this  Act 
Both  the  form  in  which  it  is  drawn,  and  the  nnmbcr  of  pvni'Ef 
aflected  by  it,  are  a  strikiii^^  contrast  to  many  subscijaeut  Acts  d 
Attainder.  es]»criallv  tin*  Act  rit*  Attainder  of  James  the  Secona'j 
Parliament.  The  contra sj  is  the  more  remarkable  if  it  be  rtmrns- 
bered  that  the  former  was  passed  after,  and  the  latter  before,  a  civJ 

*  TIiL*  Iifcal  (Iirirat-'i-r  <>f  iliis  i<arli:inii'iit  is  clear] v  hhi>wn  bv  the  Art  <i 
*JSth  IK'iiiy  Vlil.,  clj.iptii  II.  n  srraiiiiii„'  'riliuti*  paid  tu  Iritliinrn— wk*^ 
rccitiij-T  *' fi»ra>inMt'li  a-*  ii;ir  >i\  iii'i,'ii  l«'iil  ilit*  kiir^.  liii\  ing  re!t(»^'t  W  tk* 
jiDVi-rty  nl  his  ]iii'ir  sii)»jit':>.  ii.-iih  si  itt  l.i^  iiriiiv  rnyal  hither  for  cbecSi^icr 
ntini;  (if  his  (iraci's  .^niil  sMijt  (.t>  :  wlu'ivhy  )ii?«  tinicv'd  Mkid  subj«fti  an 
hi;;hly  aitiiii.'itfil  and  fi<i-(lli(  >>.  luni  ihi  ^:liiI  Iii<^h  i-in-iiiy  irr^atly  enfiivbU^ i' 
ns  iinthiii-'  ht  til  ill  tin  m  t«>  «li'  f'li  ]i:i\:n::  :LiiV  Mirli  tril.iuto."  ciuicU  liul  t^ 
Irislj  sliiiU  H'it  h.i\r  iri'i'itf.  aii-l  tin-  l.in '"s  sulijii-tA  sh^il  Ih»  exoOffiS** 
th(.-ri-fiiiiii.  I<iit  il"i.->  ih't  :iiu:iii':  i"  1  mi  t  .iny  penalty  a^aiiuii  th«  In«2&  ^ 
the  viiihituiii  uf  the  Act. 
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This  Act,  from  which  much  was  expected,  produced  little 
The  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  Earls  of  Kildare^  in- 
)f  introducing  a  regular  government  into  their  estates,  left  the 
tants  without  any  protection  whatsoever.  During  the  rebel- 
he  Butlers  had  taken  amj^e  revenge  upon  the  house  of  Kil- 
Six  of  the  eight  baronies  had  been  destroyed  in  the  county 
dare  alone — the  inhabitants  harassed  beyond  measure.  They 
scribed  as  impossible  to  deal  with,  from  their  dread  of  the 
officials ;  yet,  notwithstanding  their  suffering  and  alarms^ 
herished  a  strange  allegiance  to  the  fugitive  child,  then  the 
jpresentative  of  their  ancient  lords — a  feeling  shared  by  many 
En^ish  dwellers  in  the  Pale :  *'  I  assure  your  lordship  that 
English  Pale,  except  the  towns  and  some  few  of  the  possess- 
,  be  so  affectionate  to  the  Geraldines,  that  for  kindred,  mar- 
fostering,  and  adhering  as  followers,  they  covet  more  to  see 
ildine  to  reign  and  triumph  than  to  see  Ood  come  among 
;  and  if  they  might  see  this  young  Girot^s  banner  displayed — 
^  should  lose  half  their  substance,  they  would  rejoice  more  at 
ime,  than  otherwise  to  gain  great  good.*'^  The  king  had 
r  a  disinclination  to  grant  the  lands  for  other  than  shoi*t  and 
sfactory  leases.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  anti- 
d  that  the  king's  revenue  was  not  much  profited  by  this 
ure. 

le  difficulty  of  extracting  any  revenue  for  these  forfeited 
s  is  shown  in  the  letter  of  the  deputy  and  council  of  the  king', 
^pril,  1537  I— 

Though  the  extent  of  your  revenues  amounteth  to  the  sum  of 
'0  yearly,  a  great  part  of  that  came  in  but  lately  by  the  grant 
^  parliament.  And  further,  albeit  that  the  extent  is  £5,00Q 
ibove  yearly,  yet  having  now  examined  the  Treasurer  and 
9  of  your  Exchequer  how  they  be  paid,  they  have  informed  us 
,  £1,000  by  the  year  is  waste,  not  leviable  ne  paid,  forasmuch 
ir  revenues  as  appertaineth  to  the  Earl  of  Kildare,.  in  the 
y  of  Limerick,  your  Grace  hath  nothing  of  it,  nor  shall  not 
until  the  pretended  Earl  of  Desmond  be  at  some  point ;  of 
5  offers  I,  your  Grace's  deputy,  have  at  several  times  advertised 

)owley  to  Cromwell,  8th  Sept.,  1538.     Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  II.,  p.lxviii. 
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yoa  and  your  council,  to  the  intent  I  might  know  your  pIeAsi7« 
therein,  whereof  hitherto  I  have  not  been  advertised.  The  promw* 
was,  that  by  May  day  he  should  have  bad  bis  pardon  for  bim  ic>i 
his  brethren  under  your  Oreat  Seal  of  England.  If  he  shall  •«« 
no  answer  made  unto  him,  he  will  be  in  more  fear  and  savpinvn 
than  he  was  before,  especially  now  upon  the  death  of  the  other 
Geraldines." 

"  Besides  this,  many  parcels  of  your  manors  be  desolate  ir>J 
waste,  whereof  hitherto  your  revenues  hath  not  been  paid  by  n^anua 
that  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  his  uncles,  and  complices,  first  so  oppn^M*! 
them,  and  after  the  arrival  of  your  army  for  the  expagnation  of  '1* 
same  rebels,  your  deputy  and  army  burnt,  robbed,  and  destrcj.rJ 
the  inhabit^ints  of  divers  parcels  of  them,  whereby  the  tenants  wtw 
exiled.  And  afterwards  your  deputy,  by  [your]  Grace's  advertise- 
ment, distrusting  to  commit  the  custody  of  divers  of  the  Msrch 
garrisons  to  any  of  [t]his  land's  birth,  but  being  in  the  guard  oi 
divers  of  your  army,  whatsoever  more  by  that  occasion  was  wasieJ, 
there  was  little  inhabited  ;  trusting  that  there  will  lie  few  wastes 
after  this  year,  if  your  Grace  ensue  our  devices  in  two  ptiints.'* 

''  One  is,  no  man  in  this  countrv  will  manure  and  inhabit  voor 
nc  any  other  man's  lands,  especially  to  any  fruitful  purpose,  anlefii 
he  mny  have  a  security  of  continuance  therein,  so  as  when  he  htiih 
editiod  the  same  ho  shall  not  be  expelled  from  it.'' 

*'  Another  cause  there  is,  which  hath  been  the  chief  caoie  of 
the  continuance  of  these  wastes,  and  shall  be  the  occasion  of  more 
wastes,  if  it  be  not  remedied  iniinediatelv.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
count V  of  Kildare  and  other  whercs  where  most  of  vourGncf* 
lands  bo,  were  most  prinei]ial  otVenders  in  this  rebellion  ;  wberel? 
they  be  in  sueh  fear  (espeeiully  now  since  the  execution  of  theticnl- 
dines)  as  they  dare  not  trust  to  abide  in  the  country,  bat  wind^ 
ing  about,  so  as  the  posst'ssinui  rs  there  endeavour  not  themsehtf 
to  inhabit  and  manure  tlieir  own  lands,  fearing  more  the  loM  of 
their  lives  than  tbo  decay  of  their  goods  and  their  lands;  an' 
therefore  out  of  hand  it  wcn^  ^^)od  they  had  their  pardons,  ai«* 
have  divers  times  moved  ere  now,  for  the  which  they  woold  ^ailj 
tine  ;  which,  if  it  were  done,  many  uf  your  waste  lands  wooU  bi 
taken  to  farm  at  this  Mav."* 

•  C:ircw  MSS.,  Vol.  I.  p.  HO. 
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Whatever  coarse,  whether  complete  conquest  or  conciliation, 
Henry  had  selected  to  adopts  he  could  not  have  failed  to  have  been 
embarrassed  by  the  claims  of  numeroas  English  families  to  estates 
in  Ireland,  from  which  they  had  been  expelled  by  the  king's  Irish 
enemies.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  the  Act  of  Absentees,  the  28th 
Henry  Vin.,  chapter  3,  was  passed,  for  the  purpose  of  extinguish- 
ing such  stale  claims,  and  vesting  all  such  properties  in  the  king* 
The  preamble  expresses  so  clearly  the  views  of  the  English  Govern^' 
ment  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  to  the  object  and  conditions  of 
grants  of  land  in  Ireland^  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  citing  it  at 
length. 

''  Forasmuch  as  it  is   notorious  and  manifest,  that  this  the 
king's   land   of  Ireland,  heretofore  being  inhabited  and  in  due 
obedience  and  subjection  unto  the  king's  most  noble  progenitors, 
kings  of  England,  who  in  those  days,  in  the  right  of  the  Crown  of 
England,  had  great  possessions,  rents,  and  profits  within  the  same 
land,  bad  principally  grown  into  ruin,  desolation,  rebellion,  and 
decay,  by  occasion  that  great  dominions,  lands,  and  possessions 
within  the  same  land  as  well  by  the  king^s  grants  as  by  the  course 
of  inheritance  and  otherwise  descended  to  noblemen  of  the  realm 
of  England,  and  especially  the  lands  and  dominions  of  the  earldoms 
in  Ulster  and  Leinster,  who  having  the  same,  both  they  and  their 
heirs  by  process  of  time,  demouring  within  the  said  realm  of  Eng- 
land, and  not  providing  for  the  good  order  and  surety  of  the  same 
their  possessions  there,  in  their  absence  and  by  their  negligences 
suffered  those  of  the  wild  Irishry,  being  mortal  and  natural  enemies 
to  the  kings  of  England  and  English  dominion,  to  enter  and  hold 
the  same  without  resistance,  the  conquest  and  winning  thereof  in 
the   beginning   not   only  cost  the  king's  said   noble  progenitors 
charges  inestimable,  but  also  those  to  whom  the  said  land  was 
given,  then  and  many  years  after  abiding  within  the  said  land, 
nobly  and  valiantly  defended  the  same  against  all  the  king's  said 
enemies,  and  also  kept  the  same  in  such  tranquillity  and  good 
order,  as  the  kings  of  England  had  due  subjection  of  the  inhabi- 
tants there,  the  laws  obeyed,  and  of  their  revenues  and  regality 
were  duly  answered,  as  in  any  other  where  within  the  realm  of 
England ;  and  after  the  gift  or  descent  of  the  said  lands,  posses- 
sions, and  dominions,  to  the  persons  aforesaid,  they  and  their  heirs 
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absented  themselves  out  of  the  said  land  of  Ireland,  doraour.:: 
within  the  realm  of  En<)^land,  not  pondering*  ne  ro^i^ardinj;  tk*-  r>- 
servation  thereof,  the  towns,  castles,  and  garrisons  apperta:r.::: 
unto  them,  fell  in  ruin  and  decay,  and  the  Knglisb  inhit>i*.i'-*.« 
there  in  default  of  defence  and  justice,  and  by  compnlsinn  of  :h  v 
of  the  Iriahry  were  exiled,  whereby  the  kin<:r*g  gaid  projrenitor«  1>** 
as  well  their  dominion  and  subjection  there,  as  also  all  :i}-. 
revenues  and  profits,  and  their  said  enemies  by  readnptir*  >' 
attaining;  the  said  lauds,  dominions,  and  possessions,  were  eleriv 
into  great  dominion,  power,  strength,  and  puissance,  for  the  «'v:r 
pressing  of  the  residue  of  the  king's  subjects  of  this  land.  «L:: 
they  daily  ever  sith  have  attempted,  whereby  they  from  limf  : 
time  usurpifd  and  encroached  upon  the  king*s  dominion.  «Lic 
hath  been  the  ])rin(*ipnl  cauKe  of  the  miserable  estate,  wherein  i*.  i 
at  this  present  time ;  and  those  lands  and  dominions,  by  tifz. 
gence,  and  in  default  of  the  very  inheritors  after  this  manner  k« 
may  be  good  ensample  to  the  king*s  Majesty  now  being,  iui^r.eii!: 
the  reformation  of  the  said  land,  to  foresee  and  prevent,  tbi:  u 
like  shall  not  ensue  horoafter/'* 

This  Act,  which  was  restricted  in  its  oj)eration  by  excep:ior 
and  provisions  in  favour  of  third  parties,  can  scarcely  l»e  eonM«iere 
as  increasing  the  royal  demesnes  ;  it  did  little  more  than  s<.l  iL 
king  free  to  negotiate  with  the  chiefs,  whose  tribes  had  been  f. 
generations  in  possession  of  these  lands.  The  only  substantu 
increase  of  the  king's  revenues  by  any  Act  of  this  parliament  nM 
from  the  enactments  relative  to  the  property  and  endowments  i 
the  Church,  which  the  ]>arliament,  acting  upon  the  principle  i 
the  ordinance  for  the  (iovernnient  of  1534,  had  no  scruple  in  taxict 

Lord  L.  drey,  takinj^  advantage  of  the  alarm  produced  by  li 
destruction  of  the  (leni Mines  and  his  other  successes,  proceeded  t 
negotiate  with  the  vari«)ns  chitt's,  Celtic  and  degenerate  Norm«c 
with  the  object  of  ol»taiuiiig  their  aeknuwledjrment  of  the  kin^' 
Kovereii^nty,  and  establishing  snine  detinito  relations  between  thee 
and  the  Covernment.     The  general  eflect  of  these  iudcnturei  wt 

[•  Tliis  Act,  :iA  in:iy  ln»  si'l-ii  fr.mi  tin-  j»ri-aiuMf  jiivL-ii  above,  warn  ivaliy  fl 
tlio  iKitiiri'  of  :i  Stat  lit o  uf  Liiiiiiati"!!.  It  uas  ii<>t  ilirectcd  Agaiiut  abtea 
toi'isin  ill  tliu  iiiotlorii  hciisc,  vi'licri-  rLiita  are  roooivcd  \*y  a  iion-mndsnt  Uad 
lonl  I 
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to  leave  the  chief  unrestricted  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority  over 
his  clan,  but  to  restrain  him  from  levying  black  rent  from  the 
idng's  immediate  subjects,  and  to  induce  him  to  render  a  fixed  and 
definite  service  to  the  Crown,  in  consideration  of  which  he  was  fre- 
quently expressly  guaranteed  the  possession  of  the  lands  which  he 
then  occupied.  One  of  the  earliest  and  simplest  is  the  indenture 
of  the  18th  September,  1586,  between  the  deputy  and  Fergananyra 
Bowe  O'Byme,  which  contains  merely  the  following  stipulations  :  — 

(1.)  **  O'Byrne  will  be  a  faithful  subject  to  the  king. 

(2.)  **  As  often  as  the  lord  deputy,  or  any  captain  by  him  ap- 
pointed, in  the  parts  adjoining  the  said  Fergananym,  shall  take  a 
journey  to  suppress  or  invade  the  king's  enemies,  he  will  serve  with 
all  his  followers  at  his  own  expense ;  and  he  will  not  maintain  any 
rebels. 

(3.)  **  He  will  pay  to  the  king  4d.  a  year  each  for  his  horses, 
mares,  draft  horses  {caballis),  cows,  oxen,  and  butls,  in  the  towns 
of  Ballyhoursy,  Cowlythe,  Drommor,  and  Kilparke. 

(4.)  **  The  lord  deputy  will  protect  and  defend  Fergananym  and 
&n  his  tenants  and  servants  against  all  men,  as  well  English  as 
Irish."* 

Almost  all  the  Irish  chiefs  entered  into  engagements  of  this 
description.  A  list  dated  the  2nd  January,  1540,  contains  twenty- 
seven  such  indentures,  which  included  the  O'Byrne,  0*Brian, 
0*Connor,  O'Flaherty,  De  Burgh,  O'Neill,  M'Mahon,  and  others. 

The  State  Papers  of  the  following  years  are  full  of  similar 
documents.  In  1542  there  are  submissions  or  indentures  of 
0*Donnell,  O'Neill,  M^Mahon,  O'Connor,  O'Brien,  O'More,  Maguire, 
McDonnell,  O'Byrne,  O'Rourke,  the  De  Barries,  &c.  The  indenture 
of  O'Donnell  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  those  made  with  the 
Sweater  chiefs  ;  O'Donnell  promised  as  follows  :  — 

(1.)  '•  He  will  recognise  and  accept  the  king  as  his  liege  lord 
^^d  king. 

(2.)  **  He  will  not  confederate  with  the  rebels  of  the  king,  but 
persecute  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

(3.)  **  He  will  renounce  the  usui-ped  primacy  and  authority  of 
^he  Roman  pontiflF. 

♦  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  110. 
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(4.)  *'  Whenever  he  shall  be  called  upon  by  letters  of  the  i.:: 
deputy  and  council  to  come  to  any  great  hosting,  be  will  corner  12 

his  own  person,  with  70  horsemen,  120  kerne  {turlMrii,,  adJ  u 

many  Scots,  or  send  one  of  bis  most  powerful  men  with  the  saae 

number,  for  one  month  at  his  own  expense. 

(5.)  "  Ho  will  appear  in  the  next  great  parliament  in  IreliLJ, 
or  scud  to  the  same  some  discreet  and  trusty  person  authunseJ  I; 
his  writing,  scaled  with  his  seal. 

(6.)  '*  Ue  will  faithfully  perform  the  articles  contained  in  :Le 
king's  letters  sent  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  receiving  pardon. 

(7.)  *' lie  will  receive  and  hold  his  lauds  from  the  king,  il: 
take  such  title  as  the  king  shall  give  him.'* 
\4  (8.)  He  offers  to  send  one  of  his  sons  into  England,  to  the  fK- 
seuce  of  his  MujestVi  to  be  there  reared  and  educated  according  lo 
English,muuners. 

(9.)  The  lord  deputy  and  council  promise  to  assist  and  deftni 
O'Donnell  and  his  heirs  against  all  who  injure  him  or  invaJe  hj 
country.* 

Treaties  were  entered  into  with  all  and  any  willing  to  submit  lo 
the  king,  of  which  the  following  is  a  remarkable  instance : — 

"  Indeiiture,'.2 1th  May,  34th  Henry  VHI.,  between  Sir  AntLonr 
Sentleger,  lord  deputy,  and  the  council,  and  Hugh  O'Kelly,  Abkv: 
of  Knockemov,  "othtTwise  culled  *  CulUs  Victoria/  Tuam  dioccM- 
The  said  Hugh,  abbot  or  perpetual  commeudator}'  of  the  said  Ul< 
monastery,  appearing  before  the  lord  deputy  and  council,  sabmitud 
himself  to  the  king,  and  surrendered  the  said  monastery  «ith  lil 
its  possessions.  He  recognises  his  Majesty  to  be  his  sapreioe 
lord  and  king,  and  proiniMS  to  serve  him  against  all  men.  He 
promises  to  reUdunce  the  Kuiiian  pontiff,  to  assist  the  lord  depoij 
whenever  he  shall  make  an  expedition  into  Connaught  with  eigbtj 
horsemen,  one  band  of  Scots,  and  sixty  kerne  (turburii);  andebe- 
where,  outside  Connaught,  he  will  rise  up,  as  often  as  he  shall  k 
called  on,  with  twelve  horsemen  and  twenty-four  kerne.  He  »ill 
provide  sufficient  victuals  for  three  mouths,  every  year,  for  iiity 
Scots,  to  be*levied  upon  him  and  others  of  his  sept  and  foUowicZ 
in    these    parts,   viz.,   Melaghlen    O'Kelly,   Callogh  O'Kellj,  ^ 

•  Cart-w  MSS.,  Vul.  I.,  p.  151. 
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filliam  O'Kelly.  In  consideration  of  the  premises,  he  shall  have 
^e  custody  of  the  said  monastery  with  all  its  appurtenances,  and 
ith  the  rectory  of  Galway  appropriated  to  the  same,  until  the 
ing's  pleasure  in  that  hehalf  shall  be  notified  to  the  lord  deputy 
nd  council,  paying  to  the  king,  annually,  in  said  town  of  Galway, 
!5  in  money  there  current.  He  delivered  his  son,  Connor,  as  a 
ostage  to  the  lord  deputy/** 

The  Abbey  of  Collis  Victoria,  founded  in  1189  by  Gathal 
^'Connor,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by  him  before  the  battle  in 
hich  he  defeated  Sir  Almeric  de  St.  Lawrence,  was  situate  in 
ralway,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tuam,  far  out  of  the  English 
^ale ;  and  its  abbot  seems  to  have  been  able  to  hold  his  own 
gainst  any  Crown  grantee,  being  probably  more  of  an  Irish  chief 
tian  Boman  ecclesiastic. 

These  indentures  may  be  divisible  into  two  classes — those 
hich  contemplated,  and  those  which  did  not  contemplate,  that 
be  chief  in  question  should  be  created  a  peer  by  letters  patent. 
){  the  former  class  that  of  O'Donnell,  of  the  latter  that  of  0*Byrne, 
i  a  specimen. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  their  submission,  many  of  the 
biefs  were  created  lords  of  parliament.  The  patents  given  to 
bem  upon  those  occasions  introduced  a  new  element  into  the  re- 
itions  between  them  and  the  king;  for  the  king,  upon  such 
ccasion,  granted  to  the  new  peer  the  lands,  which  were  assumed 
y  the  English  king  to  be  his,  but  were  in  fact  those  of  the  tribe 
f  which  he  was  elective  chief  for  his  own  life  only^  to  hold  to  him 
nd  his  heiis  of  the  king.  This  was  not  an  oversight  committed 
>y  the  Government,  which  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
rish  captaincies.!  The  exchange  of  a  life  estate  in  the  chiefs  for 
in  hereditary  estate  in  the  whole  tribe  land  was  one  of  the  induce- 
nents  held  out  at  this  time  to  the  greater  Irish  chiefs,  to  accept 
patents  of  nobility,  and  was  an  essential  part  of  the  Anglicising 
process. 

With  the  acceptance  of  a  title,  the  chief  entered  into  further 


•  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  190. 

t  See  indentures  with  Hugh  Burgh,  and  with  Chonnour  O'Brien  O'Tony- 
engren,  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  156,  157. 
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and  more  stringent  covenants  ;  thus  O'Neill,  upon  bis  elevAtion  \j 
the  Karldom  of  Tyrone,  executed  the  following;  articles  : — 

(1.)  **  lie  utterly  forsakes  the  name  of  O'Xeyle. 

(2.)  '*  He  and  his  heirs  shall  use  the  English  habits,  '  tod  *»o 
their  knowledj^e  the  fhiglish  lunguage/ 

(8.)  **  He  shall  ke(.'|>  and  put  such  of  the  lands  granted  to  LId 
as  are  meet  for  tillage,  '  in  manurance  and  tillage  of  husUndrr/ 
and  cause  houses  to  be  builded  for  such  persons  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary for  the  manurance  thereof. 

(4.)  "  He  shall  not  take,  put,  or  cess  any  imposition  or  cbrr? 
upon  the  king^s  subjects  iuhabitors  of  the  said  lands  otbi-r  ti.an 
their  yearly  rent  or  custom,  but  such  as  the  deputy  shall  be  cmcm: 
with,  nor  have  any  galloglass  or  kerne  but  such  as  shall  stauJ  «::i. 
the  contentation  of  the  de])uty  and  Council. 

(5.)  ''He  shall  be  obedient  to  the  king*s  laws,  and  aDSfrer  to 
his  writs,  precepts,  and  commandments,  in  the  castle  of  DaUia,  cr 
in  any  other  place  where  his  courts  shall  be  kept. 

(6.)  **  He  shall  go  with  the  king's  deputy  to  all  hostings, '  rOilrf.' 
and  journeys,  with  such  a  company  as  the  marches  of  the  couc:/ 
of  Dublin  do. 

(7.)  ''  He  shall  not  maintain  or  succour  any  of  the  king'i 
enemies,  traitors,  or  rebels. 

(8.)  *'  He  shall  hold  his  lands  by  whole  knighfa  fees."* 

The  sp4)ils  of  the  Cliurch  wore  judiciously  distributed  sou  to 
secure  the  submission  of  the  native  chiefs,  who,  under  the  joint 
influence  of  alarm  and  sclf-iiittTcst,  at  length  were  so  wrouirht  to 
the  king's  wislios.  sis  to  einiblo  him  to  summon  a  parliament  in 
semblaiu'c  rrpn'st'iiilni/,  at  liMst  in  the  Upper  House,  the  eniirt 
island,  hy  this  parliament,  in  15 12,  was  passed  (33rd  Henry  VUU 
chapter  1)  the  Act  that  tlu;  King  of  Kngland,  his  heirs  and  ib^ 
cessors,  be  kings  <»!'  Ireland.     This  Ai-l  recilt'd  : — 

*'  Forasmuch  as  tlie  king,  our  most  gracious  dread  sovern^ 
lord,  and  his  (t race's  most  noble  pn»g(>nitors,  kings  of  En^lanJf 
have  been  lords  of  this  land  oi  Irt-land,  having  all  manner  king! J 
jnrisdii'tion,  i»owor,  i)rt'-«^miiiri:i'L'S,  and  autli(»rity  royal,  belonging 
or  app4'rtjiining  to  the  royal  «*>t:itr  and  nnijcsty  of  a  king,  by  lb* 

•  Carow  MS.^.,  V.  1.  1..  p.  VJ^, 
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name  of  lords  of  Ireland,  where  the  king's  Majesty  and  his  most 
noble  progenitors  justly  and  rightfully  were,  and  of  right  ought  to 
be,  kings  of  Ireland,  and  so  to  be  reputed,  taken,  named,  and 
called,  and  for  lack  of  naming  the  king's  Majesty  and  his  noble 
progenitors,  Kings  of  Ireland,  according  to  their  said  true  and  just 
title,  style,  and  name  therein,  hath  been  great  occasion  that  the 
Irishmen  and  inhabitants  within  this  realm  of  Ireland  have  not 
been  so  obedient  to  the  king's  Highness  and  his  most  noble  pro- 
genitors, and  to  their  laws,  as  they  of  right  and  according  to  their 
allegiance  and  bounden  duties  ought  to  have  been/' 

It  then  enacted  that  the  king's  Highness,  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors. Kings  of  England,  should  always  be  kings  of  Ireland — that 
is,  that  Ireland,  although  constituting  a  separate  kingdom,  should 
always  be  bound  to  the  English  Crown  by  a  personal  union,  the 
King  of  England  becoming,  in  right  of  his  English  kingship,  King 
of  Ireland  also.  The  arguments  used  upon  this  occasion  by  the 
OoTemment  appear  in  a  document  of  the  year  1541,  entitled  the 
King's  Title  to  Ireland  : — 

"  Title  1st. — First,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Irishmen  into  the 
land,  they  were  dwelling  on  one  side  of  Spain,  called  Boscoo,  of  the 
which  Boscoo,  Boyan  is  the  chief  city,  and  Boscoo  is  member  of  it. 
And  at  the  Irishmen's  coming  into  Ireland,  King  Burgomyn,  son 
to  the  noble  King  Bellyng,  and  King  of  Britayne,  which  now  is 
called  England,  was  Lord  of  Boyan,  as  our  king  now  is ;  and  there- 
fore they  should  be  his  men,  and  Ireland  his  land.  Second. — 
^he  second  title  is  this,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Irish  came  out 
of  Boscoo  in  sixty  [ships  ?j  they  met  with  King  Burgomyne  upon 
the  sea  at  the  Isles  of  Orcades,  at  his  coming  from  Denmark  with 
great  victory.  Then  their  captains,  Hyberus  and  Herimon,  went 
^  this,  and  told  him  the  cause  of  their  coming,  and  prayed  him 
with  great  instance  that  he  would  grant  them  that  they  might  in- 
liabit  some  land  in  the  west.  At  the  last,  the  king,  by  the  advice 
of  his  Council,  granted  them  Ireland  to  inhabit,  and  assigned  them 
^ides  for  the  sea  thitherward,  and  therefore  they  should  be  the 
'^ng's  men."  The  third  title  was  founded  on  the  submission  of 
M'Murrough  to  Henry  H. ;  the  fourth  title  on  the  homage  done  by 
^be  Irish  chiefs  to  the  same  king  :  they  are  stated  to  have  become 
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"  liege  men  and  snbjects,  tributary  by  great  oaths  for  tbem  tr d 
their  kingdoms  and  lordships  to  the  aforesaid  King  Henrj,  uu 
that  by  their  own  good  will,  as  it  scemeth  well.  For  the  chroniriff 
maketh  no  mention  of  chivalry  or  war  done  by  the  king  all  iLc 
time  that  he  was  in  Ireland."    The  fifth  title  is  the  papal  grant. 

''  This  title  openly  appeareth  by  the  same  pope's  balls,  tu 
copies  of  which  are  rife  enough.  Since  came  Vivian,  a  legate  from 
the  pope,  into  Ireland,  and  assembled  in  Dublin  all  the  clen;^  of 
the  land  at  a  Council,  at  which  Council  the  legate  declared  and  coc- 
firmed  to  the  clergy  the  king's  right  to  do  good  to  Ireland,  acj 
commanded,  and  also  denounced  all  the  people  of  Ireland  on  iL« 
pain  of  cursing,  that  no  man  should  depart  foolishly  from  the  alle- 
giance and  faith  of  the  King  of  England."  The  sixth  title  wu 
rested  on  the  Council  of  Armagh,  held  "  at  the  time  of  the  Cob- 
quest  upon  the  coming  of  Englishmen."  By  the  same  Cvoneil  ii 
was  decreed  that  through  the  sin  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  by  leo- 
tence  of  God,  the  mischief  of  the  Conquest  then  befell.  Ih« 
seventh  title  was  the  submission  of  the  chiefs  to  Richard  II. 

"  Therefore,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  good  is  oar  king* 
right  to  the  lordship  of  Ireland,  and  therefore  hold  they  them  mil 
for  shame  that  thereof  the  contrary  will  say."* 

No  Act  of  any  political  importance  was  passed  by  the  Irish 
Parliament  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Tbi 
civil  government  continued  to  be  conducted  upon  the  principle  of 
conciliation  and  express  agreements.  It  is  possible  that  tkif 
course  of  policy  might  have  led  to  permanently  beneficial  rcsiihi: 
but  it  was  continually  counteracted  by  other  proceedings  of  tbi 
Government,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  coarse  of  eecb- 
siastical  legislation  introduced  by  the  Tudor  princes,  the  details  of 
which  form  the  subject  of  the  succeeding  chapter.  Almost  eqoiiiy 
injurious  was  the  persistent  attempt  to  introduce  the  English  bs- 
guago,  dress,  and  habits. 

*  Carcw  MSS.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  178.  This  iI(Kutnent  waa  rabaeqiiaatii  mr 
bodieil  in  tlio  Irish  Art,  11th  KlizaU-tli,  chapter  1,  the  MTcnd  litliiof  iki 
English  Crv>wn  heini^  roforn-d  to  in  th«>  preamble  uf  that  Act  mm  a  pivof 
the  ri;:;ht  uf  the  Knglii>h  Queen  tu  Ulster  was  BUficrior  to  that  of 
0*N«in. 
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The  assumption  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  entire  island  by 
Henry  VrH.  must  have  been  followed  by  the  abolition  of  the 
'Pnle,  and  the  disuse  of  the  distinction  between  the  king's  English 
subjects  and  Irish  enemies.  The  Pale  might  have  disappeared,  by 
the  Executive  treating  as  loyal  subjects  all  inhabitants  of  the  island 
without  distinction  of  law  or  language,  or  by  an  extension  of  the 
limits  of  the  Pale  so  as  to  include  the  entire  of  Ireland.  The 
former  mode  would  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  general  policy 
of  the  king ;  but  the  latter  was  unfortunately  pursued  by  the 
Gbvemment. 

It  is  much  less  difficult  to  absorb  a  nationality  by  the  impartial 

administration  of  justice,  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  and  the 

creation  of  common  interests,  than  to  destroy  it  by  proscribing  the 

use  of  the  local  dress,  language,  and  customs ;  the  latter  course^ 

by  which  the  tyranny  of  the  foreigner  is  brought  home  to  every 

household  and  individual,  is  the  surest  means  of  rendering  an 

amalgamation  of  the  two  nations  impossible;  yet  such  was  the 

course  pursued  by  the  English  Government ;  in  their  attempt  to  do 

80  they  learned  the  lesson  which  has  been  taught  to  Austria  in 

Bohemia,  to  Russia  in  Poland.     Most  men  mistake  the  semblance 

for  the  reality,  the  outward  and  visible  sign  for  the  substance,  and 

English  statesmen  preferred  a  discontented  Irishman  trying  to  s|>eak 

a  tongue  which  he  imperfectly  understood,  and  dressed  after  a 

&8hion  uncomfortable  to  him,  and  unsuited  to  his  mode  of  life,  to 

a  contented  Celt  using  the  language  of  his  fathers,  and  wearing 

the  national  mantle.     The  parliament  of  1536  passed  the  Act  of 

28th  Henry  VIII.,  chapter  15.     An  Act  could  not  have  been  more 

ingeniously  framed  in  its  recital  and  by  its  enactments  to  offend  and 

insult  every  Celtic  or  Celticised  inhabitant  of  the  island.     The  first 

and  fourth  sections  are  as  follows  : — 

"  The  King's  Majesty,  our  most  gracious  and  most  redoubted 
sovereign  lord,  prepending  and  weighing  by  his  great  wisdom, 
learning,  and  experience,  how  much  it  doth  more  confer  to  the  in- 
duction of  rude  and  ignorant  people  to  the  knowledge  of  Almighty 
God,  and  of  the  good  and  virtuous  obedience,  which  by  his  most 
holy  precepts  and  commandments  they  owe  to  their  princes  and 
superiors,  than  a  good  instruction  in  his  most  blessed  laws,  with  a 
conformity,  concordance,  and  familiarity  in  language,  tongue,  in 
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manners,  order,  and  apparel,  with  them  that  be  ciril  people,  isj 
do  profess  and  knowledge  Christ's  religion,  and  citII  and  pdhic 
orders,  laws,  and  directions,  as  his  Grace's  snbjecta  of  this  pan  cf 
this  his  land  of  Ireland,  that  is  called  the  English  Pale,  dolh  ;  ted 
most  graciously  considering  therewith  upon  the  great  lore,  im1, 
and  desire,  which  his  most  excellent  Majesty  hath  to  the  adTuicie- 
ment  of  the  state  of  this  his  said  land,  and  to  the  oonTeranee  and 
training  of  his  people  of  the  same,  to  an  honest  Christian  ciTilitj 
and  obedience,  whom  his  Highness  tendreth  as  his  members  of  ihif 
politic  body,  whereof  immediately  under  God  he  is  supreme  hod 
and  governor ;  that  there  is  again  nothing  which  doth  more  con- 
tain and  keep  many  of  his  subjects  of  this  his  said  land  in  aceniia 
savago  and  wild  kind  and  manner  of  living,  than  the  diversity  this 
is  betwixt  them  in  tongue,  language,  order,  and  habit,  which  by  tu 
eye  decciveth  the  multitude,  and  persuadeth  unto  them,  that  thef 
should  be  as  it  were  of  sundry  sorts,  or  rather  of  sandry  coanthei. 
where  indeed  they  be  wholly  together  one  body,  whereof  his  High- 
ness is  the  only  head  under  God,  as  it  is  aforesaid,  of  his  moi& 
noble  and  princely  disposition,  and  fervent  zeal  which  his  UighfiMi 
hath  and  beareth  to  the  advancement  of  the  state  of  this  his  land, 
for  a  certain  direction  and  order  to  be  had,  that  all  we»  his  said  inb- 
jects  thereof,  mi<:ht  the  better  know  God,  and  do  that  thing  tbst 
might  in  time  be  and  redound  to  our  own  wealth,  quiet,  and  eoa- 
modity,  doth  not  only  desire  that  all  such  good  laws,  as  by  wiw, 
godly,  and  prudent  princes,  his  most  noble  progenitors,  have  ben 
heretofore  made  for  the  use  of  the  English  tongue,  habit,  and  ordtft 
within  this  his  said  land,  may  be  put  in  due  ezecation,  bat  also 
that  the  same  may  be  so  established,  and  in  this  present  parliameot 
brought  to  such  a  perfection  that  the  said  English  ton^^i^i  babiti 
and  order  may  be  from  henceforth  continually  (and  withoot  eeaaig 
or  returning  at  any  time  to  Irish  habit  or  language)  Oicd  by  all 
men  that  will  knowletlge  themselves,  according  to  their  dotics  of 
allegiance,  to   be   his  lli^'liness*  true  and   faithful   sabjectf,  bit 
Majesty  doth  Lrreliy  intiinato  unto  all  his  said  aabjects  of  tbii 
land,  of  all  dogrcos,  that  whosdt'Vc-r  shall,  for  any  respect,  at  saj 
time,  decline  from  the  ordor  and  purpose  of  this  law,  toochiiig  tbi 
increase  of  the  English  tongue,  habit,  and  order,  or  ahall 
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any  within  bis  family  or  rule  to  use  the  Irish  habit,  or  not  to  use 

themselves  to  the  English  tongue,  his  Majesty  will  repute  them  in 

his  most  noble  heart  as  persons  that  esteem  not  his  most  dread 

laws  and  commandments  ;  but  whatsoever  they  shall  at  other  times 

pretend  in  words  and  countenance,  to  be  persons  of  another  sort 

and   inclination  than   becometh  the  true  and  faithful   subjects; 

wherefore  be  it  enacted,  ordained,  and  established  by  authority  of 

this  present  parliament.  That  no  person  ne  persons,  the  king*s 

snbjects  within  this  land  being,  or  hereafter  to  be^  from  and  after 

the  first  day  of  May,  which  shall  be  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  a 

thousand  five  hundred  thirty-nine,  shall  be  shorn,  or  shaven  above 

the  ears,  or  use  the  wearing  of  hair  upon  their  heads,  like  unto 

long  locks,  called  glibbes,  or  have  or  use  any  hair  growing  on  their 

upper  lips,  called  or  named  a  ciommeal,  or  use  or  wear  any  shirt, 

smock,  kerehor,  bendel,  neckcrcbour,  mocket,  or  linen  cap,  coloured 

or  dyed  with  saffron,  ne  yet  use  or  wear  in  any  their  shirts  or 

smocks  above  seven  yards  of  cloth,  to  be  measured  according  to  the 

king's  standard ;  and  also  that  no  woman  use  or  wear  any  kyrtell, 

or  coat  tucked  up,  or  embroidered  or  garnished  with   silk,   or 

couched  ne  laid  with  usker,  after  the  Irish  fashion ;  and  that  no 

person  or  persons,  of  what  estate,  condition,  or  degree  they  be,  shall 

use  or  wear  any  mantles,  coat,  or  hood  made  after  the  Irish 

fashion ;  and  if  any  person  or  persons  use  or  wear  any  shirt,  smock, 

coat,  hood,  mantle,  kircher,  bendel,  neckerchor,  mocket,  or  linen 

cap,  contrary  to  the  form  above  recited,  that  then  every  person  so 

offending  shall  forfeit  the  thing  so  used  or  worn,  and  that  it  shall 

l>e  lawful  to  every  the  king's  true  subjects  to  seize  the  same,  and 

farther,  the  offender  in  any  of  the  premises  shall  forfeit  for  every 

time  so  wearing  the  same  against  the  form  aforesaid,  such  penalties 

and  sums  of  money,  as  hereafter  by  this  present  Act  is  limited  and 

appointed." 

''  lY.  And  further,  be  it  enacted  by  authority  aforesaid,  That 
every  the  said  person  and  persons  having  or  keeping  any  house  or 
household,  shall,  to  their  power,  knowledge,  and  ability,  use  and 
\eep  their  houses  and  households,  as  near  as  ever  they  can, 
according  to  the  English  order,  condition,  and  manner,  upon  pain 
of  forfeiture  to  every  lord  spiritual  and  temporal  that  shall  offend 
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in  the  premises,  or  any  parcel  thereof,  as  often  aa  be  iLali  w 
offend,  the  snm  of  vi.  li.  xiii-s.  iiii.d. ;  and  apon  pain  of  forfei:an 
to  every  knight  and  esquire  that  shall  offend  in  the  premiiei.  <x 
any  parcel  thereof,  as  often  as  he  shall  so  offend,  xl.s. ;  and  apoe 
pain  of  forfeiture  to  every  gentleman  or  merchant  that  shall  fortac* 
to  offend  in  the  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  as  often  as  he  ibiii 
80  offend,  twenty  shillings ;  and  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  to  cTerr 
freeholder  and  yeoman  that  shall  offend  in  the  premises,  or  acj 
parcel  thereof,  as  often  as  he  shall  so  offend,  ten  shillings ;  aoi 
npon  pain  of  forfeiture  to  every  husbandman  that  shall  offend  in 
the  premises,  or  any  parcel  thereof,  as  often  as  he  ao  offendfth. 
vi.s.  viii.d. ;  and  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  to  every  other  the  kicffi 
subjects  within  this  laud,  whatsoever  he  that  shall  offend  in  tbc 
premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  as  often  as  he  shall  so  offtoJ. 
iii.s.  iiii.d. ;  the  one-half  of  the  which  forfeitures  to  be  to  our  sowr- 
eign  lord  the  king,  his  heirs  and  successors,  and  the  other  half  of 
the  same  to  the  party  that  will  sue  for  the  recovery  thereof,  tj 
action  of  debt,  bill,  plaint,  information,  or  otherwise,  in  any  oftU 
king's  courts,  wherein  no  essoine,  protection,  ne  wage  of  law  sbail 
be  admitted  or  allowed.'* 

The  spirit  of  this  Statute  is  carried  out  in  the  ordinance  for  the 
town  of  GaIwuv  in  153G,  by  which  the  inhabitants  were  directed  to 
shave  their  upper  lips,  cuUod  crumpeaulis,  and  suffer  the  hair  of 
their  heads  to  grow  till  it  covered  their  ears;  not  to  wear  mantlef  in 
the  streets,  but  cloaks  or  (^'owns,  coats,  doublets,  and  hose  after  tba 
English  fashion  ;  and  that  no  man,  woman,  or  child  shoold  *'  wear 
saffron  in  their  shirts,  smocks,  or  other  garments,  or  have  nwra 
cloath  in  the  same  than  five  standard  ells  of  that  country  cloalk'* 

The  same  policy  is  evidenced  by  the  clauses  in  the  indenum 
with  some  of  the  chiefs  that  they  would  observe  the  Eoglitk 
fashions. 

Such  Acts  and  onlinaiiocs  us  these  were  never  obeyed,  noreooU 
be  enforced  ;  it  is  not  probable  that  anyone,  in  obedience  to  tbOf 
spoke,  dressed,  or  lived  like  an  Englishman,  or  was  punished  bt 
failing  to  do  so.     Their  ctVect  was  to  insult  the  native  pqmlfltioB 

•  CarcwMSS.,  Vul.  I.,  p.  lU. 
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holding  up  their  language,  dress,  and  customs  as  barbarous,  by 
^atising  as  disloyal  all  who  lived  after  the  fashions  of  their 
lers ;  to  make  them  hostile  to  the  Government  by  denouncing 
m  as  rebels  for  continuing  simply  the  course  of  life  to  which  they 
-e  accustomed,  and  which  was  suitable  to  their  wants  and  neces- 
es.  It  encouraged  the  soldiery  to  insult  and  rob  the  inhabitants, 
ose  dress  and  customs  seemed  to  mark  them  as  rebels ;  it  justified 
cials  in  disregarding  the  complaints  of  mere  Irishmen,  and 
ated  the  feelings  of  contempt  on  the  one  hand,  and  distrust  on 
I  other,  which  have  ever  since  existed  between  the  English  and 
[tic  portions  of  the  population.  By  this  course  of  policy  the 
vemment  made  enemies,  not  of  the  chiefs  who  could  be  bribed 
khe  expense  of  the  Church,  or,  more  easily  stilly  of  their  own 
>esmen,  but  of  the  body  of  the  people. 

The  scope  and  effect  of  these  enactments  are  fairly  expressed 
Mr.  Brewer : — 

''  By  wise  and  conciliatory  treatment,  the  great  mass  of  the 
)ple,  like  the  Lowlanders  in  Scotland,  would  have  proved  a  barrier 
the  turbulence  and  insurrections  of  the  chiefs.  But,  indifferent 
the  condition,  the  wants,  and  the  wishes  of  the  broad  mass  of 
5  population,  the  Tudor  sovereigns  merely  sought  how  to  force 
)  Irish  into  compliance  with  English  manners,  English  habits, 
(S8,  and  customs ;  and,  when  the  task  proved  impossible,  nothing 
Qained  except  to  retreat,  or  to  ride  roughshod  over  all  obstacles 
good  government  and  improvement. 

**  Throughout  the  papers  of  Carew  there  are  to  be  found 
•eated  and  fruitless  enactments  for  obliterating  from  the  face  of 
land  all  traces,  accidental  or  otherwise,  of  Irish  characteristics, 
e  land  was  in  all  respects  to  be  remodelled,  volens  nolens,  upon 
English  platform,  so  far  at  least  as  it  was  possible  in  a  conquered 
vince — so  far  as  an  humble  and  distant  dependant  can  be  made 
issume  the  dress,  manners,  deportment,  religion,  and  policy  of 
superior.  Its  deputy  was  to  be  the  alter  idem  of  English  royalty  ; 
council  board  the  counterpart,  in  its  constitution  and  its  autho- 
r,  of  the  council  board  in  England.  Its  chiefs,  some  of  whom 
re  scarcely  superior  in  civilisation  to  their  followers,  were  to 
indon  their  wild  and  intemperate  habits,  and  wilder  lives,  among 
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wild  dependants,  and,  holdin<;  their  estates,  like  Englifih  Doll<a<s. 
of  the  Crown^  to  strut  in  the  robes  of  peers  of  the  realm.  Irelui 
must  have  its  bench  of  bishops,  and  its  dioceses,  most  of  vLidi 
existed  only  in  name ;  and  even  the  people  were  to  be  remcJell^ 
after  the  English  fashion.  The  weight  of  the  law  was  broagh:  )a 
bear  against  forelocks  and  moustaches ;  it  regulated  the  siK  d 
noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  shirts,  and  took  under  its  protectioo 
hats,  caps,  French  hoods,  and  tippets.  Saffron  cloth  and  em- 
broidery were  little  better  than  constructive  treason.  To  listen  u 
Irish  lays,  or  give  alms  to  an  Irish  minstrel,  exposed  the  offender,  bj 
the  bitter  sarcasm  of  the  laws,  to  the  forfeiture  of  both  ears  if  tb< 
offence  were  repeated.  '  All  carroughes,  bards,  rh^ers,  i&j 
common  idle  men  and  women,  within  the  province  [of  Macstcr] 
making  rhymes,  bringing  of  messages,  and  common  platen  *: 
cards  [are]  to  bo  spoiled  of  all  their  goods,  and  chattels,  and  to  U 
put  in  the  next  stocks,  there  to  remain  till  they  shall  find  snflSciest 
surety  to  leave  that  wicked  trade  of  life,  and  fall  to  other  oecnpt- 
tion.'     As  if,  forsooth,  they  could  !" 

**  Nor  did  these  restrictions  end  here.  They  descended  cTen  w 
the  women's  apparel.  According  to  the  ordinances  procIaimeJ  as 
Limerick  by  Sir  John  Pcrrot  in  1571,  no  maid  or  single  woman 
was  allowed  *  to  wear  or  put  on  any  great  role  or  kerchcr  of  lino 
cloth  upon  their  heads,  neither  any  great  smock  with  great  slecfM* 
but  to  put  on  hats,  caps,  French  hoods,  tippets,  or  some  other  civil 
attire,  upon  their  heads,'  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  '  the  said  InA 
garments  so  worn ; '  the  same  forfeiture  to  be  to  such  penoo  or 
persons  as  shall  hafipen  to  seize  the  same."* 

But,  great  as  were  the  defects  of  the  policy  of  Henry  VIII.  in 
civil  matters,  posterity  should  not  pass  upon  it  a  hasty  eoiukv* 
nation.  It  was  shortsighted  and  narrow,  and  involved  in  itietf 
the  elements  of  its  destruction.  liut  it  must  not  be  judged  «iil> 
reference  to  what  wo  now  sec  ought  to  have  been  done,  or  thisk 
might  have  been  done  ;  it  should  not  be  contrasted  with  an  i^ 
or  impossible  mode  of  guvtrnment ;  it  should  be  compared 
the  laisscr  fairc  policy  of  llonry  VIL,  the  frightful  wars  of  th* 
reign  of  Ehzabeth,  and  the  plantation  of  James  I.     Credit  DB^ 

*  Carew  Tapcn,  Vol.  II.,  p.  2& 
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given  for  the  political  necessities,  the  terrible  crisis,  the  struggle 
existence  on  the  part  of  the  king,  when  this  policy  was  inauga- 
ed,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  information  as  to  Irish 
airs  except  through  the  channel  of  the  Irish  executive,  the  con* 
mtly  expressed  desire  of  the  king  to  do  justice  to  all,  to  protect 
3  poor,  and  curb  the  insolent ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  total 
ficiency  of  his  means  to  accomplish  the  objects  which  he  desired 
effect,  and  which  he  was  compelled  to  attempt. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


HENRT  Vm. — HIS  ECCLESIASTICAL  POUCT. 

THE  Church  history  of  these  islands  daring  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  is  a  difficult  and  dangeroas  sabject.  Popaltf 
writers  seek  not  so  much  to  set  forth  the  truth  as  toth< 
events  of  this  period,  as  to  present  a  statement  of  the  bets  in  i 
manner  most  complimentary  to  their  co-religionists,  most  depre- 
ciating to  their  opponents.  These  works  are  greedily  read  by  thoie 
who  desire  to  be  assured  that  the  founders  of  their  Choich  ven 
saints  and  martyrs,  and  the  leaders  of  the  other  religious  partiei 
persecutors  and  traitors.  Both  religious  parties,  with  a  perceptible 
suspicion  of  their  own  infallibility,  shrink  from  an  indifferent  dii- 
cussion  by  authors  more  impartial,  or,  as  they  would  style  it,  ka 
religious,  than  themselves.  They  can  understand  their  religiooi 
opponents,  men  of  like  passions  with  themselves ;  they  know  thi* 
assertions,  equally  unfounded  as  their  own,  can  prodace  no  per- 
manent impression  ;  but  for  those  who,  without  any  doctrinal  biu, 
desire  to  discover  what  really  took  place,  all  religious  parties,  <lii- 
cordant  in  all  else,  express  unrestrained  antipathy.  And  they  are 
right  in  so  doing ;  for  religious  animosities  are  among  us  fed  fcy 
the  recital  of  sectarian  myths.  Protestants,  whose  knowledge  of 
history  extends  beyond  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  believe  the  Refono- 
ation  in  Ireland  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  saintly  boy  and  tn 
heroic  queen;  Catholics  persist  in  considering  Henry  ^IIL  as  • 
Protestant  hero,  and  Elizabeth  as  the  zealous  persecutor  of  sD 
those  whose  opinions  ditfonil  from  ber  own.  Filled  with  theie 
traditional  prejudices,  tboy  misjui1<;e  the  characters  and  objects  of 
their  noiglibour,  justify  tluir  own  uncharitableuess,  and  aj^iliB' 
political  views  ungenerous  and  mischievous. 
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The  religious  revival  of  this  centary  has  increased  the  unfair, 
ness  and  virulence  with  which  such  subjects  are  treated.  The 
memory  of  the  great  dead  is  not  held  sacred  from  defamation. 
Heroes,  whom  their  opponents  in  many  a  hard-fought  field — nay, 
even  the  priests  of  the  opposing  Church — could  recognise  as  honest, 
generous,  and  noble,  are  libelled  by  partisan  writers  as  base,  pro- 
fligate,  and  treacherous  ;  the  men  whom  their  contemporaries 
knew  to  be  truckling  and  base  have  been  whitewashed  and  spiri- 
tualised. We  should  at  once  perceive  the  folly  of  such  conduct,  if 
exhibited  by  a  foreigner.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  Huguenot 
who  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  disloyalty  to  the  emperor  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  ?* — of  a  French  Catholic  who  would  justify 
restraints  upon  freedom  of  Calvinist  worship  by  complaints  of  the 
desecration  committed  by  Huguenot  iconoclasts  ?  Do  German 
Lutherans  look  on  the  sack  of  Magdeburg  save  as  an  historical 
event  ?  Do  Austrian  Catholics  still  hope  to  avenge  the  victories  of 
the  great  Gustavus  ?  How  is  it  that  in  this  country  we  are  guilty 
of  conduct  so  unreasonable  ? 

It  may^  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  fallacy,  that  the  truth  of  a 
religion  or  the  orthodoxy  of  a  sect  may  be  tested  by  the  political 
morality  of  its  founders  or  promoters.  A  Protestant  imagines  that 
the  persecution  of  Mary,  or  the  iniquities  of  the  Inquisition,  prove 
the  spirit  of  Catholicism  to  be  utterly  unchristian  and  immoral ;  a 
Catholic  believes  that  the  principles  of  Protestantism  are  discredited 
by  proving  that  the  moral  character  of  Elizabeth  was  not  above 
suspicion,  or  that  the  children  of  an  Irish  archbishop  were  illegiti- 
mate. Ill  would  it  fare  with  any  creed  so  tested  !  The  verdict 
must  go  against  Christianity  itself,  if  we  received  as  evidence 
against  its  truth  the  persecutions,  the  religious  wars,  the  manifold 
oppressions  perpetrated  in  its  name  from  the  time  of  Constantine 
until  now  !  Every  religion  has  been  dishonoured  by  its  political 
leaders  ;  religions  have  subsisted,  not  through,  but  in  spite  of,  the 
deeds  of  their  advocates  and  zealots.  But,  further,  when  we  cease 
to  confine  our  attention  to  one  isolated  province,  and  regard  the 
religious  struggle,  not  of  these  islands  alone^  but  of  Europe,  in  the 
Bixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  absurdity  of  such  a  test  is 

[*  These  Lectures  were  delivered  before  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire.] 
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at  once  apparent.  We  find  no  sect  whose  conduct  was  improidi- 
able ;  that  they  all  acted  alike  according  to  their  opportanitics ; 
that  the  persecuted  religion  would  have  itself  persecated,  if  tbi 
fortune  of  war  had  been  difierent ;  that  the  religion  which  adoncd 
one  country  with  its  martyrs  disgraced  the  neighboaring  kingdom 
by  its  persecutors.  The  su£fering  Covenanters  could  in  a  momcu 
of  brief  success  massacre  Episcopalians,  and  call  it  God's  moA. 
When  what  zealots  called  God's  cause  triumphed  in  the  field  or  ia 
the  cabinet,  their  religion  was  certain  to  incur  dishonour :  fortoniU 
is  the  sect  which  never  attained  political  power. 

The  history  of  his  own  country  must  soon  teach  any  edoeated 
Frenchman  or  German,  that  the  political  demerits  of  all  religiou 
bodies  are  much  about  the  same,  and  that  religions  or  moral  inithi 
must  be  judged  by  a  standard  very  difierent  from  that  cnncDt 
among  us.  The  great  defect  of  our  system  of  education — the  totil 
neglect  of  either  ecclesiastical  or  modem  history — alone  permits  thii 
fallacy  to  remain  unexploded. 

Under  the  head  of  ecclesiastical  policy  it  is  not  intended  to  dis- 
cuss the  correctness  or  fallacy  of  the  theological  innoTationi  of 
Henry  YIII.,  but  rather  the  legislative  acts,  and  the  overt  procMd- 
ings  of  the  executive,  which  aimed  at  the  alterations  or  maintenaius 
of  religious  dogmas  or  discipline.  Such  overt  acts  should  be  jod^ 
favourably  or  the  opposite,  not  because  they  tended  to  propsgiU 
true  religion  or  suppress  error, — upon  which  subject  religiou 
bodies  will  dificr  among  themselves — but  must  be  approved  or  eoo* 
demncd  in  so  far  as  they  were  in  themselves  just  or  unjust,  lai 
politically  expedient  or  the  contrary.  The  statesmen  who  intro- 
duced them,  the  opponents  who  resisted  them^  must  be  judged  of 
in  a  similar  manner ;  give  them  credit  for  a  sincere  belief  in  tk 
truth  of  the  doctrines  they  advocated,  unless  by  their  own  IciUn 
or  conduct  they  are  convicted  of  the  contrary ;  judge  them  by  tk 
standard  of  their  own  age,  and  the  average  conduct  of  their  eoo- 
temporaries ;  give  sufficient  allowance  for  human  weakness  ssd 
passion  ;  strive  to  understand  their  diflicnltics  and  perplezity«  tad 
to  realise  our  own  ignorance  on  the  subject ;  but,  having  done  10^ 
do  not  hesitate  to  denounce  violence  and  injustice,  by  whomaoeMi 
perpetrated,  and  in  what  cause  soever  ;  do  not  follow  the  princ^ 
of  one  of  the  earliest  Church   historians,  who  boaata,  thai  kl 
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suppressed  all  that  was  disgraceful  to  the  orthodox  and  honourable 
to  the  heretic. 

Statesmen  and  ecclesiastics  are  entitled  to  no  more  than  im- 
partial justice ;  but  there  is  another  party  in  the  coming  struggle, 
for  which  our  sympathy  should  be  unbounded,  whose  sufferings  are 
to  be  deplored,  whose  errors  forgiven — the  voiceless  suffering  mass 
of  the  population.  We  shall  see  them  swept  away  in  the  eddies  of 
politics,  bewildered  in  the  strife  of  contending  creeds,  led  to 
destruction  by  incompetent  chieftains,  unworthy  of  the  fidelity 
lavished  upon  them,  crushed  by  a  ruthless  soldiery,  decimated  by 
indiscriminate  justice — th^ir  homes  burnt,  their  families  scattered, 
their  flocks  driven  off,  and  themselves  either  crawling  forth  from 
lairs  in  the  bogs  and  thickets  in  search  of  food,  or  perishing  in 
some  hopeless  struggle,  to  which  they  had  been  stimulated  at  once 
by  famine  and  revenge. 

The  religious  revolution  in  Ireland  was  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  that  in  England.  Henry  ViXl.  was  in  no  sense  a 
Lutheran  or  Protestant;  on  all  doctrinal  points  he  remained  a 
Catholic.  The  Six  Articles,  published  and  enforced  in  1539, 
asserted  all  the  doctrinal  points  offensive  to  Lutherans.  The  sole 
point  on  which  he  split  from  the  Church  of  Bome  was  the  question 
of  the  papal  supremacy.  The  suppression  of  the  monasteries, 
already  initiated  by  Wolsey,  was  aimed,  not  at  the  faith,  but  at  the 
corruptions  of  the  Church,  and  as  such  was  expressly  condoned  by 
the  Bull  of  Paul  IV.  The  ostensible  policy  of  Henry  VHI.  was  to 
establish  the  royal  in  lieu  of  the  papal  supremacy,  without,  how- 
ever, severing  the  national  from  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christen- 
dom, and  to  suppress  the  monasteries,  and  purge  the  Church  from 
abuses,  without  in  any  degree  altering  its  ancient  doctrines.  The 
abolition  of  the  papal  supremacy  involved  him  in  a  contest  with 
the  pope ;  and  the  constant  peril  of  a  Catholic  reaction  forced  him 
to  reduce  the  clergy  to  complete  subservience.  It  was  impossible 
that  in  Ireland,  of  which  he  was  anxious  to  be  the  real,  not  merely 
nominal  sovereign,  the  Church  should  continue  on  its  old  footing; 
and  that  its  clergy,  servants  of  the  pope,  and  not  the  king,  should 
form  a  rallying  point  for  the  discontented  Catholics  of  England. 
The  abolition  of  the  pope's  supremacy  in  England  had  not  been 
supported  upon  arguments  of  policy  and  expediency  only ;  it  was 
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asserted  by  the  king  that  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Borne  was 
a  usurpation,  and  an  infringement  upon  the  sovereign  rights  of 
the  Grown ;  it  was  to  be  abated  as  an  injustice  to  the  king  and 
nation,  and  upon  its  abolition  the  king  was  not  to  enjoy  any  new 
prerogative,  but  to  re-enter  into  the  exercise  of  his  inherent  juris- 
diction. To  have  left  this  usurped  foreign  dominion  existing  in 
Ireland  when  it  had  been  abolished  in  England,  was  a  contradiction 
too  flagrant  to  be  acquiesced  in.  He  was  to  be  king  in  Ireland,  as 
he  was  king  in  England.  The  whole  scope  of  the  Tudor  policy,  to 
assimilate  Ireland  to  England,  would  have  been  marred  by  such  an 
anomaly.  If  a  national  Church  was  to  exist  at  all — and  all  then 
would  have  considered  a  nation  incomplete  and  unorganised  without 
a  national  and  established  Church — the  ecclesiastical  system  of  Ire- 
land necessarily  was  to  be  assimilated  to  the  English,  and  to  follow 
it  in  all  its  changes.  The  measures  by  which  the  Beformed 
Church  was  introduced  into  Ireland  were  twofold — enactments  of 
parliament,  and  acts  of  the  executive,  which  in  our  day  would  be 
regarded  as  entirely  illegal,  and  even  then  were  resented  as  arbit- 
rary. The  former,  obvious  and  patent,  have  been  overrated  in  their 
effects ;  the  latter,  which  are  scarcely  noticed  in  popular  history, 
produced  the  extraordinary  result  that  the  mass  of  population, 
both  the  old  colonists  and  the  Celtic  tribes,  are  found  nnited 
against  England  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century^  not 
as  the  Irish  nation,  but  as  Catholics  fused  together,  as  it  were, 
into  a  pseudo  nationality,  founded  upon  religious  identity. 

The  Act  conferring  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  upon  the  king 
is  the  28th  Henry  YIH.,  chapter  5,  and  its  preamble  shows  dis- 
tinctly that  it  was  understood  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Anglicising 
policy  of  the  period.  *'  Like  as  the  King's  Majesty  justly  and 
righteously  is  and  ought  to  be  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church  in 
England,  and  so  is  recognised  by  the  clergy  and  authorised  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  made  and  established  in  the  said  realm ;  so,  in 
like  manner  of  wise,  forasmuch  as  the  land  of  Ireland  is  depending 
and  belonging  justly  and  rightfully  to  the  Imperial  Crown  of 
England,  for  increase  of  virtue  in  Christ's  religion  within  the  said 
realm  of  Ireland,  and  to  repress  and  extirp  all  errors,  heresies,  and 
other  enormities  and  abuses  heretofore  used  in  the  same;  be  it 
enacted  by  the  authority  of  this  present  parliament  that  the 
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inr  sovereign  lord,  his  heirs  and  successors^  kings  of  the  said  realm 
f  England,  and  lords  of  this  said  land  of  Ireland,  shall  be  accepted, 
aken,  and  repnted  the  only  snpreme  head  on  earth  of  the  whole 
Jhnrch  in  Ireland,  and  shall  have  and  enjoy  annexed  to  the  Im- 
«rial  Crown  of  England  as  well  the  title  and  style  thereof,  as  all 
lonours,  dignities,  &c.,  to  the  supreme  head  of  the  same  Church 
elonging  and  appertaining  ;  and  that  the  said  sovereign  lord,  &c,, 
hall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  visit,  repress,  &c.,  and 
mend  all  such  errors,  heresies,  &c.,  whatsoever  they  be,  which  by 
ny  manner  spiritual  authority  or  jurisdiction  ought  to  be  reformed, 
sc.,  most  to  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  the  increase  of  virtue  in 
Christ's  religion,  and  for  the  conservation  of  peace,  union,  and 
ranqnillity  of  the  land  of  Ireland." 

The  king's  supremacy  having  been  established  by  Act  of  Parlia* 
lent,  it  naturally  followed  that  the  maintenance  of  the  supremacy 
f  the  pope  became  illegal,  and  subjected  those  guilty  of  it  not  ta 
le  charge  of  heresy,  but  to  punishment  for  a  misdemeanour.  It 
eemed  a  fair  test  of  disloyalty  to  deny  the  king's  supremacy  now 
stablished  by  Act  of  Parliament.  To  leave  no  doubt  upon  this 
oint,  the  28th  Henry  VIII.,  chapter  13,  was  passed  "  against 
le  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ;*'  which,  after  reciting  the 
arious  evils  produced  "by  the  pretended  power  and  usurped 
uthority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,"  enacted  that  every  person  who 
bould  "  by  writing,  cyphering,  printing,  preaching  or  teaching,  or 
y  any  act  obstinately  hold  or  stand  with  to  extol,  set  forth,  or 
laintain,  or  defend  the  authority  or  power  of  the  Bishop  of 
k)me,"  or  *'  invent  anything  for  the  extolling,  &c.,  of  the  same," 
r  *'  obstinately  and  maliciously  attribute  any  manner  of  jurisdiction, 
c,  to  the  said  See  of  Rome,"  should  incur  the  penalties  of 
ramunire.  The  magistrates  were  directed  to  inquire  of  offences, 
;c.,  contrary  to  this  Act,  as  of  other  acts  against  the  king's  peace, 
nd  to  certify  such  presentment  into  the  King's  Bench  ;  archbishops, 
ishops,  &c.,  on  their  visitations  were  directed  to  make  inquiry  and 
lamination  of  all  religious  persons  suspected  of  transgressing  this 
Lct,  who,  upon  conviction,  should  be  committed  to  the  next  gaol, 
r  be  held  to  bail  in  sureties  to  appear  before  the  Council.  The 
isitor  or  ecclesiastical  judge  who  voluntarily  failed  to  make  a 
certificate  pursuant  to  the  statute,  was  himself  subject  to  a  fine  of 
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£40 ;  all  officials,  before  entering  upon  their  office,  were  reqnind 
to  take  the  oath  of  sapremacy,  as  were  also  all  persons  sain^;  oa: 
their  liying,  or  who  had  any  office,  fee,  or  room  of  the  tang's  gii:. 
or  were  retained  in  service  by  him  ;  a  refusal  to  take  the  oath  kj 
any  person  directed  by  the  Act  to  take  it,  or  required  to  do  so  bj 
any  person  commissioned  to  require  it,  was  declared  high  treasoa. 
This  Act,  apparently  not  justified  by  the  state  of  Ireland,  can  onlj 
be  understood  by  reference  to  the  condition  of  England.    In  1536 
and  1537,  the  Catholic  party  had  risen  in  arms.    On  the  li: 
October,  1536,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Lincolnshire ;  on  th« 
12th  of  the  same  month,  commenced  the  rising  of  the  North,  tem- 
porarily allayed  by  the  Conyention  of  Doneaster  on  the  2nd  Oelo- 
her,  but  renewed  in  the  January  of  15S7.     These  risings  were 
avowedly  religious.     On  Christmas  Eve,  at  Rome,  the  pope  at  t 
midnight  mass  had  blessed  the  customary  sword  and  cap,  destined 
to  be  sent  to  James  Y.  of  Scotland,  as  a  champion  of  the  Holy  See, 
for  whom  the  pope  prayed  "  that  God  might  strengthen  his  right 
hand  with  that  sword,  and  protect  his  head  with  the  cap  thioogii 
the  might  of  the  Holy   Spirit,   figured   as  a  dore  thereupon." 
Reginald  Pole  was  starting  with  his  legantine  commission,  and 
five  pastoral  letters,  one  of  which  was  addressed  to  the  pope'i 
well-beloved  children  of  England,   who  were  then  giring  nobk 
proof  of  their  fidelity  in  taking  up  arms  for  the  truth.     The  pope 
and  the  Catholic  party  had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  and  the  kin; 
accepted  the  defiance.     It  seemed  to  the  English  GoTamment  the! 
Ireland  might  become  the  scene  of  the  struggle.     The  Geraldioe 
might  at  any  moment  revive  as  the  Catholic  party.     The  qaessioo 
of  the  supremacy  was  the  test  to  judge  who  were  for  the  king,  lod 
who  against  him.     "  Whether  the  king  was  or  was  not  bead  of 
the  Church  became  the  rallying  point  of  the  straggle,  and  the 
denial  or  acceptance  of  this  title  was  the  test  of  allegiaDet  ' 
disloyalty.     To  accept   it  was   to   go   along  with  the  moieaest 
heartily  and  completely ;  to  deny  it  was  to  admit  the  rival  soit- 
reignty  of  the  pope,  and  with  his  sovereignty  the  lawfulness  of  the 
excommunication.     It  was  to  imply  that  Henry  was  not  only  ^ 
head  of  the  Church,  but  that  he  was  no  longer  lawful  King  ^ 
England,  and  that  the  allegiance  of  the  country  must  be  tisai- 
ferred  to  the  Princess  Mary  when  the  pope  and  the  cmpeiut  ihniH 
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vord.    There  might  be  no  intention  of  treason;  the 
bhe  opposition  might  be  purely  religions ;  bnt,  from  the  ] 
the  case,  opposition  of  any  kind  would  abet  the  treason  i 

and  no  honesty  of  meaning  could  render  possible  any  . 
louble  loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  the  papacy."^    So  Ua 
being  exceptional  legislation  for  Ireland^  the  more  strin- 
to  of  the  26th  Henry  YUI.,  chapter  2  (English),  does 
*  among  the  Irish  Acts. 

ct  establishing  the  king's  supremacy  was  followed  by  a 
tatutes,  the  object  of  which  was  to  transfer  to  the  royal 
the  moneys  hitherto  payable  to  Rome,  and  also  to  force 
ZH  to  contribute  to  the  public  reyenue.     The  principle  of 

was  supplemented  by  the  prohibition  of  the  payment  of 
nee,  or  the  procuring  of  licences,  absolutions,  and  faculties 
e.  These  enactments  were  either  the  logical  consequence 
;'s  supremacy,  or  a  concession  to  the  yiews  of  the  Irish 
^ho  had  previously  proposed  that  ecclesiastics  should  be 
to  contribute  to  the  general  burdens, 
her  legislative  enactments  relative  to  ecclesiastical  afiaira 
.cts  passed  for  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.    By 

Henry  YIII.,  chapter  16,  it  was  enacted  that  hit 
lould  have  and  enjoy  the  houses  of  Bective,  St.  Peter's  by 
iske,  Duleek,  Holmepatrick,  Baltinglass,  Grane,  Tagh* 
ubrodie,  Tenterne,  Ballebogane,  the  Abbey  of  Hogges, 
s,  and  also  all  and  singular  such  religious  houses  not 
'  his  Grace  given  to  any  person  or  persons  by  letters 
ich,  at  any  time  within  two  years  next  before  the  making 
t,  had  been  given  to  his  Majesty  by  any  abbot,  prior, 

prioress,  under  their  convent  seals,  or  by  any  other 
had  otherwise  been  suppressed  and  dissolved.  The  8rd 
§ted  in  the  king  all  ornaments,  jewels,  goods,  chattels, 

belonging  to  the  governors  of  the  dissolved  monasteries 

of  June,  1536. 

he  date  of  this  Act,  the  Crown  took  surrenders  from  the 
monastic  institutions  not  mentioned  in  it.  On  the 
imber,  1538,  Walter  Hancock,  the  Prior  of  All  Saints, 

♦  Froude,  Vol.  II.,  p.  327. 
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surrendered  tlmt  monastery  and  its  estates  to  the  kinir-  *^t  v.* 
IGth  July,  1530,  the  Abbess  of  the  house  of  St.  BridL'ti  of  Oli'r 
surrendered  to  the  king.  On  the  25th  of  July  the  AMh:.!  (f  '^^ 
Thomas  the  ^lartyr,  near  Dublin,  surrendered.  On  the  2:kJ  Jc'.j 
the  celebrated  Abbey  of  ^Icllifont  was  surrendered.  The  purrcEii-r* 
follow  rapidly  upon  the  record  roll.  Thirty- one  deeds  of  :Li?  lic- 
scription  follow  the  surrender  of  the  Abbey  of  Mellifout. 

In  1542  a  further  Act  was  passed^  for  the  suppression  of  in 
monasteries  (33rd  Henry  VIII.,  Sess.  II.,  chapter  5>.  The  oV<: 
of  this  Act  is  not  to  suppress  any  monastic  institutions,  but  to  \*< 
in  the  king  the  properties  of  such  abbeys  as  had  then  or  ?L  "!i 
thereafter  voluntarily  surreuder.  The  recital  states  that  **  uLeMi 
Sir  John  Rawson,  the  late  prior  of  the  priory  or  hospital  of  >L 
John  of  Jerusalem,  and  others  divers  and  sundry  abl»ots.  prii  rs. 
abbesses,  prioresses,  and  Cfclusiastical  governors,  Ac,  of  ih«ir  «'*s 
free  and  voluntary  minds  and  assents,  without  restraint,  c«>io::.n. 
or  compulsion  of  any  manner,  pi-rson,  or  persons,  tiuco  the  4'.h 
February,  in  the  25th  year  of  the  king's  reign  (1534).  had  ijnituJ 
and  confirmed  their  said  hospitals,  iVc,  to  the  kinj;."  The  t:^- 
section  vested  the  property  of  all  such  huuses  iu  the  king:  anJ  tie 
third  section  dt>alt  similarlv  with  the  estates  of  all  huuses  irL:i:h 
should  thereafter  hsu^pen  to  be  dissolved,  suppressed,  nnoanciJ. 
relintpiisluMl,  forfeited,  given  up,  or  in  any  other  means  cume  is:*) 
the  king's  hands,  liotli  of  these  Acts  contain  the  most  tIibon*.e 
provisions  to  protect  tlie  interests  of  third  parties. 

The  Act  of  1512,  tlioiii/h  apparently  only  confirming  voIactjrT 
transactions,  and  dealing  with  the  j>roperty  of  hous<.-s  legillvd> 
solved,  was  practically  an  Act  for  their  comjuilsory  disM'S^tal'li'fl* 
ment.  The  surniMhrs  of  the  abbeys  are  not  pretendeil  lo  biw 
been  voluntary.  If  a  surrendi  r  was  not  ctiiiceded,  duress  was  f^ 
upon  the  head  of  tlie  boii-^e  to  e«>nipel  him  to  acijuii-M*e  in  the  ^ 
sires  of  the  Crown.  Tliu<  tl.e  la^t  Abbot  of  St.  Mar^-'s.  TLnri<*« 
having  n  lused  to  siirii  ndir.  \\:;s  eaniid  t(»  Ihibiin.  whew  t* 
hull'eretl  a  long  cnntiiirim  nt.  TIm-  ubbnts  have  bven  accns«J  ^ 
pnsillaniniini>ly  NJi Ming  uiMJuir  i,oii-:»'s  ibrini-jh  fear  of  pt-r^^nJ 
violence  ;  but  it  nui>t  )»«■  boini-  in  mind  that  the  royal  supftw*'? 
would  have  warranted  tin  KIll'.  a«  ting  a>  head  nf  the  L'Lurcb.  »** 
dissolving  an  aM'e\—  a  l^o\^lr  wliieli  had  Ittu  frt-qucDtly  cxcid*** 
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the  popes ;  in  which  case  the  entire  property  'of  the  honse, 
lout  the  necessity  for  a  surrender,  would  have  vested  in  the 
wn.  It  was  for  the  interest  of  the  monks  to  make  the  best 
promise  with  the  Crown,  rather  than  to  run  the  peril  of  being 
wholly  unprovided  for  upon  a  formal  dissolution  of  the  estab- 
ment.  The  Act  of  the  28th  Henry  VIII.  provided  a  pension 
the  heads  of  the  institutions,  but  left  the  brethren  wholly  un- 
dded  for ;  the  Act  of  the  33rd  Henry  VIII.,  dealing  only  with 
ntary  surrenders  or  legal  dissolutions,  contains  no  allusion  to 
compensation. 

Et  is  clear,  however,  that  the  monks  were  able  to  surrender 
Q  terms  which  made  a  provision  for  the  members  of  their 
3es.  In  1540  a  commission  was  issued  for  granting  annual 
inds  to  the  monks  of  the  suppressed  houses.*^ 
The  grand  prior  secured  an  income  of  £500.  In  1542  the  sum 
1,259  3s.  4d.  appears  in  the  annual  expenditure  as  paid  for 
pensation  to  members  of  dissolved  houses.  In  the  Chancery 
s  there  appear  in  the  year  1539  seventy  enrolled  grants  of 
jions,  some  of  the  grants  containing  several  distinct  pensions, 
ited  to  members  of  dissolved  houses.  They  are  of  the  most 
ing  amount,  from  £50  per  annum,  granted  to  the  Abbot  of 
er,  to  small  annuities  of  £2  and  £1. 

The  Acts  for  suppression  of  the  monasteries  were  not  com- 
ely carried  out  until  the  reign  of  James  I.,  up  to  which  date 
monasteries  of  Tyrone,  Fermanagh,  and  Donegal  remained 
mtinually  possest  by  the  religious  persons."  In  the  reign  of 
labeth  many  houses  remained  unsurveyed,  and  had  been  for- 
«n  or  overlooked  by  the  Government. 

The  amount  of  chattel  property  actually  realised  by  the  Crown 
surprisingly  small.  The  movables  of  the  monasteries  had 
Q  valued  at  £100,000  ;t  but  the  whole  amount  accounted  for  by 
Wm.  Brabazon  was  not  more  than  £2,709  14s.  9id. 
The  landed  estates  of  the  dissolved  houses  passed  to  grantees 
ler  the  Crown.  But  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the 
uts  of  abbey  lands  in  England  and  in  Ireland.     The  English 

♦  Ware,  Ann.,  p.  103. 

t  State  Papers,  Henry  VIII.,  Vol,  II.,  Part  3,  p.  438. 
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grants  were  wanton  and  extravagant  gifts  of  public  property  milt 
hy  the  king  to  Court  favourites.  It  was  understood  in  Kri-:'.aii 
that  the  income  of  the  confiscated  lands,  by  increasing  the  Li:.:'i 
revenue,  would  pro  tanto  relieve  the  Commons  from  the  Lurlcii  A 
taxation,  and  the  voluntary  gift  of  these  lands  was  therefure  a  fra-l 
upon  the  nation.  The  contrary  was  the  case  in  Ireland  ;  the  hL:< 
were  confiscated  that  they  might  be  granted  to  patentees  uLi-.r 
the  Crown.  The  planting  of  the  estates  of  the  abbeys,  by  leLic'j 
who  were  to  live  after  the  English  fashion,  was  the  professed  oij^r. 
of  these  enactments,  and  was  undoubtedlv  used  as  an  ar;njmeu:  br 
the  Government  upon  these  occasions.  In  1 54 1  the  kini^  vnui 
to  the  Council  relative  to  the  sale  of  the  abbey  lands — "  We  wouli 
that  they  should  be  sold  to  men  of  honesty  and  good  disposiiioD  '•o 
civility,  or  to  the  townships  where  they  be  situate,  if  yoa  sboxi 
think  that  the  same  may  be  commodiuus  to  them,  and  the  nijer 
maintain  them  in  society  and  in  civil  manner  and  li\ing."* 

This  farther  appears  fnmi  the  7th  section  of  ilie  earlier  Act, 
which  provides  that  the  grantee  should  bo  bounden  un  ier  the 
penalties  thereafter  contained  to  keep  an  honest  farmer's  house  tai 
household  in  the  site,  circuit,  and  precinct ;  and  by  the  10:b  isl 
11th  sections  of  the  latter  Act,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  ain*i 
grantees  were  to  rneiv*'  crrlain  moneys  "  for  the  better  ma iutcnALoe 
of  hospitality  and  good  housekeeping  in  and  upon  '*  certain  HiUts 
houses  in  the  Act  spccititd.  Both  of  the  Acts  also  are  fail  cf 
allusion  to  the  grants  tlicrttofore  made  and  thereafter  to  be  unit 
by  the  king.  'J' lie  ;^'rii!itets,  as  all  other  grantees  of  Irish  prowr- 
ties,  never  fnltiiliMl  tli*^  conilitions  of  these  grants.  Fortunate  «^ff 
those  nionastcrii's  which  were  allowed  to  fall  into  ruins;  oob«e 
build  in  i;;s,  situate  even  in  tiie  capital,  were  torn  down  for  the  pw 
pose  of  supplying  biiiltiing  niatirials. 

On  the  4lh  of  l\iiruary,  l.liH.  tlie  late  priory  of  AH  Saintfi 
near  Dublin,  was  grante-l  to  tin*  ('i»rpi>ration  of  Dublin  **  in  «*' 
sideration  of  the  siiL'«'.  fdiiiiif.  nii^erirs.  wounds,  and  loss  of  blo^ 
sutfiTcd  by  tlie  ci'ii/iii^,  aiiii  ti.c  cliivalroiis  conduct  in  defeodioC 
the  cily  against  the  nit'.:  ion  if  Tlmnias  Fiizgerald."  The  W 
document  in  the  \cl  bii«>k  of  the  prii.ry  is  a  lease  of  the  LoQie  tfu 

•   Statr  r,ipLr-«.  !rcl.iri.l,  V.-l.  III.,  p.  'JVi- 
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acts  by  the  Corporation,  in  which  there  is  reserved  to  the 
L's  the  right  to  enter  and  take  away  all  stones,  slates,  and 
ir,  treating  the  old  building  as  a  mine  or  quarry, 
he  native  chiefs  were  perfectly  willing  to  share  the  plunder  of 
Jhurch.  Abbeys  were  to  be  granted  to  them  **  as  the  means 
ike  them  rather  glad  to  suppress  them."*  The  Lord  Fitz- 
jk  petitions  for  a  grant  of  *'  the  house  of  friars  called  Haghevoo, 
ten  acres  of  land  worth  10s.  Irish  yearly  ;  the  monastery  of 
imackart^  with  sixteen  acres,  worth  16s.  Irish,  and  the  monastery 
yes  Abbey,  of  the  yearly  value  of  £6  13s.  4d.  The  king  grants 
Brien  all  such  abbeys  as  he  hath  in  his  possession  in  Tho- 

;  to  O'Brien,  Baron,  of  Ibrackin,  the  Abbey  of  £llenegrane, 
he  moiety  of  the  Abbey  of  Clare ;  to  the  Lord  of  Upper  Ossory 
patrick)  the  Abbeys  of  Hachraakart  and  Haghevoo,  for  which 
id  petitioned;  to  the  Bishop  of  Clonfert  that  the  Abbey  de 

Puro  CIonfert-Brendan  should  be  united  to  the  bishopric;  to 
illiam.  Earl  of  Clanrickard,  the  gift  of  disposing  of  all  such 
nages  and  vicarages  as  were  of  the  gift  of  the  Crown  within 
)mpass  of  his  lands,  bishoprics  excepted,  with  the  third  part 
3  first  fruits  growing  of  the  same  towards  the  maintenance  of 
{tate ;  and  the  Abbey  de  Via  Nova  then  in  the  possession  of 

)n."t 

he  immediate  effect  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  was 

Id :  it  destroyed  the  sole  institutions  in  the  country  which  were 

;sedly  peaceful,  and  where  hospitality  and  education  could  be 

led  ;  secondly,  it  deprived  a  large  proportion  of  the  parishes, 

en  one-third  and  one-fourth,  in  the  island  of  the  means  of 

irting  a  resident  clergy,  and  left  the  country  districts  without 

eligious  ministration  or  instruction.     In  1538  the  lord  deputy 

Council  protested  against  the  universal  abolition  of  the  religious 

is;  they  proposed  that  "six  houses  should  stand  and  con- 

,  changing  their  clothing  and  rule  in  such  sort  and  order  as  the 

's  Grace  should  will  them;"  which  are  named — St.  Mary's 

y,  adjoining  to  Dublin,  a  house  of  white  monks ;  Christ  Church, 

ise  of  canons,  situate  in  the  midst  of  the  city  of  Dublin ;  the 


•  State  Papers,  Ireland,  Vol.  III.,  p.  339.     Id.,  p.  464. 
t  Id.,  p.  472. 
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nunnery  of  Grace  Dieu,  in  the  county  of  Dublin ;  Connal,  in  lie 
county  of  Kildare  ;  Kenlys,  in  the  county  of  Meath  :  and  Jenvrii:. 
in  the  countv  of  Kilkenny.  "  For  in  these  houses  commoch,  asi 
others  such  like,  in  default  of  common  inns,  which  arc  not  in  ;L:i 
land,  the  kinf|:*s  deputy  and  all  other  his  Grace's  Cooncil  inJ 
officers,  also  Irishmen  and  otiiers  resorting;  to  the  kin«ir's  depr.T 
in  their  quarters,  is  and  hath  been  most  commonly  lod<red  at  :u 
cost  of  the  said  houses.  Also  in  them  young  men  and  chiUnc. 
both  gentlemen's  children  and  others,  both  of  mankind  and  woouc- 
kind,  be  brour^ht  up  in  virtue,  learning,  and  in  the  English  iouc^ 
and  behaviour,  to  the  great  charges  of  the  said  houses  ;  that  i*  '^3 
say,  the  womankind  of  the  whole  Englishry  of  this  land,  for  t2» 
most  part,  in  the  said  nunnery,  and  the  mankind  in  the  other  sua 
houses.  And  in  the  said  house  of  St.  Mary's  Abl)ey  hath  lieen  tiv 
common  resort  of  all  such  of  reputation  as  have  repaire«i  hither  oo: 
of  England.  And  in  Christ's  Church  Parliaments,  Council.*,  acJ 
the  commons  resort,  in  term  time,  for  definitions  of  matters  br 
judges  and  learned  men,  is  for  the  most  part  used.  For  which 
causes  and  others  moved  and  reasoned  amongst  the  C<)uncil,  i;  «is 
thought  the  king*s  most  gracious  pleasure  standing  therewith,  mora 
for  the  common  weal  of  this  land,  and  the  king's  honour  and 
profit,  that  thu  said  six  houses,  changing  their  habits  and  nil«f 
after  such  sort  as  sliall  ])Irase  the  King's  Majesty,  should  stanl, 
than  the  profits  that  should  to  the  King's  Grace  grow  by  itktir 
suppression."*  All  those  houses  were  dissolved  except  Christ 
Church,  which  was  chnngt'd  from  regular  to  secular  canons,  and 
even  so  narrowly  esoapod. 

The  eil'ect  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  upon  the 
parochial  system  is  set  out  in  the  recital  of  the  33rd  Henry  VIIL. 
chapter  11:  **  Whereas  as  wi-U  the  church  of  Kilmainhain  ii  • 
parish  church,  and  has  hwu  appropriated  and  united  unto  the  Itte 
hospital  of  St.  r]i)lin's,  tlrnisahni,  as  also  divers  other  parish 
chuirlus,  likiwiso  appropriate  to  the  said  like  hospital,  and 
to  other  monastrrii's,  nliLrious  houses,  and  hospitals,  now  dift- 
P(»lvod,  having'  no  vioar,  nulowtjl  within  the  said  parish  chnrehcf, 
within  which  parish  rhurclios  di>int'  service  was  done, 

•  Stale  Tapim,  Ucnty  Vlll.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  130. 
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and  kept,  and  the  core  seryed  by  thd  late  religious  persons  of  the 
said  hospital,  monasteries,  and  religious  houses ;  and  forasmuch  as 
the  said  hospital,  monasteries,  and  religious  houses  be  now  lawfully 
and  justly  dissolved,  and  come  into  his  Majesty's  hands,  whereby 
there  is  no  person  certain  appointed  to  do,  maintain,  and  keep  thd 
same  cure,  minister  sacraments  and  sacramentals  to  the  parish- 
ioners within  the  said  parish,  and  every  of  them " — i.e.,  the 
tithes  of  the  parishes  had  passed  to  the  religious  houses  upon 
the  condition  of  their  providing  from  their  own  body  for  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  parishioners,  which  duty  they  had  confessedly, 
whether  well  or  ill,  performed ;  all  the  property  of  the  convents, 
inclusive  of  the  parochial  tithes,  had  been  confiscated,  and  granted 
to  laymen,  who  were  not  bound  to  fulfil  the  tacit  engagements 
under  which  they  had  been  held  by  the  religious  bodies ;  and  con- 
sequently the  parishioners,  whose  claims  were  totally  forgotten, 
were  left  without  any  parochial  minister.  By  this  Act  an  attempt 
was  made  to  remedy  the  evil,  how  utterly  inadequate  appears  from 
the  condition  of  the  Church  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

As  if  to  render  it  impossible  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  the  Church, 
the  Anglicising  system  was  extended  to  Church  preferments,  and  / 
sin  attempt  was  made  to  substitute  an  English  for  the  native  priest- 
hood.   By  the  28th  Henry  VIII.,  chapter  16,  section  7,  it  was  enacted 
that  all  persons  possessing  Church  patronage  should  appoint  '*  to 
3uch  persons  as  can  speak  English,  and  to  no  other  person  or  persons, 
unless  there  be  no  person  or  persons  who  can  speak  English  that 
nrill  accept  and  take  the  same ;  and  if,  after  convenient  search,  the 
patron   could    not  within  three  months  get  a  person  who  could 
speak  English  to  accept  the  preferment,  he  should  cause  procla- 
mation to  be  made  at  four  market  days  in  the  next  market  town, 
:hat  if  any  person  who  could  speak  English,  apt  and  convenient 
A)  accept  the  office,  would  repair  to  the  patron  and   accept  the 
ippointment,  he  should  have  the  nomination  ;  but  if  no  such  person 
ippeared,  the  appointment  might  be  given  **  to  any  honest,  suffi- 
nent,  able  person^  albeit  that  such  person  cannot  speak  English." 
This  Act  contemplates  no  difierence  in  religion ;  it  does  not  give 
my  preference  to  the  Protestant  over  the  Catholic ;  it  fixes  with  a 
iisability  to  enjoy  ecclesiastical  office  all   who  could  not   speak 
Bnglish,  although  honest,  sufficient,  and  able  ;  it  gives  a  monopoly 
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of  office  to  those  who  speak  English,  who  are  not  required  to  bi 

•'  honest,  sufficient,  or  ahle  " — merely  to  be  *'  apt  and  conTenien:.'* 

The  result  of  such  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  promotion  «u 

apparent  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.     To  realise  how  icjahooi  to 

the  establishment  of  the  Reformed  Church  such  a  irstem  mci: 

have  been  is  impossible,  unless  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  ihe  refonscj 

doctrine  was  not  preached  by  missionaries,  or  supported  by  trr 

popular  movement ;  it  was  introduced  into  the  countrr  officialjT.  tr 

Acts  of  Parliament,  and  bishops   acting  under  the   royal  an:ko- 

rity,   who   were   commissioned  to   promulgate  the   new   doctncc 

through  the  machinery  of  the  Church  itself.     To   give  such  i 

system   any  chance  of  success,   it  was  requisite  that   the  vhcii 

hierarchy  of  the  Church  should  be  kept  in  working  order,  and  anucr 

thorough  discipline.     The  very  first  step  of  the  English  Gorera- 

ment  was  to  break  up  the  machinery  of  the  Church,  and  to  deftroj 

all  influence  of  the  bishops  over  the  masses,  by  depriTing  Urrt 

districts  of  parochial  clorgy.     The  immediate  result  of  tlie  disfolo- 

tion  of  the  abbeys,  and  the  ban  to  which  Irish-speaking  pne»u 

were  subjected,  was  to  throw  the  whole  spiritual  guidance  of  :Le 

lower  orders  into  the  hands  of  the  preaching  friars,  who  alone  of 

the  priests  of  the  Church  had  been  used  "  to  preach  the  Word  of 

God."     This  is  well  stated  bv  Mr.  Brewer : — **  The  Dumber  aci 

influence  of  the  secular  cler<:y  in  Ireland  had  from  time  immcmonal 

been   of  small   account.     Thev  had,  bv  common  admission,  dose 

very  little  to  evangelise  the  country,  or  maintain  the  religions  {utk 

of  the   people.     These   duties  had   fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 

poorest  and  least  educated  of  the  begging  friars,  men  who  hai 

learned  to  endure  every  form  of  hardship,  very  little  remored  ia 

their  education   and  worldly  condition  from  those  among  whoB 

they    laboured.     Kven    in    more    civilised,   wealthy,    and   orderly 

ivun tries,  this  class  4)f  eeelesiasties  ])rofessed  no  obedience  to  the 

bi^hoPS — it  hung  loose  from  ecclesiastical  authority.     It  aeknow* 

Kv.:;ed  110  head  but  the  suju  rior  of  its  order — no  bishop  exempt  the 

)viv.     To  the  friars  it  Uiuttered  little  whether  Dowdall  or  Waneop 

\%:)N  vM'.iuCe — the  nominee  nf  an   Irish  chieftain  or  of  an  English 

k*.;'>:.      ri'.ev  uent  on  just  tlie  siinie,  i>nd,  except  for  the  fact  that 

\\\,\\    luMi^es   bad  been   gtiurally  suppressed,  it  is  very  doublfiil 

\«b<Mhor   the    Reformation  had   much   altered   their  poaitioo,  or 
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liminished  their  scanty  livelihood.  Among  the  lowest  and  the 
[>oorest  of  the  people,  where  none  laboured,  even  in  better  times, 
they  continued  to  labour  still.  In  fastnesses^  in  moors,  in  inacces- 
dble  forests,  where  the  native  Irish  found  protection  as  well  from 
;he  tyranny  of  his  native  chief,  as  from  the  oppressive  rule  of 
England,  these  preachers,  little  better  than  outcasts  themselves, 
still  kept  up  in  their  own  rude  way  the  feeble  sparks  of  religion. 
iYhat  mattered  it  to  them  who  was  bishop,  or  what  were  his 
)^cials,  secure  in  poverty,  which  nothing  could  or  would  molest— 
secure  of  a  ministry  which  no  one  was  willing  to  share  with 
hem  ?  "*  The  parliament  which  abolished  the  pope's  supremacy 
lirew  the  people  into  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical  party  most 
levoted  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

The  effect  of  the  statutory  measures  for  the  reformation  of  the 
3hurch  was  greater  in  appearance  than  in  reality.  They  were  Acts 
»f  parliaments  sitting  in  Dublin,  and  had  no  more  result  than  in- 
lumerable  other  Acts  of  similar  parliaments,  relative  to  secular 
L&irs.  To  the  mass  of  the  population  these  Acts  remained  un- 
Jiown  ;  to  those  in  the  districts  not  under  the  rule  of  the  Dublin 
>>ancil,  who  were  acquainted  with  them,  they  were  matters  of  in- 
[ifference. 

The  abstract  enactment  that  the  king  was  the  supreme  head  of 
be  Church  was  mere  waste  paper  to  those  who  believed  the  pope  to    ^ 
e  the  supreme  bishop.     The  maintenance  of  the  pope's  supremacy 
ras  to  be  punished  by  the  offender  being  brought  beforethe  King's 
(each.     This  could  cause  no  alarm  to  those  who  lived  in  open 
efiance  of  the  whole  executive.     Those  who  would  not  take  the 
ath  of  supremacy  were  excluded  from  office.     How  small  a  portion 
f  the  island  was   in  the  hands  of  English  officials  in  the  Pale 
;self.     What  chance  of  office  had  the  man  who  laboured  under  the 
isgrace  of  being  an  Irishman  ?     When  the  Courts  of  Dublin  were 
npotent  to  repress  civil  war,  murder,  or  arson,  through  the  greater 
art  of  the  island,  their  prosecutions  for  speculative  opinions  could 
ot  have  been  much  apprehended   by   the   population.     To  give 
tiese  Acts  any  efficiency,  there  was  requisite  a  strong  executive  and 
Protestant  population.     When  these  elements  were  introduced 

♦  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  xiv. 
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into  Irish  political  questions,  but  not  until  then,  these  ecac:c:ti'.» 
produced  the  consequences  which  arc  attributed  to  them  at  th*  lA.r 
of  their  first  enactment.  Their  provisions  mi^^ht  be  used  f-T  r:r- 
poses  of  individual  persecution,  but  they  were  not  generally  ii-i*i:t  i 
down  to  the  rei<]^n  of  James  I.,  nor  fully  developed  until  the  irui  •  f 
the  seventeenth  century.  If  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  tu::-' 
them  generally  in  the  rei<?n  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  civil  ;;iiv<rr.r3« i; 
could  not  have  been  carried  on.  It  must  not  be  furirinten  tLi: 
durin<]:  the  entire  of  the  Tudor  period  the  number  of  Proir^!ic:» 
was  inconsiderable ;  the  mass  of  the  present  Protestant  iwuli- 
tion  represents  the  plantations  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  opponents  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  rei^^n  of  Hfurr  VIII. 
were  the  uiemhors  of  the  Council  in  Dublin,  some  official  bisLMpt. 

■ 

and  the  Earl  of  Ossorv,  who  was  willin<;  to  adopt  any  reh;;iuQ  pre- 
scribed by  the  Kn«(Iish  Government.  The  mass  of  the  poiiuliiijo 
were  all  Roman  Catholics ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  frame  iodic:- 
mcnts  ap;ainst  an  entire  people.  The  r^reat  majority  of  offices  coi> 
tinned  to  be  filled  by  Catholics  ;  for,  had  it  not  been  so,  they  Lii 
remained  empty.  No  questions  were  asked  as  to  the  reiipoas 
opinions  of  chiefs  who  wore  willin<:r  to  submit.  The  opinions  tcl 
>Yorship  of  the  Desmond,  Clanrickard,  or  Tyrone,  were  not  inqairrii 
into  until  the  defeat  and  contiscution  of  the  last  O'Neill,  and  ih* 
arrival  of  Scotch  and  Kiif^lish  emigrants,  enabled  these  and  similar 
Acts  to  be  put  in  force.  It  must  be  further  remarked,  that  the 
question  of  the  papal  supn>inucy  was  not  re<::arded  in  Ireland  as  i/f 
such  vital  importance  thai  men  should  die  for  it.  Even  in  EcgUfid 
the  Catholics  niado  no  stand  upon  this  point.  Prelates  like 
(lardiner  and  ]>niiiii'r,  zi'ulous  (*at holies  as  they  were,  and  even 
Marv  herself,  found  no  ditVu-uItv  in  reconciling;  this  article  of  lih-ir 
political  with  thfir  rolij^ious  cn-tMi.* 

The  population  of  IrilMiid  was  at  this  time  dividi-d  into  sennl 
distinct  parties,  carh  of  wlioni  viewed  the  question  of  the  rojii 
supremai'V  in  a  liillrniii  ii^'lit. 

First,  tlie  otVieial  I'i simps  ati«l  tn embers  '.^r  instruments  of  the 
Council   in   Dul'liii.   wlio  wiif   t'aii.-itieallv  devoted  to  the  doctriM 

■ 

of   the    kinu's   >iipreMiai'y.   liciiuuiieeJ  all    toleration  of  Papistietl 
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janings,  and  would  have  rooted  out  those  who  objected  to  their 
ivoarite  dogma,  and  hesitated  to  brand  the  pope  as  Antichrist. 
)f  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  and  plunder  of  the  Church, 
aej  were  warm  advocates,  being  themselves  the  receivers  of  a  large 
hare  of  the  booty. 

Secondly,  sincere  Catholics,  like  Lord  Leonard  Grey,  who 
onestly  acknowledged  the  king's  supremacy,  and  approved  of  the 
appression  of  the  monasteries  to  some  extent,  yet  at  the  same 
me  imagined  that  their  views  of  Church  reform  could  be  carried 
ut  without  any  alteration  in  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
r  involving  the  necessity  of  a  schism. 

Thirdly,  the  Catholics  of  the  Pale,  who,  disapproving  the  pro- 
eedings  of  the  Government,  as  yet  tacitly  acquiesced  in  what  was 
one.  In  the  face  of  the  native  population,  their  existence  depended 
pon  the  support  of  England ;  and  therefore,  although  the  most 
latholic  portion  of  the  population,  they  offered,  until  1584,  no  more 
lan  a  passive  opposition,  and  apparently  supported  the  views  of 
tie  executive. 

Fourthly,  the  chiefs  of  the  native  tribes  and  Hibernicised 
)rds,  who  were  willing  to  accept  the  king's  supremacy,  and 
bare  in  the  plunder  of  the  monasteries.  The  renunciation  of  the 
ope's  pretensions  was  made  a  necessary  article  in  the  submission 
f  the  local  rulers.  None  of  them  seem  to  have  had  any  hesitation 
pon  this  subject.  The  instruments  still  remaining  are  so  numer- 
QS  as  to  forbid  our  considering  this  arrangement  less  than  universal. 
I'Neill  says  :  "  I  entirely  renounce  obedience  to  the  Roman  pon- 
S  and  his  usurped  authority,  and  recognise  the  king  to  be  the 
apreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  under  Christ, 
nd  I  will  compel  all  living  under  my  rule  to  do  the  same.  If  any 
rovisors  shall  obtain  any  faculties  or  Bulls  from  the  said  usurped 
uthority,  I  will  compel  them  to  surrender  the  same,  and  to  submit 
bemselves  unto  the  ordinance  of  the  king ;  and  if  any  having  like 
JuUs  of  provision  should  wish  to  surrender  them,  and  receive  them 
rom  the  royal  gift,  I  will  humbly  implore  his  Majesty  to  restore 
hem  to  their  former  dignities.*'*  O'Donnell  agrees  that  he  will 
ecognise    and  accept  the  king  as  his  liege  lord  and  king,  and 

*  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  188. 
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renounce  the  usurped  primacy  and  anthority  of  the  Roman  roDtii* 
M'Mahon  renounces  the  Roman  pontiflTs  nsnrped  aath^n-.j. 
Rory  O'Moore  rejects  the  Roman  pontiff's  usurped  antlioriir.* 
Maguille  *  annihilates  and  relinquishes  the  usurped  authority  4 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  promises  that  no  provisor  of  the  iSi^b  'p 
of  Rome  should  he  maintained  in  his  jurisdiction. §  O'Ronrke  rr- 
nounccs  the  usurped  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  srrn: 
Barry  and  others  acknowledge  his  Majesty  to  be  their  natunl  liec« 
lord  and  king,  and  to  be  the  supreme  head  of  the  English  and  Ir^i 
Church ;  will  obey  his  deputies,  and  annihilate  the  n«nne] 
primacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  his  favourers.*"  The  Earl  ♦ ' 
Desmond  utterly  forsakes  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  his  usarpe-i 
primacy.** 

It  may  be  admitted  that  few,  and  least  of  all  the  Celtic  ciii^f*. 
understood  the  full  scope  of  the  doctrine  of  the  royal  supremarT : 
but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  before  January,  1541,  the  da:e  of  'j.« 
earliest  of  the  submissions  referred  to,  thev  must  hare  had  fsli 
notice  that  the  pope  denounced  submission  to  the  king,  and  callcU 
upon  all  true  Catholics  to  support  the  Holy  See.  By  a  leiur, 
dated  the  28th  April,  1538,  the  Bishop  of  Metz  had  calle«i  ofon 
0*Neill  ''  to  suppress  heresy  and  his  Holiness's  enemies.'*  Tbi 
letter  was  intcrceptod  upon  the  person  of  Thady  O'Berae,  nbo  di«J 
in  prison,  in  Dublin,  on  tlie  *24th  of  July  in  that  year.  It  is  pof- 
sible  the  substance  of  this  letter  was  not  published  ;  but  ceruinif 
in  May  of  the  same  yoar  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  had  received 
from  the  pope  **  a  privnte  commissi(m,  prohibiting  his  Grue'i 
Highncss's  people  bore  in  tliis  country  to  own  the  king's  saprr- 
macy.**  Long  before  ir)41  the  priesthood  and  people  of  the  Pklc 
were  in  collision  ^Nith  their  archbishop  upon  the  express  qaeftioo 
of  the  royal  supremacy. 

The  native  chiefs  and  Hibernioised  lords  had  had  bat  iiulf 
reverence  for  Church  or  bishop  before  the  reign  of  Uenrr  VIIL 
although  they  adiuittrd  their  sacred  office  and  spiritual  power;  bat 

•  Carcw  MSS.,  V..I.  I,  p.  IS.T  f  M.,  p.  185. 

[I  The*  nainu  in  the  hfrnlin^'  i.s  '^iveii  as  abi'vo,  but  in  the  to 
no  duiilit  curri'ftly,  "  Ma^uyllon.**] 

§  Carew  MSS.,  Vi.l.  1..  j..  isi*,.  M..  p.  1U5. 

T  Id.,  p.  196.  ••  hi.,  p.  174. 
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ihops  whom  they  held  to  be  both  heretics  and  servants  of  the 
jh  Crown,  they  felt  no  respect  whatever ;  any  religious  sen- 
:  they  had  entertained  disappeared  in  the  struggle  of  the  con- 
g  Churches  ;  they  did  not  become  ardent  Catholics  until  an 
lie  connexion  with  Spain^  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
baught  them  that  the  cause  of  Celtic  independence,  to  be 
sful,  must  be  united  with  that  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is 
kable  that  during  the  whole  Tudor  period  there  were  but  two 
ons  in  which  the  question  of  religion  was  the  main  and  real 
— the  landing  of  Sir  James  Fitzmaurice  in  1584^  and  the 
li  contemporary  insurrection  of  the  Lord  Viscount  Baltinglas; 
'  all  the  insurrections  of  the  sixteenth  century,  these  were  the 
atter  failures. 

fthly^  the  mass  of  the  population,  which,  though  untouched 
3  doctrines  of  the  Reformation — which,  in  fact,  were  never 
ed  to  them — had  neither  sufficient  union  among  themselves 
ligious  zeal  to  attempt  any  Catholic  rising ;  as  far  as  religious 
ons  were  concerned,  they  would  have  been  perfectly  contented 
Dly  left  alone.  But  the  Government,  without  the  slightest 
)t  at  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrines  which  it  declared  to 

Christian  verity,  suppressed  the  only  religion  with  which 
ver  ordei-s  were  acquainted,  proscribed  the  devoted  men  who 
^  to  keep  that  faith  alive  among  them,  and  pursued  a  policy 
ly  result  of  which  was  to  destroy  all  religion  throughout  the 
y  districts. 

le  Reformed  Church  at  the  same  time  allowed  itself  to  be 
led,  or  rather  was  identical,  with  a  government  whose  avowed 
was  to  suppress  all  nationality  and  to  Anglicise  the  entire 
.  The  result  of  the  suicidal  policy  of  England  was  at  length 
e  the  Irish  population  **  to  hate  the  doctrines  promulgated 

English  bishops,  to  whom  they  had  never  been  accustomed 
3n,  and  with  whose  residence  among  them  they  had  associ- 
luch  of  their  miseries  and  misfortunes.  If  Irish  Catholics 
jen  lukewarm  before,  this  alone  was  enough  to  inflame  their 
I  defence  of  their  ancient  faith ;  to  bring  out  in  prominent 
he  Papistic  tendencies  of  Ireland  ;  to  induce  them  to  regard 
)riests,  whether  of  their  own  nation  or  other  nations,  with  a 
tion  and  respect  they  had  never  paid  to  their  chiefs ;  to  cling 
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with  an  unaltoniblc  jittachmont  to  ii  class  of  mi-n  wi:'\  l.'r.  ■  • .  -.■ 

selves,  liaJ   Ijeeii   oxposoil   to  the  hostilitv  of  Kiijl^iiii.   .ii. :   :  .": 

drunk  like   theniselv»'S   of  the  sunn;  onp   of   pirst-rTi::..::.     ^    • 

cause  of  the  ]>ries{hooil  hecaiue  tin'  e.iusc  of  thtr    i:.;:.  -i.      1  •  • 

nationality  was  hounil  up  with  tluMi*  failh '' — CaTtiMJii-:*!.:   • 

identitit'd  with  the  national  cause  in  Ireland,  jri>t  as  Pr-i'.-  -: .:  *  - 

for  the  same  reason,  hut  to  ii  less  extent,  lur.mie   i  !•  :.:.:^.  i        . 

the  national  cause  in  llun-'arv,  or  Preshvterianism  wi:h  :•-■•  :...'. 

cause  in  Sct>tland. 

It   todk  nianv  vears  to  develop   the   results   nf  a  in!:.-v    .-  .  - 

lurious  to  the  cause  of  the  JN'forniati»»n  as  it  was  t;i  •:>'  :     ' 

Catholics   of  Ireland  :   hut.   whether   voluiitarilv  uc'r'.i-  -'*:.: 

passively  suhinilli'd  l«>,  tiie  rnyal  suprruiacy  u:is.  ii:   I'.i.-:.  •  \- •    •  . 

hv  llenrv  VIII.  thmuirhout  tih'  'n-eater  part  nf  the  c«>ui.:r\.     '•» . 

the  chiefs  sul)niilleil  to  the  C'rown,  aii-l  i'articii»ai.  .1  in  :■.• 

cation  nf  the  lumiasli-ric-s.  iln»  ^t-cular  clepjv.  nut  vi  t  -:;:  :■  ::■.  : 

■  •  •  •  ■ 

the  nia>^  nf  tiie  jM-nplf,  pn>»i»'ss«'d  lilth'  p«>\vrr  of  n.-:*:.!!.-' .  '. . 
I'iVl,  l)esiin)ud  nia-.U'  suit  to  the  kin;^  tn  havi*  ihe  i  >!.■  •  r  ■ 
J'lnily  ^'iveu  to  a  jniest  n;iiiied  l«y  liiru.  In  l."*!:^.  th"  !•.-.. 
Clniilert  re-piesis  ih;i!  tlie  i'l-^hnpric*  nf  J'-Iphin  >ljuulii  h.-  :i:.:.-'.'.  :  *  ■ 
his  du»ce>e  :  in  tlie  same  yi-ar.  u'Dritii  au'ree*^  l'»reM'r\e  iii  T:.  :..  : 
tn  ilie  kin^:  tlie  u'iK  nf  all  l»i-liniirie>  ;  in  the  same  vear  li.r*  i-.-:  " 
of  C'loLrlnr  ^^urri'ii'li  ri--l  iii-  I'ai'al  Ihill.  auil  tot»k  a  lT-ii:!  «.J  '•■■- 
hi>iii)i»rii'  frum  liie  ('ruwn.  'J'in-  lii>linp  nf  i'jtinfi.rt  ha*!  :.:.•  '.-•.• 
same  Tin-  pr«\inus  viar.  in  ti.i-  laMt-r  perind  of  the  itiL'!:.  :L'-  !  ■:.'' 
arehlti<h(>i'^.  the  hi-l!(»i's  uiihin  tiie  Pale,  and  at  \la<  livc  tt\  li 
the  liinit>  tif  the  I'aie.  a<inii"it.-d  tin-  rn\al  ^uprl■nlaey. 

The  Act  nl  the  l/ili-.'"''-  -:il'i«  niaev  wa^  IuUuWlI,  Ui''.  it  i  !- 
crea^-e,  liUi  I'V  an  e\:.i:-i«'n  nf  thi-  l'ln'_rii.^h  inlhieuce,  and  a  r(.L-a:?.- 
ahle  tlnciliiy  t»n  ilie  ]»arl  nf  lin-  na:i\e  (diii-f-:.  In  L'llti.  t:.t  K.i."> 
nf  TxTniie,  he-in< »::d .  ai.d  rin-hi«'i;d,  wi'h  ihr  Kit/patriek.  uWl:.  :. 
()'Miilinn\.  ii'liir.-i.   .M*  n 'ji.- m!:.  .ii.ij  n:l:rr  na:i\f  cLii  >.  •^■'■' 

■ 

a'->enil'K  i  in  hui-i;i:.  and  >t  i.:   a  La:;n  U:uv  lu  ilu-  kiuir.  in  "i-  - 

thev  wriii' — ••  iii  ::irnii.Lr   liMnk--   ni.  hr   (ii'd  l.i   \nur  M:r"i-'.v.  •••- 
•  .  ,■     ■ 

ai'knuwii 'i.'.e  iii.it    ti.i:^   ii\^  -   !.<■'    ;n    litiand  anv,   Wire   i.«    ■.!'-■"' 

■ 

a'.:e  III  Nl-:-'!',  v.n-'  i...-  .-■.::  :..■■  «■■  ;;i.;:\  in  a  m-  iv  i«i-iu-e.k:  U  .■•-■ 
di'.i'-n  :  and  al:  :.'■;.::  ". i  ,  ^'.  i."  i.:i\i  i.:"j.«  rii*  hv  di^iii:i-::vL  i-e*- 
U'>nally   eaiicd   lii-li,   ^in   n"-:   ii:i   ul   anautr  tu   rij^dil  aud   U*  »* 
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cactly  as  the  others,  who  from  their  cradles  and  earliest  infancy 
ive  been  well  educated  in  the  same  ;  neyertheless,  with  onr  utmost 
Forts  we  strive  to  attain  unto  them,  (and)  we  call  God  to  witness 
lat  we  acknowledge  no  other  king  or  lord  on  earth  except  your 
[ajesty."* 

It  was  not  the  parliamentary  enactments  which  irritated  the 
ass  of  the  people.  It  was  the  continued  and  wanton  interference 
I  the  mode  and  form  of  religious  worship,  and  the  manner  in 
hich  it  was  attempted  to  force  the  Reformed  Church  upon  the 
>antry.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  statutes  did  no  more^ 
lan  dissolve  the  monastic  houses,  and  establish  the  royal  suprem- 
3y  ;  but  they  made  no  change  whatsoever  in  the  doctrine,  law^ 
r  ceromonies  of  the  Church.  All  the  violent  measures  taken  for 
le  destruction  of  shrines  and  images,  the  abolition  of  pilgrimages, 
le  introduction  of  a  new  and  English  ritual,  were  simply  illegal, 
r  were  warranted  only  by  the  most  exaggerated  application  of  the 
octrine  of  the  royal  supremacy. 

The  object  of  those  who  opposed  the  papal  supremacy  was  to 
ree,  not  to  enslave  the  Church ;  they  desired  that  ecclesiastical 
ppointments  should  be  no  longer  given  to  foreigners  or  anticipated 
y  provisions,  that  the  Eoman  Court  should  cease  to  draw  large 
avenues  out  of  the  country,  and  that  questions  of  ecclesiastical 
iw  should  be  settled  like  other  lawsuits  in  England  itself;  by  the 
eclaration  of  the  kings  supremacy  they  substituted  a  domestic 
yranny  for  a  foreign  interference. 

Between  the  contending  religious  parties  in  England  an  umpire 
?as  requisite ;  some  arbitrator  must  have  mediated  between  or 
estrained  both  of  them,  if  civil  war  and  disorder  were  to  be  pre- 
ented.  This  duty  was  assumed  by  the  king ;  circumstances  forced 
lim  ;  his  own  violent  temper  urged  him  to  assume  it,  and,  as  head 
)f  the  Church,  to  claim  and  exercise  powers  which  the  Papacy  in 
he  time  of  its  greatest  influence  had  never  pretended  to  possess. 
3e  authoritatively  laid  down  what  was  Christian  doctrine,  and 
ilthough  not  claiming  infallibility,  punished  those  who  did  not 
igree  in  his  theological  opinions.  If  Catholics,  who  refused  the 
Mh  of  supremacy,  were   executed  as   traitors,  Protestants,  who 

♦  State  Papers,  Ireland,  Vol..  II.,  Part  3,  p.  562. 
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williiifflv  took  it,  were  burnt  as  heretics  for  disbelievini:  :!!••  C:  rr.'f 

Of  ' 

of  transubstiiiitijitioii.  The  p)veriiment  of  the  Churrh  «!  ir: .:  \:^ 
Tudor  period  hiis  no  panilkd,  except  that  of  the  fiiriy  C.r.-'ii 
emi)erors,  who  vacilljitt'd  between  orthodoxy  and  Ariai.i-n..  ~  •! 
half  the  Christian  Ciiureh  was  altmiately  pL'rsi.eu:i!:i;  vr  t«>v  ;r; 
as  the  h'jjfal  articles  of  Chrij«tian  truth  varied  from  li.iv  :  ■'..■. 
according  to  the  sptrulati»)ns  of  a  soldier,  the  seiiiinitL:  *:  al 
empress,  or  tlie  intrij^ues  of  a  eunuch. 

The  rcli«nous  desnotisni.  which  the  condi:i.)n  of  Ei:i:l:i::;  :•:■ 
dered  inevitable,  if  anv  nublii!  order  was  to  l.'e  niaiijtai!:i.- 1.  ^v:*-  :■  ■ 
to  be  exteniled  to  Irelainl,  when?  its  introduction  \va«J  >;:ii:'! .  ::..- 
chievous.  The  oath  of  sui)reniacv  was  intendei  in  u<  •■..••..«! 
those  to  whom  it  was  tenthred  were  in  the  siru^'jlt-  tie.  i.  : .-'.  : 
for  the  kinj^  (jr  ft»r  the  pope;  for  its  intro'lufii^-n  il.vzv  ■■..•& 
reasonable  excuse.  iJut  the  kinu'  went  furiiu-r.  In  a  c  ;■ '.•; 
where  there  Were  no  reliLfious  /lilVerences,  no  ho^iiic  Me>.  v.m.*  .. 
on(?  raisi'd  any  «juesli<in  as  to  ilie  ilnctrines  nv  e«-rein--i.:rs  ••:  r^.  j  •■  . 
the  kinir,  siiiini;  in  J/unlnn,  ^nrn»undeti  by  his  Ki.L'ii^h  v  .:-... 
was  to  :;lier  and  nuMiity  liie  ereed  ainl  f.»r:iis  if  ih»-  L  ..  i  c- . 
according:  to  liis  varviuLT  vif.vs  on  tlie  sui'iei-;s.  auii  Imt  as  :: ».".  ^ 
all  tliiwr  ^^ln^  ilid  iioT  jiail  wiih  arplauso  acts  whicii  wf.v  :  •  ".i-'- 
outrM«_r»s  on  all  iht-v  ln-ld  sin-n-'l.  The  ^it'frni  fcil  ui>on  ihi  I  .i';.  *.i>. 
bei'aii>e  the  iniiMilatinn  of  Iifland  was  llieu  e\clusi\t!\  l'..:.....*:  • 
there  had  iieon  1  *ni: i>tanl  niarivrs,  had  liiero  been  rii'tcs':j.:-'.»  ••■ 
burn. 

Once  iinlv  bri'i'n-  lia-l  anv  snveniLrn  attemnte-l  stich  a  r:  :■;.•■. 
and  on  a  far  wiiji-r  j-eali'  ilian  Jbnrv's  prucee«lin^s  in  l:»I.»i.  i— '.-■ 
Isaurian  ennori'is,  wi.fn  linv  luu.M-riiM'd  iniau'e  \\t'r?hii'  ;::  ■—- 
l\ast»'rn  C'huri"h.  Tht-  riniaii.-  ut'  Pr.  Miliuan  in>on  liie  !!::.:'::  r 
Lio  are  txaetlv  aM'lieal'l"  lo  Ibiirv  VIII.  :  —  *■  'J'be  t  i^'li'li  ci!/.-7 
^^i\e  birtii  to  a  ii-Ijl'H'Ms  r-  '..%  -I.  in  i*<  uri^'in.  in  its  i:a:u:r.  .';:  -  ■- 
its  innMiiiaiit  r<'li:ieal  eM;.>.-i;i  ne-  <,  n.rinlv  liilVi-jei'.l  iniu  a.l  *.-.«: 
wliieh  hail  l.itin  rlo  <ii^:;ac-i -i  1  "i.i i'^:i-n<b'ni.  lct>iioc:a>iii  wa- .i^ 
att«-iiji't  «'t"  tii«'  Ka-:«rn  r.fiip.  V"V  to  eiianLfe.  bv  iiis  own  .iri'/.rirt 
**"iiinian<i,  \\.r  rtii_rinn  kI"  iii-  -:;.  -ii-:-:.  A"  n''/'//":/s  r#"j--i'»*.  "'••* 
iitrlniii  .-.wi't'' >  .-■■.■■."  ,'}. ..■'■•  '/,■!.<  ,■  .I.I,/,;,,-.  (  iri'it  (he  f /".'■•T';  ■■.•'•■' 
Si:i-h  n '.•.■'.'.i:i-ii.s  l;a'.«  »  v.  i-  li  -  ;n  in  :!;«■  niitbilc  or  lo^\ir  orJtrs -• 
suciety,  s:ruek  un  sunie  i<  -lon-ive  ehuid  ut'  sympuihy  in  the  jjesir*- 
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,  supplied  some  religious  want,  stirred  some  religious  energy, 
aken  the  inert  strength  of  the  established  faith  by  some  stronger 
r-motion.  Whatever  the  motives  of  the  Emperor  Leo  the 
in,  the  attempt  was  as  impolitic,  unwise,  and  unseasonable,  as 
ans  employed  were  despotic,  and  altogether  unequal  to  the  end. 
me  was  past,  if  it  ever  had  been,  when  an  imperial  edict  could 
J,  or  even  much  aflfect,  the  actual  prevailing  religion  of  the 
3.  For  this  was  no  speculative  article  of  belief — no  question 
1  metaphysical  theology — but  a  total  change  in  the  universal 
ir  worship,  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  essence,  if  not  of  the  daily 
and  countless  observances  and  habitual  practices  of  devotion, 
pt  away,  from  almost  all  the  Churches  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
i  hallowed  by  devotion,  and  supposed  to  be  endowed  with 
ilous  agency — objects  of  hope  and  fear,  of  gratitude,  and 
norial  veneration.  It  not  merely  invaded  the  public  church, 
ft  its  naked  walls  without  any  of  the  old  remembrances  of 
nd  piety ;  it  reached  the  private  sanctuary  of  prayer.  No 
ould  escape  from  its  proscription — learned  or  unlearned, 
or  peasant,  monk  or  soldier,  clergyman  or  layman — man, 
1,  and  even  child,  were  involved  in  the  strife.  Something  to 
their  religious  attachments  clung,  to  which  their  religious 
ns  were  wedded,  might  at  any  time  be  forcibly  rent  away, 
3d,  trampled  under  foot.  That  which  had  been  their  pride 
flight  could  only  now  be  furtively  visited,  and  under  the  fear 
tection.  In  all  the  controversies,  moreover,  in  which  the 
ors  had  been  involved,  whether  they  had  plunged  into  them 
ir  own  accord,  or  had  been  compelled  to  take  a  reluctant  part 
jther  they  embraced  orthodox  or  heterodox  opinions — they  had 
a  large  faction,  both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people,  already 
jd  in  their  cause.  In  this  case  they  had  to  create  their  own 
a :  and  though  so  many  of  the  clergy,  from  conviction,  fear, 
Brest,  became  Iconoclasts,  as  to  form  a  council  respectable  for 
mbers — though  among  some  part  of  the  people  an  Iconoclastic 
cisra  broke  out,  yet  it  was  no  spontaneous  movement  on  their 
The  impulse,  to  all  appearance,  emanated  directly  from  the 
or.  It  was  not  called  by  any  expression  of  aversion  to  the 
ag  superstition — by  any  body  of  the  clergy,  or  by  any  single 
eformer.    It  was  announced — it  was  enacted  in  that  character 
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of  supreme  head  of  the  empire,  wliicli  wus  still  >upp'-... .;  t  .r .  -  • 
in  the  Ctesar,  an«.l  had  descendoJ  to  him  as  part  of  i.i-;  ::.i.    .   - 
from   his   paj^an    predecessors.      The    sovfr«i,r!;t y    c  i.:t  :• : 
religions  as  well  as  temporal  antocraev.     Ar.d  ti.rrr  \\.ii  :;.  *   - 
mediable  weakness  in   the   cause  of  Ifonocla«iin — i:  w..*  .i  r   ■ 
negative  doctrine,  a  proscription  of  iho«e  seutii:u-i.:s  wi,:-:.  •. .i  -. 
possession  of  the  popular  mind,  without  any  stiv.i.i:  or.::.:,  r. . 
relijrious  excitement.     Tht-re  was  none  of  that  aiM  -■  il  :•-  :  -  •    •    • 
like  those  of  the  Ileformaiion,  to  the  JJiMe,  to  jr.-t.f.r.i-;   ■..'••':.■ 
to  the  individual  sense  (»f  n'r»|M»ii>iliility.     The  ssi.-c  -  «.:•    r 
of  their  liabitual  and  chirislinl  oi  jn-ts  of  di  vr.!!.-,?.  :   \  -.y  ;'„.:,,  - ,. 
no  awakening  of  an  inni'r  life  of  intense  and  j  a>>i«  .i;;.:o  : :-  ••:.    ", 
cold,  naked  walls  from   whence  the   scriitur:il   l.i-^t.  rit-i  :. . :  : 
effaced,   the  desp(»ik*d    shriin  s,   the    mutilated    iiii.-L'' r.  o  ..! :   : 
compel  the  mind  to  a  more  pure  or  inimatirinl  c^ LCvy:*:.  .  :'  «:  : 
and  the  Saviour.     It  was  a  im-malure  rationalism  tMur^t  i  ::••  :.  .: 
unreasoning  age — an  attempt  to  spiriunilise   hy   luw   :.:.  1   i  1..:  * 
generation  which  had  hi-en  uu^^pirituali^ed  by  ceuturii  s  «  f  ::...*.'  .. 
istic  devotion.     Hatred  of  images  in  the  process  of  the  >::.:'•  :;  :.'. 
become,  as  it  did,  a  fanatirism  :  it  could  never  Itc.  :i;e  a  n'.-j.  i 
Iconoclasm  might  pro.scribe  iilolatry,  but  it  Lad  i:o  p.  v.er  ef  L.i.^i.:  : 
a  purer  faith.*  ■^'" 

Had  the  enemies  i»f  tlie  l!eri>riiiati'>n  Im  en  consul:*::.  i>  :.:• 
trines  coui«l  n(»t  have  bei-n  ii::r.)d'.k'«;d  int**  tin*  C'-un:rv  ii;  a  i..-:.:-.* 
more  calculated  to  reii-ii-r  siieees^  inipns^^ii'li-.  or  •••  ii. ?•;'.:  r.  : 
alienate  the  fi-eiin-^'s  of  tin-  pu-i'le.  In  Irilai.i  no  I.r.:i.»  r  a--i.-ti 
all  sacranh'iits,  torni-;,  :iiid  i:..i:;i_'.!n-t'-i.  Kavii.i;  l.is  i...:!:-. r?  i 
refuge  save  the  unl-nuiidtd  nn  rev  uf  C'lo-l  ;  n.,  L.itinier.  tiri  i  "•.'.- 
holy  iihlignatit.n,  .K-nounr.-l  li-r  >iiis  ef  ti:.-  rr.hrs  •  t  the  r.*::  -: 
no  Tvndal  scattercl  lhr..U:_'ii  iIm-  land  the  Dible.  inA  1 1  *  ::i.  i  tv  — 
classes  the  great  vidunie  «f  C'iiri>:i:in  teacl.i]:'.' :  i  ••  kI.<  >:-  ^--^  -■ 
truth,  sol-riity,  and  judjnu:;:  i<»  e..nie:  n»>  >:.  Fr..:.o.-.  ^u::.^.l 
himself  for  ai;-l  among  li.r  pi. •(.•.•.  di>ch'Stii  li:.-  iLtf:.wt!t-  1-  \i  -: : 
mercy  of  Cind.  Nt-ne  Mieij  :ii  j .  .;:■,  d  in  In  !:n..l,  whirc  \l.v  I.tf.:::.- 
ation  was  th's:  iiitn-dun -i  i-v  a  ('!-..'.\i:-:iMh.i:.u.i  1;>1...:\  a  L.-.:-. 
English  otViciiil  tuv.d,  \\L.  se  wriiings,  e.-nduc:,  :iLvi   ;*c:;  i«  «v:i 

'  »•  Hisi..ry  -I  h.irui  Cio,Mi:i:..ty.'    W    4.  Chiij..  rii.,  Vul.  2.  p.  353 
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ly  adapted  to  discredit  the  principles  and  mar  the  success 
eformation  in  Ireland.   By  this  one  man's  subserviency  to 
vn,  his  devotion  to  English  interests,  his  uncharitableness, 
-ialism,  his  constant  appeal  to  authority  and  recourse  to 
,  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  was  poisoned  and  blasted 
first  planting.     Of  all  the  opponents  of  the  reformed  doc- 
Ireland,  none  did  it  so  much  mischief  as  George  Browne, 
Archbishop  under  the  Crown  of  the  See  of  Dublin. 
•ge  Browne  had  been  an  Augustinian  friar,  and  Provincial 
•der  in  England ;  originally  educated  in  the  house  of  his 
Holywell,  Oxfordshire,  he  obtained  his  degree  as  Doctor  of 
in  a  foreign  university,  and  was,  in  1534,  admitted  to  the 
gree  in  Oxford,  and  subsequently  in  Cambridge.     By  the 
pecial  recommendation  he  was  elected  by  the  chapters  of 
Jhurch  and  St.  Patrick  to  the  See  of  Dublin,  left  vacant  by 
-der  of  Archbishop  Alen,  and  had  the  royal  confirmation 
2th  March,  1535.     He  is  stated  to  have  previously  made 
remarkable  by  preaching  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation  ; 
)  had  attached  himself  to  that  party,  he  had  acquired  but 
the  spirit  of  Colet  or  Latimer.     He  was  despatched  to  Ire- 
jarry  out  the  two  gi*eat  objects  of  Cromwell's  policy — the 
iment  of  the  king's  supremacy,  and  the  purification  of  the 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  and,  as  it  was  de- 
*'  the  plucking  down  of  idols  and  extinguishing  of  idolatry." 
reformation  he  does  not  seem  to  have  conceived ;  and  the 
proposed  by  him  for  such  alterations  in  the  Church  were 
principles  of  morality,  or  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  but 
ibedience  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign  and  the  enforcement 
batute  law. 

iidge  fairly  a  man  who  professed  and  acted  upon  opinions 
^nant  to  both  the  supporters  of  the  old  and  of  the  new 
—to  all  who  believe  that  religion  is  something  beyond  and 
I  human  law,  for  which  human  laws  must  often  be  dis- 
.,  and  civil  rulers  disobeyed — we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
bich  he  has  left  us,  wherein  he  fully  exhibited  his  character 
convictions.  On  his  first  arrival,  he  at  once  maintained 
rine  of  the  king's  supremacy,  as  well  temporal  as  spiritual, 
I  no  Act  of  Parliament  had  then  been  passed  by  the  Irish 
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Parliament  on  that  suhjoct,  nor  doos  In?  srtin  r\tn  ::»  i-.i^-  • 

contemplated  anvtliinjx  I'nrtljcr,  aclintj  pn>l>:il»ly  ii;  i:i  ;L..  m  ..• 

afterwards  cxprossodln*  Halo — **  If  HiiLri.ind  and  Iri.  i.*:..!  i-    ■.:     • 

one  king,  tliov  are  both  bound  to  the  ol»t«liontv  of  ni..-  liv    . 

him.*'     His  clTorts  were  approved  and  qaii'konrd   i'V  a  i.  ••«:  • 

Cromwell,   wlio  st:itod  tliat  the   kini^  \v;m  I'.ill.*:i   alt- ..  ;■-   .  f- 

Rome  in  spiritual  matters  within  his  dominions  .»f  K:. ;! ,:  '..  ..   . 

how  it  was  his  roval  will  and  pleasure  lo  have  l.i-^  >\i'\  •-. .  :>  t... • 

Ireland  to  obi'V  his  commands  thrre  as  iu   Kiif,'l.ii.rL      1:.   :.; 

this  the  archbishop  wrote  : — *' Mv  most  hoiuiuii  .1  I-ri.  .    i.   :     • 

servant,  receiving  his  mandatf  as  one  of  his  Hi-jiiiji  ^**>  i'.  •.. . 

fiioners,  both  endeavoun.Ml,  almost  at  tlie  dan-jtr  ai.  1   i. ;--.:. 

this  temporal  lil\\  to  j»rocnro  tin.'  nobility  and  •:.  ii*ry  ••:'  ;•..«  :  ./ 

to  due  obedience  in  ownini:  of  his  Uuval   Ilii:hiu>s  ti*.  ir  *  .::• 

head,  as  well  spiritual  as   temporal,  and  found   niUcii  «•:•    ...     : 

therein,  especially  by  my  brother  Arma.irh.  who  has  i^m;  ;,.     :.  . 

oppugner,  and  so  hath  withdrawn  most  of  his  sulVraLMi.-^  ;»:  ;  v    •; 

within  his  See  and  jurisdiction.    He  ma»if  a  spu  cli  ii  :i.»  :.i.  ..i; .  : 

a  curse  on  the  people  whosotvtr  should  own  his  HiL'lji;!*-  *i  *  /  •• 

macy,  saying,  that  isle,  a-^  it   is  in  thiir  Iri-ii  ci,ri»L:»*it -;  '. 

Sficni,^  b(  longs  \n  none  but  tlu;  Iii>b«»p  of  linnh-.  x\,a:  l'.»\i  :: :    : 

kinj^'s  ancestors.     Thi  re    l.'i-    two   mfssi-n-j'-r^".    bv    the    i!.'«- 

Armn'jh  and  bv  the  archliisboi*  now  lat«-iv  sent  to  :i..    );.*     •     • 

Rom(\      Your  lordship  may   inl".»rm   bi>   Hi'_:iinr«*s  ti.a:  i:   .*  ■   •- 

venieut  to  call  a  p:irliann  !:!  in  tiiis  n:i:ii>n  to  na**;  tl.e  >::::^.:.  ." 

bv  Act,  fur  thev  tin  not   much   n  attcr  bis  HJL'hni  >-'*  cii.n..'-    ' 

which  your  lonl^hip  smt   u-^  o\i  r.     'riii>  i>l:in«l  hath   i?»:.  :' :  • 

huitr  time  held  in  i-.m^jraiii-f  b\  ::..    K<»mi*«h  onb-rs  :  ai:.i  u*  :"  ::.-  * 

secular  jirdt-rs,  tiny  be  a^  ijii-TiM  :i^  the  pi  Mpb-.  biii.i;  r.«  !  :»■ '•  * 

say  mass  or  pn-uounc--   {in-   W'-rN,  tlu-y   in»:   kiiow.i  .;  \\'u%'.  :.  •  • 

themselves  sav   in   tin-    li'iiii?i  ti'MLTUf.     Tiir  coiviiii»ii   j»   :'.%  •" 

this  isle  are  more  /.im1'UI<  in  :i:iir  l»ljndn»'>«i,   '.iian  li:*.-  -ijr.i.:-  a:  1 

martvrs  were  in  truth  a!  tin-  bf..'iniiin'_r  of  tiii«  (fi.-;i»td.      I  in:.:  * 

V(.ai.  mv  vi  rv 'jood  lord.  \\i' <r  ihiLL'-^.   that   Vi.ur  lor.i-^hi;' ai. i  :.■• 
•  •         •  •  * 

Jii'diUtss  niav  con^^ui:  uha*  i>;  ti*  be  -i.-ia."*' 


•  Tlif  I..r*.i-,  A.-  ,  ■  i"  \r. '  •   -'■.■].  I'.:    '.\!..   ?if.  rri».i  t..  iii  th:.*  c:.a:!<rirp 
t*-*  ^^  t'.iiiid  ill  M;iM'  ■-  '•  H.«i   ly  -  i  :iiv  •':»'ir.-ii  "i'  IriUna."  Ch.ij-t*r  :. 


) 
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This  letter  discloses  what  task  the  archbishop  laid  before  him 
lot  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  people,  not  the  diffusion 
light  and  education,  but  the  establishment  of  the  king's  supre- 
cj ;  and  so  little  did  he  understand  his  position,  that  he  treats 
oppugners  those  who  resisted  him  when  he  attempted  to  intro- 
:e  a  doctrine  for  which^  as  the  law  then  stood,  he  might  have 
m  convicted  as  a  heretic. 

In  accordance  with  the  archbishop's  suggestion,  or  rather  as 
',  only  legal  means  of  carrying  the  desired  object,  the  parliament 
1537  was  held  by  Lord  Leonard  Grey.     Upon  the  debate  upon 

Supremacy  Bill,  the  archbishop  addressed  to  the  House  the 
lowing  speech : — "  Behold,  your  obedience  to  your  king  is  the 
serving  of  your  Lord  and  Saviour  Christ :  for  He,  that  High 
lest  of  our  souls,  paid  tribute  to  CsBsar,  though  no  Christian, 
eater  honour,  then,  surely  is  due  to  your  prince,  his  Highness  the 
ig,  and  a  Christian  one. 

'^  Rome  and  her  bishops,  in  the  fathers'  days,  acknowledged 
iperors,  kings,  and  princes  to  be  supreme  over  their  dominions, 
7,  Christ's  vicars ;  and  it  is  much  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome's 
ime  to  deny  what  the  precedent  bishops  owned.  Therefore  his 
ghness  claims  but  what  he  can  justify  the  bishop  Eleutherius 
re  to  Saint  Lucius  the  first  Christian  king  of  the  Britons ;  so 
it  I  shall,  without  scrupling,  vote  his  Highness  King  Henry  my 
)reme  over  ecclesiastical  matters,  as  well  as  temporal,  and  head 
jreof,  even  of  both  isles,  England  and  Ireland ;  and  that  without 
Lit  of  conscience,  or  sin  to  God.  And  he  who  will  not' pass  this 
t  as  I  do  is  no  true  subject  of  his  Highness." 

The  point  of  the  last  sentence  could  be  appreciated  by  those 
der  the  government  of  the  Tudor  princes.  The  spiritual  peers, 
.0  had  passed  the  Act  of  the  king's  supremacy,  were  not  equally 
npliant  as  to  the  Acts  which  disaffected  their  own  incomes ;  the 
rliament  had  to  be  dissolved,  and  the  opposition  of  the  proctors 
dioceses  extinguished  by  a  special  Act,  which  deprived  them  of 
)  power  of  voting.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1537  the  archbishop 
I  under  the  displeasure  of  the  king,  who  by  a  letter  of  the  31st 
ly,  1537,  taught  him  what  was  the  position  of  a  prelate  under 
3  system  of  royal  supremacy.  "  We  greet  you  well.  Signifying 
to  you,  that  whereas  before  your  promotion  and  advancement  to 
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that  order,  dij^nitv,  and  autlioritv  of  an  arcbblslion,  w  «:...■  ■svl  r. 

appoaranco  of  siurli  t^ntiro  zoal  and  iilloiiti'Mi,  a-;  \vl-!1   t  •  :"....   -■■  :; 

forth  and  pivachiiii^'  tlio  sinci-ru  Wi)ril  of  (lud,  and  av.-i!.:  j    •  .  . 

superstition,  used  aj^ainst   the  hniiour  of  tiif  saiiA*.  a«»  :  •  «:..-.  ; 

yourself  always  dih*'^'ntlv  for  vour  part  to  procnro  tl-r  ::■     i  •'.:■.:■ 

unco  of  anv  our  alfairs,  as  much  in  vou  hiv.  and  Uiiirii:  ;it«.  •..:' 

to  our  content  nn.'nt  and  satisfaction,  that  think  In  l'  V'^sir  i:..:.  i  :   :- 

so  oarnosLlv  fixctl  upon  the  sanje,  that  von  \\nuM   i.»r.-t\t'-  .:. : 

continue  still  in  that  your  j:r«)«jd  purpose;  vi.-t  iirw  r'i.cii  .-'.  .1-   • 

do  both  partly  perceive,  and  partly  hy  sundry  a  ivi  r:;-.-:..- :,■-  -   ; 

ways  ho  infornnd,  the  <rot)d  opinion  that  we  liatl  e  i..-«;vt  i  .. :"  ;    . 

is,  in  nnmner,  uttfrlv  frustrate.     For  nei'-lu-r  d-i  vt*  •'.%>■  \    ::- 

to   the  instruction  of  our  pnophi  there  in  the   \V«frl  of  <i.:.  :.  " 

frame  voursidf  to  stand  us  in  anv  st»'ad  for  the  fur:iitT.i!..A  •  :*    .: 

affairs.     Such  is  your  liL^htinss  in  hehavij^ur.  and  >uch   i<  t:.-.  •/- 

tiou  of  your  mind  in  jiride,  that  ;^di)r\inLr  in  fo..Ii>h  ei-ri-:..«:i:. -.  .   : 

deli«'htin^  in  *  we  *  and  *  us,'   in  vour  dn-ani  ci.nu'arii  .:  \.  ::--..:'  : 

near  as   a   prince  in  honour  and  r^linia:i'»n.  tii.-i:   :ili   \:t:;;-    ^r  ; 

bonestv  is  almost  hani^lif«l  from  vnu.     lu-forni   vniirM  if.  ::..:.:"  :« 

with  this  t:<*ntli"  advL-rti^emt-nt,  and  ti«»  tir>t  vour  dr.!v  !<.-. .ir:.-  «i.i 

in  the  due  ('\r<Mition  of  v.»ur  «iilh'«'  ;  d«»  tin  n  vnur  ii;i!v  :■.. •...:!-  '-- 

in  the  adwinn-mt'nt  of  o:ir  alV.iirs  tin-ris  and  in  tho  ^i^:.::',.\k\.  - 

hithc-r  from  tim**  to  lim'.?  «»f  lln*  stale  of  tiie   saiuj*  ;   an  i  w-    r-..^  . 

put  your  fornii-r  n«  .Lrlii:»ncr  in  oblivion.     \i  this  wiil  n...:  m.-.v  :. 

induce  you  io  it,  but.  that   vi-  wiil  hiill  so  pi-i^cvi-re  in  \i'Ur  :.-l: 

fidlv  and   in'_rra!e  unL'»nib  i.r--.  tliat  \r  cai:ni.»l  r.  mrrni'iT  wi  :k:  ■■»•■ 

have  do,  and  iiuw  niui-li  a'.HAi-  nianv  otbi-rs  vc  be  i-i»und.  in  n.'.  :.-•. 

points  bi-fure  touclu  d.  t(»  tin  \our  liuty,  bt  it  >ink  iniu  \y»\.ir  r^rj-u.- 

brance  ibal  wt-  In-  ai'l*-  l"..r  lijr  nut  duin*'  llu-reuf  :-»  rcnif\c '•■  3 

a<^ain,  and  to  put  ai.utlur  n:an  in  your  place,  boiu  fi^r  uiir  iii-i:i.i:J<" 

ai^ainst  (ind.  ai.d  l".'r  :1:«'  ronifort  of  i»ur  ;^'.»od  sui-jvct.-s  ;Lt:o,  iis  ^e 

Were  at  lin-  Im  u'innii:-_r  t<»  i-rt  :"i  r  \..:i,  in  hi'].r  that  \uu  wouiJ  iL  '.ie 

same  do  vuur  niili.-r.  as  ;.i  \-»:ir  pn-fi^-iun,  and  as  our  ui-inioL  c^-- 

ceiveil  of  \(iu  aM'rri.iIi:i:ii.** 
.  >  - 

In  n  ply,  ti;r  arci.i-i.-iLop  ajl;!:iiv.li ■.!•_'•>  tlh^  ric..ii»t  of  iLe  kir.ji 
lett.-r  ••  wijieli."  li.?  v.ri:..-.  *■  i-  r::-.  d  .i:d  m-i  oi;iv  make  ii:o  t.-tiie 
fruitful  and  ,L-raei..;is  nii':_::..i:.  ]■:;:  a!.--*  niaiie  lue  lo  IrtUii-lc  — 
body  f-n-  fear  of  incurrin-'  \uur  ^ilajcslv's  di>]dca3urc.     AuJ  uLeK 
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[ajesty  writeth  unto  me,  I  have  not  endeavoured  myself  in 
:  forth  and  preaching  the  sincere  Word  of  God,  avoiding  all 
Litions  used  against  the  honour  of  the  same,  I  may  signify 
our  Highness,  of  verity,  that  for  my  small  abode  here,  there 
ot  these  many  years  any  of  my  predecessors  so  much  exer- 
in  declaring  to  the  people  the  only  Gospel  of  Christ,  per- 
g  and  inducing  the  hearers  unto  the  true  meaning  of  the 
utterly  despising  the  usurped  power  of  the  Bishop  of  Borne, 
a  thing  not  a  little  rooted  among  the  inhabitants  here, 
ing  the  Second  Article  in  your  Grace's  letter,  concerning 
Iajesty*s  affairs  here,  refer  me  to  judgment  of  the  most  part 
r  Highnesses  Council  here,  how  in  that  behalf  I  have  used 
',  being  the  first  spiritual  man  that  moved  the  twentieth  part 
st  fruits,  setting  forth  what  in  me  lay,  the  like  first  fruits  of 
nasteries  being  before  not  motioned.  Beseeching  your  High- 
)f  your  most  accustomed  goodness,  to  accept  this,  my  rude 

answerable  even  as  I  were  personally  doing  my  duty — 
ing  on  knees  before  your  Majesty  ;  declaring  the  certainty  of 

premises  with  knowledging  my  ignorances,  desiring  of  God, 
our  or  minute  I  should  prefix  my  title  and  declare  the  Gospel 
ist  after  any  other  sort  than  of  my  part  most  unworthy  have 
fore  done  before  your  Majesty,  in  rebuking  the  Papistical 
,  or  in  any  other  part  concerning  the  advancement  of  your 
s  affairs  should  not  be  prompt  to  set  forth  benignly,  that  the 
i  should  open  and  swallow  me  up.'' 

this  letter  the  archbishop  describes  his  own  position,  not  the 
.  ruler  of  a  national  Church,  but  a  Government  official,  to  be 
and  unmade  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  whose  duty,  as  a 

was  to  preach  the  Gospel  with  the  view  of  establishing  the 
supremacy,  as  a  civil  servant  of  the  Crown,  to  further  such 
res  as  might  fill  the  exchequer.     Abstinence  from  public 

he  could  not  be  charged  with;  he  regularly  sat  in  the 
il,  where  he  attached  himself  to  Chancellor  Alen,  with  whom 
operated  in  giving  "  the  king  significance  from  time  to  time 
State  affairs,"  by  constant  letters  in  which  every  deputy  was 
iated,  and  every  possible  scandal  reported.  As  might  be 
ed,.  he  quarrelled  with  all  he  came  in  contact  with,  not 
ing  Staples,  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  the  only  prelate  who  went 
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with  him  in  his  ecclesiastical  policy.     Stimulated  bj  the  kicg't 
letters,  be  attempted  to  compel  the  clergy  to  preach  the  docui&e 
of  the  kiiig*H  supremacy,  and  to  remove  relics  and  images  from  Li 
cathedral ;  and  he  soon  found  himself  involved  in  diflSculiies  vLic'a 
should  have  taught  him  that  the  opinions  of  the  masses  cannos  i« 
altered  hy  Acts  of  Parliament.     As  soon  as  he  came  directly  in 
conflict  with  the  religious  hahits  of  the  people,  ho  provoked  the  hos- 
tility of  the  moderate  Catholics,  who,  approving  of  the  royal  sapie- 
macy  and  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  were  not  inchncu  v> 
go  further  on  the  road  of  reformation.     On  the  8th  of  Jaanirr, 
1538,  he  writes  to  Cromwell — "  It  may  please  your  lordship  to  be 
advertised,  that  within  the  parties  of  Ireland,  which  grieveih  ma 
very  sore,  yea,  and  that  within  the  Diocese  of  Dublin,  and  proviaee 
of  the  same,  where  the  king's  power  ought  to  be  best  known,  where 
it  hath  pleased  his  most  excellent  Highness,  through  your  good 
lordship's  preferment,  to  make  me  under  his  Grace  a  spiri'.oAl 
officer  and  chief  over  the  clergy;  yet,  notiiithstanding,  neither  bj 
gentle  exhortations,  evangelical  instructions,   neither  by  oath  of 
them  solemnly  taken,  nor  yet  by  threats  of  sharp  correction,  may 
I  persuade  or  induce  any,  eitlier  religious  or  secular,  since  sj 
coming  over,  once  to  preach  the  Word  of  God,  or  the  just  tiiU  *'/ 
our  most  illustrious  Prince. 

'*  And  yet  before  that  our  most  dread  sovereign  was  declared  to 
be,  as  he  ever  was  indeed,  supreme  head  of  the  Church,  committed 
unto  his  princely  care  ;  they  that  then  could  and  would,  Terr  often, 
even  until  the  right  Christians  were  weary  of  them,  preach,  after  the 
old  sort  and  fashion,  will  now  not  once  open  their  lipa  in  any  polpii 
but  for  the  munifostation  of  the  same,  but  in  comers,  and  ndi 
company  as  them  likcth,  they  can  full  earnestly  utter  their  opinions ; 
and  so  much  as  in  them  lyeth,  hinder  and  pluck  back,  amoDgittht 
people,  the  labour  that  I  do  take  in  their  behalf.  And  yet  thcjbt 
borne  n gainst  mo,  and  tspicially  the  Obserrants,  which  be  tb* 
worst  of  all  others ;  for  I  can  mi i her  make  them  swear  lie  picMh 
amongst  us,  so  lit  tit'  rvijunl  thrif  tuii  authority. 

*'  And  this  Cometh  as  I  uiav  iu<l<^e  of  the  extreme  handling tbit 
my  Lord  IVputy  hath  used  towanls  mo,  ^\hat  by  often  imprisonflMtfi 
and  also  expelling  me  my  own  house,  keeping  there  no  hoqiiulitj 
at  all     and  so  contemptuously  he  vilii>eudeth  me,  that  I  take  0^ 
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>  record,  I  bad,  but  tbat  bope  comfortetb  me,  ratber  forsake  all 
lan  abide  so  many  ignominious  reproacbes.  But  if  your  lordsbip 
ould,  for  tbe  good  love  and  mind  you  bear  unto  tbe  mere  and 
ncere  doctrine  of  God's  Word,  and  also  unto  tbe  advancement 
ad  setting  fortb  of  our  most  excellent  prince's  just  title,  send 
itber  unto  Master  Treasurer,  tbe  Cbief  Justice,  tbe  Master  of  tbe 
^Us,  or  any  two  of  tbem  wbom  I  tbink  meet  for  tbat  purpose, 
3cb  a  strict  commandment  over  me  and  all  otber  ecclesiastical 
ersons,  as  I  perceive  tbe  king^s  Grace  bas  sent  of  late  into  England 
)  tbe  sberiffs  of  every  sbire ;  I  would,  God  willing,  so  execute  my 
ffice,  and  pusb  otber  forward  tbat  be  underneatb  me,  tbat  bis 
rrace  and  your  lordsbip  sbould  well  allow  my  faitbful  beart  and 
iligent  service.  For  tbat  until  sucb  a  tbing,  or  more  vebe- 
lent,  come  amongst  us,  it  is  but  vain  to  look  after  any  amendment 
ere,  but  always  expectation  of  tbe  former  abuses.  And  to  prove 
be  same,  tbere  is  never  an  arcbbisbop  or  bisbop,  but  myself,  made 
y  tbe  king,  but  be  is  repelled,  even  now,  by  provision.  Again, 
3r  all  tbat  ever  I  could  do,  migbt  I  not  make  tbem  once,  but  as  I 
end  my  own  servants  to  do  it^  to  cancel  out  of  tbe  canon  of  tbe 
lass  or  otber  books,  tbe  name  of  tbe  Bisbop  of  Bome ;  wbereby 
our  lordsbip  may  perceive  tbat  my  autbority  is  but  little 
egarded." 

Tbe  arcbbisbop's  irritation  against  tbe  Irisb^  lay  and  clerical, 
reaks  out  in  a  letter  of  8tb  April,  1538 — **  Tbe  people  of  tbis  land 
►e  zealous,  yet  blind  and  unknowing,  most  of  tbe  clergy,  as  your 
^rdsbip  batb  bad  of  me  before,  being  ignorant,  and  not  able  to 
peak  rigbt  words  in  tbe  mass  or  liturgy,  as  being  not  skilled  in 
be  Latin  Grammar,  so  tbat  a  bird  migbt  be  taugbt  to  speak  witb 
s  mucb  sense  as  several  of  tbem  do  in  tbis  country ;  tbese  sorts, 
bougb  not  scbolars,  yet  crafty  to  cozen  tbe  poor  common  people 
.nd  to  dissuade  them  from  following  his  Highnesses  orders,  George, 
ny  brotber  of  Armagb,  dotb,  underband,  occasion  quarrels,  and  is 
lot  active  to  execute  his  Highnesses  orders  in  his  diocese.  I  bave 
bserved  your  lordsbip's  letters  of  commission,  and  do  find  several 
f  my  pupils  leave  me  for  so  doing.  I  will  not  put  otbers  in  tbeir 
ivings  till  I  do  know  your  lordsbip's  pleasure ;  for  it  is  meet  I 
cquaint  you  first.  Tbe  Komisb  reliques  and  images  of  botb  mj 
;atbedrals  in  Dublin  took  ofi*  tbe  common  people  from  tbe  true 
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worship;  but  the  prior  and  the  dean  find  them  so  sweet  for  :L-.: 
gain,  that  they  heed  not  my  words.  Therefore  send  in  your  :-  ri- 
ship's  next  to  me  an  order  more  full,  and  a  chide  to  tht-m  -al': 
their  canons,  that  they  mi^^ht  he  removed.  Let  the  order  U-.  ti-: 
the  chief  governor  may  assist  me  in  it.  The  prior  and  the  i-ia 
have  written  to  Rome  to  he  encouraged;  and  if  it  be  not  Liiikrci 
before  they  have  a  mandate  from  the  Bishop  of  Kome,  the  pi«.{ \v 
will  be  bold,  and  then  tiuj  long  hefurc  his  Ilufhmss  can  stibnr.:  ::.i3j 
to  his  Grace's  orders.  The  country  folk  here  much  La:e  y:-;;: 
lordship,  and  despitefully  call  you  in  the  Irish  tongue  the  iJiick- 
smith's  Son.'* 

In  the  following  May  the  archbishop  evidently  foresaw  :L* 
danger  of  a  union  hotwoon  the  Celtic  and  English  natives  upon  a 
religious  basis.  lie  writes  to  Cromwell :  **  His  Highness,  lie 
viceroy  of  this  nation,  is  of  little  or  no  power  with  the  old  nalivt- ; 
therefore  your  lordship  will  expect  of  me  no  more  than  I  am  a:^c. 
This  nation  {qn<cre  the  English  of  the  Pale)  is  poor  in  wcalih,  aii 
not  sufticient  now  at  present  to  oppose  them.  It  is  observed  tLi: 
ever  since  his  Ilighncss's  ancestors  had  this  nation  in  possessi-'j. 
the  old  natives  have  been  craving  foreign  powers  to  assist  and  r-ie 
them.  And  now  botii  English  race  and  Irish  begin  to  oppose  y^-ur 
lordship's  orders,  and  do  lay  aside  their  national  old  quarrel-. 
which  1  fear  will,  if  anything  will,  cause  a  foreigner  to  invade  tL:3 
nation.  I  i)ray  (iod  1  may  bo  a  false  prophet,  yet  your  good  lord- 
ship must  psirdun  mine  opinion,  for  I  write  it  to  your  lordship  as  i 
warning."  This  letier  was  caused  by  a  discovery  that  a  form  il 
oath  was  being  distributed  through  the  country  resembliug  iLa: 
afterwards  tukm  l»y  the  Eniu'h  Lea'^uers. 

In  the  strife  between  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Papacy,  it  was  im- 
possible to  recede  ;  it  was  believed  that  success  lay  iu  carryiLij 
thinirs  out  with  a  strong  li;in«i.  The  liuculum  J#'ijm,  the  Sacrtd 
Stair  of  St.  Patrick,  wa>  i.ublioly  burnt  in  Dublin — the  imaires 
Were  di>plaeid,  and  in  ilieir  room  the  cathedral  was  ornanieuu^l 
will  I  the  Ciietl,  the  Lori's  l'ra\er,  and  the  Command  meats, 
'*  decent Iv  fiauit  d  and  t-rnauh  nte-l.''  The  Ilolv  Kooil  of  lUllv- 
bogaii  \Niis  I'ulilieiy  burnt,  a-;  uIm)  tiie  ima^ie  of  the  Virgin  at  Trim. 
and  tlie  (;lh- ring's  at  tlnse  ^ijrii.es  taken  away.  The  breach  gre« 
wider  between  the  archbishop  and  the  moderate  Catholics.     At  ih* 
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)utj's  board  the  Vicar  of  Chester  stated  that  the  king's 

had  commanded  that  the  images  should  be  set  up  again, 

le  deputy  sat  silent.     The  archbishop.  Lord  Butler,  and 

ter  of  the  Kolls  said — **  That  if  he  were  in  any  other  place, 

le  deputy's  presence,  they  would  put  him  fast  by  the  heels, 

t  he  had  deserved   grievous   punishment.     His   lordship 

tongue,  and  said  nothing  all  the  while.     Surely  he  hath 

;eal  to  the  Papists.     My  Lord  of  Dublin  promised  me,  at 

irture  out  of  Dublin,  to  put  the  said  Vicar  in  the  Castle."* 

I  writes,  on  October  20,  1538:  **  Here  was  a  bishop  and 

t  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin  for  their  high  and  notorious 

against  the  king  s  Majesty,  and  at  the  last  sessions  were 

to  Trim,  to  have  been  indicted,  arraigned,  and  suflFered 

gly.     Yet  our  masters  of  the  law,  and  all  other  (in  good 

;cept  my  Lord  Treasurer,  and  very  few  besides)  be  such 

hypocrites,  and  worshippers  of  idols,  that  they  were  not 

;  whereat  my  Lord  of  Dublin,  Mr.   Treasurer,  and  the 

Df  the  Rolls,  were  all  very  angry.     Howbeit  they  could  not 

it.     They  three  would  not  come  in  the  chapel,  where  the 

Trim  stood,  to  the  intent  that  they  would  not  occasion  the 

Notwithstanding,    my   lord   deputy,    devoutly   kneeling 

er,  heard  three  or  four  masses." 

archbishop  attempted  to  compel  the  clergy  to  preach  the 
(  of  the  royal  supremacy  by  issuing  under  his  seal,  as  ordi- 
document,  entitled  **  The  Form  of  the  Beads,''  or  prayers, 
ead  after  mass  to  the  people,  directing  them  what  they 
oray  for.  This  remarkable  document  is  an  official  declara- 
tlie  archbishop  of  the  object  of  his  teaching,  and  an  evi- 
f  the  arguments  by  which  he  essayed  to  convert  his  hearers, 
remarkable  that  it  deserves  to  be  cited  in  extenso,  "  Ye 
ay  for  the  Universal  Catholic  Church,  both  quick  and  dead, 
ecially  for  the  Church  of  England  and  L*eland.  First  for 
ereign  lord  the  king,  supreme  head  on  earth,  immediate 
rod,  of  the  said  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  And  for 
aration  of  the  truth  thereof,  ye  shall  understand  that  the 

Jutler  to  Cromwell.     State  Papers,  Ireland,  Vol.  lU.,  Part  3,  p.  95. 
^apers,  Ireland,  Vol.  III. ,  Part  3,  p,  lOa 
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unlawful  jurisdictiun,  power,  ami  authority  of  lonjj  tim*?  u?jur:-  :    ' 

the  Bishop  of  Home  in  Enj^liunl  unJ  IrelauJ,  uho  wa^i  l':.- !:     . .  i 

pope,  is  now  by  (foil's  law  justly,  lawfully,  an«l  upon  jr^'ji  »:  :l.-, 

reasons,  and  causes,  bj/  authoritif  of  Pariuntwit^  and  by  ai.  i  ~  ■- 

the  whole  consent  and  aj/reement  of  all  the  bishops,   prtL:--.  --i 

both  the  rnurrHttu^s  of  (hford  and  Ctimbridqc,  and  also  tL- -al  .•: 

clergy,  both  of  En^'land  and  Ireland,  extinct,  and  ct- ast-d  fur  t.-  r.  -• 

of  no  strenj^th,  value,  or  ull'cct  in  the  Church  of  Kn«,'Iaud  nvA  lr» !-: .. 

In  the  which  Church  the  said  whole  clerfjy,  bishops,  and  pr^ij^- 

with  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridj^e.  have,  acc'.rl.:..- : 

God's  law,  and  upon  irood  and  lawful  reasons  and  ;;rou  nils,  lur.i.  -■ 

led<^ed  the  kinj^'s  Hij^hness  to  be  supreme  head  on  earth  iiuUiv  i.^'.-..;- 

under  (jod  of  tiie  Cliun*h  of  Ku'^land  and  Ireland,  which  :"!:»■  k:.  '•• 

ledixe  confessed  heini'  now  bv  ]*arliainent  eslabliMifil.  and  bvo-'.  - 

laws  justifiable  to  be  justly  executetl,  so  ou;(ht  every  true  ('iir.'-:.^'- 

subject  of  this  land  not  only  to  acknowledi^e,  and  obediently  ric- ■.':.> 

the  kind's  Highness  to  be  supreme  head  on  earth  of  ihe  (  iitirv..  ■.:' 

England  and  Ireland,  i)ut  also  to  speak,  publish,  and  UacL  :-• .: 

children  and  servants  the  h-ame,  and  to  show  unto  them  b-.v  :..-: 

the   said  l>i^hup  of  I{nni«'  h:ith    heretofore  usurped,    /r-r   .  ..'       i 

(imlj  hilt  tjlin  ujtnn  (Hit'  priiu'r.^,     \Vherefore,  and  to  the  intt :.:  :::a: 

ve  should  the  l»etter  beli«'Ve  nie  herein,  and  take  and  rcc^.^j  :Lr 

oath  Jis   v»»u   oM'jhl   to  (b» ;    1   dt  elare   this   unto   vuu,  i:ut  ui.!"-    :' 

nivsrlt",  wliieh  1  know  to  he  true,  hut  also  declare  unto  VuU  \La\  'l-: 

same  is  certitied  unto  nn-  IVdui  the  miu'lit  of  mv  ordinarv.  the  Ar.i.- 

bi>hi'p  of  lUil'Iin.  whieli  I   hiivr   lure   n  aily  to  show  \.'U  ;   ^o  '.  .^i 

now  it  appearetii  plainly  lliat  ihf  said  liisiiup  of  K-iUie  hu'.h  Li.*.--' 

aiulnuiiv  n«»r  imwer  in  liiis  land,  nur  never  had  bv  God's  li"*?- 

tlunfore  1  exlmrl  vnu  ail  liiat  vmi  diface  him  in  all  vour  irisic."* 

and  other  li«H»ks.  wIi.it  hr  i>  named  i»ope.  and  that  Vuu  shall  LiTe 

fn)ni  lieneetorth  no  eoiiti-lriiei'  ni»r  lru>:   in   him,  nor   iu  bis  B--* 

uoY  h  'iters  of  lard.-n,  wi.irii  ht  fiTrlinie  with  his  juggling  cas*.»  »■* 

biiniii:Lr  and  loi»^ii:'j^  in- >"i-i  ui;i<i  u-u  f'»r  ynur  money,  prom: s:-i 

vou,  liurrl'Die.  roru'i\e:.t  --<  i-i'  voiir  >iiis,  wln-re  of  truth  uu  luai:  rt3 

t\>r'.:i\e    >:ii<.    I'lit    Gi./l   i.i.!\  ;    :'.:..!    :il--.i   I  ha:    Vi-  K-ar    Hut   Lis  ^t*« 

liiiii:ilir.-l.i,  N  !■:"  I  \i-.'iii:ir;i...  .i:!  -ii   ^>v  iijti  r.l:e:it'!i.  \\>r  ihev  cji:--* 

hur:  Nt'ii:   l-ii!  1«  :   k-  p.;!  ^  mv  ci.ti-i' :.ee  an«l  tru>t  iu  our  Si^it-sr 

Ji-»u>  Ciiii>:.  whii'h  i>  g'  :.'. le  a;;ii  loxii::;,  and  rei]ULrotb  notliinj  ^•» 
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118  when  we  have  offended  him,  hut  that  we  should  repent  and  for- 
sake our  sins,  and  believe  steadfastly  that  he  is  Christ  the  Son  of 
the  Living  God,  and  that  he  died  for  our  sins,  and  so  forth  as  is 
contained  in  the  Credo ;  and  that  through  him  and  by  him,  and  by 
no  other,  we  shall  have  remission  of  our  sins  a  poena  et  culpd, 
according  to  his  promises  made  to  us  in  many  and  divers  places  of 
Scripture.  On  this  part  also  ye  shall  pray  for  the  prosperous  estate 
of  your  young  prince,  Edward,  with  all  other  the  king's  issue  and  pos- 
terity, and  for  all  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  especially  for  my 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  for  all  the  clergy,  and  namely,  for 
all  them  that  preacheth  the  Word  of  God  purely  and  sincerely.  On 
the  second  part  ye  shall  pray  for  all  earls,  barons,  lords,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  estate  of  the  Right  Hon.  Leonard  Grey,  lord  deputy 
of  the  land  of  Ireland,  and  for  all  them  that  be  of  the  king*s  most 
honourable  Council,  that  God  may  put  them  in  mind  to  give  such 
counsel  that  it  might  be  to  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  and 
wealth  of  the  land.  Ye  shall  also  pray  for  the  mayor  of  this  city 
and  his  brethren,  with  all  the  commonalty  of  the  same,  as  for  the 
parishioners  of  this  parish,  and  generally  for  all  the  temporality.  On 
the  third  part  ye  shall  pray  for  the  souls  that  be  departed  out  of  the 
world  in  the  faith  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which  sleep  in  rest 
and  peace,  that  they  may  rise  again,  and  reign  with  Christ  in 
eternal  life ;  for  these  and  for  grace  every  man  may  say  a  Pater 
Noster  and  an  Ave.'** 

The  mode  in  which  this  attempt  to  compel  the  clergy  .to  preach 
doctrines  which  they  did  not  believe  was  met  by  them  appears  from 
the  archbishop  to  the  Lord  Cromwell,  dated  the  8th  May,  1538  : — 
"  On  the  first  Sunday  in  May,  being  with  us  the  translation  of  St. 
Owen,  in  whose  church  a  prebendary  of  Sf.  Patrick's,  named 
Humphrey,  of  whose  nature  and  condition  I  have  partly  declared 
unto  your  lordship  heretofore,  the  very  occasion  and  author  of  the 
vilipension  and  contempt  that  I  am  in,  besides  discord  and  debate 
sown  between  me  and  my  friends  ;  this  man,  singing  high  mass  as 
that  day,  because  that  he  is  their  parson,  at  the  time  when  that  the 
beads  is  customarily  read,  after  the  form  and  manner  as  I  have  de- 
vised and  set  them  forth  for  all  curates,  he  himself  thought  scorn 

♦  State  Papers,  Ireland,  Vol.  II.,  Part  2,  p.  664. 
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to  read  them.  Wherefore  his  parish  priest,  acconlinir  nr/*'  1 « 
oath,  went  up  into  the  pulpit,  and  there  began  to  road  thf^n:  ":■ 
the  people.  He  had  unnethes  read  a  three  or  four  lines.  }  :;•  :  * 
parson  bepjan  the  preface,  and  the  choir  sunp:,  insonmrh  tin:  :\r 
beads  were  unbidden,  and  certain  of  the  parish  presented  i:  i*  ::.■ . 
Then  I  considered  this  man,  first  how  that  he  did  him^itlf  <::)l  • 
swear  unto  the  kinj^,  and  also  moved  other  the  same  ;  seeinj;;  L:m  i.- 
contemninjiij  my  articles  devised  for  the  furtherance  of  (lod'.-s  W.  ri 
and  the  advancement  of  our  sovcrcifjn's  title  of  fupremary,  i*::: 
one  of  my  chief  church,  promoted  also  within  the  city  so  luar  i.y.  : 
me,  I  could  no  less  do,  but  committed  him  unto  ward,  nntii  Ih^i-I 
further  of  the  kinp;'s  pleasure.  They  be  in  n  manner  a!l  a:  •.:• 
same  point  with  me.  There  is  an  twenty-eij^'ht  of  th'-m.  a:: 
amongst  them  all  there  is  not  three  learned  of  them,  nor  yo:  ^ci: » 
one  that  favourcth  God's  words.  Your  lordship  niipLt  ii«)  a  l'.»  i 
deed  to  have  a  little  thing  put  in  practice  with  them,  acii  :I.i:  :• 
de  non  idoneiit  remorendia,  else  it  is  but  vain  for  me  or  any  o:l-r 
to  take  pains  in  our  ])rince's  causes." 

The  mode  in  which  the  archbishop  preached   in  th**  cmulvt 
parts  of  his  diocese  is  equally  remarkable,  and  probably  tMp:a;!v  un- 
successful.    The  Council  write  from  Clonmel  to  Lord  Cn-m'TtH  -  : 
the  18th  January,  ir)31) : — **  It  may  please  the  same  to  U-  ajTir- 
tised  that  like  as  part   of  us  did  write  unto  vour  l«.»rd>i.ip  l-e!*  r^ 
Christmas  how  we  would  in  the  same  vacant  time  rt-pair  uii:o  iL'.!^ 
parts,  not  ()nly  for  jmblishjng  of  the  king's  injunctions,  sett in-r  for: h 
of  the  Word  of  (lod,  and  tlir  hinrf'a  sji]n'ewanf,  to::ether  wi:h  tie 
plucking  down  of  idols,  and  the  extinguishing  of  iilolatry.  ai.i  :" " 
Jiishnp  of  Romyii  autli'tritu,  hut  r//s'*  as  null  fnr  /rrr/ni-;  i-r*;/ ^  •>#' 
fruita  and  tictnifirth  jiart.  nitJt  nther  titr  k'ni'fs  m'rnn*'$  in  iheso  f-ur 
shires  al)0ve  the  Harrow,  as  keeping  of  sessions,  and  redress  of  :Lf 
people's  complaints  bore  ;  a(\'«»r.lin'_r  whereunto  we  resort«*J  fir?:  t  • 
Carlow,  where  tlie   lioril   .lames   i>utler  kept  his  Chrisimis.  »l: 
there  l)eiiii:  very  will  iiitirtaineil,   frt)m    tla-nct?  wo  went  to  K..- 
kennv,  where  we  were  no  Ie>s  lutrrtaiuid  i»v  the  Karl  of  Ormoni. 
Tliere,  on  Ntw  Yiar's  \h\\\  tlic  Arciibishop  of  Dublin  pri-ache'l  ii^* 
Wonl  ol*  C»ed,  Ijavini;  vi-rv   ^'oud  ai:«lieiiets   iMiblishinii  the  kic- » 
sai«l  iniiinetioiis.  aiiil  tlif  kiiiir's  iraiislatinn  of  the  Pater  .V  <V'. 
Ave  Mavia,  the  Articles  of  tiie  Faith   [qutire  the  Six  Anicic? . 
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Ten  Commandments,  in  English  ;  divers  papers  whereof  we 
vered  to  the  bishop  and  other  prelates  of  the  diocese,  com- 
iding  them  to  do  all  the  like  through  all  their  jurisdictions. 
J  morrow  after  we  kept  sessions  there,  when  were  put  to  exe- 
on  certain  malefactors,  some  for  felonies,  others  for  murders 
:hem  committed,  and  divers  other  things  presented  for  redress, 
ireof  process  is  directed  for  the  apprehending  the  oflFenders. 
{  Saturday  following  we  repaired  to  Ross.  There,  the  morrow 
r,  the  said  archbishop  preached,  which  done,  that  night  we 
t  to  Wexford,  where  the  same  archbishop  preached  on  the 
phany  day,  having  a  great  audience,  publishing  the  said  in- 
itions,  and  doing  all  things  there  as  we  did  at  Kilkenny.  The 
t  day  we  kept  the  sessions  there,  making  like  inquiry  as  we  did 
J^ilkenny,  and  some  malefactors  were  likewise  put  to  execution, 

divers  other  presentments  made  there.  And  the  Saturday  fol- 
ing  the  Epiphany  we  came  into  Waterford,  where  the  mayor 

his  brethren  during  our  abode  both  well  entertained  us,  and 
1  themselves  obediently  in  conforming  themselves  unto  our 
3rs  and  directions.  There  the  Sunday  my  lord  of  Dublin 
iched,  having  a  very  great  audience,  where  also  we  published 
king's  said  injunctions,  and  the  residue  of  his  pleasure  likewise, 
re  did  in  Kilkenny,  Ross,  and  Wexford.  The  day  following  we 
b  a  sessions  there,  both  for  the  shire  and  the  city,  where  was  put 
xecution  four  fellows,  accompanied  with  another  thief,  a  friar, 
m  among  the  residue  we  commanded  to  be  hanged  in  his  habit, 

so  to  remain  upon  the  gallows  for  a  mirror  to  all  other  his 
hren  to  live  truly.'** 

Could  a  country  be  evangelised  by  a  progress  which  equally 
mbled  a  gaol  delivery  and  an  episcopal  visitation,  wherein  the 
ibishop  and  hangman  played  their  part  alternately  ?    What  men 

suiTendered  the  opinions  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up 
Q  the  command  of  a  distant  sovereign,  or  the  ipse  dixit  of  a 
ign  archbishop  ?  Yet  no  arguments  were  addressed  to  the 
lie  except  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  authority  of  the  English 
rersities,  and  charges  authenticated  by  the  archiepiscopal  seal, 
he  Catholics  had  cause  to  complain  of  the  measures  of  the 

♦  State  Papers,  Vol.  III.,  Part  3,  Ireiand,  p.  111. 
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archbishop,  double  reason  of  complaint  had  all  trae  reformen 
against  him  ;  he  lowered  the  position  of  the  Chnreh,  necepud  the 
office  of  a  mere  hireling  of  the  Crown,  inyohed  the  progress  cf  tk« 
Reformation  with  that  of  English  influence,  rendered  the  nttioD 
hostile  to  Lutheran  doctrines,  and  prejudiced  the  people  apisfis 
the  preaching  of  Protestantism.  He  was  the  model  of  the  biihopi 
of  the  Tudor  period,  who  involved  their  Church  in  difficalties  and 
discredit,  from  which  neither  the  learning  of  an  Usher  nor  saintir 
life  of  a  Bedel  could  extricate  it. 

The  position  of  Archbishop  Browne  and  his  school  is  iairiT 
described  by  ^Ir.  Brewer : — *'  In  vain  the  highest  ecclesiasdol 
preferments  in  Ireland  were  offered  to  the  most  able  and  ancoo* 
promising  advocates  of  the  new  doctrine  [ted  quart).  Few  is 
number,  unaided  by  their  clergy,  coldlj*  supported  in  general  br 
the  deputy,  the  cardinal  doctrine  (the  royal  saprcnucy)  fell  od- 
hceded  from  the  lips  of  a  few  right  reverend  preachers.  Received 
with  menaces  and  defiance  even  in  the  Cathedral  of  Dublin, 
guarded  as  it  was  by  the  deputy  and  his  soldiers,  it  fcnnd  no 
hearers  beyond  those  walls ;  it  made  no  proselytes.  Sick  of  ll» 
fruitless  attempt,  Protestant  bishops  yielded  to  the  storm  of  oppo- 
sition they  encountered,  and  either  were  silent  altogether,  or  oniy 
roused  into  occasional  exertion  by  a  sharp  rebuke  from  England. 

"The  letters  of  lirowne,  the  Archbishop  of  Dablio,  an  actiw 
promoter  of  Protestant  doctrine  {qncere)^  furnish  a  most  curioiis  aiii 
striking  illustration  of  this  subject.  Originally  an  AngnstiniaD 
friar  and  Provincial  of  his  order,  Browne  had  embraced  the  Re- 
formation. Supported  mainly  by  Cromwell,  Browne  bad  taka 
possession  of  his  diocese  with  a  fixed  resolution  to  denounce  the 
ancient  religion  and  the  orders  in  which  he  had  been  bronghl  ^ 
Such  a  task  wouhl  have  been  formidable  to  a  man  of  greater  pn- 
dcnce,  forbearance,  and  wisdom  than  Browne.  He  soon  pC 
involved  in  disputes  with  his  clergy,  in  disputes  with  the  lori 
deputy,  in  dispiit<s  with  Dr.  Staples,  the  Bishop  of  Meath*  tk 
only  other  vi^^orous  champion  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  Ifdioi 
besides  himself.  l>ut  even  he  felt  after  a  time  the  enertating  ii* 
iluence  of  his  position  ;  and  resolute  and  active  as  he  was,  he  bifiB 
to  told  his  arms.^     Nor  wi-re  the  inferior  clergy  qaalified  by  their 

•  Carcw  Papers,  Vol.  II.,  p.  19. 
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ning,  zeal,  or  ability,  to  supply  the  defects  of  their  superiors ; 
ing  the  latter  years  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  at  the  commencement 
illizabeth's  reign,  many  of  the  clergy  of  England  had  been  de- 
ed of  their  livings ;  very  few  of  the  more  eligible  in  point  of 
-als  or  learning  were  likely  to  expatriate  themselves,  and  accept 
efices  in  Ireland.  There  was  nothing  in  the  state  of  the 
ntry,  still  less  in  the  provision  made  for  the  spiritual  wants  of 
pie,  to  induce  men  to  sacrifice  utility,  comfort,  ease,  and  society 
bome,  for  missionary  exertions  among  the  native  or  Anglican 
h  ;  for  this  service  the  English  Church  had  no  class  of  men  like 
friars ;  none  who,  devoted  to  peril,  hardship,  and  poverty,  were 
ing  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  an  arduous  service  with  the  same 
[,  fearlessness,  and  self-denial,  as  did  these  barefooted  emissaries 
he  pope.  Certain  it  is,  whatever  be  the  eause^  that  the  mis- 
lary  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Bome  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
absence  of  that  spirit  at  the  new  birth  and  infant  career  of  Pro- 
antism  (in  Ireland) ;  consequently,  as  the  new  faith  was  rarely 
*e  found  among  the  native  Irish,  those  of  the  clergy  in  England 
i  could  be  induced  to  take  livings  in  Ireland  were  neither  the 
,  nor  the  most  eligible  for  the  task.     Either  they  were  men  wha 

no  sufficient  recommendation  for  character  or  attainments  to 
^eed  in  England;  or,  dissatisfied  with  the  English  hierarchy 
the  discipline  of  the  English  Church,  they  carried  with  them 
e  religious  zeal  than  discretion  into  their  new  sphere  of  action, 
were  the  least  fitted  to  propagate  their  faith  among  their  new 
refractory  flocks.*** 

Meanwhile  the  pope  kept  up  his  claim  to  the  supremacy  of 
Church,  by  appointing  bishops  to  Irish  sees.  To  judge  of  the 
tion  of  such  appointees,  it  must  be  remembered  that  neither 
theory  of  the  Church  of  Rome  nor  the  government  of  the 
ors  could  admit  the  possibility  of  dissent.  As  there  could 
mi  one  king,  it  seemed  to  bpth  that  there  could  be  but  one 
irch  in  the  State,  and  one  bishop  in  each  diocese.  The  bishop 
Dinted  by  the  king  was  not  merely  the  spiritual  head. of  those 

believed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  over  which  he  pre* 

♦  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  23. 
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sided,  but  the  sole  legitimate  bead  of  all  the  Chri^tiaLs  :i  Ls 
diocese,  the  sole  centre  from  which  flowed  the  suci-c^-iju  v..  &.1 
priests,  and  sanction  and  authority  to  sacraments — ajuLv  tx> 
cising  a  definite  jurisdiction  according  to  canon,  ai:d  di»in.L*;r.j. :? 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  pardons,  licences,  and  disf«  L-a:.  :.•. 
An  Anglican,  Greek,  and  Roman  bishop  can,  and  low  .<:':».::  :  . 
coexist  in  the  same  diocese,  because  thev  tacillv  adnii:  :L.i:  '.l-  • 
jurisdictions  are  quite  independent  of  each  other,  and  t\trc>-  ;  .: 
distinct  spheres.  Such  an  idea  would  have  seemed  ex:r;iTu._-A:.:  : 
the  members  of  either  Church  in  the  sixteenth  ct-nturv.  T..-r 
could  be  but  one  bishop,  and  he  must  be  appointed  by  ci::.,  r  i.  :.: 
or  pope.  The  bishop  of  the  weaker  party  wouUl  havt:  r-Vt::  :.•- 
treated  as  a  heretic  or  traitor.  Although  some  collirii'^::?  U :T:r: 
the  conflicting  claims  of  rival  bishops  occurred  in  t!if  r<  ..•:. 
Henry,  as  notably  in  the  See  of  Clonfert,  no  great  dil*u*u".:y  i-  - 
from  this  cause;  the  Roman  aspirants  to  Sees  wvre  no*,  u-:  !•.> 
ported  by  the  physical  force  of  any  Continental  GovurnnicL:.  j:  : 
did  not  come  into  serious  conflict  with  the  English  t.'Xtc:::ivt .  T-- 
attempts  of  the  Contincntiil  CathoHcs  to  maintain  thtir  Ci.-rv L  :- 
Ireland  at  the  risk  of  civil  war,  such  as  thai  of  the  Bisi:vP  ■. :  M': 
in  155^S,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  seriously  reuewt-d  af'.i-r  :-r 
great  submission  of  the  chiefs  in  15-12;  and  the  acU\e  uii-.-.v  - 
in  ecclesiastical  mattt-rs  otYorcd  to  the  •'overnmeut  of  Hciirv  VIII. 
during  the  lattir  luriod  of  his  rtign  was  ft-t-blo  and  iL?:.-.- 
iicant. 

Thus  the  Protestant  K[»iscopal  Church  was  planted  ii:  I.--. at:. 
not  by  any  Irish  party,  nor  for  the  benelil  of  any  Irisih  ji^;. 
nor  with  rel'erenee  to  Irisii  interests,  but  as  a  portion  if  *-* 
policy  of  England,  for  the  jirtitection  of  England,  and  •$  jun  ' 
the  «rreat  scluiiie  of  Aiiirlieising  this  count rv.  The  nitrii?  i^i 
demerits  of  the  e>tal»ii>linuiit  belong  to  England  ah>Ci\  Nj 
Irish  party  can  elaini  tlit-  .L.'h»ry,  or  should  sutler  rt-tribuiija  V' 
the  failure. 

Duriu''  the  riii^n  of  llenrv  VIII.,  an-l  for  manv  voars  after,  ti* 
Church  thus  eslablislied  nriintainr«l  its  position.  Il  was  lo:  y' 
assailed  bv  anv  ii  liginiis  lUeniv,  i»r  endangered  bv  funi^ni  i-'*'" 
feronce.      J'lie    native  chiefs    had    been    conciliated;    aud  wiii^'*' 
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iheir  initiatiye,  as  yet,  no  movement  could  be  attempted  against 
the  Government.  The  effects  of  a  generally  conciliatory  civil  policy 
ooonterbalanced  the  evil  results  of  ill-conceived  ecclesiastical 
legislation.^ 

[*  For  a  more  full  account  of  the  English  Bishops  in  Ireland  and  their 
proceedings,  see  Bagwell,  Ireland  under  Vie  Tudors,  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  XY.] 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  XIV. 


As  the  king  had  nominated  to  bishoprics  and  other  ecelenastieal  digni- 
ties, the  change  produced  by  the  aboUtion  of  the  papal  institatioo  lo 
them  did  not  appear  so  important  then  as  it  was  in  principle,  or  ••  a 
appears  now  to  Roman  Catholics  accustomed  to  a  volantaiy  Chntk 
free  from  all  State  control,  and  looking  back  on  the  stmgi^ei  ml 
discussions  of  the  subsequent  times. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  bulk  of  the  French  people,  and  a  laqe 
portion  of  the  French  clergy,  accepted  the  '*  Civil  Constitotion  of  tin 
Clergy,"  established  by  the  decrees  of  the  National  Assembly  in  17901 
and  that  the  pious  Louis  XVI.  assented  to  these  decreet*  althoofh 
condemned  by  the  pope,  and  afterwards  abandoned  by  Napoleon, 
he  re-established  Catholicity  in  France  by  the  Concordat,  just 
Gardiner,  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  abandoned  the  royal 
of  which  he  had  been  a  supporter  at  an  earlier  period. 


CHAPTEE    XV. 


THE   REIGN  OF  EDWABD  TI. 

PON  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  power  passed  into  the  bands  of 
the  new  nobility  under  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  This  party 
possessed  neither  the  power  nor  prestige  necessary  to  enable 
1  to  continue  the  policy  of  the  late  king.  Unable  to  mediate 
een  religious  parties,  now  freed  from  the  control  of  a  strong- 
id  ruler,  they  were  forced  to  elect  which  of  the  contending 
ons  they  should  adopt  as  their  allies,  and  use  as  their  sup- 
ers. This  could  not  be  doubtful,  even  if  they  had  had  a  liberty 
loice.  The  Catholic  party  were  intimately  connected  with  the 
mobility,  and  could  not  have  felt  aught  save  hostility  towards 
men  who  had  been  the  agents  in  the  dissolution  of  the  monas* 
iS,  and  participated  in  the  confiscation  of  their  estates.  The 
rmers  were  eager  to  carry  their  views  into  action ;  they  had  seen 
progress  of  reform  stopped  short  with  the  abolition  of  the 
il  supremacy,  the  most  offensive  doctrines  of  the  old  Church 
reed  by  the  Six  Articles,  and  those  who  ventured  to  preach  the 
rines  of  the  Gospel,  as  then  confessed  in  Germany,  executed  as 
itics. 

A.  tacit,  but  firm  alliance  was  formed  between  the  Government 
the  innovating  party — an  alliance  discreditable,  and  for  some 
3  ruinous  to  both  ;  for,  as  usual  in  all  revolutions,  the  moderate 
\  disappeared,  and  the  conduct  of  affairs  passed  into  the  hands 
he  more  violent  and  reckless.  Among  the  ruling  faction  the 
iQ  of  Somerset  was  the  only  man  capable  of  high  aspirations 
noble  views,  and  even  he  was  guilty  of  scandalous  acts  of 
•aggrandisement  and   peculation ;  his  auocesscur,  the  I>iike  of 
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Northnmberlandy  though  his  letters  are  staffed  foil  of  reli|^ 
Bentiments,  was,  of  all  English  statesmen^  one  of  the  most  do- 
creditable ;  they  had  all  profited  largely  by  the  eonfiseatkm  of 
Church  property ;  by  enclosures,  and  their  management  of  that 
new  estates,  they  had  oppressed  and  exasperated  the  pcasantn; 
and  their  real  aim  was  but  to  retain  what  Uiey  had  aeqoiied,  sal 
to  acquire  as  much  more  as  possible  daring  their  eontinoanee  is 
power. 

The  reforming  party  had  passed  out  of  the  control  of  their  wan 
moderate  and  honest  leaders ;  and,  in  entire  contradiction  to  thi 
policy  of  the  late  king,  desired  not  to  maintain  the  old  state  of 
things  with  as  little  change  as  possible,  bat  to  break  off  froa 
Catholic  Europe,  and  to  bring  the  Church  of  England  into  eoo- 
nexion  with  the  school  of  Geneya — ^to  bring  the  Church  iats 
connexion  with  Geneva,  not  to  win  over  the  people  to  that  doctrinf ; 
for,  as  all  others  of  that  age,  they  did  not  admit  the  poaaibility  of 
dissent,  and  sought  to  make  the  Church  of  the  nation  a  Choick 
framed  after  their  own  opinions  and  speculations — a  project  to  bt 
accomplished  in  England  by  the  exercise  of  the  royal  anpiemicy 
and  Acts  of  Parliament.  When  both  parties  were  destined  ahff- 
natoly  to  disgust  and  exasperate  the  nation,  it  was  fortunate  for 
the  cause  of  reform  that  this  role  fell  first  to  ita  promoteis,  sal 
that  their  follies  and  violences  were  eclipsed  by  the  Catholics  ia 
the  succeeding  reign.  The  state  of  affairs  in  England  nnder  tluf 
government  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Froude  i^--**  A  general  oidv 
had  prohibited  all  preaching  except  under  a  license  from  thi 
Government,  and  a  set  of  noisy  declaimers,  avant^amrient  *>  thij 
called  themselves,  of  the  Crown — first  to  cxy  for  refonn,  while 
reform  was  in  the  ascendant,  first  to  fly  or  apoctatiae  in  limt  if 
danger — made  a  circuit  of  the  towns  and  parishes  ezmnplad  kom 
the  operation  of  the  statute.  The  sacrament  of  the  ahar  vss 
called  the  sacrament  of  the  halter.  With  pleasantry  of  this  sori* 
acting  as  an  additional  stimulant  on  the  visitation,  tha 
provoked  a  rising  in  Cornwall  in  1548,  and  a  Royal 
William  Bod}*,  was  murdered  in  a  church.  But  a  prieal  who  111 
been  concerned  in  it  was  hanged  and  quartered  at  RmithlaUt  ^ 
twenty-eight  other  persons  were  put  to  death  in  erani  parts  if 
the  country,  and  the  riot  was  appeased.    The 
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Qong  the  people.  Spoliation  and  reformation  were  going* 
land;  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  well  contented 
time  to  OYorthrow^  bind^  and  strip  the  haughty  Church 
d  trampled  on  them  for  centuries ;  and  they  let  pass,  not 
'emonstrance^  but  without  determined  opposition^  the  out- 
)n  the  creed  of  the  people,  which,  in  the  recoil  of  feeling, 
OYoke  so  fearful  a  retribution.  Among  the  leading  Protes- 
logians  Lutheranism  was  melting  gradually  away.  Granmer, 
)  backwardness  the  letters  of  the  ultra  party,  during  the 
of  Edward's  reign,  contain  abundant  proofs,  was  gradually 
bo  the  argument  of  Bidley.  Latimer,  who  cared  compara^ 
le  for  doctrinal  questions — whose  whole  conception  of  the* 
ion  was  not  so  much  an  improyement  of  speculatiTe 
I  a  practical  return  to  obedience  and  the  fear  of  God — wacK 
icult  to  move  than  Granmer,  but  he  too  was  giving  way."* 
le  Galvin  was  anxious  to  offer  his  advice.  ^'  As  I  under- 
y  lord,"  writes  he  to  the  Protector,  "  you  have  two  kinds- 
sers  against  the  king  and  the  estates  of  the  realm :  the  one 
ical  people,  who,  under  colour  of  the  Gospel,  would  set  all 
ion  ;  the  others  are  stubborn  people  in  the  superstition  of 
ihrist  of  Bome."  Having  sketched  a  plan  for  the  orgamsa-- 
he  Ghurch,  and  assured  him  that  moderation  was  of  all- 

be  avoided,  he  proceeds  : — **  It  will  be  said  that  we  mart' 
our  neighbours'  weaknesses — that  great  changes  are  not- 
be  borne.     That  were  to  be  suffered  in  worldly  affidrs, 
is  lawful  for  the  one  to  give  place  to  the  other,  and  to- 
his  right  thereby  to  purchase  peace ;  but  it  is  not  like  in 
lUal  rule  of  Ghrist.     There  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
1.     We  must  hold  by  the  maxim  that  the  reformation  of 
rch  is  a  work  of  His  hands.     Wherefore,  in  this  matter 
it  let  themselves  be  governed  by  Him.     In  reforming  His 
»r  in  keeping  it,  He  will  proceed  in  a  wonderful  &shion, 

to  men ;  wherefore,  to  distrain  to  the  measure  of  our 
idiugs  the  Reformation,  which  ought  to  be  godly»  and  to 
>  the  earth  and  the  world  that  that  is  heavenly,  is  to  no 

[rish  policy  to  be  pursued  by  such  a  Government  may  be 

♦  Froude,  VoL  V.,  p.  d7. 
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easily  anticipated.  In  civil  affairs  the  traditionary  policj  of  ii- 
late  king  was  followed,  with  the  good  results  which  mi^ii*.  'tiw 
been  anticipated  from  its  conciliatory  character,  aIihou;:h  ;:  ni* 
varied  by  fitful  acts  of  rigour,  and  strange  expedients  fjr  n;-.--: 
the  revenue;  in  religious  matters  constant  efforts,  not  mtrtij  ;. 
repel  the  pope*s  supremacy,  and  reform  the  Church  a^  i:  s:-.-^:. 
but  to  alter  it  altogether,  both  in  its  ritual  and  doctrine. 

Sir  A.  St.  Legcr  remained  for  some  short  time  after  the  do&:h 
of  Henry  VIII.  as  lord  deputy,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  >.: 
Edward  Bellingham.  In  August,  1550,  St.  Leger  was  repLco:  .1 
office,  but  was  in  1551  superseded  by  Sir  James  Cr*.'f:.  Ti: 
appointment  of  these  several  deputies  indicates  changes  in  il/t 
English  policy ;  St.  Leger  representing  conciliation,  his  t»u  •-:- 
cessors  vigour. 

Sir  E.  Bellingham  was  a  distinguished  miiitan-  officer.  Ucu:- 
mined  not  merely  to  rule,  but  to  govern,  and  to  govern,  not  uitrt.i 
the  inhabitants,  but  the  Government  itself  of  the  countrv.    I*d«*;ij 
beyond  the  limits  which  the  policy  of  Henry  Vlil.  had  truce  J  t-:: 
for  its  action,  he  was  resolute  to  put  down  all  disturbances,  ilj 
sought  to  bridle  the  remote  districts  by  military  expedients  ;  a*,  dc 
same  time  he  was  honourably  distinguished  by  rigid  justice  u*  ill 
men,  courtesy  to  honest  ecclesiastical  opi>onents,  and  i^erft-ci  free- 
dom from  any  desire  of  personal  profit.    His  character  isidTu'jn:ij 
given    by  the  author  of  the   15ook  of  Howth  : — **  After  him  S-' 
Edward  Bollingliame^  a  good  man,  a  very  true  payer  of  all  mec 
and  never  took  anything  but  that  he   paid  for  ;  and  in  his  umt 
Afale  (Ollaly)  and  Lexe  was  won,  and  a  strong  fort  was  ba;Iai\l  - 
every  of  them  ;  and  afti?r  being  sent  for  into  England  [he]  lbe« 
died.      This  man   hail  eessos  Wi>rse  than  Selingere  ;    but  for  ha 
own  horses  wholly  was  kept  in  his  own  stables,  and  paid  for  ali  be 
took,  and  was  a  true-dealing  man.     He  could  not  have  bide  Itliitj 
the  cry  of  the  poor.     Hi-  never  in  his  time  took  anything  of  any  nuB 
but  that  he  truly  paid  for  ;  he  ware  ever  his  harness,  and  so  di J  iii 
those  who  he  like<l  of."* 

The  death  of  Jleiirv  VUI.  had  naturallv  disturbed  the  sta*.«  <A 
Ireland.     A    French    inva^ion    was    anticipated,    and    the  Frefics 

•  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  II..  p.  xci. 
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leut  kept  up  a  correspondenoe  with  the  disaffiBeted.  The 
I  infested  with  pirates.  Emissaries,  French,  Scotch,  and  re- 
litted  about,  and  it  appeared  as  if  at  any  moment  a  geaepwl 
.tion  might  have  ensued.  Whether  the  danger  was  real  or 
J,  the  deputy's  whole  standing  force  was  only  900  men  $A 
d  800  light  horse ;  and  with  these  he  not  only  maintained 
ion,  but  occupied  and  held  more  military  points  in  Jbhe 
lan  had  been  attempted  by  any  previous  governor.  He 
he  coast  of  pirates^  cut  passes  through  the  woods,  fortified 
planted  garrisons  in  Boscommon,  Locale,  and  Cork.  He 
ite  a  letter  such  as  the  following  to  the  Earl  of  Thomond^ 
r  assured  friend  warns  you,  if  you  list  so  to  take  it.  Of 
thing  I  will  assure  you,  that  those  that  will  most  entice 
bke  other  men's  causes  in  hand  will  be  the  first  that  shall 
I  if  ye  have  need.  As  heretofore  I  have  declared  unto  you, 
er  he  be  that  shall,  with  manifest  invasion,  enter,  bom, 
joy  the  king's  people,  I  will  no  more  suffer  it  than  to 
heart  torn  out  of  my  body.  When  the  king's  suhjeots 
such  offences,  they  are  traitors  and  rebels,  and  so  I  will 
1  and  use  them.  My  lord,  this  privilege  I  challenge  on 
;,  my  master."  He  had  sufficient  self-confidence  to  die^ 
le  traditional  leaning  upon  the  house  of  Butler ;  he  objeeted 
oung  chief  of  that  house  being  sent  over  to  IcelaQd  to 
the  English  power.  Authority,  it  was  thought,  would  not 
xie  without  him.  ''  I  pray  God,"  continued  Bellinghain^ 
these  eyes  of  mine  should  be  shut  up  than  it  should  hH 
rue,  or  that  during  the  time  of  my  deputation  I  should  not 
lorse  boy  sent  from  me  to  do  as  much  as  any  should  do, 
ight  not  good  authority  with  him,  how  great  soever  they 
:h6  land.  I  will  not  say  it  shall  be  the  first  day,  but  in 
ae,  Ood  willing,  it  shall  be  done  with  ease,  a  duty,  that 
gentleness  I  require  touching  the  king's  afiiEtirs,  it  be  taken 
[bed  as  a  commandment."'^ 

lad  no  intention  of  modifying  his  views,  or  restricting  his 
3  meet  the  wishes  of  the  English  executive.  **  I  am,"  he 
t  your  honourable  lordships'  commandment,  as  Bellingham, 

•  Froude,  VoL  V.,  p.  il6. 
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as  much  as  any  servant  you  have  ;  but  in  respect  I  am  the  king's 
deputy,  your  good  lordships  may  determine  surely  that  I  will  Lt^e 
none  exempt  from  my  authority  in  Ireland*8  ground,  lut  «•■:* 
against  my  will."*  In  the  same  letter  ho  urges  Warwick  to  <;tinl 
his  good  lord  :  "  That  all  men  hero  may  know  I  am  the  klzz* 
deputy,  so  that  they  shall  think,  when  they  have  my  favours,  tbin.T 
go  well  with  them,  and  the  contrary  when  they  have  them  no;."* 

He  treated  with  supreme  contempt  the  official  clique,  ltd.  u 
usual,  by  the  chancellor,  Alen,  who,  though  unable  to  attack  h;« 
private  character  or  abilities,  abused  him,  as  they  did  all  hoce*: 
deputies,  behind  his  back.  **My  lord  deputy,"  writes  Alen,  "J 
the  best  man  of  war  that  ever  I  saw  in  Ireland,  having,  since  hii 
coming  hither,  done  more  service  to  the  king  than  was  done — if:e: 
the  repressing  of  the  Geruldines — in  all  the  kinc^*R  father's  life- 
time, notwithstanding  all  his  charges."  Nevertheless,  the  cbii- 
cellor  complained  :— **  It  is  as  well  to  have  no  Council.  He  Jvtb 
all  himself,  and  no  man  dare  say  the  contrary,  except  sometimes 
little  I,  and  that  seldom.  Nay,  ho  saith  at  times  that  the  kic: 
hath  not  so  great  an  enemy  in  Ireland  as  the  Council  is ;  acJ  i: 
they  were  hanged,  it  were  a  good  turn.  Sometimes,  when  he  com* 
mitteth  a  man  in  anger  to  ward,  he  will  say  :  *  Content  thyself,  for 
I  do  no  worse  to  thee  than  I  will  to  the  best  of  the  Council,  if  h< 
displease  me.*  "t 

In  1549  he  was  recalled,  and  shortlv  after  died.  Fortuntt*!^, 
perhaps,  for  himself,  recalled  ;  for  it  is  to  be  inquired  whether, 
with  all  his  ability  and  energy,  ho  could  have  met  with  coDtiniMJ 
success — in  fact,  whether  he  had  succeeded.  A  vigorous  policy  i* 
wholly  useless,  unless  it  loads  to  a  condition  of  things  in  whiA 
itself  becomes  unnecessary.  Any  man  can  govern  by  martial  li». 
The  statesman  governs  so  as  to  make  martial  law  anncctsstrj. 
Cowloy,  the  great  advocate  for  rigour,  thought  that  the  Bubjagilic-n 
of  Ireland  was  almost  accomplished,  and  says: — "  The  kinghanc; 
a  force  in  each  quarter  of  the  country,  will  they  or  nill  they,  the 
people  must  obey ;  and  if  only  they  could  now  be  also  put  trom 


•  Cari'w  MSS.,  Vol.  II.,  j».  Ixxxviii. 
+  Froudo,  Vol.  v.,  J),  410. 
I  Ibid.,  p.  418. 
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idleness — if  they  could  be  compelled  to  inhabit  and  fall  to  hus- 
bandry, to  put  away  their  assemblies  in  harness,  and  take  delight 
in  wealth  and  quiet,  Ireland,  in  a  little  time,  would  be  as  obedient 
and  quiet  as  Wales."* 

But,  in  fact,  the  chiefs  who,  in  the  late  reign,  under  Sir  A.  St. 
Leger,  had  entered  into  no  conspiracies,  were  all  in  combination  to 
break  out  upon  the  first  opportunity.     The  fair  appearance  of  order 
merely  concealed  renewed  discontent  and  exasperation.     ''  I  asked 
the  earl  what  should  be  the  cause  of  so  great  a  combination  of  the 
wild  Irish,  and  how  long  since  the  same  had  commenced.     Where- 
unto  he  said,  the  same  conspiracy  was  concluded  amongst  them 
above  a  year  past,  only  in  the  dread  of  the  late  deputy,  which,  with 
his  rough  handling  of  them,  put  them  in  such  dispair  as  they  all 
conspired  to  join  against  him.     To  some  others  of  Council,  which 
I  heard  not,  he  added  the  matter  of  religion.     But  for  my  part, 
beside  these  causes,  I  judge  they  will  the  rather  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  execute  their  malice,  hearing  not  only  of  the  continuance 
of  the  outward  wars  and  loss  of  our  forts,  and  specially  of  the  late 
civil  displeasures  in  England,  but  also  hope  and  comfort  and  aid 
of  the  Scots,  promised,  as  it  is  said>  by  the  blind  bishop  that  came 
from  Scotland  out  of  Rome.^f 

To  Sir  £.  Bellingham  the  soldier  succeeded  St.  Leger  the  poli- 
tician, ready  to  carry  out  the  views  of  any  Government  who  ap- 
pointed him  in  religious  matters,  an  adiaphorist,  equally  willing  to 
introduce  the  English  service,  or  re-establish  the  mass,  but  ever 
adverse  to  violent  measures,  believing  peace  to  be  more  economical 
than  war,  conciliation  more  effective  than  coercion — desirous  to  see 
the  English  supremacy  established  rather  by  winning  over  the 
chiefs  than  by  humbling  them,  or  by  convulsive  efforts  to  enforce 
obedience. 

Sir  J.  Croft,  his  successor,  was  required  rather  to  use  vigour  in 
enforcing  religious  reforms,  than  in  maintaining  the  civil  authority ; 
in  the  temper  of  his  Government  he  followed  the  poUcy  of  his 
predecessor. 

♦  Froude,  Vol.  V.,  p.  41.  [Bagwell,  Ireland  under  ihe  Tudors,  Vol.  1., 
p.  344.] 

t  Froude,  VoL  V.,  p.  421.  Waucop  appointed  Archbishop  of  Armagh  by 
the  Pope. 
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Mr.  Froude  would  represent  the  eondition  of  Ireland  tftcr  the 
recall  of  Bellingbam  to  have  been  utterly  disorganised.  "  Sir  L 
BcUingham  had  shown  the  Irish  one  aspect  of  English  administn- 
tion.  The  home  Government  was  preparing  to  show  them  another. 
The  seed  was  sown,  and  the  harvest  would  be  certain,  and  not  £ir 
distant.  It  would  not,  however,  be  gathered  in  bj  Sir  A.  Sc. 
Leger,  whose  footing  in  the  now  swollen  waters  was  almost  is- 
stantly  lost."* 

That  the  government  of  St.  Leger  and  Croft  was  a  failnre  ii 
absolutely  contradicted  by  the  detailed  report  of  Sir  Thomu 
Cusacke,  to^bo  referred  to  hereafter.  The  instructions  to  both  St 
Leger  and  Croft,  which  are  almost  identical,  involve  a  reveiul  of 
the  policy  of  Bellingbam.  They  were  directed  to  set  forth  God*f 
service  according  to  the  ordinances  in  English  or  Irish,  as  moi: 
convenient ;  to  see  the  laws  uprightly  administered  ;  to  enforce  it* 
efficient  performance  of  their  duty  by  the  officials  ;  to  get  the  ponf 
and  havens  into  the  hands  of  Government;  to  give  straight  order 
for  the  punishment  of  offenders ;  to  favour  the  obedient ;  to  redivfs 
wrongs  ;  to  study  the  commonwealth  of  the  people  ;  to  make  search 
for  mines  ;  to  lot  the  royal  farms  on  twenty-one  years'  leases ;  to 
search  out  for  timber  nigh  to  the  harbours ;  to  practise  that  ths 
inhabitants  of  the  seaports  might  begin  to  fortify  their  towns;  to 
take  orders  for  the  full  and  complete  possession  of  Leii  and 
Offaly,  and  to  lot  the  land  in  twenty-one  years'  leases ;  to  tab 
steps  for  the  completion  of  the  castles  and  manors  then  existing  or 
in  process  of  erection  ;  to  endeavour  to  reduce  that  part  of  the  iaad 
called  Leinstor,  whore  dwelt  the  Kavanaghs,  Tooles,  and  Bymei- 
Thcre  was  no  discretion  given  to  continue  the  posting  of  ganuoot 
in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  the  cutting  of  passes  or  violcat 
measnros  against  distant  chiefs.  The  English  Government  taritlf 
directed  the  schemes  of  Sir  E.  Bellingbam  to  be  abandoned.  TV 
outlvin*'  rrairisons  which  had  been  established  were  a  cause  of  irri« 
tation,  not  of  security.  Their  wages  foil  in  arrear ;  there  cooU 
have  been  no  revenue  in  Ireland  to  maintain  them;  they  wert 
mutinous  and  ]>rnilig:ite  :  the  garrison  of  Athlone  plundered  Cloo- 
macnuise,  and  Krcroton  in  Locale  gut  into  collision  with  Tjrooc- 

•  Froude,  Vol.  V.,  p.  424. 
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The  death  of  Bellingham  anticipated  a  necessary  recall,  and  the 
olicy  of  Henry  VIII.  had  to  be  again  resumed.* 

That  peace  should  have  been  maintained  during  the  rest  of  this 
eign  is  the  more  remarkable  since  the  English  portion  of  Ireland 
ras  reduced  to  the  utmost  confusion  and  distress  by  the  extreme 
epreciation  of  the  coinage  introduced  by  the  English  Oovemment, 
o  excessive  that  in  the  year  1551-52  the  prices  of  all  articles 
cabled — an  evil  for  which  Northumberland  had  no  remedy  saye 
he  stripping  of  the  churches  of  their  jewels,  and  the  disbanding  of 
he  soldiers,  if  pay  could  not  be  had  for  them ;  and  subsequently 
he  importing  of  German  Protestants,  who  turned  out  *'  idle  yaga- 
ondSy  not  worth  their  keep,"  to  work  the  mines  of  Wicklow.t 
?he  Irish  chiefs,  except  the  O'Connors  and  O'Mores,  who  were 
«ing  gradually  dispossessed  by  English  settlers,  must  have  had  but 
ittle  cause  of  complaint,  when  they  allowed  a  Government  so 
efenceless  to  remain  unassailed. 

The  religious  measures  taken  in  this  reign  were  more  important 
ban  the  civil.  The  reforming  efforts  of  Archbishop  Browne,  and 
he  Bishop  of  Meath,  seem  to  have  relaxed  towards  the  conclusion 
f  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  St.  Leger,  in  the  end  of  1549,  in- 
arms the  Council  that  there  had  been  but  one  sermon  made  in  the 
ountry  for  three  years,  and  that  by  the  Bishop  of  Meath.t  The 
Protestantism  and  loyalty  of  Browne  himself  appeared  to  be  open  to 
nspicion.  The  party  which  succeeded  to  power  naturally  desired 
o  extend  to  Ireland  the  religious  policy  introduced  into  England  ; 
^at  the  extent  of  the  alterations  and  mode  of  their  introduction, 
luring  the  early  part  of  the  reign,  are  diflScult  to  ascertain.  No 
i^arliament  sat  in  Ireland  from  1543  to  1556,  and  therefore  no 
tatutes  were  passed  to  regulate  the  doctrine  or  formularies  of  the 
3hurch  ;  the  English  Liturgy  was  not  introduced  until  1551 ;  and 
n  the  meanwhile,  as  under  the  late  king,  the  Church  must  have 
^ntinued  without  any  alteration,  except  the  introduction  of  the 
loctrine  of  the  royal  supremacy,  and  the  test  of  orthodoxy  must  have 
[>een,  as  in  England,  the  Six  Articles  of  1589. 

[*  See  Bagwell,  Ireland  wider  the  Tudora,  Book  1,  p.  344.] 
[t  The  mines  referred  to  here  were  the  silver  mines  at  Clonmines,  in  the 
County  of  Wexford,  mentioned  ante^  p.  17.] 
X  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  198. 
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Sir  E.  Bellinf];bam  is  stated  to  have  gone  the  rij^bt  waj  f : 
**  the  setting  forth  of  God's  Wonl,"  and  promptly  checkv  i  anj 
priest,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Fitzirilliam,  *'  who  escite<l  or  *::rrri 
up  sedition  among  the  king's  faithful  and  Christian  subject-! : "'  -r. 
towards  even  those  who  objected  to  the  king's  snpremacv  he  txL> 
bited  a  moderation  and  forbearance  rarely  found  in  statesmen  of  h:5 
time.  His  letter  to  Dowdall,  the  Archbishop  of  Armanh,  tL* 
avowed  head  of  the  Catholic  party,  is  a  model  of  discre:iun  aii 
charity.  **  My  Lord  Primate,  I  pray  you  lovingly  and  chariulij 
to  bo  circumspect  in  your  doings,  and  consider  how  God  barb  1;U^ 
rally  given  you  divers  gifts,  and  namely  of  repuUition  among*-*:  :h- 
people,  which  requireth  a  great  consideration  at  all  times,  &;>  ntl 
in  your  acts  as  words.  The  king's  Majesty  also  is,  and  L^ti 
been,  your  good  and  gracious  lord  ;  and  I,  his  minister  bt-ro.  d  •:! 
not  a  little  love  and  esteem  you.  Wherefore,  I  require  y^u.  k-:  ill 
these  in  part  be  with  the  gratuity  of  setting  forth  the  plain.  ^impIo. 
and  naked  truth  recompensed  ;  and  the  way  to  do  the  same  is  to 
know  that  whicli,  with  a  mild  and  humble  spirit,  wished,  soujht. 
and  prayed  for,  will  most  certainly  be  givfii,  which  I  pray  GuJ 
gnint  us  botli.''"*^ 

The  first  Knglish  Act  of  Uniformity] was  passed  in  1549,  accorJ- 
ing  to  wbifh  Mdward  VI.'s  first  Knglish  Prayer  Rook  came  into  uje 
in  tbjit  country.  St.  Leger  was,  by  his  instructions,  dinxTted  to  sec 
forth  (lod's  srrvii'e  after  our  ordinances  in  Knglish,  in  all  places 
when*  the  inlial>it:uits,  or  a  eonvtMiient  number  of  them,  nnderstood 
that  tongui'.  I'pon  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  the  Mass  was  the  cnlj 
legal  form  of  C'bureh  servii'e  ;  and  Sir  Anthony,  with  bis  perfrft 
inditVi-rence  to  religious  speculation,  attended  High  Mass  at  Cbnst 
Clunvli.  Archbishop  IJrowne,  of  whom,  in  1538,  Staples  wrote— 
*'  Tiie  common  yn'wv  goi'th  of  him  that  he  doth  abhor  the  Mass." 
Mild  \>lio  was  doubtless  well  a^Npiainted  with  the  intentions  of  tie 
l'.n::lisli  (loveniiiient,  was  indignant.  **  Sir  Anthony,"  be  wri'wW, 
"  upon  bis  arrival,  went  to  tlu*  chirf  eliurch  of  the  nation;  scJ 
tlnie.  afur  ilie  old  si>rl,  olV.red  t«)  the  altar  of  stone,  to  the  gKtX 
e.Mut.Tt   ot'  bis  to>>  many  like   I  \i  pi  sis,  and  the  discourage  ment  of 

till'  proleN'.j'is  (ifllu    tiiispil." 

•  I'iiiow  MSS.,  V«i!.  II..  p.  Ixxxvi. 
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To  the  expostulations  of  the  archbishop  he  replied,  "  Go  to — 
^  to — Your  matters  of  religion  will  mar  all,"  and  handed  the  pre- 
ate  a  little  book  to  read,  which  he  found — ''  so  poisoned  as  he  had 
lever  seen  to  maintain  the  Mass,  with  transubstantiation  and  other 
laughtiness."  The  introduction  of  unpopular  religious  changes 
WAS  the  most  irksome  task  to  a  politician  who  desired  to  please  and 
lonciliate  the  people,  and  saw  all  his  civil  policy  exposed  to  ship- 
nreck,  for  the  promulgation  of  religious  doctrines  in  which  he  felt 
lo  interest.  He  had  been,  however,  sent  over  to  smooth  the  way 
or  the  introduction  of  the  English  formulary ;  and  when  expressly 
>rdered  to  do  so,  he  was,  as  an  official^  ready  to  obey.  In  1551  he* 
•eceived  the  following  express  order  from  the  king : — 

"Whereas  our  gracious  father,  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  o£ 
lappy  memory,  taking  into  consideration  the  bondage  and  heavy 
jToke  that  his  true  and  faithful  subjects  sustained  under  the  juris- 
liction  of  the  Bishops  of  Home,  as  also  the  ignorance  the  common- 
iltj  were  in ;  how  several  fabulous  stories  and  lying  wonders 
misled  our  subjects  in  both  our  realms  of  England  and  Ireland,, 
grasping  thereby  the  means  thereof  into  their  hands,  also  dispen- 
ung  with  the  sins  of  our  nations,  by  their  indulgence  and  pardons^- 
for  gain,  purposely  to  cherish  all  ill  views,  as  robberies,,  rebellions, 
thefts,  whoredoms,  blasphemy,  idolatry,  &c.,  &c.  He,  our  gracious 
Cather,  King  Henry,  of  happy  memory,  hereupon  dissolved  all 
priories,  monasteries,  abbeys,  and  other  pretended  religious  houses, 
ELS  being  but  nurseries  for  vice  and  luxury,  more  than  for  sacred 
learning;  therefore,  that  it  might  more  plainly  appear  to  the  world 
that  those  orders  had  kept  the  light  of  the  Oospel  from  his  people, 
he  thought  it  most  fit  and  convenient,  for  the  preservation  of  their 
souls  and  bodies,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  be  translated,, 
printed,  and  placed  in  all  parish  churches  within  his  dominions, 
for  his  faithful  subjects  to  increase  their  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  We,  therefore,  for  the  general  benefit 
of  our  well-beloved  subjects*  understandings,  whenever  assembled 
and  met  together  in  the  said  several  parish  chtirches,  either  to  pray 
or  hear  prayers  read^  that  they  may  the  better  jpin  therein  in  unity, 
hearts  and  voices,  have  caused  the  liturgy  and  prayers  of  the  Church 
to  be  translated  into  our  mother- tongue  of  this  realm  of  England, 
according  to  the  assembly  of  divines  lately  met  within  the  same  for 
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that  purpose.  We  therefore  will  and  commanil,  as  also  aa:boh» 
you,  Sir  Anthony  St.  Loji^er,  Knij^ht,  our  viceroy  of  that  our  ki::^- 
dom  of  Ireland,  to  give  special  notice  to  all  oar  clergy,  as  well  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  as  others  our  secular  pannh 
priests,  within  that  our  said  kinjifdom  of  Ireland,  to  perftjct,  execaie. 
and  obey  this  our  roval  will."' 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  Irish  bishop  had  been  consuIt^J  as 
to  the  introduction  of  this  ritual,  or  that  they  were  informed  of  ia 
contents  or  nature,  or  that  any  Irish  statesman,  except  Si.  Leirer, 
who  openly  expressed  his  dislike  for  the  coarse  he  was  directed  v> 
pursue,  had  been  communicated  with.  It  was  thas  aiU'mp*.oi. 
with  slight  preparation,  to  introduce  into  this  country  the  ED£;u»h 
service — a  ritual  of  the  introduction  of  which  into  En^lan<l  i:  lu 
been  remarked  : — "  Of  the  strange  features  of  the  chani:^  ;hs 
strangest  perhaps  was,  that  the  ofticial  opinion  of  Convocation  wi« 
scarcely  asked,  even  in  form.  Parliament  now  discussed  the  ia::2 
of  England,  and  lavmen  deci JeJ  on  the  doctrines  which  the  clerjr 
were  compelled  to  teach. *'f 

The  policy  of  introilucing  this  formulary  into  Ireland  is  difficoit 
to  understand.  It  was  framed  in  England  as  a  compromise,  sap- 
ported  by  the  majority  of  the  laity,  and  in  which  it  was  hoped  th« 
divines  of  both  sidos  mii^ht  concur ;  but,  as  there  was  as  yet  bot 
one  religious  party  in  Ireland,  no  such  advantages  could  have  beeo 
antii'iput(Ml  from  its  introduction  there.  The  English  GovemmeDt, 
under  the  Duko  of  Xortliuml)L'rland,  cannot  bo  credited  with  aoj 
religious  eulhusiasm.  It  may  have  desired  to  ^^tify  the  nllrt 
reformers,  who  supported  tliem,  but  certainly  exhibited  no  missiooiiy 
zeal  or  interest  as  to  the  religious  condition  of  the  population  of  the 
adjoining  island.  This  measure  may  be  fairly  considered  to  hiff 
been  introdace(1  as  part  of  the  established  policy  of  assimilating 
Ireland  to  England,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the  feeliagi 
or  wants  of  the  people,  or  the  propriety  of  the  innovation. 

The  deputy,  having  received  his  orders,  summoned  the  Irish 
archbishops  and  bishops,  not  for  the  purpose  of  taking  their  opinioof* 
but  siniplv  to  receive  liis  M.iiestv's  onlers.  He  informed  them 
that  '*  it  was  his  Majesty*s  will  and  pleasure,  consenting  unto  their 

•  Mwit,  p.  It) I.  t  Kn.ude,  Vol.  V..  p.  149. 
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terions  deliberatious  and  opinions^  then  acted  and  agreed  upon  in 
Ungland  as  to  ecclesiastical  matters^  that  the  same  be  in  Ireland 
ikewise  celebrated  and  performed."  The  scene  which  ensued  is 
•emarkable.  The  Catholic  opposition  was  led  by  the  Primate,  a 
nan  of  the  highest  character,  testified  by  the  profound  respect  with 
yhich  he  was  uniformly  treated  by  the  English  executive  and  suc- 
essive  deputies ;  but  on  this,  as  every  other  occasion,  he  showed 
n  entire  want  of  tact,  and  absence  of  logical  power ;  he  was 
nswered  by  the  deputy,  who  argues  for  the  Anglican  doctrine,  with 
he  utmost  gravity  and  unction,  having  shortly  before  given  to  the 
rchbishop  the  little  book  in  favour  of  transubstantiation  and  other 
anghtiness.  Archbishop  Browne  winds  up  the  discussion  by 
penly  declaring  himself  an  Erastian. 

Dowdall  replied  to  the  deputy  by  remarking — "  Then  shall 
very  illiterate  fellow  read  mass."  **  Your  Grace  is  mistaken," 
aid  St.  Leger ;  "  for  we  have  too  many  illiterate  priests  among  us 
Iready,  who  neither  can  pronounce  the  Latin  nor  know  what  it 
leans,  no  more  than  the  common  people  who  hear  them ;  but 
^hen  the  people  hear  the  liturgy  in  English,  they  and  the  priest 
ill  then  understand  what  they  pray  for."  The  archbishop  then 
ade  the  deputy  beware  of  the  clergy's  curse.  "  I  fear  no  strange 
arse,''  answered  St.  Leger,  **  so  long  as  I  have  the  blessing  of 
iiat  Church  which  I  believe  the  true  one."  "  Can  there  be  a 
ruer  Church,"  then  asked  the  archbishop,  *'  than  the  Church  of 
>t.  Peter,  the  mother  Church  of  Rome  ?  "  "I  thought,"  returned 
he  deputy,  *'  we  had  all  been  of  the  Church  of  Christ :  for  He 
alls  all  true  believers  in  Him  His  Church,  and  Himself  the  head 
hereof."  "  And  is  not  St.  Peter's  Church  the  Church  of  Christ  ?  " 
epeated  the  archbishop.  The  deputy  answered — "  St.  Peter  was 
i  member  of  Christ's  Church ;  but  the  Church  was  not  St.  Peter's ; 
aeither  was  St.  Peter,  but  Christ,  the  head  thereof."  Whereupon 
the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  rose,  and,  followed  by  all  his  sufifragans, 
except  Staples,  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  left  the  meeting.  The  vice- 
roy then  held  out  the  book  of  the  English  service  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  who  stood  up,  and  received  it  with  these  words : — 
'*  This  order,  good  brethren,  is  from  our  gracious  king,  and  the 
rest  of  our  brethren,  the  fathers  and  clergy  of  England,  who  have 
consulted  thereon,  and  compared  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  what 
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tlioy  have  done  ;  unto  whom  I  submit,  as  Je^^us  <li.l  t'-*  Tp- .-.  - 
all  things  just  and  lawful,  makinjj  no  qufstinn  wliy  »,t  .\\.  :-'  • 
as  wo  owe  him  our  true  and  lawful  kiu'T."     Wjtii  Jjr.\'.-    :     • 
remained  St!i])k'S,  liishop  <»f  Moath,  the  most  attivt-  s::; ;    "•:    ' 
the  Koforniiition  in  Jrt'land  ;  tlio  Hishop  of  Killaro     L**  ',*»' 
lately  appointed  in  1550,  and  the  Hishon  (T  Limi-rii'k.    ■•].  •  i.-* 
been  appointed  by  the  j)opc  in  15*2'2.*     Thus,  nn  the  -r;  •*.  ::   *' 
the  English  service,  i\u'  Cliureh  openly  split  into  two  nir*..  -.  .■  :. 
which  occasion  lirowno  expressed  the  sentiments  for  \i.»i.c  :»!':»:  i.- 
time  acted  upon  by  his  success(MS. 

This  breach  between  the  bisliops  and  the  C'rown  \\:i^  di<. -■''.. 
to  both  parties  ;  and  upon  his  arrival.  Sir  James  ('r.»f:  a  i  !'•  •-  :  i 
letter  to  the  primate,  in  tin?  hope  of  bringini;  abuu:  a  c  rij'  r  !;.  - 
The  tone  of  this  letter  and  the  answer  show  how  mix:-  ..• 
parties  were  to  avoid   a  qujirrel  the  conse(|Ueiice«5   of  wL.il.  •.•• 
could  not  foresee.     Sir  J.  CVoft  writes  : — "  WV  uii«b  r>!a:.  1  ^    :  .- 

m 

a  reverend  father  of  the  Church,  and  know  full  well  th.r  \'  ;  *•* 
not  ignorant  of  the  obedience  due  unto  kings  and  princi  *  :  :"  :  :. 
chief  of  bishops,  namely,  C'hrist,  the  bishop  of  our  i^uu!-.  -'.."»•  i 
vou  the  wav  bv  His  trilMiti'  given  unto  C:esar,  tii"  s.iiU"  i-  l:.-^  :  :■ 
nierlv  cniifrssi'd  and  acknowliMliftd  to  bt-  so  ilue  bv  x\^*'  ]'»,<.     *    !* 

»  •  « 

Home  tbeniselvis  ;  wluTefnre,  if  your  b^rdsbip  will  app  -i:.:  i  ;  ^  ^ 
where  I  may  cnnveiiieiitly  bave  the  happiness  of  ap]«ea^;i.j  nr-:L 
between  the  fallu  is  «»f  tin-  CMiurch  and  vour  Uraee.  I  shall  ti.ii.k  n-v 
labour  well  spent  to  niakt-  a  brothi  rly  love  then  in.  as  I  pr- :'-.*? 
nivself  to  be  a  i'nri>tian.  Vet  as  I  am  empl(»vid  unibr  n.v  rr.  «: 
gracious  sovi-reign  lord,  within  this  his  Maje>ty's  realm.  I  !;*-.■;•■: 
not  have  sought  this  n  .jur.^t  :  i-ut  frariiig  we  shall  hii\e  .in  «r:-.r 
ere  lon'_r  to  alti-r  (Miurch  niat:»Ts.  as  will  in  otlices  as  in  ctTvm .•:..«'. 
which  I  W(»uld  pnvciit  if  possible,  therefore  out  of  my  i.'i.lj 
niTections  unto  vour  paternal  ''ravitv  and  di-'uitv,  1  have  wnf'.r.  i^ 
the  chief  of  tlie  iii<ln'ps  uiid'-r  yo;ir  juris  liclion.  viz.,  the  Ui.^L  :  ^'' 
Meath,  bv  \\h«»iii  wi-  ii.tnat  vtjiir  (Irace's  ans\virs."t 

•  M.mt,  p.  19»'.  II:ir!« Mil  Misrtl!..  Vi '.  V.  'Thifu  is  an  rrrrhtrt 
ri.s  t')  tln"  r«i-li«'j»  "i  l.iiii'i..  u.  UiOi.  :•  y:j:ii.  .-ij-i-i'iiitcil  in  lo'J'J.  :.*:  .-»• 
ro.*»i_'n»«l  1i:h  Sii-,  a:i«i  !■»  rri  ^;uii  ni.- i  \-\  Will;.iin  Ca.>oy,  ap|*':x.tvi  JT '-^^ 
C'ruwn.      St.    I.r  ;.  r   lu    (.'cc.'..   .laiii  try   r.».  K»01.j 

t  M;ii»l.  \K  -or,. 
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irhich  the  primate  replied  : — "  Your  kind  and  hearty  over- 
me  nnto  me  unexpected.     I  fear  it  is  in  vain  for  me  to 

with  an  obstinate  number  of  Churchmen,  and  in  vain  for 
Iship  to  suppose  the  difference  between  us  can  be  so  soon 
1,  as  our  judgments,  opinions,  and  consciences  are  different : 
ccept  of  your  honour's  friendly  proffers.     I  shall  rejoice  to 

lordship,  and  would  have  waited  on  you  in  person  ;  but 
nthdrawn  myself  for  a  long  space  during  your  predecessor's 
aent,  and  for  a  while  since,  it  is  not  so  meet  for  ine  to 
at  your  lordship's  palace.  This,  I  hope,  is  a  sufficient 
•om  your  lordship^s  humble  servant.*'*  ' 

proposed  interview  took  place  at  St.  Mary's  Abbey;  the 
ts  were  the  primate  and  the  Bishop  of  Meath ;  their  tone 
kable  throughout  the  argument.  The  suffragan  treated  the 
with  the  respect  and  deference  which  his  position  and  char- 
served.  The  archbishop  treated  Staples,  not  as  a  heretic, 
I  sincere  and  honest  opponent.  The  discussion  took  the 
d  came  to  the  end  which  might  have  been  anticipate4* 
mate  simply  relied  upon  the  doctrines,  and  repeated  the 

of  belief  which  he  had  learned  before  the  opinions  of  this 
had  been  troubled  by  doubts.  Staples  refers  to  ErasmaSy^ 
es,  in  answer  to  the  primate,  upon  the  criticisms  of  thee 
classical  school.  There  was  no  common  ground  between 
itants.  The  concluding  part  of  the  conversation,  thoroughly^ 
s  but  melancholy  in  its  tone,  involves  the  question  which 
ng  the  Tudor  period  to  place  the  Crown  and  the  Catholics 
id  in  antagonism. 

bishop  to  the  lord  deputy — "  My  lord,  I  signified  to  your 
that  all  was  in  vain,  when  two  parties  should  meet  of  a 

opinion  ;  and  that  your  lordship's  pains  therein  would  be 
which  I  am  heartily  sorry." 

Deputy. — '*  The  sorrow  is  mine,  that  your  Grace  cannoi 
need." 

bishop. — *'  Did  your  lordship  but  know  the  oaths  we  bishops 
at  our  consecrations,  signed  under  our  hands,  you  would 
ae  my  steadfastness.     This  oath,  Mr.   Staples,  you  took 

*  Mant,  r-  207. 
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with  Others,  before  you  were  permitted  to  he  oonseeratf  J.    C  r*  .7 
hereon  yourself,  and  blame  not  me  for  persistinj:  as  I  di..." 

Bishop  of  Meath.— **My  lord  deputy,  I  am  1:0:  asi..%a:.:  i  :■ 
declare  the  oath,  and  to  confess  my  error  in  so  swearing  thrr*-::-. . 
Yet  I  hold  it  safer  for  my  conscience  to  break  the  sjimo  ::.a:.  • . 
observe  the  same.  For  when  vour  lordsliip  sees  the  coi-v  il^tk"' 
and  seriously  considers,  you  will  say  it  is  hard  for  iha:  c'^  r».-.ii.*. 
so  swearing  to  be  a  true  subject  to  liis  kin*:,  if  lu-  t»f.s,-rv  :l- 
same  :  for  that  was  the  oath  which  our  p-acious  kini^'s  t*»\a\  U'I-t 
caused  to  be  demolished,  for  to  set  up  another,  now  calltd  i;.c  -a.. 
of  supremacy,  to  make  the  clergy  the  surer  to  his  rn\a!  ur- :. 
his  heirs  and  successors."  **  Then,"  as  the  manusorip:  i.;»rri:.-. 
concludes  the  account,  **  the  lord  dt-puty  rosi?  and  took  i».iTi ;  - 
likewise  did  the  liishops  of  Meath  and  Kildare,  who  waiioi  ^-^  L.^ 
lordship."* 

Unless  the  Ciovernment  had  withdrawn  thi*  Kngl:>ii  itr..: . 
they  could  not  have  avoided  taking  s^)nie  step  again>:  IK.;^!*!!. 
thev,  however,  i)ro(!eeded  no  further  than  to  transft-r  the  rriiL**^ 
from  the  Sec  of  Armagh  to  that  of  Dublin  by  an  order  of  L-zi.i:* 
The  '*  high  stomacir'  of  the  primate  **  could  not  di;;*:*:  :-• 
affront;"  and  he  loft  the  country,  wlu-reupon  his  St-i-  wu>  :ri-:«i 
as  vacant  dr  facto. 

The  (jovernnn^nt  proncdtd  to  fill  up  the  primacv,  aiiil  the  Nr 
of  Ossory,  lately  vacant  by  thi-  death  of  the  bishop  ;  and  the  r..  -i^ 
in  which  this  was  done  was  a  euri(>us  proof  of  the  entire  di?ri:^:i 
paid  to  Irish  feelings  and  inlnvsts.  Crannier  was  cousuitixi,  \l*\ 
so,  *' by  the  inthunee  of  vi  ry  \\i>e  and  h-arned  nun.  ar..i  ;:.vj 
preachers,  the  Oospel  nii;:lit  be  the  better  propagated  in  tb*:  w-i 
region.  J>ut,  because  it  was  foreseen  to  be  difficult  to  prc-cure  »iy 
Englishmen,  so  eu(b»\ved,  to  go  over  thither,  therefore  S^-ku.7 
Cecil,  being  llien  with  the  king  in  liis  progress,  sent  a  letter  '-•■'•b* 
archbisliop,  to  ni»niin:ite  Siiuie  worthy  persoTi  for  those  preferxnt-i^. 
and  whom  he  thought  wt.uld  in.-  wiljirg  to  undertake  them.  H* 
returned  him  the  names  of  four.  :in«l  sai«l  *  he  knew  manvutkerf  :* 
Hngbunl  that  wuiiM  1-e  ni»i-t  persons  for  those  places,  but  ^t.7 
few  that  Would  be  gladly  rerM;ad»  d   to  gt)  thither;*   'fur  it  ?*iS> 

•  Ilarltiaii  M.Si^..  (.'.,  Vol.  V.     Maxii,  p.  208. 
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nglish  were  never  very  fond  of  living  in  Ireland.'  But  he 
,  concerning  those  four  which  he  had  named,  *  that  he  thought 
being  ordinarily  called  for  conscience*  sake,  would  not  refuse 
tow  the  talent  committed  unto  them,  wheresoever  it  should 

the  king's  Majesty  to  bestow  them.'    He  recommended  like- 
i  fifth  person  for  this  promotion,  a  wise  and  well  learned 

but  he  doubted  whether  he  would  be  persuaded  to  take  it 
him."* 

'  Cranmer's  nominees  the  king  selected  Turner ;  but  he,  as 
ler  had  anticipated,  **  was  not  very  fond  of  living  in  Ireland," 
wcused  himself  from  the  oflfered  honour.  **  He  urged  to  the 
ishop  that  if  he  went  thither  he  should  have  no  auditors,but 
preach  to  the  walls  and  stalls ;  for  the  people  understood  no 
sh."  The  Archbishop,  on  the  other  hand,  endeavoured  to 
r  all  his  objections,  though  evidently  himself  very  imperfectly 
led  on  the  subject.  He  told  him — "  They  did  understand 
sh  in  Ireland,  though  whether  they  did  in  the  diocese  of 
gh,  he  did  indeed  doubt.  But  to  remedy  that,  he  advised 
0  learn  the  Irish  tongue,'  which,  with  diligence,  he  told  him 
ght  do  in  a  year  or  two  ;  and  that  there  would  this  advantage 
thereby,  that  both  his  person  and  doctrine  would  be  more 
^able,   not   only   unto  his  diocese,  but  also  throughout  aU 

id/'t 

r.  Goodacre  was  finally  selected,  and  proceeded  to  Dublin  for 
nsecration. 

bile  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh  was  thus  hawked  about  among 
sh  ecclesiastics,  a  more  important  appointment  was  made  in 
)mination  of  Bale  to  Ossory.  Bale  was  undoubtedly  a  sincere, 
h  extreme  reformer.  He  had  been  willing  to  suffer  for  his 
in  the  reign  of  the  late  king;  he  was  a  man  of  learning,  and 
ame  is  well  known  to  students  of  English  literature.  Like 
her  leaders  of  the  extreme  party  in  England,  he  had  strong 
upon  many  points  which  now  appear  of  very  small  impor- 
;  and  he  enforced  and  carried  out  his  views  without  any  regard 
w  or  expediency,  and  with  the  utmost  contempt  for  all  things 

*  Strype,  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  1,  112,    Mant,  p.  214. 
f  Strype,  id  sxppra.    Mant,  p.  215, 
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Irish.  He  believed  all  who  differed  from  himself,  whether  of  ike 
old  or  Dew  faith,  to  be  impious  aod  immoral,  aod  poured  oat  upoe 
them  torrents  of  the  most  elaborate  invective.  His  ambition  vai^ 
to  enforce  the  use  of  the  second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
which  had  never  been  introduced  into  Ireland,  and  to  take  as  hxi 
model  the  conduct  of  Hooper,  in  the  very  points  in  which  it  hai 
been  condemned  by  Buccr.  As  Browne  was  the  first  polilicil 
Erastian  of  the  Irish  Established  Chnrch,  so  Bale  was  the  fint 
official  controversialist.  He  has  detailed  his  adventures  u  aa 
Irish  bishop  in  his  tract  entitled,  "  The  Vocacyon  of  John  Bale  u 
the  Bishoprick  of  Ossoric  in  Irelande,  his  persocacions  in  the  niae, 
and  final  deliverance,'''^ — a  fragment  of  antobiography  vbick 
enables  us  to  realise  the  position  of  a  Protestant  bishop  in  Iidaad, 
and  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  most  En^iik 
towns  in  the  island,  during  the  first  efforts  to  establish  the  Beforael 
Church.  Bale*8  opinions  are  so  extreme,  and  his  language  so  osft* 
ragcous,  and  often  indecent,  that  he  cannot  be  received  as  a  crediUi 
witness  against  any  of  his  opponents ;  but  his  tract  is  nsefol,  ii 
against  himself,  in  evidence  of  the  conduct  he  pursued,  and  thi 
language  he  permitted  himself  to  use — of  his  utter  failure,  and 
absurd  adventures. 

On  the  21st  January,  1553,  Bale  arrived  at  Waterford.  Hif 
first  improssions  of  Iniland  were -not  favourable.  "In  beholdiag 
.  the  face  and  order  of  that  city,  I  sec  many  abominable  id(datntf« 
maintained  by  the  opicurisli  priests  for  their  wicked  bellies*  vkSi 
The  Communion,  or  Supper  of  the  Lord,  was  there  altogether  niel 
like  a  Popish  mass,  with  the  old  apeish  toys  of  Antichrist,  in  bow- 
ings and  bcckonings,  kneelings  and  knockings ;  the  Lord's  death, 
after  St.  Paurs  doctrine,  neither  preached,  nor  yet  spoken  o£ 
There  wailed  they  over  the  dead,  with  prodigious  howiings  and 
patterings,  as  tliouf^h  their  souls  had  not  been  quieted  in  ChnA 
and  redeemed  by  His  passion;  but  that  they  must  come  after  aal 
help  at  a  pinch  with  requiem  ctcrmim,  to  deliver  them  otX  cf 
hell  bv  their  sorrowful  sorceries.  When  I  had  beholden  theH 
heathenish  beliavors,  I  said  unto  a  senator  of  that  city  that  I  mD 
perceived  that  Christ  had  there  no  bishop,  neither  yet  the  kiil'ii 

•  Uarleian  Miscull.,  Part  2,  Vol.  VI. 
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esty  of  England  any  faithfal  officer  of  the  mayor,  in  suffering  so 
dble  blasphemies.*^ 

*'  Upon  the  Purification  Day  of  our  Lady,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
reland,  Sir  Thomas  Cusacke,  our  special  good  lord  and  earnest 
r  in  all  our  proceedings,  appointed  us  to  be  invested  or  Don- 
ated (as  they  call  it)  by  George,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin^ 
mas,  the  Bishop  of  Eildare,  and  Urbane,  the  Bishop  of  Dnno 
wn),  assisting  him.  I  will  not  here  describe  at  large  the  subtle 
reyance  of  that  great  epicure,  the  archbishop,  how  he  went 
it  to  defer  the  day  of  our  consecration^  that  he  might  by  that 
ns  have  prevented  me  in  taking  up  the  proxies  of  my  bishop- 
to  his  own  gluttonous  use,  and  in  so  depriving  me  of  mora 
1  half  my  living  for  that  year.  As  we  were  coming  forth,  to 
3  received  the  imposition  of  hands,  according  to  the  ceremonyi 
mas  Lockwode  (Blockhead  he  might  be  well  called),  the  Dean 
he  Cathedral  Church  there,  desired  the  Lord  Chancellor  very 
antly,  that  he  would  in  no  wise  permit  that  observation  to  bd 
3  after  that  Book  of  Consecrating  Bishops,  which  was  last  set 
ti  in  England  by  Act  of  Parliament,  alleging  that  it  would  be 
L  an  occasion  of  tumult,  and  also  that  it  was  not  as  yet  con* 
ed  to  by  Act  of  their  Parliament  in  Lreland.  For  why  ?  he 
:h  feared  the  new  changed  order  of  the  communion  therein  te 
I  his  kitchen  and  belly.  The  Lord  Chancellor  proposed  thii 
ter  unto  us;  the  archbishop  consented  thereunto,  so  did  the 
tr  two  bishops.  Master  Goodacre  would  gladly  it  might  have 
1  otherwise,  but  he  would  not  at  that  time  contend  there  with 
n. 

'*  When  I  see  none  other  way,  I  stepped  forth,  and  said — 'If 
land  and  L*eland  be  under  one  king,  they  are  both  bound  to 
obedience  of  one  law  under  him.  And  as  for  us,  we  came 
er  as  true  subjects  of  his,  sworn  to  obey  that  ordinance.  It  was 
a  bishoprick,'  I  said,  '  that  I  came  thither  to  receive  that  day ; 
ih  I  could  be  better  contented  to  tread  under  my  foot  there 
I  to  break  from  that  promise  or  oath  that  I  had  made.  I  bade 
Q,  in  the  end,  set  all  their  hearts  at  rest ;  for,  came  I  once  to 
Church  of  Ossory,  I  would  execute  nothing  for  my  part  there, 
according  to  the  rules  of  that  latter  book.'  With  that,  the 
1  Chancellor  right  honourably  commanded  the  ceremony  to  be 
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done  after  the  hook.  Then  went  the  ass-hea«loJ  dean  ht^.x'.  :..  :.' 
than  half  ooufiised — neither  foUowiil  thiro  ai:v  tiini'j!:  Z:i.  :._•  ::.. 
people,  but  every  man,  savinj;  the  jiriests.  \v:is  wcii  c-:."':.:  :. 
Then  went  the  archhibhop  alK)Ut  that  ohservatiuu,  very  u:.'.".t.: ;. 
and  as  one  not  much  exercised  in  that  kind  of  doin;;,  !jix^'.-..i.«  .- 
the  administratidn  of  the  Lord's  Holy  Sujn>er.  In  iLe  eLi.  :-■: 
Lord   Chancellor  made  to  us  and  to  our  t'rienils  a  m--*.-:  f:.iL:.' 

m 

dinner,  to  save  us  from  exceeding  charges,  vvhioh  oihcr'Ai::e  ww  iii 
been  at  that  dav." 

Having  entered  upon  his  episcopal  duties  nl  Kilke:.:.;..  :.e 
Bays: — "  My  Ihst  proceedings,  in  that  doing,  were  ihe^c :  1  «.!-•- 
nestly  exhorted  the  pe(iplo  to  repentance  for  sin,  and  reji.rii 
them  to  give  credit  to  the  Gospel  of  Salvation.  To  ackn«.'wiL:-'ir 
and  believe  that  there  wus  butone(»oil,  and  Himaluue,  \\i::K»j:-ij 
other,  sincerely  to  worship.  To  confess  one  Christ  for  ;i:j  i-.J 
Saviour  and  IJeileenier.  and  to  trust  in  none  other  m.iu's  ir^-t.-j. 
merits,  nor  yet  deservings,  hut  in  His  alone  for  salvation.  I'.ru'.ti 
at  large  both  of  the  heavenly  and  political  state  of  the  Ciir:?:.*:: 
church  ;  and  helpers  I  found  none  among  my  prebend-ira'S  i^'^i 
clergy,  but  advi-r.saries  a  gnat  number.  I  pnaclied  the  (io^ril-f 
the  knowleilge  and  riglit  invocation  of  (iud;  1  mainlaincl  ::.«.  ;-.-• 
tical  order  l»v  doctriin',  and  move«l  the  commuUn  alw.i\s  :•■  -. U.7 
their  magistrates.  J  Jut,  when  1  ouce  sought  to  tlestniy  iLe  .1..^ 
trios,  and  dissulve  the  hypocrites'  yokes,  then  fullortii  s:..v:k 
slanders,  conspiracies,  jiii.l,  in  the  end,  the  slaiightcr  uf  n.*-- 
Much  ado  1  had  wilii  the  j/riesls  ;  for  that  I  had  >aiii  a:-  iZ 
other,  that  tin-  while  gt)d^  of  thi  ir  making,  such  as  they  i-tTtrcd  :J 
the  peopK'  to  be  worshipped,  were  no  goils,  but  idols;  aai  ti.-*- 
their  prayers  for  the  dead  procured  no  redemption  lo  the  ^^-i* 
departed  ;  redem]>tioii  (m"  souls  being  only  in  Chri>t,  of  CL:.?'- 
anil  bv  Chrir^t.  J  ad'lril.  that  tlnir  olllce,  bv  Christ's  s:ri;.'iS 
cummaiidiiuiit,  was  eldi  lly  t»»  preach  and  instruct  the  j^copic  ic  ii* 
doctrine  and  wavs  of  <l.id  :  ami  not  to  occui'V  so  much  of  iLo  l:s.« 
in  chanting,  piping:,  and  >ini:in.Lr." 

•*  Anotlur  li.ii.'.:  w.-i^  i:,*  i- .  ili:i:  murh  had  di^pleai^i-d  liie  rn!- 
bendariis  and  oilier  prii-:-:  1  li;i.i  iarne**;ly,  eVer  since  ii*y  i."s: 
coming,  reijuired  thi  m  tn  obscrvr  and  follow  that  only  Bock  J 
Common  I'rayer,  which  the  king  und  his  Council  had  Uiat  vearps* 
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forth  by  Act  of  Parliament.  But  that  would  they  at  no  hand  obey  ; 
alleging,  for  their  vain  and  idle  excuse,  the  lewd  example  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  which  was  always  slack  in  things 
pertaining  to  God^s  glory;  alleging  also  the  want  of  books,  and 
that  their  own  justices  and  lawyers  had  not  yet  consented  there* 
unto;  as  though  it  had  been  lawful  for  their  justices  to  have 
denied  the  same ;  or  as  though  they  had  rather  have  hanged  upon 
them,  than  upon  the  king's  authority,  and  commandment  of  his 
council/' 

**  On  the  xxY  day  of  July,  the  priests  were  -as  pleasantly  disposed 
as  might  be,  and  went  by  heaps  from  tavern  to  tavern,  to  seek  the 
best  rob  davye  and  aqua  vitae,  which  are  their  special  drinks 
there.  They  caused  all  their  cups  to  be  filled  in,  with  gaudeamiu 
in  dolio ;  the  mystery  thereof  only  known  to  them,  and  at  that 
time  to  none  other  else ;  which  wa«  that  King  Edward  was  dead^ 
and  they  were  in  hope  to  have  up  their  masking  masses  again* 
The  next  day  following,  a  very  wicked  jjistice,  called  Thomas 
Hothe,  with  the  Lord  Mountgarret,  resorted  to  the  cathedral 
ohurch,  requiring  to  have  a  communion  in  the  honour  of  St.  Anne^ 
Mark  the  blasphemous  blindness  and  wilful  obstinacy  of  this 
-beastly  Papist !  The  priests  made  him  •  answer,  that  I  had  for- 
bidden  them  that- celebration,  saving  only  upon  the  Sundays,  as  I 
had,  indeed,  for  the  abominable  idolatries  that  I  had  seen  therein* 
*  I  discharge  you,'  saith  he,  '  of  obedience  to  your  bishop  in  this 
point,  and  command  you  to  do  as  ye  have  done  heretofore ; '  which 
was  to  make  of  Christ's  holy  communion  an  idolatrous  mass,  and 
to  8u£fer  it  to  serve  for  the  dead,  clean  contrary  to  the  Christian 
use  of  the  same." 

"  Thus  was  the  wicked  Justice  not  only  a  violato^  of  Christ's 
institution,  but  also  a  contemner  of  his  prince's  earnest  command- 
ment, and  a  provoker  of  the  people,  by  his  ungracious  example,  to 
do  the  like.  This  could  he  do,  with  other  mischiefs  more,  by  his 
long  being  there  for  a  whole  month's  space ;  but  for  murders, 
thefts,  idolatries,  and  abominable  whoredoms,  wherewith  all  that 
nation  aboundeth,  for  that  time  he  sought  no  redress,  neither  ap- 
pointed any  correction.  The  priests  thus  rejoicing  that  the  king 
was  dead,  and  that  they  had  been  that  day  confirmed  in  their 
superstitious  obstinacy,  resoi>ted  to  the^  aforesaid  false:  Justice  the 
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same  nigbt  at  supper,  to  gratify  him  with  rob-davje  and  ^rgu 
vita;  for  that  he  had  been  so  friendly  unto  them,  and  iLi;  l« 
miirht  still  continue  in  the  same.''* 

The  English   district  of  Kilkenny  had  the  advantajcre  or  i*- 
ad vantage  of  Bale's  ministry.     Throughout  the  greater  pn>^4-r.::2 
of  the  country  there  was  no  attempt  made  to  spread  the  reforriri 
doctrine.     **  As  for  preaching  we  have  none,   which  is  our  Lice, 
without  which  the  ignorant  can  have  no  knowledge,  and  which  w^  re 
very  needful  to  he  redressed. "+     Nothing  must  be  more  carefu-T 
borne  in  mind  than  the  total  absence  of  any  missionary  effor.  :>> 
spread  the  reformed  doctrine  among  the  people.     The  Govommtit 
willed  that  Ireland  should  be  reformed  according  to  the  Kn::I:?i 
pattern.     This  change  was  not  to  be  effected  by  por<aadioc  i* 
winning  over  the  masses ;  it  was  to  bo  accomplished  by  the  appoial- 
ment   of  English   Protestant   bishops,    and    the  promalgaticn  of 
English    formulai ;    and    this   having    been    done,    the    executive 
assumed,   and  acted  on  the  assumption,  that  the  population,  li 
loyal  subjects,  believed  what  the  English  Government  for  the  time 
beinir  chose  to  declare  to  bo  the  Christian  religion.     No  anrument 
was  addressed  to  the  people,   save  the  simple  declaration.  *'lb« 
king  so  wills  it :  "  and  they  were  expected  to  obey,  in  the  words  of 
Archbishop  l^rowuo  :  '*  I  submit,  as  Jesus  did  to  Cffisar,  in  all  iLing* 
just  and  lawful,  making  no  question  why  or  wherefore,  as  I  own 
thee  our  true  and  lawful  king.**     What  did  the  English  bishoM 
do  ?     What  could  tlu'V  have  done  ?     The  Bishop  of  Meath  Uiai 
describes  liis  own  position  in  his  diocese  : — 

**  Ye  have  not  hoard  such  rumours  as  is  here  all  the  coantrr 
over  ajrainst  mo,  as  niv  friiiids  doth  show  me.  One  <;entlewoiDiD, 
unto  whom  I  did  christon  a  man-child,  which  beareth  my  name,  came 
in  great  council  to  a  friiiid  of  mine,  desiring  how  she  might  find 
means  to  chan«'e  Lor  chihrs  name.  And  he  asked  her  wbv  ?  And 
she  s:iid,  *  booauso  T  would  not  have  him  boar  the  name  of  an  heretic' 
A  ''ontloinan  dwollinu:  ni«'h  unto  me  forba«le  his  wife,  which  would 
have  Sent  lur  child  to  bo  oonlirmed  by  me,  so  to  do,  saying  hii 
child  should  not  bo  contirniod  bv  him  that  denied  the  sacrameotof 

• 

•  •'  Ilailohin  Mi.scrlhiiy,"  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  446,  450. 
t  yUU  infra.     Car«\v  MSS.,  Vol.  I.,  page  246. 
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ir.  A  friend  of  mine  rehearsing  at  the  market  that  I  would 
the  next  Sunday,  divers  answered  they  would  not  eom# 
,  lest  they  should  learn  to  be  heretics.  One  of  the  lawyers 
d  to  a  multitude  that  it  was  great  pity  that  I  was  not  burned ; 
[  preached  heresy,  so  was  I  worthy  therefore ;  and  if  I  preached 
jret  was  I  worthy,  for  that  I  kept  the  truth  from  knowledge* 
lentleman  loveth  no  sodden  meat,  nor  can  skill  but  only  of 
g.  One  of  our  judges  said  to  myself  that  it  should  be 
in  my  face  that  I  preached  against  learning.  A  beneficed 
'  mine  own  promotion  came  unto  me  weepingr  ^^A  desired 
)  might  declare  his  mind  unto  me  without  my  displeasure* 
I  was  well  content.  *  My  lord,'  said  he, '  before  ye  went  last 
lin,  ye  were  the  best  beloved  man  in  your  diocese  that  ever 
Dto  it,  and  now  ye  are  the  worse  beloved  that  ever  came  here.' 
1  wherefore  ?  '  Why,'  said  he,  '  for  ye  have  take  open  part 
le  heretics,  and  preached  against  the  sacrament  of  the  altar^ 
ny  saints,  and  will  make  us  worse  than  Jews.  If  the  county 
)w,  they  would  eat  you.'  He  besought  me  to  take  heed  of 
;  for  he  feared  more  than  he  durst  tell  me.  He  saidi  *  Ye 
lore  curses  than  ye  have  hairs  in  your  head ;  and  I  advise 
»r  Christ's  sake,  not  to  preach,  as  I  fear  ye  will  do.'  Hereb;f 
r  perceive  what  case  I  am  in,  but  put  all  to  Qod ;  and  now^ 
le  especial  friend,  and  a  man  to  whom  my  heart  beareth 
t;  a£fection,  I  beseech  you  give  me  your  advice,  not  writiiig 
ame  for  chance."* 

t  as  yet  religious  questions  had  small  influence  upon  the 
f  Ireland.  The  mass  of  the  population  was  probably  ignorant 
ecclesiastical  changes  which  had  taken  place.  Meanwhile^ 
ects  of  the  policy  of  Henry  YUI.  were  bearing  their  fruits. 
ost  seemed  not  impossible  that  the  supremacy  of  the  English 
now  generally  acquiesced  in,  would  ripen  into  actual  sovd- 
r.  A  complete  view  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  an 
t  into  the  firm  but  conciliatory  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
chiefs,  is  afibrded  by  *'  The  Book  sent  from  Sir  Thomas 
L,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  to  the  Duke  of  Northumber* 
Grace  for  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  dated  the  8th  Maji 

*  Hamilton,  Calendar,  p.  96«  No.  166. 
t  Carew  MSS.,  YoL  L,  pp.  22&.24e. 
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**  Muustcr,  ululer  the  rule  of  such  lonls  an«l  captii^*  i-  • 
there,  ami  of  the  Karl  of  Desmoml,  is  in  «;oo.l  <j!iii :,  s  .  :!./.  :.  . 
Justices  of  the  Pt-aco  ride  tlirir  cinruit  in  the  c«>init:i"»  i-f  L.:^  :.  *. 

Cork,  aiul  Kerry,  lu-ir.^'  the  furthest  shirt-s  west  in   M :.:.-■■: ; 

the  sheriffs  are  ohcvt'd. — *  The  lonls  and  caj»iains  of  th-i^:- o  ■;:.:.•.  *. 

as  the  Karl  of  Dtisniond,  the  Viscount  liarrie,  the  L«»r.l  li- *.'.,•    :«- 

Lord  FitzMorris,  and  divers  other,  which  within  fi-w  vi-:irs  w--:'.  i  :.  : 

hear  speak  to  ohey  the  law,  hccth  now  in  connnissiuii  with  the  .1  j-:.;  ^ 

of  Peace  to  hear  and  di'termine  cause's/     *  The  Irish  cii*'  i:l-  .1 

those  quarters  do  nut  stir,  hut  live  in  such  iiuitt  that  iLf  K:.j..'i 

otiptaina  at  Ci)rk  with  40  hnrscnicn  cause  the  uirenilrrs  l.»  <.\:.i  : 

rij^lit.'     McCartie  More,  wlio   is  the  most  powerful    In-L::.^;.  .- 

Ireland,  and  *  who  heforctinie  always  was  at  war  with  thi;  c.'U:.:r.  s 

under  the  Karl  of  Dt'sniond's  rule,  and  did  not  much  pa*-  iki»  ■:.  '-r 

same  earl  nur  his  )K)wcr,  hut   well   ni«,'h   hy  war  up«»!i  i\i  rv  .  ;-". 

occasion  waste*l  tht*  c(»untry,  and  is  now  very  coni'orniaih-  :  »  j   -i 

order,  havini^  of  late  l»y  persuasion  of  the  said   Kiijii^ii  i-i::i- 

oheyed  and  performed  certain  orders  taken  hetwixt  him  :il  i  ■..::.-. :? 

of  the  country/     if  a  stout  ^^eulleman,  skilful  an-l  iA  t-::ii.j!.  l 

amonj;  them,  were  jiresident  at   Kimerick,  to  see  riL'ht  in  lilTr.-'i.'.i; 

ministered  anionirst  tlien).and  the  captain  appointed  to  :itte::i  -;-  1 

him  to  see  the  orders  an^l  <hvrees  jiut  in  due  execuiinn.  i:u  J  u:*. 

hut   the   kin;x  slinuld  n(jt   only  win   nniny  ;4:iH>d   suiji-ct^i,  hy.  a!>j 

within  short  time  liav«'  Lfreat  revi-nue  when?  now  he  has  nn:!.:::.'  :2 

^lunsli-r  more  than  ol>edi(  iier.     *  And  so  ])etween  the  al'ln-v  Ijl  i  • 

and  <)tlier  ]M)Sses^ioiis,  wliii-ii  l»e  now  waste  and  worth  nothiL.'.  ^li 

the  same  countries  htiii-j  eiiari^'.d  to   lie  eontrihuiory  t'.i  -u:-:i:i* 

and  other  eharj^'es  upon   tin*  pli»iii:hlaiids  (like  as  other  >u\Tfi  I*  . 

will   he   no   small  \ early  prolit  l<»  his   Hijjfhness.  and   hi-iiii*  'Lk 

char;:es  of  the   l'r«  sidiiit   an-l  Cuuncil  there,  which  in  t-ln'r!  s-ps^ 

will  he  horni'  upon  tin*  aiiierci-mmts  :in»l  lines  of  the  courts  wiiL-.-u: 

puttiii'.:  his  Maji^ty  to  eliar::*  :   s's  as  uithuut  such  tievice  i:  ticu.i 

he  hard  to  mak<'  tiii*  said  «-.'Ui:lrit  -i  so  civil,  nhedient,  and  profiui'I* 

to  his  Maje^^v,  as  oiiurwi-e  Jlnv  \\<»uld  In-.* 

**  l.rinstrr  is  in  nn«tly  pind  ^tay  at  this  instant,  for  my  K'rt 
ilrputv,  ut"  hill'  ripairiiiLf  in  thi-^i-  ouarlers,  took  order  with  dtjvi 
McArte  and  ll.i-  u  <  nt"  tlu-  iv  i\aii;iL'iii  .•>.  aUil  appointed  cVtTV  pCClli- 

man  his  trrrilury.  and  placed  certain  Kn^'lish  cuptaius  with  ll»ir 
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bands  amongst  them,  part  at  Leighlyn,  part  at  Fearnes  and  Enes- 
corte,  and  some  at  Tymolinge,  a  place  wherein  the  Cavenaghs  and 
other  malefactors  before  time  disturbed  such  as  brought  stuff  by 
water  from  Rosse  or  Waterford  to  Leyghlyn  or  Carlaghe ;  and  like- 
wise placed  certain  of  the  king*s  kerne,  so  as  between  them  and  the 
county  of  Wexford  (I  suppose)  the  Kevenaghs  must  be  content 
with  their  portions  without  disturbance,  and  besides  must  be  at 
the  said  captain^s  commandment^  whereby  the  strength  of  the 
Irishmen  shall  decay,  being  restrained  of  liberty  take  of  the  free- 
holders and  husbandmen  in  the  countries  such  as  will  ask  or  exact 
upon  them,  and  by  such  liberty  they  retain  their  men  and  increase 
their  strengths ;  and  so  restraint  thereof  decayeth  the  same,  as  now 
they  be  used,  whereby  they  were  never  so  weak,  so  as  I  trust  that 
country  within  short  time  may  be  brought  to  obedience  to  be  at 
the  king's  Majesty's  commandment  with  small  charges." 

**  The  Byrnes  and  such  other  of  Irish  sort  dwelling  in  the  rest 
of  Leinster  and  next  to  the  Kevenaghs  be  of  honest  conformity,  and 
payeth  no  rent  to  the  king's  Majesty,  but  beareth  six  score  gallo- 
glasse  one  quarter  yearly,  yielding  to  every  of  them  4d.  sterling  by 
the  day,  and  beeth  able  to  make  80  horsemen  with  many  footmen 
within  their  country,  being  men  alway  ready  to  stand  to  good  order 
at  the  appointment  of  my  lord  deputy  and  Council,  so  as  they  be 
men  of  honest  conformity/' 

**  Thomond  is  besides  Limerick,  wherein  the  Breanes  do  in* 
habit,  and  since  the  time  that  O'Brean  was  created  earl,  the  same 
is  in  good  order  and  quiet,  but  after  the  decease  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Thomond,  Sir  Donnongh  O'Brean,  Baron  of  Ibrackan,  being  by  the 
king's  grant  appointed  to  be  next  earl,  for  fear  of  his  brother  Sir 
Donald  and  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  did  name  his 
said  brother  to  be  Tan  est,  after  the  Irish  custom ;  which  being 
repugnant  to  the  king's  grant,  my  lord  deputy  hearing  thereof 
sent  for  the  same  baron,  and  laid  that  to  his  charge,  and  upon  his 
own  confession  of  his  misbehaviour  therein,  sent  also  his  letters  to 
the  said  Sir  Donald  and  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  to  stand  to  the 
king's  Majesty's  orders,  and  to  refuse  their  Irish  custom,  whereby 
without  war  or  force  all  they  applied  to  refuse  the  same  Lish 
custom,  and  obeyed  the  baron  as  Earl  of  Thomond,  according  to  his 
Majesty's  grant;  and  refused  the  self  name  of  Tanest ;  and  now 
there  be  few  countries  in  Ireland  in  better  quiet  than  they." 
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"  Between  Limerick  and  the  County  of  Tipperarj  be  iheM 
Irishmen  of  good  power:  the  Mc Williams,  McBrene  O'Gjls.'L:. 
McBrieu  Are,  O'Molryan,  with  divers  other,  which,  niihia  f  t 
years,  were  all  wild,  and  not  conformable  to  any  pood  orJrr:  i-i 
yet  they  he  now  ordered  by  the  sheriffs  of  the  shirrs,  so  &«  n:-.: 
may  pass  quietly  throughout  their  countries  at  pleasure.  u/.L.-i 
danger  of  robbing  or  other  displeasure  ;  and  each  of  ihem  Lc:L  :z 
his  own  country  quietly  without  hindrance  of  other." 

**  Other  Irishmen's  countries  betwixt  that  and  Upi>er  0s>.>r7.  u 
O'Kennedy  and  O'Dwyro  and  the  Carrowlles,  doth  bear  paii'j'rU*'*^ 
to  his  Majesty  without  contradiction,  which  were  wont  1 1  W  nii-r.il 
enemies  to  the  English  Pale.  So  as  in  all  the  circait  Im-fore  men- 
tioned is  contained  half  the  realm,  which  with  small  char:;e  mi.  :< 
brought  to  civil  obedience;  and  if  all  the  countries  wt-re  miie 
counties  that  the  law  miglit  have  his  course,  then  they  «.<u.: 
prosi)er;  for  the  sheriffs  would  'put  back  their  Irish  Iavh  a:.: 
election  of  captains.'  '* 

**  Between  Thumond  and  Galway  lies  Clanrickarl.  a  [Ia-s 
champain  country,  \\hieh  was  governed  by  McWilliam,  who  a:":«r 
was  created  Karl  of  Clanrickanl,  and  during  whose  time  ihe  c.jUl'^'t 
was  in  good  stay  and  quiet.  After  his  death,  as  his  son  Kic'uird 
Bourke  was  but  young,  and  *  the  country  doubted  whether  he  »u 
niulier  born  or  bastard,'  Sir  Ullycke  liourke  was  appointed  captiia 
during  his  nonage.  When  he  came  to  his  full  age,  he  began  to  t^ 
at  war  with  the  said  captain,  and  between  them  lH>th  the  cuantrr 
was  all  wasted.  Being  sent  with  a  small  company  to  see  tbcm 
ordered,  *  within  one  Ibrinight,  having  put  certain  gentlomiD  :o 
execution  for  their  offences,  by  tiTror  thereof  anil  by  other  moatis 
or  that  I  left  the  country,  1  placed  the  earl  quietly,  and  miJc 
every  one  of  the  country  willing  to  answer  and  obey  him,  and  uwk 
orders  betwixt  tlieni  for  tluir  contentions  to  the  parties*  contenU* 
tion,  and  left  two  ploughs  manuring  the  land,  where,  at  my  goinj; 
thither,  tlure  weic  nnt  40  pliuighs  in  all  the  country,  but  all  ntft* 
through  war  :  \\liii*h  plongliing  inereaseth  daily,  thanks  be  loCiuJ! 
whereby  the  eountry  [is]  univirsally  inhabited  and  so  broogbl  to 
quiet  that  now  titr  people  leavrth  their  plough,  irons,  and  cattle  ia 
the  tields  without  fear  i»f  sti»aiing.  The  experience  thereof  decUreth 
that  there  can  be  nothing   so  good  to  be  used  with  sach  nvip 
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good  order  to  be  observed  and  kept  amongst  them ;  foz 
I  of  the  law  is  more  feared  when  it  is  done  in  order  thaxi 

r  punishment.'" 

ween  Athloone  and  Glanricard  is  O'Keally  his  ooantry,  • 
f  good  power  of  horsemen,  galloglasse,  and  kerne,  and  no 
-eland  of  wilder  nature  than  thej  be,  and  many  times  in 
ar  they  have  done  much  harm  to  the  English  Pale.  And 
ly,  my  Lord  Deputy  being  at  Athlone,  I  attended  npoi^ 
lip,  at  which  time  O'Eelly,  by  persuasion,  was  content  to 
yield  to  the  house  of  Athloone  as  other  in  the  English 
;  nevertheless,  soon  after,  he  refused  to  accomplish  the 
Lnd  my  Lord  Deputy,  upon  his  repair  to  Leinster,  having 
oversight  and  charge  of  those  of  <3onnaught  and  diverf 
shmen  with  me,  in  the  last  week  of  Lent  I  went  to 
3  countries,  and  assembled  all  the  gentlemen  of  th^ 
before  me.  And  then,  perceiving  as  well  their  untruth 
ler  keeping  of  promise,  as  also  how  that  gentleness  could 
,il,  I  took  his  son  and  put  a  handlock  upon  him,  to  hav9 
ght  with  me  to  Dublin,  and  appointed  a  band  of  men  Iq 
n  his  country  such  kine  and  victuals  as  he  promised  to 
Deputy  for  the  victualling  of  Athloone ;  and  then  he,  per^ 
le  same,  immediately  did  send  his  servants  to  the  country 
id  take  up  a  hundred  beeves  and  other  victuals  for  the  for* 
the  house  of  Athloone.  And  after  that,  he  came  into  tha 
Athloone,  and  made  merry  there  during  our  abodci  an^ 
le  captain  to  use  his  country  as  he  would  the  English 
io  as  it  is  unlike  but  that  he  and  his  country  will  from 
3  honest  obedience ;  assuring  your  Grace  that  [he]  durst 
within  the  said  castle  since  it  was  newly  builded  till  ha 
ny  Lord  Deputy  when  his  lordship  was  there  last.  The 
Celly  condescended  to  find  a  100  of  the  king's  Majesty's 
for  a  quarter,  at  my  said  Lord  Deputy's  being  there  ;  and, 
y  being  there,  he  was  contented  that  they  should  be  ceased 
luntry  accordingly,  which  is  a  great  charge,  payin[g]  to 
loglas  4d.  ster.  by  the  day."  •....•••• 
ween  Athlone  and  OfiTaly  are  the  countries  of  O'Bryne, 
in,  the  Fox,  O'Molmoy,  and  McGoghecan — '  very  strong 
for  woods,  moors,  and  bogs,  by  means  whereof  moxHp^ 
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cfittlo   wore  stolon   out  of  tho   Enijlisli  P:ih*/     Ail  «-•:"  '::.*.;  •  -• 
drSi'oiult'il   to   cut    i»:iss«'s  ill  tlioir  f:istr.r<<.      I  >r:.'   f  r  :..     •... 
Irish  iMPtaiiis  \u  niiswrr  cnmi»l:iiiits.   un.i  fnr  :i>   rii.i::-.    •"•.   •    f  .- 
wvro.  duly  pruvi'l,  I  omusimI  lln^  sli^TitTof  Wrstiii'  :i!;j  a:::.  1  »  .     •  - 
inon  to  distrain  lo  tho  viiluc  of  jill  tho  j^.i-nN  s:-!.  :i.     I        -  . 
thiMU  within  four  d:ivs  to  rest  on*  to  tho  po)r  jfooiiii'    i':i'»  i.  ...i 
siilos  to  )>:iy  as  much  mnvo.  to  tlu*  kiiiu'  f'»r  :i   lifii'.      '  I".  :'  -    ■    • 
tinio  no    IrisliMian   u<fl  to  pay  ninro  than   t«i   ri  -:  -r-    •:.•    .• 
stolen,  and  f<»r  iha*  tin.'  oountrirs  ho  no  siiiro  land.  li  •  ti..-  f   ■• 
])unishod  hy  tin'  law.'      Tiio  shorilY  *  with  so  few  r  mri::*.     .... 
so  ro;:ardod  as  t«»  put  sufh  ordors  in  (^xi't-ution   in   <■>  -»*.:•     j  •   .  • 

trios,  which  within  ^iown  voars  800  nn-n   n«.>r  vi-t    l.n-M   ...-    . 

•  •  • 

iihlo  to  hrincj  to  pass  in  a!iy  of  thost*  places.'* 

**  Noxt  to  th«*  Annali'i'  is  a  larj/o  Oi»nntry,  wt-ii  i:.j.  i:/!.  i.  .-..  . 
tho  Hroany,  ulnii-In  O'liillo  is  oliiof  oaptain.  wh>  i.a-*  «' v.  :.  -  «. 
3lo  and  thov  niaki*    10:)  Lor^rnii'ii  of  tiio  sain*  n.i!n -.  .i:.  1   1.  • 

■ 

korno,  and  liOi)  uMil'»-ri»'5.     *  Tii'*  oo-miry  is  .livi-l- 1  it-:  v.    -  • 
whii'h  joint'th  lo  th.*  MM-_:;i<li  l\il  ■  noon  a  oountrvoalli' i  i*.-:,.  "  • 
eountrv.  hi't\\i\:  wiiirh  c«Mui:rios  ihoro  ha:h  ho»'n  -iiv.r^  :..::;  *■ 
stoahhs.    and   rohhrri.-s   hv    n\-j\\l   and   dav   iv.inin.::'  i.'     <.r.  • 

onniplaiii!  of  till'  iiihai'itants  of  h-.th  narti'-s.  in  ::i»-  ai'*--!  -•     :'  ;-• 

•  •  ■ 

lord   di'i»u'\.    1    r'-Juir.-d    to   lii'><o    hor-ii-rs.      i)"K«'\iv    /.a^  .;■•:-• 
]>ani."  i  with   I'M)  h-ii-^.-iii-  ii  an  1  >»») )  t'-iotun-n.  whiN:  I  i.ii  :.  •.  r..  " 
tiian  H/')  ]i')r.-»'!ii-  i.  and  a-;  ni  niv  fi*i»!in«'n.      I  rr  liiir?-  i  ":.::t: '  ■  ■  :- 
to  ino  witli  a  t.-.v  hin-si-m.-M.  and  a-'onrdinurly  lit- -lid.      I  ••  on:;-*'. :  : 
him  ti)  d«!ivrr  ^n.-ii  I'Ii-Il'.-   in!-)   inv  ha:i«l  as    I   w  .!r.d   :.  ;::.• .   .*  : 
tlioiiL^li    li.'    'i\.i>   l-'':i    <>>  :■»  .]■',    \i-:   a:   lriJL"h   i;--   i-  :.  i-* 
l'i».»n  n. •!■!!'*  •»t' hi^   i''.'i_'".  I    nj.i-ii'    I'ri'i'.aina::'-::  !:...:   i-.-r-. 
)»iaiiiai.:  .i!  :.Vi  r:M'.n  iiiy  .•.h--:;:!  ni.tt  tn  ri.'«i\«'  iji<  d  :•■.     «•..  *- 
i:r\:  d.i\  I ■!"  nil- •!!!_'  I  I'li.-*'  i  liini  to  r«  ^t-'.'-i'  a*i  nr.'.'-i.  i:'-'i-  »*  •  ' 
^:ll|t  n  :in  i  i;ii.r!i  tV.>ni  tin-   j-'iu'li'-ii   I*alt'   in  ti  y*  w^   i- :  :■ .  z'.    . 
oanir  {.»  l'lm».      I  :.:...  .■.::i^."l  i:ini  t.'  piv    l"Jnn   to   :i..-  ?.::..-  ..•  * 
lin.'   l-r  iiii:::'   •.:•.•■  .-i'  --j-ii   •-*■■. 1\.<.      '  Tn  •   iik»*   in*:':  :.  : 
tiia!    a    VAAW   «•;"    «:  ii    i'<.".ir   ;i^    i:,-  i^  n!'.   \\'»j;I1   r.  d» '..v  r   -a"..    ■' 
•:r  .1"' :■  I-;:-. ■::;.-■  I- ■    -  'i  •:!.•>■  .!;;■.    w  ;.•  r«'.'V  i:   aM  .  .»ri  ::i  :!. .'  *•• 

j«"..r  ml  '^.iii  •'.-■  I  .  ■■;•!.  !■  a>  ^  ■  :.  !■:  •  l  ;■.:  :  »  •_!  "i  i  :»«;  ,  ;.-.  ::*!..; 
\\«  ri-  ;.i!i-..':i!  a.-.'  i' :.:  ■!.  :  :  r  :..::•  i  ;:  :-  t.-r  "-tU'li  im  n  l-j  k:.-w  '— •  ' 
ilir.irs  lu  <iol  and  to  ti.i"  i.i:._r  ul.^n  iLt  v  >i;ail  not  hear  rria."L:n,* 
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or  teaching  throughout  all  the  year  to  edify  the  poor  ignorant  to 

know  his  duty.' 

If  the  countries  of  Leix  and  OflFally  were  made  shire  land,  that  men 
might  have  states  of  inheritance  there  by  copyhold  or  fee-farm,  and 
both  the  forts  were  made  market  towns,  and  if  other  former  devices 
were  put  in  execution,  the  king's  profit  would  much  increase,  the 
eonntries  would  be  well  inhabited  and  manured,  and  his  Grace's 
charge  would  be  diminished.  *  Such  manurance  will  bring  good 
cheap  of  corn  and  cattle,  and  the  English  Pale  thereby  will  be  dis- 
eh&rged  of  exceeding  yearly  charges,  for  now  there  lieth  between 
both  the  forts  6  or  700  soldiers  daily  in  effect,  and  can  do  ser- 
Tice  out  of  the  same  countries,  which  standeth  the  king's  Majesty 
as  though  they  were  extraordinary ;  assuring  your  Grace  that  the 
eonntries  be  now  greatly  charged  with  the  finding  of  them,  for  they 
eat  them  the  peck  of  wheat  for  5s.,  which  is  sold  in  the  market  for 
208. ;  they  also  give  them  the  beef  for  12s.,  which  is  sold  in  the 
market  for  £4  ;  yet  the  country  do  not  grudge  or  gainsay  the  same, 
but  like  obedient  subjects  payeth  the  same  without  exclamation, 
which  by  alteration  of  the  fort[s]  would  be  redressed  and  a  great 

Redeem  besides  yearly  had  to  his  Majesty.' 

The  next  country  to  that,  and  the  side  of  the  Banne,  is  Tyrone, 
where  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  hath  rule,  the  fairest,  and  goodliest 
country  in  Ireland  universal,  and  many  gentlemen  of  the  Noyles 
dwelling  therein.  The  same  is  at  least  60  miles  in  length  and  24 
miles  in  breadth.  In  the  midst  of  the  country  standeth  Ardmaghe, 
pleasantly  situated,  and  one  of  the  fairest  and  best  churches  in 
Ireland,  and  round  about  the  same  the  bishops'  lands.  And 
through  occasion  of  the  earl  and  countess  his  wife  they  made  all 
that  goodly  country  [waste] ;  for  whereas  the  country  for  the  most 
part  within  these  three  years  was  inhabited,  it  was  within  this  12 
months  made  most  part  waste,  through  his  making  of  preys  upon 
bis  sons,  and  they  upon  him,  so  as  there  was  no  redress  among 
them,  but  by  robbing  the  poor  and  taking  of  their  goods,  whereby 
the  country  was  all  wasted  ;  whereupon  my  lord  deputy  appointed 
a  band  of  English  soldiers  to  lie  in  Ardmaghe,  and  left  the  Baron 
of  Dongannen  in  commission  with  other  to  see  for  the  defence  of 
the  country  and  quiet  of  the  people,  whereby  the  country  was  kept 
from  such  raven  as  before  was  used ;  and  the  earl  and  countess  was 

E  B 
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brought  to  Dablin,  there  to  abide  till  the  conntr}'  were  broQ;;ii:  \u  % 
better  stay.  •  .  .  Irishmen  are  now  soon  brought  to  obeJieiw, 
considering  they  have  no  liberty  to  prey  and  spoil  whereby  iLrj 
maintain  their  men,  and  without  that  they  could  have  but  f«rw  mcc. 
And  the  policy  that  was  devised  for  the  sending  of  the  EarU  A 
Desmond,  Thomond,  Clanricard,  and  Tyrone,  and  the  Baros  J 
Upper  Ossory,  0*Korroll,  McGynnes,  and  other  into  EnglacJ  «u 
a  great  help  of  bringing  those  countries  to  good  order,  for  none  of 
them  who  went  into  England  committed  harm  upon  the  kiL^'i 
Majesty^s  subjects.  The  winning  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  «u  ih« 
winning  of  the  rest  of  Munster  with  small  charges.  The  nuking 
O'Brien  an  earl  made  all  that  country  obedient.  The  making  of 
M' William  Earl  of  Clanrickard  made  all  the  country  durinj:  hii 
time  quiet  and  obedient,  as  it  is  now.  The  making  of  McGiliiJ- 
rick  Baron  of  Upper  Ossory  hath  made  his  country  obedient,  and  ik« 
having  of  their  lands  by  Dublin  is  such  a  gage  upon  them,  as  thcj 
will  not  forfeit  the  same  through  wilful  folly.  And  the  gentleness  ilut 
my  lord  deputy  doth  devise  among  the  people  with  wisdom  and  in- 
difference  doth  profit  and  make  sure  the  former  civility,  lo  u 
presidents  in  Munster,  Connaught^  and  Ulster  by  6od*s  grace  maka 
all  Ireland  without  great  force  to  be  obedient,  and  all  Ireland  bcio; 
made  sliiro  land  that  the  law  may  take  his  right  course,  and  all 
men  through  good  persuasions  brought  to  take  their  lands  of  tiw 
king's  ^[ajesty  to  them  and  their  heirs  for  ever,  and  preachen 
appointed  among  them  to  tell  their  duties  towards  Ood  and  their 
king,  that  they  may  know  what  thoy  ought  to  do.  And  u  fi>f 
preaching,  wc  have  none,  which  is  our  most  lack,  without  vhick 
the  ignorant  can  have  no  knowledge,  which  were  very  needful  to  b 
redressed.     Irishmen  were  never  so  weak,  and  the  Engliah  sobjwU 


never  so  strong  as  now. 


,.  >>* 


•  Carew  MSS.,  Vul.  I.,  pp.  235,  246. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 


THE   REIGN  OF  PHILIP   AND  MART. 

THE  immediate  results  of  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  may  be 
realised  from  the  accoant  by  Bishop  Bale  of  the  events  which 
befell  himself. 

''  As  soon  as  it  was  noised  abroad  that  the  king  was  departed 
from  this  life,  the  ruffianess  of  that  wild  nation  not  only  rebelled 
against  the  English  captains  (as  their  loud  custom  in  such  changes 
has  been  always) ,  chiefly  no  English  deputy  being  within  the  land, 
but  also  they  conspired  into  the  very  deaths  of  so  many  English 
men  and  women  as  were  left  therein  alive ;  minding,  as  they  then 
stoutly  boasted  it,  to  have  set  up  a  king  of  their  own.  And  to 
cause  their  wild  people  to  bear  the  more  hate  to  our  nation,  yet 
very  falsely,  they  caused  it  to  be  noised  over  all  that  the  young  Earl 
of  Ormond  and  Barnabe,  the  Baron  of  Upper  Ossory's  son,  were 
both  slain  in  the  Court  of  London." 

"  On  the  20th  of  August  was  the  Lady  Mary  with  ue  at  BjI- 
kenny  proclaimed  Queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  with  the 
greatest  solemnity  that  there  could  be  devised  of  processions, 
musters,  and  disguisings — all  the  noble  captains  and  gentlemen 
thereabout  being  present.  What-a-do  I  had  that  day  with  the 
prebendaries  and  priests  about  wearing  the  cope,  crozier,  and  mitre 
in  procession,  it  were  too  much  to  write.  I  told  them,  earnestly, 
when  they  would  have  compelled  me  thereto,  that  'I  was  not 
Moses*  minister,  but  Christ's.'  I  desired  them  not  to  compel  me 
to  His  denial,  which  is,  as  St.  Paul  saith,  in  the  repeating  of  Moses' 
sacraments  and  ceremonial  shadows. — Gal.  5»  With  that,  I  took 
Christ's  Testament  in  my  hands,  and  went  to  the  Market  Cross, 
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the  people  in  great  number  following.  Then  took  I  the  13*Ji 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans^  declaring  to  them  brieflr  whit 
the  authority  was  of  the  worldly  powers  and  magistrates,  whii 
reverence  and  obedience  was  due  to  the  same.  In  the  meantime, 
had  the  prelates  got  two  disguised  priests,  one  to  bear  the  mitre 
before  me,  and  the  other  the  cross,  making  three  proeesnon 
pageants  of  one.  On  the  Thursday  after,  which  was  the  last  dar 
of  August,  I  being  absent,  the  clergy  of  Kilkenny,  by  procnremect 
of  that  wicked  Justice  Hothe,  blasphemously  resumed  again  the 
whole  Papism,  or  heap  of  superstition  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome ;  to 
the  utter  contempt  of  Christ  and  His  Holy  Word  ;  of  the  kini;  and 
Council  of  England,  and  of  all  ecclesiastical  and  politic  order, 
without  either  statute,  or  yet  proclamation.  They  rang  all  the 
bells  in  the  Cathedral  minster  and  parish  churches,  they  flong  up 
their  caps  to  the  battlement  of  the  great  temple,  with  smilings  ind 
laughings  most  dissolutely — the  Justice  himself  being  therewith 
offended — they  brought  forth  their  copes,  candlesticks,  holy  water, 
stock,  cross^  and  censers  ;  they  marched  forth  in  general  procesnoa 
most  gorgeously,  all  the  town  over,  with  Sancta  Maria^  ora  pro 
nobis,  and  the  rest  of  the  Latin  Litany.  They  chattered  it,  tlwj 
chaunted  it  with  great  noise  and  devotion  ;  they  banqnetted  all  the 
day  after,  for  that  they  were  delivered  from  the  Grace  of  God  iolo 
a  warm  sun.  On  the  day  next  following,  which  was  Saturday,  in 
the  afternoon,  the  foresaid  treasurer,  a  man  unlearaed,  and  there- 
with an  outrageous  wh keeper,  resorted  to  me  with  a  nnfflher 

of  priests  to  tempt  me,  like  as  Satan  did  Christ  in  the  wildemcait 
saving,  that  Satan  to  Christ  offered  stones,  and  that  temptiojs 
treasurer  both  apples  and  wine.  And,  as  they  had  then  eompaiied 
me  in  round  about,  the  said  treasurer  proposed  unto  me  that  the? 
were  all  fully  minded  to  have  solemn  exequies  for  King  Edward 
lately  departed,  like  as  the  queen's  Highness  had  had  them  ia 
England.  I  asked  them  how  that  was  ?  they  made  me  answA  with 
a  requiem  mass  and  dirgo.  Then  asked  I  of  them  again— idtf 
should  sing  the  mass  ?  and  thoy  answered  me  that  it  wu  Bf 
bounden  duty  to  do  it,  hvhv^  their  bishop.  Then  aaid  I  uftto 
them,  'Massing  is  an  ollico  appointed  of  that  Antichrist,  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  to  whom  I  owe  no  obodionce,  neither  will  I  owe  him  aaf 
so  long  as  I  shall  live.     Hut^  if  \c  will  have  me  there  to  do  thit 
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office,  vhich  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  hath  earnestly  commanded^ 
which  is  to  preach  His  holy  Gospel,  I  will  do  it  with  all  my  heart/ 
'  No/  said  they,  *  we  will  have  a  solemn  mass,  for  so  had  the 
qneen.'  '  By  my  troth/  said  I,  '  then  must  ye  go  seek  out  some 
other  chaplain ;  for,  truly  of  all  generations,  I  am  no  massmoner, 
for,  of  all  occupations,  methinks  it  is  most  foolish ;  for  there 
standeth  the  priest  disguised  like  one  that  would  show  some  con- 
yeyance  or  juggling  play ;  he  turneth  his  back  to  the  people,  and 
telleth  the  tale  to  the  wall,  in  a  foreign  language ;  if  he  turn  his 
face  to  them,  it  is  either  to  receive  the  offering ;  either  to  desire 
ibem  to  give  him  a  good  word,  with  orate  pro  me,  fratres,  for  he  is 
a  poor  brother  of  theirs  ;  either  to  bid  them  God  speed  with  Domi- 
nus  vobiscum,  for  they  get  no  part  of  his  banquet ;  either  else  to 
bless  them  with  the  bottom  of  the  cup  with  benedictis  dei  when  all 
the  breakfast  is  done,  and  of  these  feats,^  said  I,  '  can  I  vow  little 
skill.'  With  that,  the  treasurer,  being  in  his  fustian  fumes,  stoutly 
demanded  a  determinate  answer  as  though  he  came  not  thither 
without  authority.  Then  suspected  I  somewhat  the  wickedness  of 
Justice  Hothe  and  such  other ;  notwithstanding,  I  asked  him  once 
again,  '  what  profit  he  thought  the  king's  soul  •  to  have  of  those 
funeral  exequies?'  Then  answered  one  of  the  priests  that  God 
knew  well  enough  what  he  had  to  do.  'Yet  you  must  appoint 
him/  said  I.  '  If  these  poor  suffrages  be  a  way  for  him  to  heaven, 
and  that  he  cannot  go  thither  without  them,  ye  are  much  to  blame, 
that  ye  have  deferred  them  so  long.  Ye  had,'  said  I,  '  a  command- 
ment the  last  Saturday  of  the  Justice  Hothe,  to  have  solemnised 
them  that  night  and  the  next  day  after.  But  the  devil,  which  that 
day  danced  at  Thomastown  (for  they  had  a  procession  with  pageants), 
and  the  aqtui  vitce  and  the  rob-davye  thereall  would  not  suffer  ye 
then  to  do  them.  I  desire  you,  considering  that  the  last  Sunday 
ye  deferred  them  to  see  the  devil  dance  at  Thomastown,  that  ye 
will  also  this  Sunday  defer  them,  till  such  time  as  I  send  to  the 
queen's  commissioners,  at  Dublin,  to  know  how  to  be  discharged 
of  the  oath,  which  I  made  to  the  king  and  his  Council,  for  abolish- 
ment of  that  Popish  mass.  For  I  am  loath  to  incur  the  danger  of 
perjury ; '  with  that,  after  a  few  words  more,  they  seemed  content, 
and  departed." 

''  The  next  day  came  thither  a  proclamation,  that  they  which 
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would  hear  masses  should  be  suffered  so  to  do,  and  ther  ::.&! 
would  not  should  not  thereunto  be  compelled.     Thas  wu  tLs*. 
building  clearly  OTcrthrown  ;   and  that  practice  of  blasphemr  wod  i 
not  take  at  that  time,  as  God  would.     And,  as  I  had  coct:t:::iii 
there  certain  days,  I  chanced  to  hear  of  many  secret  ma:tor:;:> 
that  the  priests  would  not  so  leave  me,  but  were  still  conspiritirmT 
death.     It  was  also  noised  abroad  by  the  Bishop  of  Galwaj  tzi 
others,  that  the  Antichrist  of  Rome  should  be  taken  again  for  in 
supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  Ireland ;  and,  to  declare  a  oi- 
temptuous  change  from  religion  to  superstition  again,  the  prlc^'.? 
had  suddenly  set  up  all  the  altars  and  images  in  the  ratLcJn! 
church.     Beholding  therefore  so  many  inconTeniences  to  ensue,  iti 
so  many  dangers  toward,  liaving  also,  which  was  worst  of  all.  zo 
English  deputy  or  governor  within  the  land  to  complain  to  f.r 
remedy,  I  shook  the  dust  off  my  feet  against  those  wickcrl  t:!- 
legyners  and  priests,  according  to  Christ's  commandment  (Matti.. 
chap.  X.),  that  it  might  stand  against  them  as  a  witness  at  the  dij 
of  judgment.     The  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  by  help  cf 
friends,  I  conveyed  myself  away  to  the  Castle  of  Lerhlin,  and  w 
forth  to  the  city  of  Dublin,  whereat  I,  for  a  certain  time  %mozz 
friends,  remained." 

If  Bishop  Bale  said  and  did  half  what  he  reports  of  himKlf, 
which,  considering  tlie  tone  of  the  Vocacyon,  no  one  is  mach  ca'iri 
on  to  believe,  it  speaks  much  for  the  good  temper  of  the  priests  ini 
people  of  Kilkenny  that  he  ever  succeeded  in  escaping  to  DnbLo 
at  all. 

On  his  arrival  in  Dublin,  ho  found  that  Archbishop  Brovte, 
probably  anxious  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  new  GoTemmes:. 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  ;  upon  which  be  breaks  czl 
into  the  following  sketch  of  Browne : — *'  As  the  epicurose  archbisbc-p 
had  knowledge  of  my  being  there,  he  made  boast  upon  histi' 
bench,  with  the  cup  in  his  hand,  as  I  heard  the  tale  tolJ,  that  I 
should  for  no  man's  pleasure  preach  in  that  city  of  his.  Bat  this 
needed  not ;  for  I  tlioui^'ht  nothing  less  at  that  time  than  to  poor 
out  the  precious  pearls  of  the  tJospel  afore  so  brockish  a  swine  m 
he  was,  becoming  thereof  a  dissembling  proselyte,  a  Terv  penurious 
Papist.  And  as  touching  learning,  whereof  he  much  boaital 
among  his  cups,  I  know  none  that  he  hath  so  perfectly  exerrisedu 
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le  hath  the  known  practice  of  Sardanapalus ;  for  his  preachings 
wice  in  the  year,  of  the  ploughman  in  winter,  by  exit  qui  seminat, 
nd  of  the  shepherd  in  summer,  by  ego  sum  pastor  bonus,  are  now 
o  well  known  by  rote  of  every  gossip  in  Dublin,  that  afore  he 
ometh  up  into  the  pulpit  they  can  tell  his  sermon."* 

The  position  of  the  bishops  of  the  Reformed  Church  was  pitiable 
n  the  extreme ;  they  had  not  sought  the  truth  or  preached  the 
Scriptures,  but  had  rested  on  the  law,  and  proclaimed  no  Gospel 
>ut  the  king's  supremacy ;  they  had  conformed  themselves  unto 
he  king's  commandments,  as  Christ  had  been  subject  unto  CsBsar ; 
asserted  that  England  and  Ireland  were  under  one  king,  and  that 
hey  were  true  subjects  of  his,  sworn  to  obey  his  commandments, 
nd  doing  so,  they  had  wholly  forgotten  to  appeal  to  any  higher 
Qotive,  or  adduce  any  more  solid  argument. 

And  now  a  Catholic  sovereign  reigned  across  the  Channel. 
England  had  returned  to  the  allegiance  of  the  pope ;  the  weapon 
hey  had  used  against  the  old  religion  was  turned  against  them- 
elves ;  upon  their  own  principles  they  were  bound  to  submit 
hemselves  to  the  pope,  whom  they  had  abused,  to  resume  the 
oass,  which  they  had  ridiculed,  to  replace  the  images  of  the  saints, 
rhich  they  had  defaced. 

A  tract  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  Harleian  Miscellany  records  the 
radition  that  Browne  reconciled  himself  to  the  Church  which  he  had 
0  long  bitterly  opposed.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not — and  it  were 
mfair  upon  such  slight  testimony  to  find  that  he  did  so — neither  he 
lor  any  of  the  reformed  bishops  offered  any  resistance.  Staples, 
Jrowne,  Lancaster,  Travers,  and  Casey  were  deprived  of  their  sees. 
$ale,  more  offensive  to  the  Catholic  party  than  any  other,  had  fled 
3  Geneva. 

With  the  bishops,  the  Reformed  Church  itself  disappeared ;  the 
fficials  of  the  Castle  were  always  of  the  religion  of  the  Crown ;  the 
Sutlers  acted  in  religious  matters  as  the  king  or  queen  desired ;  no 
onest  converts  had  been  gained;  no  attempt  had  been  seriously 
aade  to  convert  any,  and  the  whole  nation,  without  a  struggle,  re- 
amed again  into  the  ancient  faith. 

The  Reformed  Church  disappeared ;  but  how  far  was  the  Roman 

*  Harleian  MiscelL,  Vol.  VI.,  ut  $upra. 
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Church  restored  to  its  former  position  ?  The  destruction  of  u^ 
new  Church  did  not  necessarily  involve  the  complete  resiorati;!:  of 
the  old.  Though  Mary,  as  a  Catholic,  was  desiroaa  to  re-unitc  i&« 
Church  to  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  Continent,  to  restore  iLe 
ancient  dogmas  and  ritual,  as  a  Tudor,  she  was  unwilling  to  nni^i 
any  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  or  to  restore  any  property  within  Le: 
grasp. 

With  the  exception  of  the  papal  supremacy,  which  she  niher 
admitted  in  theory  than  submitted  to  in  practice,  her  Church  pcLcj 
was  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  her  father.  In  Ireland  the 
was  embarrassed  by  no  Protestant  minority ;  here  she  was  able  *mj 
carry  out  a  policy  of  restoration  to  any  extent  which  she  mi^^: 
desire,  and  thus  her  Church  policy  in  Ireland  is  the  earliest  procf 
of  what  her  own  views  and  intentions  were.  It  is  nccessarr  lo 
comprehend  the  Church  policy  of  Mary,  if  we  would  anderstaLi 
how,  shortly  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  we  find  an  official  re- 
formed Church  of  the  typo  of  Henry's  reign  re-introduced  into  this 
country. 

The  queen  professed  to  be  most  zealous  on  behalf  of  the  Cathouc 
Church.  The  instructions  to  Lord  Fitzwalter  commence  thus  :— 
'*  Our  said  deputy  and  Council  shall,  by  their  own  good  example, 
and  all  other  good  means  to  them  possible,  advance  the  boncar  of 
Almighty  God,  the  true  Catholic  fuith  and  religion  now  by  Gcd'f 
groat  goodness  and  special  grace  recovered  in  our  realms  of  Engltfid 
and  Ireland ;  and  namely,  they  shall  set  forth  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  Pope's  Holiness  and  See  Apostolic  of  Rome,  a&d 
from  time  to  time  be  ready  with  our  aid  and  secular  forcCp  at  the 
request  of  all  spiritual  ministers  and  ordinaries  there,  to  ponuib 
and  repress  all  lierotics  and  Lutherans,  and  their  damnable  secti, 
opinions,  and  errors.  And  where  the  most  reverend  father  in  God, 
our  right  trusty  and  right  entirely  beloved  cousin,  the  Lord  Cardinal 
Pole,  being  sent  unto  us  from  the  Pope's  Holiness  and  the  said  See 
Apostolic,  legate  of  our  said  realms,  mindeth  in  brief  time  to  des- 
patch into  our  said  realm  of  Ireland  certain  his  Commissioners  acd 
ofTicials,  to  visit  the  ch  r>:y  and  other  members  of  the  said  realm  of 
Ireland,  our  will,  pleasure,  special  regard,  and  express  commasd- 
ment  is,  tliat  our  said  depiiiy  and  Council  shall,  in  all  and  even- 
thing  belonging  to  the  fiinctiun  and  otlico  legaline,  assist,  aid,  and 
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ther  the  same  Commissioners,  officials,  their  ministers,  and 
nmandments,  for  the  advancement  of  God's  glory,  and  the 
Qoar  of  the  See  Apostolic,  so  that  the  same  Commissioners  and 
icials  shall  on  their  return  report  no  lack  in  our  said  deputy  and 
uncil,  or  any  other  our  ministers  and  good  servants  in  this 
rt/'^  How  far  was  the  spirit  of  these  instructions  actually  car- 
d  out  ?  The  mass  was  restored  by  Sir  A.  St.  Leger  under  an 
ler  in  Council,  and  the  Beformed  Bishops  expelled  from  their 
es.  This  followed  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  beyond  this,  the 
sen  had  no  intention  of  surrendering  any  power  or  title^  or  of  re- 
>ring  any  of  the  confiscated  property  of  the  Church. 

The  letter  from  the  English  Privy  Council  announcing  her 
^ssion  describes  her  as  ''  Queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland, 
fender  of  the  Faith,  and  on  earth  the  supreme  head  of  the 
urches  of  England  and  Ireland.'*1i  As  such  supreme  head  she 
pointed  the  new  bishops ;  she  reinstated  as  primate  Dowdall,  who 
i  been  appointed  by  Henry  YIH.,  and  had  never  obtained  any 
.11  of  confirmation  from  the  Holy  See,  instead  of  Wauchop,  who 
1  been  appointed  by  the  pope  to  that  office.^  For  the  election  of 
wland  Baron,  otherwise  Fitzgerald,  to  the  See  of  Cashel,  a  congi 
lire,  was  directed  to  the  chapter  of  that  See.§  His  consecration 
s  performed  pursuant  to  letters  patent  addressed  to  the  Primate, 
le's  successor,  John  Thonerey,  was  also  elected  pursuant  to  a 
ig^  d'dire,\\  For  the  appointment  of  the  same  bishop  a  letter  was 
Iressed  to  the  deputy,  of  the  following  tenor  : — 

"  Whereas,  we  perceive  the  bishoprick  of  Ossory  to  be  void,  we 
re  thought  good  for  the  learning  and  integrity  of  life,  which  we 
derstood  to  be  in  John  Thonerey,  B.D.,  to  nominate  and  appoint 
Q  to  the  same  bishoprick ;  these  shall  be,  therefore,  to  will  and 
nmand  you  to  make  Letters  Patent  under  our  Great  Seal  to  the 
d  John  of  the  bishoprick,  and  to  give  further  order  for  his  con- 
xation  and  installation  according  to  the  order  of  our  said  realm."^ 
similar  letter  was  written  in  the  case  of  the  Archbishop  of 

♦  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  252.  t  Morrin,  Vol.  I.,  p.  304. 

[J  Wauchop  had  died  in  1551.]  §  Morrin,  Vol.  L,  p.  306. 

Morrin,  Vol.  I.,  p.  306.  H  Ibid.,  VoL  I.,  p.  319. 
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Cashel.*  In  tho  oath  of  the  lord  deputy  this  clause  appears  :— '•  Yc 
shall  maintain  and  defend  the  laws  of  Ood  and  the  Chhaijc 
faith^  and  so  far  as  their  Majesties*  laws  do  or  shall  permit  iit 
usages,  rites,  ceremonies,  and  liberties  of  the  holj  CLarcii.  • 
When  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  requested  that  a  chaplain  of  his  m:;:-: 
be  established  in  tho  priory  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Down.  Lt 
which  he  had  obtained  the  pope's  Bulls^  she  desired  the  depair  '^ 
inform  the  earl  '^  that  we  intend  to  maintain  our  prerogAtite  kf: 
unto  us  by  our  progenitors  in  that  behalf."  J 

The  papal  power  of  appointing  by  proviso  was  not  admitted  ij 
the  Government.  In  his  submission  (Dec.  3,  1553}^  MagcncesK 
promises  to  be  the  queen's  faithful  subject^  and  not  to  admi:  tzj 
provisor  fi-om  the  Roman  See.§ 

In  the  matter  of  the  former  property  of  the  Church,  she  irraLW: 
it  away  as  freely  as  her  father  or  brother.  On  the  23rd  Oc'^'wr. 
1553,  she  writes  to  the  deputy :  "  Whereas  divers  persons  hiw 
required  of  us  the  farm  of  such  parcels  of  land  as  be  hereini^.«r 
mentioned,  that  is  to  say,  the  Baron  of  Dunbovne  desires  the  fint 
of  the  late  monastery  of  Holycross  and  the  Iloore  Abbey.  Maf.hc* 
King,  the  farm  of  certain  lands  and  tithes,  situate  in  the  buricn 
of  Leix,  to  the  yearly  value  of  X50.  R.  Mannering,  the  iira, 
of  the  possessions  of  the  liouse  of  St.  John  in  the  Naas,  lo  iLe 
yearly  value  of  X*35  18s.  2d.  Rrien  O'Thoell,  the  farm  of  ih* 
tithes  of  Fercullen,  of  the  yearly  value  of  20  marks.  Sir  JoLc 
Travers,  the  farm  of  certain  tithes,  of  the  yearl}'  value  of  £5  if- 
Andrew  Ikowerton,  the  farm  of  the  parsonage  of  Swords/* — tci 
directs  that  these  premises,  if  unleased  and  unoccupied  by  prior 
grantees,  should  be  leased  for  twenty-one  years,  resenriug  to  ih* 
Crown  such  rent  as  had  hitherto  been  reserved  by  the  best  sorr*?. 
In  the  same  hotter  similar  directions  are  given  as  to  the  houses  of 
St.  John's,  near  Kills,  and  St.  Mary,  near  Drogheda,  and  the  itc- 
torios  of  Rathayne,  Rathro^^an,  and  Athsie,  and  also  the  parsocc« 
of  Sydon.||     The  queen  s})ec'ially  directed  a  lease  to  be  granted  u 

•  Morrin,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  3()0,  310,  318. 

t  la..  j.p.  3:W,  339. 

:  Cjirew  MSS.,  V.)l.  111.,  p.  xxii.     Hamilton,  C*L  1,  147. 

§  M.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  247. 

1,  Morrin,  Vul.  1.,  p.  30<3. 
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^atrick  Sherlock  of  the  site  and  demesne  lands  of  the  late  dissolved 
oases  of  St.  Catherine,  near  Waterford,  and  Mothill,  in  the  county 
f  Waterford.*  Numerous  pardons  for  the  alienation  of  Church 
•roperty  are  also  found  upon  the  Chancery  Bolls. 

The  claim  of  the  Crown  to  appoint  hishops  was  sometimes 
raived  in  favour  of  papal  nominees  ;  the  title  of  the  Archbishop  of 
)ablin  is  apparently  referred  to  a  Bull  from  Bome.f  Letters  com- 
lendatory  in  favour  of  Boger  Skiddy  were  addressed  to  the  pope, 
•at  these  were  certainly  to  procure  his  appointment  to  the  Sees  of 
k)rk  and  Cloyne,  the  patronage  of  which  is  expressly  stated  to 
lave  been  in  the  Crown.}  The  general  tenor  of  her  Church 
;ovemment  has  been  thus  fairly  described  : — "  With  all  her  respect 
or  the  pope^  as  the  spiritual  head  of  her  Church,  with  all  her  desire 
f  securing  his  approbation,  with  all  her  attachment  to  the  old 
eligion,  it  is  quite  clear  that  she  never  intended  to  abate  or  diminish 
hat  authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters  which  her  father  and  her 
rother  had  exercised  before  her.  As  their  supremacy  had  been 
mployed  in  maintaining  '  the  rites,  ceremonies,  and  liberties  of 
he  Church,'  conformably  to  their  own  interpretation  of  them  and 
hat  of  the  nation  at  their  time ;  so  hers  is  governed  by  similar 
onsiderations,  but  with  different  results."  § 

Although  the  mass  had  been  restored,  all  the  Acts  of  Henry  VUJ. 
emained  upon  the  Statute  Book,  nor  was  it  until  1556  that  parlia- 
aent  was  required  to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  In  1555,  a  Bull  was  enrolled  in  Chancery,  dated  June  7th, 
.555,  whereby  the  pope  absolved  the  king  and  queen  from  all  ex- 
ommunications  and  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  erected  Ireland  into 
.  kingdom.  II  A  subsequent  Bull  was  obtained  from  the  pope, 
i'aul  IY.9  to  legalise  the  course  of  legislation  intended  to  be  taken 
rith  regard  to  the  Church  property.  The  title  of  the  3rd  and  4th 
Philip  and  Mary,  chapter  8,  sufficiently  explains  the  nature  of  the 
sompromise  between  the  pope  and  the  Crown  ;  it  is  entitled,  "  An 
^ct  repealing  statutes  and  provisions  made  against  the  See  Apos- 
olic  of  Bome,  since  the  20th  year  of  King  Henry  VHI.,  and  also 

•  Morrin,  p.  337.  t  Id.,  p.  339.  J  Id.,  p.  377. 

§  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  xxii. 
II  Morrin,  Vol.  I.,  p.  339. 
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for  the  establishment  of  spiritual  and  ecclesiuiticiil  pt^ssfSi.  ■.*  ;•.; 
hereditaments  conveyed  to  the  laity.*' 

This  Act,  commencing  with  a  recital  of  the  introluc::-:i  ■:  f^!- 
doctrines  in  the  country  and  the  intercession  of  the  Carii.:.A!  5  .i 
with  his  Holiness,  sets  out  at  fall  length  the  Bull  of  Paul  IV..  :»:•:. 
rising  tlie  subsequent  enactments  ;  it  then  teslities  a.s  to  thv  :•:••..:■ 
ance  of  the  parliament,  who  thereupon  return  their  th:inks  :-  Lt; 
Majrsty.  The  second  section  confirms  dispensatiouit  ;:rj:.:t;  :; 
Curdintil  Pole  of  breaches  of  the  canon  law.  The  thiri  "■.t-..  l 
with  extreme  verbosity,  recites  that  ecclesiastical  estates  a:;  i  :  •  • 
perty  hiul  been  conveyed  and  assured  to  divers  the  siiij. c:-»  ai: 
bodies  politic  of  the  realm,  as  well  by  Henry  VIII.,  Kiiv^ri  VI. 
and  by  their  then  Majesties^  as  by  owners  of  ecclesias:ic:il  tt  wr.;. 
and  that  although  the  pope  had  removed  all  manner  *•!  ii:.i-*.  l- 
ment  rising  from  canon  or  ecclesiastical  law,  yrt  th  if  tue  •;:»'•  : 
lands  was  yrounded  only  upon  the  laics  and  niMums  *>/  thi  p  j.-.. 
and  coidd  be  impleaded  only  in  the  queen  s  r«>«rfx,  and  li.^i:  i:  'i? 
the  intention  of  her  Majt;sty  that  all  persons  should  eir  •}■  :ie 
estates  which  they  thou  liad  ;  and  then  enacts  that  ihc  Cpurr*  **.i 
all  other  persons  then  having  or  ihoroafler  to  have  the  sitts  cf  :-■: 
late  monasteries  and  other  religious  places,  ice,  sh.juM  Lavc  iii 
enjoy  the  same  according  to  the  interest  or  estate  ihev  thtc  Lii 
or  thereafter  mi « 'lit  have  in  the  same,  *'  bv  the  due  ordt-r  and  Ck'1T?< 
of  the  law  and  statutes  of  the  realm,  which  now  be,  or  were  #*  r;  ii\: 
in  force  hrfor*'  the  tirst  dtiy  tf  this  present  parliament,  in  ni.iLne: 
and  form  as  thev  should  have  done  if  this  Act  had  never  I'cca  LaI 
or  made.*'  The  next  section  continued  all  deeds  atfeclins:  col^*- 
cated  ecclesiastical  pn>per!y  ;  subjected  to  the  danger  uf  iLc  \c\ 
of  pramuniro  all  who  should  issue  processes  out  of  cccIi'»iA>:^*Ai 
courts,  to  disturb  the  owners  of  any  of  the  alienated  estaus  vT 
j)roperties.  The  tenth  section  regulated  the  a<Iuiissiou  uf  mril 
JUiUs  into  the  kingdom,  enacting  **  that  all  Hulls,  dibpt'U>d:!.':.?. 
and  privileges  obtainrd  before  the  20:11  year  (of  Henry  VIU.",  w-r 
at  any  time  since,  or  wliieh  s>ball  heriaftLT  be  obtained  of  the  >*■* 
of  lionie,  U'^t  r-'iitaiffin^i  matter  contrary  *>r  prejudicial  t'  :'\i 
authority,  dijuity,  ttr  pn'-niiiitinct\  royal  ami  imperial,  of  tlir 
rciihus,  or  ^^  the  lair  if  thii^  rcilin  liing  war  in/nrce,  and  n- 1  «* 
thiif  p.trliamcnt  rtpi  aled,  may  be  put  in  execution,"  Jkc-    The  eArl:cr 
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Brovemment.  The  accession  of  Mary  was  attended  with  an  out- 
>Y6ak  of  some  of  the  native  chiefs,  who,  if  they  believed  that  the 
iiAnd  of  a  Catholic  sovereign  would  be  lighter  than  that  of 
Blenry  Yin.,  were  soon  disappointed.  Catholic  sovereigns  thought 
fi  was  necessary  to  enforce  order  in  Ireland  by  the  strong  hand,^  as 
E^testant  sovereigns  had  done  before  them;  Catholic  deputies 
^bought  themselves  justified  in  burning  villages,-  raiding  upon 
:^ative  tribes,  and  shooting  down  rebels,  as  much  as  Protestant 
leputies  had  done. 

Both  Protestant  and  Catholic  writers  concur  in  this  view  of 
(Gary's  reign.  ''  It  is  observable,"  writes  Cox,  ''  that  though  she 
^as  a  very  zealous  Papist,  yet  the  Irish  were  not  quieter  during  her 
reign  than  they  were  under  her  brother ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  their 
antipathy  against  Englishmen  and  Government  induced  them  to  be 
^8  troublesome  then  as  at  other  times,  and  prevailed  with  Mr. 
Sullivan  ta  give  this  severe  character  of  her  reign — that  although 
Uie  queen  was  zealous  to  pi^opagate  the  Catholic  religion,  yet  her 
cuinisters  did  not  forbear  to  injure  and  abuse  the  Irish.  '  Qu» 
bamen  etsi  Catholicam  religionem  tueri  et  amplificare  conata  est, 
ejus  tamen  Prsefecti  et  conciliarii  injuriam  Ibernis  inferre  non 
desisterunt.'  "* 

More  than  this — in  the  instructions  of  this  reign,  the  poUoy  of 
conciliation  is  gradually  changing  for  that  of  violence ;  in  the  com- 
Cnissions  to  officers  are  found  the  r-udiments  of  those  extraordinary 
(>owers  which  were  ultimately  elaborated  into  the  commissions  of 
t;he  provincial  deputies  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;.  and,  further,  in 
this  reign,  for  the  first  time,  the  Government  yielded  to  the  advice 
GO  constantly  offered  by  the  Dublin  officials,  to  confiscate  the  lands 
of  an  entire  tribe,  and  replace  them  by  English  colonists  and 
^venturers. 

The  intentions  and  objects  of  the  English  Government  are,  as 
'Usual,  set  forth  in  the  instructions  to  the  deputies^  In  the  in- 
structions to  Lord  Fitzwalter,t  the  following  passages  occur: — 
*'  And  where  also  rebels  and  malefactors  have  used  some  contemp- 
tuously, some  arrogantly,,  to  come  into  our  said  deputy,  upon  safe- 

•  Cox,  p.  309. 

[t  Afterwards  Earl  of  Sussex.] 
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archbishops  there  for  the  time  being,  with  a  protection  to  tic  si.1 
Ardmacken,  being  my  chief  See,  that  it  be  not  hindered  in  tice  vj 
come  by  her  Graco*s  deputy  or  soldiers,  as  it  hath  been  now  „f 
late."*  By  letter  of  the  4th  August,  1558,  Surrey  was  directed  i) 
suffer  the  primate,  without  peril  of  the  laws,  to  exercise  and  as«  H 
manner  of  ecclesiastical  censures  against  the  disordered  IriaLrr.* 

Except  the  temporary  establishment  of  the  Roman  ritual,  d* 
Catholic  Church  was  in  no  degree  benefited  by  the  accessioc  of 
Mary :  none  of  the  evils  which  had  paralysed  the  action  uf  :i« 
Church  before  the  20th  of  Henry  VIII.  were  remedied  ;  none  of  :Li 
wounds  inflicted  upon  that  Church  during  the  reigns  of  Uenrr  %ii 
Edward  were  cured ;  no  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  moLA»- 
teries,J  or  to  ro-establish  and  strengthen  the  parochial  secular  cUr^. 
or  to  enable  the  Church  to  act  as  an  organised  living  body,  or  V) 
unite  the  English  and  the  natives  in  one  national  Church  :  oa  Hi 
contrary,  the  confiscation  of  Church  properties  was  contirmi-d,  til 
the  undisposed  of  residue  of  them  leased  out  or  granted  av^ay ;  iu 
bishops  wore  appointed  in  most  instances  by  the  Crown,  as  in  ii< 
time  of  Henry  VIII. ;  the  contempt  of  high  English  ecolcsi^stici 
for  the  more  Irish  was  exhibited  as  before.  When  Marv  died.  th< 
Catholic  Church  was  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  self,  wi:h  ;ii 
monastic  element  totally  dostroyc<l,  and  the  independence  of  I'J 
secular  members,  or  of  such  of  lliem  as  still  existed,  crashed  CQi. 
Upon  the  accession  of  Klizubeth,  as  an  institution^  it  retained  to 
elements  of  resistance. 

Tlio  history  of  the  reign  of  Mary  and  Philip  contradicts  the 
theory  that,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  religious  differences  had  any 
connexion  with  the  conduct  of  the  native  Irish  or  of  the  English 

•  C:irew  MSS.,  V..1.  III.,  p.  xviii. 

t  H.'im.  Cal,  p.  lOS. 

X  Tlie  only  exception  was  ihe  i)rinrship  <)f  St.  Jdhn  of  Jerusalem,  it  K-- 
mainhain,  which,  at  the  rt'tpicst  t>f  the  kiiit,'  :ind  ((uooii.  the  Cardiiul  P<.I« 
by  liis  It-^atiiie  j)<>wcr  r«.->!oie«l  to  its  ftiriiit-r  possessurs  in  15r»7,  andap{K>ins^ 
Orfwahl  MassiM;j;]k'nl  j«riiir.  This  appnintment  w.\8  coadrxued  by  !»r 
^lajcsiy's  K'ltor  iKitent  in  rhf  f"ll»'\vin^  iu«»nrh.  The  new  prior  ded  ib* 
country  up-Mi  tlic  ac»'o':'»i«in  ••[  Kli/:ilKih.  and  the  pri«>r»hip  was  a$a:ii  lap- 
jirosscd  hy  tht»  Act  of  tin-  -n-l  Kh;:.,  cliapter  7.  It  is  tlifficult  lo  unJenusi 
why  tliis  pt'cuharly  useless  cTdcr  ahouhl  have  boon  made  the  ubJMt  of  V2ch 
ii])ccial  favour. 
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nent.  The  accession  of  Mary  was  attended  with  an  out- 
'  some  of  the  native  chiefs,  who,  if  they  believed  that  the 
f  a  Catholic  sovereign  would  be  lighter  than  that  of 
llll.,  were  soon  disappointed.  Catholic  sovereigns  thought 
ecessary  to  enforce  order  in  Ireland  by  the  strong  hand^  as 
nt  sovereigns  bad  done  before  them ;  Catholic  deputies 
themselves  justified  in  burning  villages,-  raiding  upon 
ribes,  and  shooting  down  rebels^  as  much  as  Protestant 
)  had  done* 

1  Protestant  and  Catholic  writers  concur  in  this  view  of 
reign.  '*  It  is  observable,"  writes  Cox,  "  that  though  she 
)ry  zealous  Papist,  yet  the  Irish  were  not  quieter  during  her 
an  they  were  under  her  brother ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  their 
ly  against  Englishmen  and  Government  induced  them  to  be 
}lesome  then  as  at  other  times,  and  prevailed  with  Mr. 
.  to  give  this  severe  character  of  her  reign — that  although 
m  was  zealous  to  propagate  the  Catholic  religion,  yet  her 
*s  did  not  forbear  to  injure  and  abuse  the  Irish.  '  Qu» 
tsi  Catholicam  religionem  tueri  et  amplificare  conata  est, 
nen  PrsBfecti  et  conciliarii  injuriam  Ibemis  inferre  non 
ant;  "* 

e  than  this — ^in  the  instructions  of  this  reign,  the  poUoy  of  I 
Aon  is  gradually  changing  for  that  of  violence ;  in  the  com-  [ 
3  to  officers  are  found  the  rudiments  of  those  extraordinary  \ 
which  were  ultimately  elaborated  into  the  commissions  of  i 
incial  deputies  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;.  and,  further,  in 
jn,  for  the  first  time,  the  Government  yielded  to  the  advice 
antly  ofiered  by  the  Dublin  officials,  to  confiscate  the  lands 
ntire  tribe,  and  replace  them  by  English  colonists   and 
rers. 

intentions  and  objects  of  the  English  Government  are,  as 
et  forth  in  the  instructions  to  the  deputies..  In  the  in- 
is  to  Lord  Fitzwalter,t  the  following  passages  occur: — 
^here  also  rebels  and  malefactors  have  used  some  contemp- 
some  arrogantly,,  to  come  into  our  said  deputy,  upon  safe- 

♦  Cox,  p.  309. 

[t  Afterwards  Eiirl  of  Sussex.] 
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conduct  and  comeriqae,  and  also  in  effect  refasad  to  come,  Tbich 
for  a  time  hath  served  in  lien  of  pardon,  and  to  some  othen  bask 
ministered  occasion  of  pride  and  insolence  ;  we  therefore  require  aad 
charge  our  said  deputy  to  use  great  discretion,  and  like  tenpennei 
in  granting  any  such  safe-conduct  and  eomeriqne.  And  foraamnd 
as,  for  lack  of  justice,  malefactors  have  late  years  more  and  won 
increased,  being  the  fees  of  the  ministers  of  the  law  nevertbelMi 
doubted  to  the  end  that  they  should  ride  abroad  into  the  viU 
countries  to  minister  justice,  and  see  our  laws  executed  npon  tbt 
evil,  which  they  have  not  done,  and  (as  we  nndcrstand)  is  do« 
earnestly  required  of  many  of  our  good  subjects,  both  noUenMi 
and  others  inhabiting  in  every  quarter  of  our  said  realm.  V« 
therefore  will  that  our  said  deputy  and  Council  give  order  tbtf 
unto  all  quarters  of  our  said  realm  there  be  addressed  to  tome  d 
our  Judges,  Barons,  learned  Council,  and  other  descrete  and  wia 
men  aptly  chosen  for  the  place,  commissions  of  Oyer  and  Det»- 
miner,  addressing  letters  in  our  name  to  the  great  men  and  othv 
good  subjects  of  every  quarter  of  the  realm  aforesaid,  to  assist  ui 
obey  the  same  diligently  and  effectually." — "  Likewise,  of  oar 
wardships,  liveries,  wood  sales,  customs,  subsidies,  and  otbff 
escheats,  wo  arc  answered  small  profits,  although  indeed  peat 
profit  should  by  such  things  rise  ;  and  what  great  commodities  of 
that  realm  1>e  vented  out  to  foreign  ports  is  well  known.  We  aho 
understand  that  in  the  Irish  countries,  under  Irish  lords  and 
others,  great  impositions,  pains,  orders,  and  commandments  an 
Uiii  and  put  upon  the  subjects  '  pro  arbitrio  et  voluntata  prebentis,' 
A\ul  whoso  brcaketh,  transgresseth,  or  refuseth,  is  finally  enforosd 
iv»  p:iy  the  uttermost  penny  without  redemption,  being  thai  thi 
c  ri^-f  mrans  to  keep  the  people  under  them  in  awe  and  alvays 
'V  i.(\  lo  do  their  will  in  all  things.  Our  pleasure  therefore  is  thil 
^••i!  Niiiil  deputy,  with  tlie  advice  aforesaid,  shall  causa  the  baroai 
«  tvl  .»ilu*(>rs  of  the  Kxcheipier  to  do  their  office  and  duty  tmly  and 
^1  ',^<^'aily,  in  getting  in  our  rents,  duties,  perqnisiteSp  jNnfti. 
•i.i^<.>:iis.  Hiul  all  other  things,  that  the  same  court  is  charged  with, 
1^*  i.^  ^u>  W  thereof  fully  answered  at  the  times  of  payment  in  thit 

•Car.'w  MSS..  V.il.  I.,  p.  262. 
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The  meaning  of  these  instrnctions  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
ght  of  self-government  tacitly  conceded  to  the  tribes  by  the  inden- 
ires  so  numerously  executed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  should 
)  disregarded ;  that  the  English  laws  should  be  administered 
ironghout  the  entire  country ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  their  stipu- 
kted  military  services,  the  several  chiefs  should  be  subjected  to 
)adal  and  fiscal  impositions. 

The  instructions  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex  show  that  the  Govem- 
lent  was  prepared  to  support  their  policy  by  force :  "  The  disorders 
f  the  said  realm,  as  well  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Chonores  and 
lores,  as  the  daily  access  and  increase  of  Scots  in  the  same,  are  so 
reat  and  many,  that  without  extraordinary  force  neither  the  said 
sbels  can  easily  be  reduced  to  their  obedience,  nor  the  said  Scots 
xpulsed.  Their  Majesties  therefore  have  determined  for  a  time 
>  continue  all  such  numbers  of  captains  and  soldiers,  both  English 
nd  others,  as  presently  be  waged  there,  appearing  in  the  Clerk  of 
be  Checks'  book,  besides  800  footmen  now  sent  out  of  England, 
nd  200  kerne  appointed  to  be  newly  levied  in  the  said  realm  of 
reland.  As  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  parts  of  Ireland  are  much 
iven  to  disorder,  and  the  potentates  of  the  same  are  very  much  in- 
lined  towards  the  Scots,  the  deputy  shall  use  his  best  endeavour 
0  punish  and  redress  the  disorders  there."*  The  vigorous  exer- 
ions  of  a  Deputy  received  commendation  from  the  Crown.  The 
{ueen  writes  to  the  Irish  parliament  in  1555  : — "  Having  under- 
tood  and  considered  the  good  order  and  success  that  our  well- 
»eIoved  Lord  Fitzwalter,  our  Deputy,  hath  taken  and  had  in  oar 
ervice  for  the  time  of  his  charge  there,  both  in  expulsing  of  the 
ksots,  plaguing  of  our  rebels,  and  reducing  that  disorderly  realm 
o  better  state  of  good  rule  and  tranquillity  than  it  was  lately  iu.**t 
[here  was  no  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  giving 
imple  authority  to  its  commissioners.  In  August,  1556^  the  Arch- 
)ishops  of  Dublin  and  Armagh,  with  others,  were  authorised  "  to 
ake  and  establish  ordinances  and  agreements  with  them  (the 
ebels),  and  compel  them  to  observe  the  same — to  resist  and  punish, 
vith  sword  and  fire,  and  otherwise,  those  enemies  and  rebels  who 

♦  Carew  MSS.,  Yol.  L,  p.  273. 
t  Motrin,  VoL  L,  p.  360. 
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shonld  attempt  any  evil  against  the  Crown  or  people^-4o  lerr  ted 
enlist  in  the  army  the  people  of  those  districts  for  the  defesee  of 
the  faithful  subjects  thereof."* 

The  Government  fell  back»  during  this  reign,  into  the  feeble, 
yet  violent  measures  of  former  days.  The  Deputies  neither,  ai  5l 
Leger,  conciliated,  nor,  as  Bellingham,  for  a  time  at  least,  orer- 
awed  the  native  chiefs.  The  Deputy  (the  Earl  of  Sassex]  retonM^ 
to  the  old  system  of  ineffectual  and  exasperating  raiding.  Tbe 
Athlone  pursuivant-at-arms  describes  one  of  these  nseless  excv- 
sions  : — **  Friday,  22nd  October,  1557,  in  the  falling  of  the  nifiis 
my  Lord  Deputy  departed  Dublin,  and  lay  that  night,  with  Mr.  Joka 
Blunkett,  at  DounchauIIer.  Saturday,  the  23rd,  he  rode  to  my  Lorl 
of  Louth*s  house,  and  there  lay  until  Sunday,  the  2lth,  after  dinccr. 
Then  he  rode  to  Dundalk,  and  there  remained  himself  that  nigbk 
but  sent  forth  all  the  horsemen,  that  is  to  say,  my  Lord  of  Lon;h 
and  his  men ;  the  Knight  Marshall  and  his  band ;  the  Baron  of 
Dun<rannon ;  Sir  James  Garland,  Sir  John  Beadlowe,  and  the  centlc- 
men  of  Uricll ;  Mr.  Francis  A^r^ard  and  his  band,  and  Captaii 
Girton  and  his  band.  On  the  25th  he  departed  Dundalk,  aecom- 
panied  by  Mr.  John  Parker,  blaster  of  the  Rolls ;  Captain  Warrec 
and  his  band  of  footmen ;  Captain  Seaforth,  who  led  the  band  of 
footmen  of  Mr.  Treasurer's ;  and  Captain  Bostock,  who  led  Ur. 
Marshairs  haiul  of  footmen.  Our  horsemen  being  descried,  Shane 
DonnoUoh  0*Xeil  and  his  men  fled,  and  our  horsemen  vent  and 
fjatberrd  a  prey.  My  Lord  Deputy  came  before  the  falling-in  of  the 
night  a  good  while  to  Ardmahe,  and  there  camped  in  the  cAarcL 
On  Thursday,  the  2dth,  we  hud  a  false  alarm  or  two  given  as. 
On  Wednesday  morning,  after  we  had  spoiled  and  taken  what  v« 
were  able,  we  set  fire  to  the  town  of  Ardmahe,  and  so  departed  la 
the  Xewrv,  where  niv  Lord  lav.  On  Thursday,  the  28th,  mv  Lorl 
came  to  Dundalke,  but  as  he  was  coming  to  Sir  John  Bcadlovt'i 
house  or  town,  news  was  brought  that  Shane  O^Neil  waa  in  caap 
within  three  or  four  milos.  and  had  burned  and  preyed  a  ton  if 
Sir  James  Garland's.  The  news  was  true.  Then  my  Lord,  vitlm 
many  light  horse  as  were  able  to  follow,  rode  after  them  with  aU 
speed,  but  they  were  in  thoir  fastness.    My  Lord  would  hare  gina 

•  Murrin,  \o\.  I.,  p.  360. 
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the  onset  on  them,  but  Sir  Jam^s  Garland  and  the  gentlemen  of 
Uriell  would  not  suffer  him.  On  the  morrow  the  prey  was  divided, 
and  my  Lord  rid  that  day  to  Mr.  Dracott's  house,  and  over  the  river 
homeward,  the  30bh  of  October,  to  Dublin.'**  It  appears  from  a 
letter  of  the  Primate  to  the  Council  in  England  that  the  Deputy  on 
this  occasion  burned  the  cathedral  of  Armagh  and  three  other 
ehnrches.f 

Expeditious  of  this  description  were  enough  to  undo  the  web  of. 
policy  which  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger  had  woven  for  years.  These 
expeditions  are  always  represented  in  official  documents  in  the 
most  favourable  light.  What  the  English  soldiers  thought  of  such 
operations,  may  be  imagined  from  the  following  passage  of  the 
jeign  of  Henry  VIII. : — **  The  Deputy,  according  to  his  commission, 
inarched  into  the  north.  But,  alas,  he  neither  found  France  to 
travel  in,  nor  Frenchmen  to  fight  withal.  There  were  no  glorious 
towns  to  load  the  soldiers  home  with  spoils,  nor  pleasant  vineyards 
to  refresh  them  with  wine.  Here  were  no  plentiful  markets  to 
supply  the  salary  of  the  army  if  they  wanted,  or  stood  in  need ; 
here  were  no  cities  of  refuge,  nor  places  of  garrison  to  retire  into,  in 
the  times  of  danger  and  extremity  of  weather ;  here  were  no  mus- 
ters ordered,  nor  lieutenants  of  shires  to  raise  new  armies ;  here 
was  no  supplement  of  men  or  provisions,  especially  of  Irish  against 
Irish ;  nor  any  one  promise  kept  according  to  his  expectation ; 
here  were,  in  plain  terms,  bogs  and  woods  to  lie  in,  fogs  and  mists 
to  trouble  you,  grass  and  fern  to  welcome  your  horses  and  corrupt 
and  putrefy  your  bodies  ;  here  was  killing  of  kine  and  eating  fresh 
beef,  to  breed  diseases ;  here  was  oats  without  bread,  and  fire  with- 
out wood ;  here  were  smoky  cabins  and  nasty  holes ;  here  were 
bogs  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  few  passages,  but  over  marshes, 
or  through  strange  places ;  here  was  retiring  into  fastnesses  and 
glens,  and  no  fighting,  but  when  they  pleased  themselves ;  here  was. 
ground  enough  to  bury  your  people  in  being  dead,  but  no  place  to 
please  them  while  alive  ;  here  you  might  spend  what  you  brought 
with  you,  but  be  assured  there  was  no  hopes  of  relief;  here  was 
room  for  all  your  losses,  but  scarce  a  castle  to  receive  your  spoil 


•  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  267. 
t  Hamilton,  Cal.,  p.  140. 
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and  treasnre.  To  conclude :  here  was  all  glory  and  virtae  bnried 
in  obscurity  and  oblivion,  and  not  so  much  as  a  glimmeriDg  hope 
that  how  valiantly  soever  a  man  demeaned  himself  it  Bhould  be 
registered  or  remembered.*** 

But  if  the  English  were  weary  of  the  tedious  policy  of  concilia- 
tion ;  and  raidings  and  plunderings  did  not  promise  to  lead  to  a 
conquest  of  the  island,  there  was  yet  a  third  course  which  might  be 
adopted — that  advice  which,  with  persistent  importunity,  the  Irish 
Executive  had  thrust  upon  Henry  YIU.,  in  innumerable  plots, 
books,  and  devices,  and  to  which  he  had  constantly  turned  a  deaf 
ear — the  confiscation  of  the  Irish  districts,  and  their  plantation  by 
English  colonists.  Such  a  scheme,  the  fruitful  cause  of  misery  to 
this  island  ever  since,  was  for  the  first  time  adopted  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Queen  Mary,  and  embodied  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  the 
8  &  4  Philip  and  Mary,  chapters  1  and  2. 

No  Irish  tribe  had  been  the  cause  of  such  constant  annoyanee  to 
the  English   Government  as  the  O'Connors.      They,   with  the 
O'Mores,  occupied  the  districts  of  Leiz  and  Offaly,  in  the  present 
King*s  and  Queen's  Counties.     The  territory  they  occupied  was 
theoretically  portion  of  the  estate  of  the  Earls  of  Eildare,  to  whom 
their  chiefs  in  the  sixteenth  century  were  bound  by  alliance  and 
interest.     Their  district,  then  a  wild,  pathless  tract  of  forest  and 
bog,  was  almost  inaccessible  to  the  hostings  of  the  Deputy.    It 
menaced  the  Pale  on  the  south-west,  and  on  one  aide  threatened 
the  communications  between  Dublin  and   Kilkenny,  aa  did  the 
Wicklow  mountaineers  on  the  other.     The  O'Connor  took  a  Uaek- 
rent  of  £20  from  the  English  of  Kildare,  and  another  of  £500  from 
those  of  Meath.    In  1528  O'Connor  took  prisoner  the  Deputy,  Loid 
Delvin.    In  1534  this  clan  were  the  most  active  supporters  of  the 
Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  in  the  confiscation  of  whose  estates  the 
territories  occupied  by  the  O'Connors  and  O'Mores  were  ineloded. 
Some  arrangement  was  patched  up  between  the  Deputy  and  the 
O'Connors ;  but  in  1587  the  Lord  Deputy  invaded  their  territoiy, 
upon  the  failure  to  pay  a  fine  of  800  cows.    The  result  of  thii 
excursion  was  the  capture  of  the  castle  of  Dengen,  and  total  deftil 
of  the  head  of  the  clan.     Subsequently,  Lord  L.  Grey  repented  of 

•  Harleian  Miacell.,  Vol.  VI., p.  386. 
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crnel  and  extreme  handling ''  which  O'Connor  had  been  snb- 
1  to,  and  had  a  personal  interview  with  him  ;  and  an  arrange- 
was  made  with  him  similar  to  those  entered  into  with  other 
I.  Unfortunately  for  O'Connor,  much  of  his  territory  had  been 
ed  by  the  Crown  as  portion  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the 
dine  family.  In  1540  O^Connor  was  again  in  the  field,  cap- 
y  and  destroying  Castle  Jordan.  Again,  a  hosting  was  had 
st  him,  and  a  peace  of  some  kind  was  effected.  In  1546  the 
Government,  or  rather  St.  Leger,  proposed  to  grant  O'Connor 
rage,  and  to  secure  his  fidelity,  as  had  been  that  of  the  other 
chiefs.  In  1548  O'Connor  and  O'More  repaired  to  the  English 
!;,  but,  if  they  desired  to  obtain  favourable  terms,  were  en- 
unsuccessful.  The  confiscation  and  re-granting  of  estates 
,  process  most  agreeable  to  the  English  G-ovemment  of  that 
;  and  Sir  E.  Bellingham  was  ready  to  build  and  garrison  any 
necessary.  English  grantees  were  to  be  put  into  possession 
eir  lands  in  Leix  and  Offaly,  and  great  expectations  were 
bained  of  the  success  they  were  to  ac)iieve  and  the  rents  they 
to  pay.  Two  forts  were  built,  one  the  fort  of  Faly,  called 
Governor,"  the  other  the  fort  of  Leix,  named  "  the  Protector.*' 
'  English  came  over — Barringtons,  Cosbies,  Breretons,  HoTen- 
&c.  In  the  instructions  to  Sir  A.  St.  Leger  (July,  1560), 
to  Sir  James  Croft,  is  the  paragraph — "  As  the  counties  of 
ye  and  Leix,  lately  called  O'Connor's  Country  and  O'Moore's 
try,  are  now  in  good  towardness  to  be  wholly  in  our  hands  and 
ssion,  and  yet  not  in  perfection,  the  Deputy  and  Council  are  to 
3rder  for  the  full  and  ample  possession  of  the  same  countries, 
ilso  for  the  surveying  thereof  and  to  let  them  to  farm  or 
wise,  for  terms  of  21  years,  allowing  the  farmers  one  or  two 
rent  free/'*  During  the  whole  of  Edward's  reign,  especially 
g  Bellingbam's  viceroyalty,  fighting  went  on  in  Leix  and 
f,  with  great  loss  of  life,  and  at  enormous  expense  to  the 
ish  Government.  On  Queen  Mary's  accession,  the  0*More 
.  all  the  settlers  planted  by  the  two  preceding  Deputies  out  of 
territories, 
he  Queen  might  have  remembered  that  the  origin  of  the 

•  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  229. 
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misfortunes  of  the  O'Connors  lisul  hwu  their  sui'iMir'ii: '  a  :•' 
which  was  in  fuvour  of  the  Catholic  Churcli.  or  a:  I.  a-t  :  :  :'•  - 
ho  so,  and  fulh)\vin[(  as  allies  or  vassals   tht-   h*:u\   if  :i.- 
Geraltline  house,  the  last  heir  of  which  she  had  \a:>]\   r«  -*  :»  :  • 
liis  title  and  estates.     The  Omen  liursui-il  tlu*  r»r»  \i»'>  ¥::  • 
policy  as  to  the  O'C.'onnors  ;  hut  the  conte>t  was  no  !»•::_••:  : 
between    the  natives  and  the  royal  ]>atent«'es — xhv  ti.tirt    \  -*:  : 
was  to  be  taken  into  the  hands  of  the  Cr«r.\n.    to  bt-  n:  *  1-    -.  "• 
land;  tribe  rit^hts,   Collie   laws,  lan^nia;:e,  and  niai;rtr-.  •»•:•.  '. 
disappear,  and  the  districts  w.re   to  fdrni  llu*  tir'-t    K::;:!>1.  ?•**• 
nient  or  plantation.     For  this  ptn-pose  tlie  Aers  of  ti;..-  :"*.  *.:  :  • 
Philip  and  Mary,  chapters  1  and  '2,  worr  pa-^-^td.     In  :':.!    :'  -:.  : 
Act  it  is  recited: — **  Where  the  countries   uf  L«ix,    >'.».a:;. ir; 
Offallie,  Irrie,  and  Gli'iinialire.  wiiich  ludun*;  v(  ri^'h:   !••  *..-.  K  :: 

and  Queen's  nn>st  excelK-nt  Maji'sties,  wi-re  of  lato  \\iit.!!y  y  i 

by  the  Mooros,  thf  C'onnt»rs,  the  l.)enipsyes,  and  uther  rtli"*.   .  . 
now  bv  the  industrious  travaile  of  the   Karl  of  Su<^i-\.  ::  '\  L  '. 
l)cputy  of  Inland,  be  brouj^dit  apiin  to  hv  in  the  p(.>-i-«;>:.  i.    :  '...-  • 
Majesties,   jind   so  remain   to  l»e  disposetl  as  to  their  ll!_'..* — • 
shall  be  tliouu'ht  "^oud  ;   fijrasniucli,   as  the  well    ilisi*..-;:.  j     :  * 
af».»re<aid  c<»untri»s,  ainl  plantini^  lif  L''><ui  men  there.  >ba.'.  r.- '.  ".-" 
be  a  j^'nat  streuirtli  to  ihnsi?  tjuartrr**,  but  aNo  a  wund«  rf;I  ;.«-  ;  «   • 
of  jpiiel  to  all  the  nst  •)r  the  Kii^^lUh  countries,  and  a  irrci!  :  r:  • 
to  all  th«'  lri>h   couniri*  s  burderini(  upon   the  same  :   llie.'t :  :• .    ' 
the  huuil'le  r^  <ju«'<t  ot"!i;('  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temp.»r.il.  a!.;  '. 
C'oniiuous    in     tlii>    prrsriii    Parliament    as><.mbied,    a:,  i    ":;■■   * 
au:horitv  uf  the  same,  vV--.,  tiiat  the  aforesaid  Karl  uf  Su^mI.  :    • 
Lord   iK'i'Utv,  shall    have    bv    viriue  of  this  Act    f.j'il  p.'Atr  a.. 
autlioriiy,  durii:>,'  lln-  It  rm  he  >hail  be  Loril  l>ej»u:y  thfr»-.  !••  J"'- 
and  ^rraut  to  all   an-l   r\erv   thi  ir   .Maje^iii?*'    sul  ;»-.•:>,    K:.:'..*:.  ■" 
Iri^h,  bnr!:«'  within  ihi-  rr.ilm.  ^r  wiriiin  the  realm  of  K::^  .»:.  i  *- 
his  election  and  ]'l»a>ii»e,  Mich  >eMral  e.-tatcs  in    fte  ^:Ii:;'t.A* 
of  all    and   i\rry    tlii-    Ifr-lNhij-^.    niaiiors,   *Vc.,   parcel  of  :Lf  s^.- 
counlrio.  vVt'.,  a*^  tnr  l;;e  niwrr  >\\Yr   piantin.i;  and  strength  ef  t-^ 
countrifs  ui:li  ■_'""  1  >;l-j.i-t-,  ^-l-.nVi  l>e  ihuUL^iil  unto  his  \%:.>i-:L *i- 
di>erei:on.  nn  »t  a:.'l  i''ij\ri.:«i:t." 

'.riie  i:«\t  Act  ui  "!i  ili'-  >::i!u!i'  Uook  i<  as  follows: — "  Tri^?' 
ihi"  Common^  in  ti.i>ipre'"  ii!  Parliament  assembled,  that  fv-rusL.-- 
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i  the  O'Mores,  O'Dempsies,  O'Connors,  and  others  of  the  Irishry, 
.tely  inhabiting  the  county  of  Leixe,  Slewmarge,  Irry,  Glen- 
laliry,  and  OflFally,  and  by  their  sundry  manifest  treasons,  after 
lany  pardons  granted  to  them,  and  sundry  benefits  showed  to 
lem,  yet  often  rebelled,  committing  great  hurts  to  the  King  and 
iueen*s  Majesties'  most  loving  subjects,  by  the  which  they  pro- 
jked  the  most  worthy  prince  King  Edward  VI.,  brother  to  our 
lid  sovereign  lady  the  Queen's  Majesty,  to  use  his  power  against 
lem,  who  at  length  to  his  great  charge  did  subdue  and  repress 
le  said  Irish  enemies  or  rebels,  bringing  into  his  possession  the 
3untries  aforesaid,  sithence  which  time  O'Mores,  O'Dempsies, 
►'Connors,  and  others  of  the  said  Irishry  have  trayterously,  con- 
•ary  to  their  bounden  duties,  by  force  entered  the  said  countries, 
nd  there  so  did  hold  against  the  King  and  Queen's  Majesties,  unto 
ich  time  as  their  Majesties,  by  the  diligent  and  painful  travail  of 
le  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Sussex  by  the  sword,  evicted  and  re- 
uced  the  said  countries  out  of  and  from  the  wrongful  and  usurped 
ossession  of  the  said  Irish  enemy  or  rebels  to  their  Majesties' 
)rmer  possession,  as  of  right  appertaineth ;  and  for  that,  that 
either  of  the  said  countries  is  known  to  be  within  the  limits  of 
ay  shires  or  counties  of  this  realm,  no  title  could  be  found  either 
>  the  said  late  King  or  to  their  Majesties  for  or  in  the  said 
3untries,  &c.,  as  by  their  Grace's  law  is  appointed  to  be  in  like 
ise,  by  default  whereof  their  Majesties  might  not  take  order  for 
le  disposition  of  the  said  countries  by  their  grants,  as  they  now 
itend  to  do."  It  was  enacted  that  their  Majesties  should  hold 
nd  possess  for  ever,  as  in  right  of  the  Crown  of  England  and  Ire- 
md,  the  said  countries ;  that  the  new  fort  of  Leix  should  be 
illed  Maryborough,  and  the  countries  of  Leix,  Slewmarge,  Irry, 
nd  the  part  of  Glenmalire  beyond  the  Barrow,  should  be  called  the 
[ueen's  County,  and  be  reputed  as  a  county  or  shire ;  that  the  new 
)rt  of  Ofifaly  should  be  named  Phillipstown,  and  the  country  of 
fffaly,  and  part  of  Glenmalire,  should  be  called  the  King's 
lounty,  and  be  reputed  as  a  county  or  shire  ;  that  there  should  be 
ppointed  for  these  shires,  sheriffs,  coroners,  escheators,  clerks  of 
le  market,  and  other  officers;  and  that  commissions  should  be 
isued  to  settle  the  bounds  of  these  countries,  their  baronies  or 
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buiiJreils,  and  also  the  town  or  place  where  the  prison  or  jr^ul  :f 
the  county  should  be.* 

The  Government  intended,  in  the  case  of  Leix  and  03'*lv.  ;o 
adopt  a  regular  system  of  colonisation.  In  D^-oember,  l.'>>j, 
orders  were  given  as  to  the  county  of  Leix,  to  divi«le  each  c  -ULirr 
between  the  English  and  Irish  ;  to  appoint  for  the  Mores  a\\  ;L* 
country  beyond  the  bog;  that  the  chief  of  every  scpl  t:Le  Ir."! 
should  appoint  how  many  of  his  sept  he  would  answer  for  ;  "i-i; 
they  should  hold  their  lands  of  the  fort,  and  should  answer  the  Un 
of  the  realm  as  the  English  do  ;  that  the  freeholders  shuald  az-i 
their  children  to  learn  to  speak  English  ;  that  thry  should  kerpo>i 
the  fords,  destroy  the  fastnesses,  and  cut  the  passi*s;  thai  noce  *.'. 
them  should  marry  or  foster  with  any  but  such  as  should  be  d 
English  blood,  without  license  of  the  deputy  under  his  Iiandwri::&r. 
under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  his  estate;  that  they  <lhe  En^^lisb*  sLoL-i 
build  one  church  in  every  town  within  three  years ;  they  were  u*  :< 
planted  IGO  men,  English  subjects,  in  that  one  country,  liosideaU^ 

O'Mores.t 

As  the  country  had  not  been  conquered  eflectually,  or  ibe 
natives  nMluccd,  the  rt*sult  of  this  pn»ject  was  to  introduoi-  :l:j 
these  districts  :i  body  of  English  colonists,  who  had  to  fi:;h:  for  lie 
hinds  granted  to  them,  and  to  maintain  them  when  coLijuercd  ij 
the  strong  hand.     The  warfare  which  ensued  resemhled  thai  w*^iJ 

bv  the  earlv  sttllers  in  America  with  the  native  tribes.      Xu  iLrrvT 
«  •  • 

whatever  was  shown,  n«»  act  of  treachery  was  considered  dishuL^u:- 
abK',  no  jHTsonal  tnrluns  ami  intlignities  were  spared  to  the  fip- 
tives.  The  atrocities  of  Western  border  warfare  were  pi*rpt:rj:rJ 
vear  after  \ear  in  these  districts  ;  and  the  Ciovernment  iu  Duts.a 
aciiuiesced  in  what  was  «i«»i:r.  and  supported  their  grantees  in  ti* 
properties  wliicli  ihe  Crown  had  guaranteed  them.  Atrocilirs w<r* 
coinniitti'd  which  havt»  n«»t  vt  t  bt-en  forgotten.  At  Mulla^bmi** 
the  iMiglish  settlers,  i»y  a  prec.iiict-ried  ]»lan,  massacred  the  In^a, 
wlioni  tlirv  h.id  (.bi'oveil  tn  a  ci «nl\-ri  iice.     In  lool  Connal  O'MvM 

[*  The  Jlr<•"^^':lt  Kin:;'-*  a!i  I  \*  i  i-m's  <''M!i;ii's  comprise  conflitlenMr  ib- 7* 
tlian  th»'  tfiTitini.s  nM*nti"ni«l  iii  J  hi**  Ai-i,  as  tli?'  tfrrit'»rv  of  EIv  OVirr". 
ami  <  »*.M"1  !">*•*.  -M.u''"_'lil.»ii,  iin-l  i;i.-  r..\"s  ootintrieii  wen?  suhMifUcui^T 
aildi^l  t.i  till'  Kiiu''"4  ('■•iiijty.  an<l  I  pjuT  •)?.>. iry  l*.»  the  (^uveii's  CoUDlT.j 

f  II;iin    Cal.   I'M. 
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executed  with  peculiar  brutality  on  Leighlin  bridge ;  in  reta- 
on,  the  natives  robbed,  burned,  and  slew  the  settlers  when 
ortunity  offered.  The  merciless  struggle  went  on  far  into 
sabeth*s  reign  between  the  natives  and  the  colonists,  until  the 
,ic  tribes,  decimated,  and  utterly  savage^  sunk  to  the  leyel  of 
iitti,  and  ultimately  disappeared. 

As  though  good  results  were  to  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
itation  of  Leix  and  Offaly,  the  8  &  4  Philip  and  Mary,  chap.  3, 
passed  to  enable  the  Irish  Executive  to  extend  the  shire 
and  at  its  pleasure.  "  Where  divers  and  sundry  robberies, 
rders,  and  felonies  be  daily  committed  and  done  within  sundry 
ns,  villages,  and  other  waste  grounds  of  this  realm,  being  no 
'e  grounds,  to  the  great  loss  of  divers  and  sundry  true  subjects 
this  realm,  to  the  great  boldness  and  encouraging  of  all  other 
)  offenders,  by  reason  that  the  same  towns,  villages,  and  waste 
ands  be  not  made  shire  grounds ;  for  remedy  whereof,  be  it 
cted  by  authority,  &c.,  that  upon  the  prorogation  or  dissolution 
the  present  Parliament)  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  this  realm,  for 
time  being,  shall  have  full  power  and  authority "  to  "  direct 
imissions  to  persons,'*  giving  thereby  full  power  to  the  commis- 
lers  to  **  view,  survey,  and  make  inquiry  of  all  the  towns,  villages, 
waste  grounds  of  the  realm,  now  being  no  shire  ground,  and 
n  view,  &c.,  to  limit  and  divide  by  limits  and  bounds  all  such 
us,  villages,  and  waste  grounds  into  such  and  as  many  several 
nties,  shires,  and  hundreds,  as  to  the  Commissioners  shall  be 
ught  meetest  and  convenient,  and  that  the  said  shires,  counties, 
[  hundreds  after  certificate  so  made  shall  be  used  and  taken  as 
er  counties,  shires,  and  hundreds  in  every  other  shire  within 
}  realm  of  Ireland." 

This  Act  directly  threatened  the  property  and  independence  of 
rv  chief  and  tribe  in  Ireland.  In  all  the  Indentures  made 
ing  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  the  chiefs  had 
erally  agreed  to  be  true  subjects  to  the  Crown,  and  to  perform 
tain  stipulated  services,  upon  the  condition  always  understood, 
I  frequently  expressed,  that  they  and  their  tribe  were  to  be 
iranteed  in  the  possession  of  the  lands  they  occupied,  and  per- 
:ted  to  live  after  their  national  customs  and  laws.  This  Act 
hoiised  unknown  Commissioners  to  declare  the  lands  of  any 
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chief  shire  land,  the  immediate  consequence  of  which  «a«.  :Li: 
the  Queen's  writ  should  run  there,  feudal  rights  be  enforced  aji  i< 
the  inhabitants,  English  laws  be  administered,  sheriffs,  e-vLt-a: .  r-. 
coroners,  and  other  officers  be  appointed  ;  and  the  gaol,  the  Ilvit.- 
able  accompaniment  of  advancing  civilisation,  be  erect<*J  iL^rr 
Any  chief  might,  without  notice,  find  himself  deprived  of  his  ofSr.ii 
power,  and  the  mass  of  the  tribe  suddenly  learn  that  their  ca"*!'  r:- 
ary  laws  had  been  abrogated  ;  that  their  language,  dres!$,  and  ;c:- 
memorial  usages  were  punishable  as  crimes.  To  undtTstaT.i  :Lr 
full  scope  of  this  Act,  the  word  town  must  be  nndcrstiiod  in  :ir 
Anglo-Irish  sense  as  signifying  a  district,  and  not  a  coIleciioQ  ■.: 
houses. 

The  plantations  attempted  by  the  English  Government  in  Ire- 
land were  effictod  under  peculiar  circumstances,  which  should  n.; 
be  left  out  of  consideration  in  estimating  their  morality  and  [•■•li-O- 
Tribes  and  nations  have  since  the  commencement  of  hi'itorv  UrS 
expelled  from  their  original  seats,  and  their  lands  divided  aniLL; 
enemies  and  invaders.  Everv  nation  holds  their  coun:rv  ucitr 
sonic  sui'h  title ;  it  is  vain  to  search  for  autochthones  ;  the  urj 
tribes  who  wero  oxiH'llcd  probablv  boasted  of  the  heroic  detris  if 
tiioir  fathers,  who  had  wrested  these  idcnticul  lands  from  I'u:: 
fornuT  occupiers.  CoinjUfst  and  spidiution  in  themselves  art  t>j 
veiuraMe  a  practieo  to  attract  peculiar  blame.  It  is  the  profcs<iL'L« 
and  position  of  the  Kiij^lisli  Government,  and  the  movle  in  whici: 
the  Irish  forfeitures  were  effected,  which  rendered  these  cask«  p«> 
liar.  A  distinclion  must  be  drawn  between  the  couqnest  ilI 
oceuj'ation  of  a  district  by  an  enemy  in  o]»en  war  and  the  coufi^i- 
tioii  and  plantation  of  part  of  a  country  by  the  Governmrnl  of  tie 
country  itself.  As  an  example  of  the  former  class,  may  l«  u^en 
tin?  (lernian  colonies  planted  by  the  Teutonic  knights  iu  Prassii; 
these  \Nero  part  of  a  system  of  warlike  operations,  in  themselTef 
acts  of  war,  or  intemliMl  to  secure  the  fruits  of  victorv.  Thev  irt 
in  till  insirlves  ni)  more  eensurable  than  the  war  of  which  ihey 
forme. I  a  part.  Hut  the  ease  of  a  Government  first  confiscatin^t 
and  tlieii  planting  portion  o\'  its  nwn  territories,  is  very  different. 
C.'onli>eati(»ii  niu^t  l»e  basr.l  upon  leiral  conviction  for  a  crimi?; 
shuuM  nnt  be  extendr.l  l-evoinl  the  j»niperty  of  the  guilty;  anJ 
should  nut  be  atteuipUtl  if  tiie  (-\ils  \u  the  whole  population  flowiog 
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not  compensated  by  the  beneficial  results  of  the  enforce- 
stice,  and  the  increase  of  national  prosperity. 
7,  if  the  O'Connors  had  been  wholly  driven  out  of  their 
English  Government  could  not  have  been  charged  with 
r  severity.     The  Chiefs  of  OfiTaly  had  for  generations 

and  black-rented  the  English  Pale,  repudiated  the 
overnment,  and  ostentatiously  lived  in  a  state  of  open 
that  time  it  was,  however,  the  policy  of  the  English 
nt  to  establish  itself  throughout  the  entire  of  Ireland. 
reaties  were  entered  into,  in  which,  if  the  O'Connors 
naselves  to  act  as  obedient  subjects,  the  English  Govern- 
QQed  with  the  name  the  duties  of  sovereignty.  Lord  L. 
Bt.  Leger  certainly  felt  this ;  they  at  least  admitted  that 
had  been  (as  was,  perhaps,  natural)  treated  with  peculiar 
id  that  he  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  same  terms  as  the 
I  chiefs.  But  his  case,  unfortunately,  was-  complicated 
nts  made  upon  the  Geraldine  confiscation,  by  the  grants 
ids,  which  the  Earl  of  Kildare  had  never  in  his  possession 
le  saving  of  the  rights  of  third  parties  contained  in  his 
ainder  was,  perhaps,  held  to  be  inapplicable,  as  in  a  simi- 
a  subsequent  case,  to  tribes  having  no  legal  estate  in  the 
e  English  Government  was  fed  with  hopes  of  the  vast 
mts  to  be  efifected  by  English  settlers,  and  the  prospect  | 
g  rents  from  their  lands  when  improved,  by  them.  Sit\ 
>t.  Leger  evidently  desired  that  justice  should  be  shown 
ves ;  but  the  Government  of  Edward  VI,.  and  Mary  not 
)rted  the  settlers  through  right  and  wrong,  but  rendered 
)le  arrangement  impossible  by  inviting  fresh  English 
Before  the  Acts  of  Philip  and  Mary  no  inquisition  was 
juire  who  were  the  owners  of  the  districts  of  Leix  and 
d  which  of  them  were  guilty  of  ofi'ences  entailing  for- 
n  by  English  law.  This  was  impossible,  because  they 
;en  shire  land — they  were  then  made  shire  land  by  Act 
lent,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  inhabitants,  by  the 
iscation,  were  deprived  of  the  legal  benefits  which  should 
d  from  their  position  as  English  subjects, 
uited  the  purposes  of  the  Government,  the  inhabitants 
id  alternately  as  English  subjects  or  as  a  corporate  tribe. 
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Finally,  the  Oovernment,  whose  constant  profession  was,  tkit  :: 
desired  to  establish  the  reign  of  law,  order,  and  jastice,  creayj 
and  encouraged  for  many  years,  within  a  day's  journey  of  m 
capital,  a  war  as  brutal  as  those  waged  between  the  Apaches  ari 
the  settlers  in  the  prairies. 

In  a  few  generations  the  old  inhabitants  had  been  exterminated : 
tracts,  once  woods  and  morasses,  were  reclaimed  and  cultifiud; 
the  fastness  of  the  chief  and  the  cabins  of  the  tribe  were  bdcc««i]«i1 
by  the  castles  of  English  gentlemen,  and  the  farmsteads  of  £ngl:$h 
yeomen.  Then  the  P^nglish  traveller  was  informed  that  thecoar^a 
had  been  reclaimed  and  civilised  by  a  plantation  ;  and  this  placu- 
tion,  as  the  origin  of  so  much  material  wealth  and  comfort,  Lii 
been  praised  as  an  instance  of  the  beneficent  policy  of  a  patercAl 
Government.  The  English  language  was  spoken  ;  the  EDgIi»b 
laws  enforced ;  the  land  tilled  after  the  English  fashion ;  vbi: 
more  could  be  desired  ?  the  statesman,  lawyer,  and  economist  wen 
alike  satistied.  Hut  all  this  civilisation  was  built  upon  the  foaoiii- 
tion  of  the  plunder,  the  Kutferings,  the  destruction  of  the  inLiM- 
tunts,  who  had  bt^en  exterminated  by  and  with  the  connivance  of  i 
Government^   which  at  the  same  time  was  spending  blood  aii 

*  The  itU'iLs  and  coiuluct  of  intrusive  or  ouluniHJng  races  arv  iuu5.h  V-t 
same  in  tlu>  ninctcentli  as  thry  were  in  the  sixtventh  CfUtiir\*. 

'*  In  tlu'oiy  tile  Ahnrii,'ines  liave  heen  treated  well  enough,  l-ut  in  jiv- 
tice  tln-v  have  heeii  s.iLTiticeil  without  stint  and  without  luerov  to  the  jrrtti 
the  cruelty,  and  inditFiTentisni  of  backwoodsmen  and  officials.  At  fint '^^7 
liad  lari^e  reserves  of  aL^riouItuial  land  assi.;ned  to  thvin  ;  but.  as  ftv  iT  lj 
8tf[M  were  taken  to  train  them  in  the  lukhits  of  aj^ricultural  life,  a  {•Uni/.f 
cause  was  not  wanting  fi»r  ImndinLj  over  the  reserves  to  the  atlvanciD^  cr  "2 
of  white  SL-tihrs,  anil  rele^atini;  the  Indians  to  the  liarreu  huntijit;  ^t  uL-ii 
of  th«:  Rooky  Mountains,  litre  tluy  might  have  died  in  peace,  hail  tt  c  < 
bctrn  for  tin;  discovery  that  tin?  territiirj*  su|iiM>stid  to  Iw  so  vuixhless  u» 
m«»st  pnnluctive  tiehl  for  iiiininv:  enti*rpri»e. 

"The  miner  he^^an  hy  l«H>kin>.^'  at  the  Indians  as  simide  venuiD  :  ssi 
whiii  the  Indians  resented  tln>  treatment,  he  s«»on  iK'^an  to  liHik  at  then:  U 
nii.\i«»us  virniin.  No  d.»ul»i.  fi«>m  the  miner's  jioint  oi  view,  the  latttff  <^^ 
ci]iii"n  i»f  their  eharaiti-r  was  fully  h<»rueout  !»y  facts.  Succeiaive  iuriK^^ 
of  tln.'ir  huutiu'.;  '.^'munds  d«-priveil  them  of  tlieir  only  means  uf  subsistciio? • 
an- 1  innliT  the  j.iint  intiui'uoe  **{  r.i^'e  and  starvation,  they  often  bet«** 
themselves  to  {ullau'i?  and  munier.  Ip  to  this  point  the  I' lilted  S<sU* 
liuverinuent  ha<l  imt  intii  teii  •!.  It  had  sten  the  trilnrs  it  had  undert*^^ 
ti^  j»ri»tect  dispossf.hod  «»f  their  la>l  n-Miuree  without  the  slightest  pfoWC**** 
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are  to  make  good  its  claim  to  the  soTereign  power  of  adminiB- 
y  equal  justice  to  all. 

afforded  them  against  the  deBtruction  which  mnit  inevitably  follow ;  it 
^n  them  cleared  off  the  territory  in  which  it  had  placed  them  by  the 
ary  process  of  shooting  or  scalping,  and  it  had  shown  no  sign  of  dis- 
ire.  But  when  the  Indians  began  to  fight  in  their  turn,  and  to  fight 
ihe  old  savage  fashion  which  the  White  example  had  not  allowed  them 
;et,  the  military  power  of  the  United  States  was  at  once  placed  at.  the 
e  of  the  settlers,  and  Indian  wars  completed  what  Indian  quarreb.had 
I.  How  the  United  States*  army  fights  with  Indians,  the  detail  of  the 
igagement  will  show.  A  Pagan  village  was  surprised  by  a  large  body 
ops,  and  captured,  with  the  loss  on  the  part  of  the  attacking  force  of 
tan  killed,  and  one  man  injured  by  falling  from  his  horse.  On  the  side 
Indians,  173  persons  were  killed,  of  whom  90  were  women^  60  were 
en — all  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  many  of  them  in  their  mothen' 
-3  were  old  men,  and  only  25  were  within  tiie  outside  fighting  ages  of 
9  and  sixty.  The  troops  must  be  acquitted  of  anything  like  haste  or 
»n ;  because  it  is  not  probable  that  a  village  chiefly  inhabited  by  women 
[lildren  could  have  offered  even  a  show  of  resistance  ;  indeed,  if  it  had 
lo,  the  assailants  would  hardly  have  escaped  with  the  loss  of  only  one 
'    (Pott  MaU  GaaeUe,  16th  March,  1870.) 


CHAPTER   XVII. 


THE    RKION    OF   ELIZABETH. — THE   WAR  OF   SHANE   o'l^'EILL. 

AT  DO  time  was  the  policy  of  England,  domestic  and  foreigi, 
more  affected  by  Continental  inflaence  than  daring  the  reip 

of  Elizaheth  ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  policy  d 
England  in  Ireland  was  determined  by  causes  which  had  do  imme- 
diate connexion  with  the  condition  or  interest  of  the  dependent 
kingdom. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  almost  coincides  with  the  period  de- 
scribed bv  Ranke  as  the  counter-Reformation  ;  and  his  Introdoction 
to  the  fifth  book  of  the  Jllstorij  of  the  Pope$  expresses  the 
mode  in  which  Irish  history,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  should  be  studied,  and  suggests  considerations  too 
often  disregarded  by  writers  upon  the  subject.* 

*  *'  It  is  one  of  the  most  difKcult  problems  in  the  history  of  a  natiua  or  li 
a  power  to  appreciate  the  coniieetioii  of  its  special  reUtioDS  with  thott  id  Um 
world  at  large. 

*'  It  is  true  that  the  individual  life  of  the  body  politic  grows  in  ob«di«o« 
to  inherent  laws  assorted  to  its  pirculiar  moral  constitution,  and  displsji  t 
characteristic  consistency  throughout  the  progress  of  ages.  StiU  it  isino*' 
santly  under  the  openition  of  general  influences,  that  powerfully  aAct  tbe 
course  of  its  development. 

*'  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim  that  the  character  of  modem  Earoft 
is  founded  on  this  contrast  of  forces.  Its  states  and  races  are  for  aTer  pallid 
from  each  other  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  knit  together  in  an  iiitt|tf^ 
able  system  of  community.  There  are  no  national  annals  in  which  murtnsl 
history  does  not  play  an  imjH>rtant  part.  So  bound  by  the  laws  of 
so  all-embracing  is  the  consecutive  series  of  ages,  that  even  the 
state  often  appears  but  as  a  member  of  the  great  commonwealth^  involfsd  B 
and  ruled  by  its  destinies.     Whr>cver  has  once  attempted  to  ocmilto  t^ 
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The  peculiar  position  and  personal  character  of  EHzabeth  com- 
pelled her  to  shape  her  policy  with  reference  to  events  upon  the 
Continent.  The  extreme  unpopularity  of  her  sister's  government 
had  carried  her  into  power,  and  created  a  temporary  loyalty  to  the 
only  remaining  representative  of  Henry  VIII. ;  but  she  claimed 
the  throne  by  a  doubtful  title,  as  the  oiFspring  of  what  all  Catholics 
vrere  compelled  to  hold  an  adulterous  marriage.  The  policy  of  her 
Cather,  which  she  necessarily  adopted,  could  not  call  for  the  enthu- 
siasm of  either  religious  party. 

The  pope  and  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  naturally  calcu- 
lated that  she  would  either  be  deposed,  or  forced  to  adopt  a  decided 
conrse  of  action. 

She  was  herself  constitutionally  disinclined  to  pursue  any  definite 
design.  If  she  bad  any  religion,  she  was  rather  Catholic  than 
Protestant ;  the  only  object  of  her  policy  was  self-interest,  perhaps, 
more  fairly,  self-preservation  ;  she  was  incapable  of  any  feeling  of 
honour  or  enthusiasm — unjust,  and  ungrateful  to  the  strangely- 
devoted  men  who  served  her  ;  grasping  and  parsimonious  almost  to 

lustory  of  a  people  in  the  whole,  and  to  survey  its  course,  without  arbitrarily 
straining  truth,  and  without  illusion,  will  have  experienced  the  difficulty 
arising  from  this  source.  In  the  several  phases  of  a  nation*s  progressive 
existence,  we  discern  the  various  currents  of  the  world's  general  destiny. 

^'  But  this  difficulty  becomes  double  when,  as  sometimes  occurs,  a  power 
■ets  on  foot  a  movement  that  involves  the  whole  world,  and  of  the  principle 
of  which  it  is  itself  the  peculiar  representative.  Such  a  power  then  takes  so 
potent  a  share  in  the  collective  operations  of  the  age,  it  enters  into  such 
^vid  relations  with  all  the  active  forms  of  the  world,  that  its  history  expands 
in  a  certain  sense  into  universal  history. 

**  On  such  a  phase  the  papacy  entered  after  the  Council  of  Trent. 

*  *  Shaken  to  its  very  centre,  perilled  in  the  very  groundwork  of  its  being, 
it  had  yet  been  able  to  bide  the  brunt^  and  to  arm  itself  with  renewed  vigour. 
In  both  peninsulas  it  had  promptly  swept  aside  all  the  hostile  effi)rts  by  which 
it  had  been  assailed,  and  had  once  more  gathered  to  itself  all  the  elements 
of  life.  It  now  conceived  the  project  of  re-subduing  the  revolted  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Rome  became  once  more  a  conquering  power  ;  it  formed 
projects,  and  engaged  in  enterprises,  such  as  in  ancient  days,  and  in  the 
middle  ages,  had  issued  from  the  seven-hilled  city. 

'*'  We  should  make  but  little  progress  in  the  history  of  the  renovated 
papacy,  were  we  to  limit  our  observation  to  its  centre  only.  Its  actual  sig- 
nificance can  only  be  seen  in  its  operations  upon  the  world  in  general." — 
Banke,  History  of  the  Popes,  Book  V.,  Introduction. 
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folly,  and  actuated  by  no  motive  so  strongly  as  \hv  c- uf<i    .-: 
Ler  own  pretensions,  and  faith  in  lier  own  duplicity  .xi.  i  ;:.*•  j 

The  weakness  of  her  position,  and  the  ilffoi-iH  of  !..  '  ■  . .-. 
were    in    the    end    the    means    of    her    salvation.      T:.-.'    »  a*. . 
cherished  ihi^  hope  that  she  mi^ht  at  len;rrh  join  I;:*  ir  ;•.:*    . 
until   15(»1>,  the   pope  declined   to   consider   her   an   <•:.•:.:; 
Church.      Kranee  an  I  Spain  were  each  more  int'-n!  'iii  •.;  !•:• 
the  rival  power  securing  the  kin«:doni  of  Knu'land.  iLai;  ::-  ^•.. 
themselves  pursuin*;  de>i;;ns  for  that  ohject. 

Klizaheth    succeeded   in  playin;^  otV  Spain   ai:d  Fra:. '»    .%: 
each  other  :   for  years  the  three  (lovernmenis   were   in-.   .•  :  . 
weh  of  cniispiracy  and   falsehooil.  until  at   last   the   n-;.-,-.  .,     : 
League,  hy  paralysin*^  the  power  of  Francis  enahh-d   >;;.i.  :• 
the  hazard  of  the  venture  ;  then  at    length   Klizrihrti:  '..  .-    i 
into  open  hostility  with  Spain,  and  airainst  her  will  w.i-  :   r  •  . 
the  position  which  she  (jccupies  in  hislorv,  as  the  K»m  1  «•:'  :...•  ; 
she  had  repeatedly  betrayt-il,  and  the  heroine  of  the  rt-lijii:.  ••% 
she  detesti'd. 

Jn  the  series  (»f  consi'ir.icies  to  which  she  wa<  »\! —  1.  I  • 
mi"ht  at  Jinv  time  have  h.  «-n  m.-nh'  the  basis  «»f  an  av.i«'r.  *::    •. 
l\n"lish  ilomiiii«»ns  :  this  appriin-nsion  pn-siil  upon  :':..   i..  • 
hersflf   and    lur    Cnuneil.      "  Thcri*   may    inditMi    t-i. *;;...  "    v 
Sussex,  in  lot'»0,   *'  liiat  which  Her  Mai«st\  <»f  ia!f  h.t  i  ">: 
to  fear,  anil,  I'riiiLr  ntiw  ijii«t<il  by  the  pM»d  aLTrti-mi  i.t   :..  i . 
Sci>tland,  and    tin*  tli-ai-iiiry  of  the  French,  is  i...t  ui.l.k' .  :!  •/. 
servi's,    lureafier  to  !•«•   ri  vivtd.     The  daui^t-r    is    in   i::\    *....'  - 
fearful,  tilt*  matti'r,  if  i:   !•<•  attemptid  by  foreitxn  p"»A^r.  .%:. :  -  .  : 
bv  civil  faetii)n.  so  ea.-v  to  be  ct»mpassed,  anil  the  rt*:>:i:.^  ::•: 
so  di!Vicuit.  as  I  am  f»»re(<l  iiv  duty  to  irive  a«lvice  iha!  i:   ^;.   .;. :    - 
time  be  ]M«\intid.  n«»t    so  much  f«»r  the  care   I   l:avc   tf  I:-  i:  :. 
whi.'h  I  have  i-fun  \\i>liid  t«»  be  sunk  in  the  sia.  as  f  .r  t'...*:  ::  :: 
Frei'.i'h  >hi»uld  sft  f-'ut  ti:<  nin,  :h»y  sh«-uld  n«»t  «»nly  i..i\v  *.:...  - 
in:r\  ir.tu  >c.:lan.l  a>  Ibr  M.i:i>:v  e»»uld  n«»t  rvsis:,  bu;  a!?-.  :*.  '.— 

•  •  •  * 

ci>nim«».iitv  t«f  :i.i'  iiavr:.N  i.i  re.  a!;d  C'aiais  now  in  thtir  it>r<rs .:. 

•  * 

l:..\  si. I  uivi  t.ilve  iMinlv  \io\n    Fnirlainl  all  kinds  of  irallic  Jv  H'». 
.  •  ■  • 

\\i:enbv  u.'uM  tT.sue  s-.;i-li  a  ruin  to  Kiiirland  as  I  am  aftiirti  i. 
tiiink  ».'i-.."  " 

•  ruriw  M»  .  \- :  I.,  p.  ;'.i»-j. 
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The  absolute  command  of  Ireland  was  essential  for  the  safety 
Elizabeth  ;  for  this  purpose,  she  had  to  satisfy  or  crush  any 
f  of  suflScient  importance  to  intrigue  with  her  Continental 
aies,  and  after  1569  to  wage  a  constant  war  against  the  religion 
le  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  complete  conquest  of  Ire- 
was  not  pursued  as  an  end  in  itself ;  it  was  not  with  the 
sjn  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants, 
from  a  sense  of  the  duty  of  the  sovereign,  nor  from  the  lust  of 
[uest,  that  the  English  Government  bewildered  itself  in  intrigues 
negotiations,  wasted  the  lives  of  soldiers  who  might,  it  would 
1,  have  been  better  employed  elsewhere,  and  sunk  the  Queen's 
ded  treasures  in  the  quagmires  of  Irish  campaigns.  The 
ygle  in  Ireland  was  one  of  vital  importance  to  Elizabeth,  Its 
object  was  to  cover  the  unprotected  rear  of  England,  and  to 
)  the  passage  through  which  the  forces  of  the  Continent  might 
assailed  her  kingdom.  As  usual  in  its  history,  Ireland  was 
rictim  through  whom  both  of  the  contending  parties  aimed 
•  blows  at  each  other.  The  Irish  never  comprehended  why 
land  at  this  period  pressed  their  conquest  with  such  obstinate 
jverance ;  nor,  had  they  done  so,  would  have  acquiesced  in 
y  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  safety  of  the  adjoining  island  ; 
Bnglish  ministers  pursued  their  design  with  such  recklessness 
violence,  that,  while  they  secured  England  from  the  temporary 
jer  of  an  invasion  through  Ireland,  they  involved  her  in  further 
julty  by  exciting  the  hereditary  animosity  of  the  neighbouring 
le,  and  rendered  chronic  the  peril  which  they  sought  to  escape. 
)n  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  English  influence  was  at  a  low 
:  the  policy  by  which  St.  Leger  had  kept  the  country  for  many 
s  in  peace  had  been  abandoned  ;  the  proposed  settlements  in 
and  Offaly  had  hitherto  been  costly  and  unsuccessful ;  the 
ie  raids  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex  exasperated,  and  did  not  alarm ; 
whole  executive  was  corrupt ;  peculation  was  rife  among  the 
ials.  The  Catholic  party,  then  under  the  Earl  of  Kildare, 
seemed  desirous  to  renew  the  old  alliances  of  his  house  with 
aative  chiefs,  was  plotting  a  revolt,  and  intriguing  with  France. 
English  force  was  so  small  and  disorganised  as  to  be  unable 
feet  anything.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Government, 
igh  looking  forward  to  very  decisive  measures,  could  not  at  the 

o  o 
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time  hope  to  effect  much  more  than  to  maintain,  if  T»»»'*-'i*t!-.  t:.i'  -^ 
as  thev  then  stood.     The  several  instructions  to  iLc  Ih  r.:*> 
disclose  the  views  then  entertained  by  KIiz.ilji.th  f...r  :h-    _•  :.-t.- 
ment  of  Ireland,  and  how   little   she    anticipated    the   .:.*:..'• 
struggle  she  was   destined  to  wage  fur  the    main:er:iii:c.-  .:  «  r 
Bovereigntj  in  the  island. 

In  the  instructions  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  dated  the  1*5::.  J:  -. 
1558,"*  he  is  directed,  *' Considtrinj^  how  needful  it  i<  :..•  :r  -  , 
like  laws  as  be  of  late  established  in  tliis  realm  (of  Kr:j;»:.  i     :  ; 
said  Deputy  shall  confer  with  the  rest  of  the  Couneil  iLt.r»-.  >:.    .  :.: 
them  the  titles  or  the  books  of  the  last  parliament   li.  r.  .  ^:.  ]  :• 
determination  which  of  them  may  seem  meet  for  that  rt-a!::..  i.: .  r 
as  they  be  or  with  other  alterations,  the  same  tu  be  arc  •:  :•  1.  ,- ! 
any  other  also  to  be  newly  devised  for  the  weal  of  that  n  .i!:;j  :  ..-  . 
as  the  manner  hath  been,  to  return  s<ime  pers«'n  in>tr::e:«  i  ::.. •  • 
with,  to   the  end,  her  ^hijesty,  so  allowii;«;  the  same.   n..»v  :..* 
authoritv  for  her  roval  Council  to  be   jriven   lh»retti  bv  :..  r  c;..; 
Deputy.     And  for  the  time,  to  the   said   parii:imei:t  :!.♦  r*    :. 
holden,  her  Majesty  remitteth  the  same  to  the  ])« j.uty  ai.i  i\ut  -. . 
As  to  her  ^Injesty's  Dench  and  the  Common   I*itus  il.trf.  :..i:. 
negligence  has  bi-en  used  chietly  in  lack  of  speedy  ixccu::<-r;.  s:  i 
next  in  dt  cay  (if  j-uch  revenue  as  in  times  j»ast  hath  lt- ••:%:.  u>  r 
lines  and  aiiu  reenieiit  i\»r  faults  committed  ;  the  Deptitvai:i  t«  ..:.•  ! 
shall  devise  fur  anicnilniLnt  thereof.     How  well  goVerntMi  u.c  O. -.-. 
of  Kxchequer  has  of  l:ite  years  been,  appears  by  the  noialit-  uecsv 
of  rents,  riiyalties,  and  suvicts;  the  Deputy  was  to  Consul:  h-wLs 
same  niii/ht  be  renie-ii( -.1."     Among  other  means  fur  tl.e  imir.T-.- 
nunt  of  the  revciiius  it  wns  sugg«  stod,   *'That,  accord:::::  :.>  :L« 
cxani]»le  of  the  last  paihijUic  nt  in  England,  of  the  tirst  fra.is  cf  :i« 
benefices  appropriated  the  twentieth  juirt  might  be  au3\\ercj  ::•  it: 


f  *  This  is  .111  iviT.-ijIir.  KIi.!:i}»i-th  di«l  lu.t  8uccce«l  nux.l  the  IT:- 
NfV«isi!«i  r.  l."»r«s.  ai.«l  ilii  M'  ii..>triiv.tii-iis  ui-n-  frnm  Man's  i.'-.;i..  .1  I;- 
first  n. still,  t! -I.-  -.'wfu  t-'  S>s-^.  \  in  ih...  n-ijn  .,f  KI:/..il«v:h  w^n.  :'.;•  *c  :  ".•• 
ITtli  .Iii!y,  l.Vi'.».  .i\i  :i  .n  '!.i  n.  \t  |.a.:.'.  Thi'  o>':uj..4n'i..ii.  ].  .»i-.»r.  ■:  '■■■ 
twit  Si.;-  .1  i!:-*i  :i. -ii'iis  .St:  WK  h..\\  l-.::!i'  liiiiiTi-ii-'t-  t!urv  w.i*.  .v«  t-Tj."^ 
Inl.iinl  :iii.l  ti;.-  lr--li.  |..  iwci.ii  iho  u:uvcnimcnt  vi  Marj-  axid  iLa:  J  L-* 
I'c'Ji  111  luT  iuiiiir  Vi'.ii-^  I 
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Hajestyi  and  the  arrearages  called,  and  that  Baron  Bathe  should 

Aocoont  for  such  rents  as  had  come  to  his  charge.     As  to  the  lands 

of  Leix  and  Offalj,  of  late  conquered  and  knit  to  the  Crown  bj 

•nihority  of  parliament,  it  seemed  not  to  defer  the  order  of  the 

lame  any  longer,  but  the  Deputy  should  make  grants  according  to 

the  authority  given  to  him  by  Act  of  Parliament."*    In  the  in- 

tfcructions  given  to  the  same  Deputy  on  the  17th  of  July^  1559^  it 

18  stated,  ''  That  land  cannot  otherwise  be  brought  to  obedience 

bat  with  extending  of  force  upon  some  stubborn  sort,  and  with 

peopling  some  parts  thereof,  and  specially  the  north,  now  possessed 

,  with  the  Scots;   yet  being  left  by  our  sister  in  wars  both  with 

France  and  Scotland,  and  our  revenue  wasted^  besides  the  huge 

debts  left  by  our  sister  for  us  to  pay  in  many  several  places^  as  on 

the  other  side  of  the  seas,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Scotland  within 

this  realm,  and  some  part  also  in  Ireland,  we  be  compelled  to 

descend  to  this  resolution  touching  that  realm,  that  we  do,  with 

aesored  trust  in  the  wisdom  of  our  Deputy,  commit  the  charge  and 

governance  to  him,  allowing  to  him  such  numbers  as  conveniently 

may  be  by  us  borne,  without  innovation  of  anything  prejudicial  to 

our  estate.     We  have  appointed,  at  this  present^  to  remain  there 

in  our  pay,  and  at  the  disposition  of  the  said  Deputy,  the  number 

of  1512  soldiers — that  is,  326  horsemen^  884  footmen,  and  800 

kemei  with  two  porters.     The  Deputy  may  alter  the  nature  and 

manner  of  the  wages  in  such  points  as  needfuli  having  as  good 

respect  as  he  may  that  the  monthly  charges  grow  not  much  above 

the  som  of  £1500.     We  trust  he  will  reduce  our  charges  nearer 

to  JEIOOO  by  the  month  than  ;£1500,  beside  the  ordinary  charge 

of  the  government  of  our  country,  and  besides  the  extraordinary 

ebarges  of  fortifications,  &c.''     '*  The  north  part  of  that  realm  is 

replenished  with  Scots,  who  are  likely  to  increase  there  daily  to  the 

danger  of  that  country.     It  shall  be  hereafter  very  meet  to  plant  in 

the  same  parts  not  only  some  faithful  captains  and  rulers,  but  also 

some  number  of  English  people ;  but  as  this  presently  cannot  be 

conveniently  done,  the  Deputy  shall  have  in  mind  and  consideration 

as  much  as  may  be  devised  aforehand,  and  to  embrace  and  show 

flavour  to  all  such  persons  as  he  shall  think  meet  and  serviceable 

*  Carew  MSS.,  p.  279. 
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to  that  end,  and  yet  to  order  the  doincf  therein  a«  ::.r  -^r^  -:\? 
not  appear  to  the  prejudice  of  the  case  until  a  ni'^rv  C'.:.t  :  -  ■: 
time."* 

In  May,  15C0,  the  English  Goveniment  ia  apfain  fill  «  f  yr       « 
to  complete  the  settlement  of  Leix  and  OiTaly,  and  eiu''.ir:\»--  . 
the  expense  caused  by  the  settlement.     **  Our  count it<  i«f  L  .\  .:. . 
Offaly  do  yet  remain  unstablished  or  nninhahit«d,  Kir.::  ;••   : .  : 
only  with  our  men  of  war,  whereby  they  lie  waste  without  i»  ••: .  ' :. 
and  our  charjiife  is  likelv  to  •'row  intolerable.     iJul  v.»u -iijii  •:     »• 
much  as   the  season  of  the  voar   and  other  aoci.iint^i  xuktv  ».; 
permit  to  take  the  strai«^hts  and  strengths  of  the  s.iiuo  c  ••:*.'. f. 
and  build  such  castles  and  liouses  of  strength  as  h;ivo  er  rh*..  :> 
by  you  thought  meet  for  the  better  posses«iing  of  the  s;im-  o  ';!.:    •. 
and  appoint  such  portions  of  land  as  shall  stvm  most  •  .n-.t:.  .:* 
and  likewise  to  distribute  such  jxirt  of  the  rest  of  ih..  0'»-;r,tr;.  a-  ;• 
shall  perceive  that  ye  may  have  convenitnt  pt'r^«»n-s  v.*  !j;.\t    .:■: 
inhabit  the  same,  and  to  use  the  same  ground  in  niaiii:*  r  of  i.u- 
bandrv  for  increase  of  tillage  for  corn."     Tiie  JMmiv  w.i-  n'.-    t 
induce  Irish  lords  to  hold   tlu'ir  lands  of  the  Crown  i.v  Ki./.  -^ 

m 

tenures.     **  We  understand  that  certain  lurds  and  cupr:i;!.^  tf  :..» 
Irish,  having  binds  of  long  continuance,  dtsire  to  huld  tLtni  if  u-. 
Crown:  we  authorise  vou  to  consiilcr  the  matter,  and  ni^u  ?•.:- 
render  of  their  estates  t»)  make  new  grants  from  us  under  ♦  ur  Hn*; 
Seal  of  Ireland,  in  tail  niali\  using  such   means  as  ve  niuv  ii.'Tt.z 
to  reserve  either  rents  or  corporal  services,  or  both,  to  iLe  ii.:j"-.r:- 
tation  of  our  Crown. "t     in  a  memorial  of  the  27th  M:iv.  1GC'».  :-t 
Queen  treats  the   I'.arl  of  KiMare  as  the  must   dani:ertus  ji»r*i 
in  Ireland,  and  gives  directions  to  induce  or  ftirce  him  to  v>::  Lt? 
in  Kngland.     The  wlioje    ]ioliey  of  tlie   English    (lovtrLHirL:  .« 
sketched  in  "  The  oiiinioii  of  the  Earl  of  Su>sex  tuuchini:  rif.rrLi- 
tion    of  Ireland,"  Ac,  t'orwanled   to  the  l^ueen,  of  iLe   I1:L  d 
September,  ir>rii) : — '*  Ireland  has  l>een  divided  of  loni;  linit-  ;r^ 
two  factions,  the  (fcraldiius  ami  the  llutlers.     The  Earl»  of  K-- 
dare  and  l>e>nioiid  are  the  lirad'^  nf  the  Cieraldines,  ai;d  O.T::.:i 
of  the  J>utlcrs :  the.se  have  leeii  ihi*  jirincipal  uf  the  nulilitv  clli.* 

•  C.ir.w  M».,  V.K  I.,  p.  *1^\. 
-  Il.i.i.,  V.  1.  I..  \K  -jyl. 
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n  ;  it  shall  be  good  to  have  some  other  noblemen  of  the  same 
)  and  degree  to  depend  only  upon  the  Grown,  by  whose  means 
rs  inferiors  adjoining  to  them  may  be  drawn  to  be  affected  to 
I ;  and  then  the  two  former  factions  may  be  weakened,  as  by 
example  of  the  Earls  of  Glanricard  and  Thomond,  drawn  now 

those  factions,  and  depending  only  upon  the  Grown,  doth 
ifestly  appear.  On  the  faction  of  the  Geraldines  depend  all  the 
lisposed  men  in  the  realm.  Therefore^  it  shall  be  good  to  pat 
aces  convenient  sach  as  shall  depend  npon  the  Grown  in  lieu  of 
5  of  that  faction.  There  would  then  be  less  danger  of  foreign 
^hers  and  conspiracy.  Gontrariwise,  all  such  as  do  detest  linking 
foreign  power,  and  be  ready  with  their  service  to  repress  civil 
lion,  and  to  show  all  tokens  of  truth  to  the  Queen's  Majesty,  and 
kelihood  or  cause  of  suspicion  whereby  any  danger  or  peril  might 

to  the  Grown,  do  wholly  depend  or  be  joined  in  amity  with 
Butlers.  The  Geraldines  are  of  Irish  blood,  not  brought  or  re- 
d  to  the  English  Government.  The  Butlers  for  the  most  part 
f  English  blood  and  name,  or  of  the  Irishry  reduced  already 
nglish  government.     The  experience  hereof  appeareth  in  the 

of  Thomond  and  Tyrone  ;  for  the  Geraldines  ever  favoured, 
ret  do,  Donald  O'Bryen  and  Shane  O'Nele  usurping  by  Irish 
' ;  and  the  Butlers  ever  favoured  the  Earl  of  Thomond  and  the 
Baron  of  Dungannon,  claiming  to  hold  by  the  Grown.  If  there 
full  and  speedy  reformation  meant  of  this  realm— for  that  the 

of  Kildare  is  not  only  the  chief  head  of  this  dangerous 
m,  upon  whom  they  wholly  depend,  but  also  the  direct  seeker 
erthrow  all  English  government,  and  a  manifest  travailler  to 
3dit  and  deface  openly  the  Governor  here,  and  living  a  dis- 
nted  man — for  that  the  Government  of  this  realm  is  not  com- 
d  to  him,  as  it  hath  been  to  others  of  his  ancestors  before— is 
keliest  and  most  dangerous  instrument  to  allure  foreign  aid, 
nbition,  and  to  stir  civil  rebellion  by  such  imps  as  depend 

him — it  shall  be  necessary  for  the  surety  of  the  Queen's 
sty,  and  her  crown  of  this  realm,  to  withdraw  wholly  the  said 
of  Kildare  out  of  this  realm,  and  to  give  him  land  in  England 
e  value,  or  better^  so  as  there  rest  no  further  hope  of  his  name 
left  by  his  longer  sufferance  here.  This  man  taken  away,  some 
;men  and  gentlemen  of  England  should  be  planted  in  places 
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convenient,  who,  upon  Jill  occasions,  niii'lit  nnJ  wou!  1  ^r'.r.z  -'r 
force  to  (li'lViiil  tluir  own.  Wiien  the  i^n-nuM'S  arc  t  *:'.  ::.  • '.  -• 
tion,  and  the  C/uirun  shall  ivst  sure  in  her  state,  anl  i.Av».  j " .:  ■  . 
Loix  and  Otl'ailly,  which  may  he  (piiekly  done,  slio  Hi;:}  rt  1  :.•,  .  • 
arniv  to  oOi)  or  OdO  at  the  most,  K-avini;  alw.ivs  a  i..":-.  :.. .*  : 
En;^lan<l  to  f;')vrrn  hrre,  whom  also  I  woulJ  hav»*  ch.fci  iv  :  -.*••" 
two  or  three  Vi-ars.  The  C^ueen  has  CiTtain  Imnaui^ht  f  r  .•...  •- 
glass  u])on  Irishman  that  hordur  upon  the  Kn«:li>h  IVi»—l ■.:..•.  . 
up<m  the  I>yrn«'S  120,  f'»r  one  quarter  of  a  year,  cVc.  Her  ?»I-.^-  •*; 
may  convert  the  same  into  money,  which  will  amount  :«•  is-*" 
yearly,  and  put  sullieieiit  honau*,dit  on  other  Irishman  fur:':.-:  :!" 
who  now  pay  none,  as  (J'ilwL'rke,  0't\)nnor  Dunne.  Av.  ^^':  i 
these  matters  shall  hi.' tin ihhed  as  is  aforesaid,  and  the  \m:  i  !'.•- 
brou^cht  to  some  obedience,  it  will  be  "^ood  to  have  a  l'«  lit  ral  n:'?:- 
injif  of  all  the  captains  of  the  Irish  countries,  wht-rcui •r»n  :'.  l.i;. 
with  J,^>l)d  discretion,  be  wrou^i^dit  that  certain  slatut«.s  ai;  i  :..- 
nances  should,  by  tin  ir  own  conscfiits,  be  made  for  tho  in:ir.:>.r  : 
their  •'overnnunt,  nnl  uftrrhf  dinrnuff  ttt  the  Nr^f  fr^^m  *)> ."  •-•» 
ordrr.'i,  hut  nthtr'nuf  the  (inrrnimmt  a^  to  onUi:  fmm  ti^:  />:•*• 
and  that  cvi^ry  of  ihcm  should  allow  a  certain  p«^rtinn  to  th«'  l^»-'ii  * 
^Majesty,  to  lin«l  Commissioners  to  see  thi-m  put  in  e:<;t'Ou:i.n  :  ri 
the  bnakt-rs  to  in«-nr  aN«>  certain  penalties,  to  bo  kvii  1  \\  ::.<? 
Cummi>Nioiier>.  ii'ilrlt  J  tliinl,'  if  III  rise  to  ti  ffn>>d  anjn  y^trl-:,  !.*•- 
revnuus  are  e>tim:j:rd  at  l'^t)27 :  Leix  anil  OtV.ilv  at  iL-  :.:< 
leasin-jf.  l'."t>i>  ;  tht'  Imnaiiu'ht  converted  to  vearlv  revenue,  t'ii^'^'— 
in  all  l*l'J.ri27  Iri<li,  or  L'^:)."!!  sti-rliui,'.  Tiie  raisin.":  of  re:/.--  -li 
the  L'.'iin  (■I'pir:  corn  uw  uiici-rtain,  as  likewise  are  the  aiioA'^L:-  :* 
IriNJiiiu  n  I'or  ('ommi<'.i'iiirr<,  and  tlie  forfeitures.     All  the  rro!r.>» 

ft 

mav  be  t'lillv  liiii-h»  I  in  liiree  vears,  and  the  Ouet-n's  eriiLirr 
eliaiuv  niir.eid  a-;  l.»:!«i\\.>:  lV>r  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  i.*l3(>J:  i'''J 
borM'iiie!!  under  him,  i,'7«M) :  t.ne  hundred  footmen  in  the  fr: 
of  ()iV.i!\\  i;i:i(M);  ojie  huiidnd  f.njtmeu  in  the  for:  of  I-*:i. 
.rliJoiJ;  oiii«  l!!i!:Ir.l  iiir-iin- m  to  ailend  up»in  the  L-.'.rJ  Lu> 
tiiiai:!  .'i!  Jill  e.iii;i:/<,  I'lH^'i:  :\\o  hun<ired  fuutnuii  to  Jo  ti« 
sail:--.  l-Jii'H):  ,,;;..  j;-;-.-.!:-,  I  I.,  m--  to  do  the  same.  i-VM^O ;  :..-:jl. 
.!'■.>  1«>.>  >*i  riiJu'.  >  )  :li''  .-.  .'■;  liii  ei-  ir'.:.^-i  e\ce«  d  the  ctrtain  rvVti^-.^ 
I'lms   ;;>.  (Id.  ^>i.*]  .-terlin  ',  wiiich  is  to  be  hoped  will  U  sii«^ 
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with  the  increase  of  the  revenues^  and  other  meaaa  before 
pressed.'^  * 

The  policy  expressed  in  these  docaments  is  much  the  same  as 
it  of  Henry  YIII. ;  and  though  some  designs  of  new  plantations 
)  mooted,  yet  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  force  proposed  to  be 
pt  np  in  Ireland,  and  the  disgust  arising  from  the  extravagant 
penditure  which  had  attended  the  reduction  of  Leix  and 
faly,  caused  them  to  be  regarded  as  remote  eventualities.  The 
iglish  Government  failed  wholly  to  foresee  the  impending  struggle 
^ween  itself  and  the  Prince  of  Ulster. 

Of  all  the  Celtic  chiefs  of  the   sixteenth  century  none  was 

feared  and  hated  by  the  English  as  Shane  O'Neill.  English 
tesmen  of  his  own  time  accused  him  of  every  public  crime  and 
vate  profligacy.  The  later  writers  upon  Irish  affairs  have  im* 
»ved  upon  their  predecessors,  and  in  the  case  of  Shane  freely 
inkle  their  pages  with  epithets  not  usual  in  polite  literature : 
uffian/'  and  '*  adulterous  murdering  scoundrel,"  are  the  terms 
id  by  Mr.  Froude ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  man  who  excelled  in 
Iress  and  diplomacy  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth — who  wrote  such 
ters  as  are  still  preserved  in  the  State  Papers — for  whose  destruc- 
Q  the  English  Government  thrice  stooped  to  assassination-^ 
lid  not  have  been  an  ordinary  man.  So  thoroughly  has  Shane's 
'sonal  character  been  blackened,  that  the  Irish  have  never 
empted  to  make  him  a  national  hero ;  and  he  enjoys  the  unfor« 
late  position,  between  the  two  nationalities,  of  being  defamed  by 
)  one,  and  tacitly  repudiated  by  the  other.  The  peculiar  posi- 
Q  which  he  occupies  in  history  is  that  of  the  last,  if  not  the  only, 
rely  Celtic  chief  who  offered  a  protracted  and  almost  successful 
istance  to  the  national  enemy.  His  better  known  successor, 
igh  O'Neill,  was  English  by  education,  associations,  and  habits, 
i  assumed  the  character  of  a  Celtic  chief  as  the  means  of  gra* 
ring  his  ambition;  Owen  Boe  O'Neill  was  an  accomplished 
anish  officer,  with  nothing  Irish  in  him,  save  his  origin  and 
lily  tradition ;  but  Shane  was  a  thorough  Celtic  chief,  not  of  the 
ditional  type,  but  such  as  centuries  of  a  prolonged  struggle  for 
stence  had  made  the  chieftains  of  his  nation.    From  his  earliest 

•  Carew  MSS.,  VoL  I.,  p.  300. 
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days  he  luid  passed  his  life  in  civil  wars  and  dcii|ur.i*.-  n  ir-  • .-    . 

A  price  had  ever  heen  set  upon  his  lit-ad.  and  lii!i  lif.-  ■•..,-  c  :.-'  .  *  " 

threateneil  hv  assassins.     He  knrw  that  liis  vtrv  «.\.^'..:.       -a.-   .• 

insult  to  th«^  Knu'H^^li  <i«)vernmi*nt  ;  he  had  L^na:  tt.-:*  :.-;   :•     .    ! 

pmall  means  to  carry  thcni  into  cxirulitin  :   In*  w.i-*  .il.v.r.  -  :•  .   .     i 

in  a   net  of  intrii^nie  and  treaeherv ;    he  had  ti»Ti*i'  i-.i^-:  :.-.  .   : 

never  had  learned  to  ri'^ulatc  tln'm.     No  pi»>sihit*  eh.irj'    .._•.: 

him  has  heen  omitted  :  hut,  tlioutrh  they  all  nnitain  s-'iu--  »  •  :.. 

of  truth,  thev  are  manift-stlv  exaj:''erati-d,  and  trin^raliv  n. .: 

men  who  were  themselvL's,  with  less  excuse,  om-n  to  >i!n:*..*r  .:..• . 

tations.     He  was  a  murderer;  hut  hr  slew  rivals  s.  t    if  :•   • 

Eu'dish  (jovernment,  one  of  whom  had  already  at?«'nipt».  1  :.  -  !..* 

and   the   accusation    is    made  hy  those   who   had   th»  in*»  iv-  -  :. 

scruple  in  attemj)tinj^  his  assa<sinatit)n.     He  \vas  lilit-Mhi^ir-".  ."  . 

merciless;  hut  he  nrvi  r  prrpftratrd  such  crui-hit-i  as  tij»*  f  :*  •..• 

porarv   I'arls    of    Hcsnicjud   and    Orninnd   uere  L'uil'v    *>( — : :.  - 

dropped  (»ut  of  siL'ht  hy  l\n;^lisli  writers.     He  wa-^  f.iUf  ;»!i  i  ::•..*  ■ 

erous ;   hut  he   only  lied   and  inlrii^ued   more   skilfully    :':  r..  :.  • 

Kn^'lish  iipponrnts.     Hi'  ha-l  little  reu'ard  for  the  sanni'y  •:'  r.;r*  - 

niony,  and  was  pn»tli;_Mti'  in  his  lite;  hut  he  was  ni?:  nn;.L  u  >• 

than  his  own  failur,  or  the  Ihirkes  of  Connau^rlit,  aii-l  u  i*?  .i!:..  •: 

tlie  contenii^Mrary  of  Henry  Vlll.  and  of  Henry  IV.      H*-  "^■..-  a 

drunkriril ;  he  iii"liil'.'"i  il  in  dt  ep  carouses,  and  drank  like  !:...  v-  •  • 

chiefs  of  tile  sueeer-liiiLT  ceulury.     He  was  a  tvrant  :   i-;:  !..•   ;".- 

hahitants  of  the  I'nle  lle«l  from  th-*  iMiL'lish  rule  to  his  ir-.t'   '.  :.. 

and  his  tt-rritoiv.  wlu-n  Sir  Jhiiry  Sidney  iHnttra:«-l  it,  i*  >:.'': 

to  have  hetn  '*  so  v.. 11  iiilialiited  as  no  Iri-h  county  in  tL**  r-  ;   5 

W!is  like  il."     JJe  is  di  -^eril..'.!  :!>;  l.-irliarous  in  his  ninnners  :  i;:  .■ 

lu'ld  his  own  in  the  ('nurt  of  l\Ii/.ulM-tli. 

The  oriLrin  of  llse  wur  with  Sii.ine  O'Neill  was  thai  fruitful  oi'>r 

of  nii^cliief.  tin-  attiiiii't  of  the  Mie^li^li  (rovernmen:  to  cLut.-V  ».f 

ehii  ftainey  of  :in  Fri-^li  Irii'i-  into  an  » -^tate  iu  lan»l,  and  !•»  f.::-.'  :*. 

instead  of  I'l  'iV.'S  « 1«  ctive.  to  d-  -I-.  !i.i   aeci.niinLT  tti  the  T\i\i  -*  •  i  ti-; 

Mi:'_'Ii^h    la-.v   ef   ii:!;.  ii:;it..-i-.      In    l.'PJ.    when    C**u    i^'Nt.l!  ^^ 

cfiatid  I'.arl  of  'I'wfiie.  l.i^   ]'at.  lit  wa*^   tti  li.e   I'idli.eAinL:  itTf^".:— 

He  was  enati.l    !/irl  of  'I'xri-ne  l.-r  life  ufon  his  acki:»'witnijT;:irl 

•  *  . 

of  till."  Kinir's  s.iverei'.rn*y,  and  tlie  err^irs  of  hini>Llf  and  Lis  i-reii- 
cessors.    The  title  afur  his  dtath  was  to  dtsceuJ  to  Matthew,  il 
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?eardourghe  O'Neill,  his  son,  and  his  heirs  male.  The  King  also 
panted  to  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  all  his  lands,  to  be  holden  by  knight's 
«rvice.  The  said  Matthew  was  to  be  Baron  of  Dnngannon,  which 
itle  was  always  to  be  borne  by  the  heirs  apparent  to  the  Earldom 
)f  Tyrone.  * 

Although  Con  O'Neill  might  for  himself  accept  any  title  from 
he  King  of  England,  he,  acting  as  chief  of  his  tribe,*  had  no 
ihadow  of  right  to  take  a  grant  of  all  their  triballands  to  himself; 
md  in  their  eyes  the  King^s  patent  was  simply  a  nullity.  The  title* 
»f  Earl  of  Tyrone  also  was  not,  in  the  opiniozr^  of  the  English 
jovernment,  an  empty  honour  :  it  was  conceived  to  attract  to  itself 
I  civil  jurisdiction  in  the  district  granted.  It  was  impossible  that 
he  next  Earl  of  Tyrone  could  sink  into  a*mere  clansman ;  but  that 
he  English  Government  would  always  support  the  heir  to  the 
arldom  as  against  the  elected  Tanist,  numerous  instances  prove, 
lotably  ther  history  of  the  Earls  of  Thomond.  Upon  the  death  of 
36n  O'NeHl  it  was  certain  that  a  struggle  would  ensue  between  his* 
irccessors  in  accordance  with  English  and  Irish  law  respectively. 

To  complicate  the  matter,  there  were  serious  and  apparently 
rell-founded  doubts  whether  the  Baron  of  Dungannon  was  an 
)*Neill  at  all.  He  was  certainly  not  born  in  wedlock.  His  mother 
ras  Alyson  Kelly,  the  wife  of  a  blacksmith  inDundalk*  Whoever 
ras  his  parent,  his  mother  fathered  him  on  Con  O'Neill,  who,  as 
lis  son  expressed  it,  "  being  a  gentleman,  never  denied  any  child 
hat  was  sworn  to  him,  and  he  had  plenty  of  them."  The  cele- 
brated Shane  was  a  younger  son  of  Con  O'Neill,  and  enjoyed  the- 
dvantage  of  alleged  legitimacy  and  admitted  paternity. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward,  O'Neill  and  his  sons  were  involved  in 
ontinual  and  complicated  struggles.  A  memorandum  of  the  Irish 
Council  (30th  December,  1553)  states,  "  That  by  occasion  of  the 
rar,  and  dissensions  between  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  and  his  sons,  the 
ountry  was  reduced  to  great  misery  and  desolation,  in  consequence 
►f  which  Sir  James  Croft,  Deputy,  and  the  Council  at  Ardmaghe, 
perceiving  the  Earl  not  to  be  minded  to  amend  these  enormities, 
procured  that  he  should  come  to  Dublin,  where  by  our  counsel  and 
.ssent   he  was  retained,  and  certain  captains   and  soldiers  have 

♦  Carow  MSS.,  Vol.  L,  p.  198. 
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been  appointed  to  remain  at  Ardma^he  and  in  other  pans  >'^f :_« 
north  for  the  greater  tranquillity  of  the  country  in  lh»,-  Ear.  i 
absence.  The  Baron  of  Dnnpfannon  and  the  said  captains  were 
appointed  commissioners  to  amend  and  order  these  enormit!f.-«  iii 
abuses ;  but,  nevertheless,  that  country  was  not  amended,  li; 
reduced  to  a  worse  state  than  before."* 

In  October,  1551,  the  Marshal,  Nicolas  Ba^al,  accomp&Lid 
by  the  Baron  of  Dungannon,  started  for  Armagh,  for  the  parpww 
of  establishing  the  garrison  in  the  cathedral  and  friary.  Upon  \L:i 
occasion  Shane  makes  his  first  appearance  in  the  Ensli-sh  officiil 
correspondence.  **  The  Baron  of  Dungannon,  knowing  the  couLtrv 
right  well,  desired  that  he  might  have  license  with  certain  hone- 
men  and  kerne  to  break  out  and  see  what  he  could  do  ;  and  as  liirj 
were  in  the  foray,  he,  with  four  horsemen  in  his  compiuiy,  Uii; 
far  before  their  fellows,  found  Shane  npon  an  hill  in  his  eonwir, 
environed  with  woods  and  accompanied  with  eighteen  borsesics 
and  threescore  kerne  ;  and,  perceiving  the  Baron  with  so  small  com- 
pany to  be  there,  siiid,  *  An  the  King  were  there  where  thou  art,  hi 
were  mine.*  The  Baron  making  no  stay  thereat,  but  cominiz  for- 
ward— '  I  am  here  but  the  King's  man,  and  that  thou  sh^lt  vdl 
know.'  Then,  broaching  his  horse  with  the  spurs,  thrust  into  the 
press ;  Shunt;  fled  with  his  company  into  the  woods ;  the  BaroB 
followed,  and  no  opportunity  to  strike  him,  neither  with  sj^ear  cor 
sword,  the  woods  were  so  thick,  as  ho  griped  to  have  taken  him  bj 
the  neck,  a  bouLrh  in  tlie  puce  (V)  put  the  Baron  from  him,  aci 
almost  from  his  own  horso.  So  Shane  escaped  afoot.  The  lUroa 
returned  with  Shane's  horse  and  spoar,  and  with  three  other  honei 
of  Shane's  company,  and  or  (itc)  I,  with  footmen,  could  come  D 
him,  hud  gutluTod  300  head  of  cattle,  appointing  also  a  place  Ix 
our  cunip."  + 

In  Novi'mbcr  of  tin'  sanu*  yrar,  the  Lord  Deputy  was  directed  to 
send  the  llurl  of  TynMU'  owv  to  England  ;  the  Baron  of  DangancoB 
uus  to  havi'  authority  in  iiis  father's  absence,  and  as  to  Shane,  tbc 
iK'puty  wus  onicr^'d,  "  If  you  can  obtain  him  anywise,  for  that  w 
prrci'ivo  by  yuur  I)roihi'r  tliat  the  said  Shane  O'Neil  is  a  manlibA 

•  Can  w   M>S.,  V..1.  I.,  I-.  -J:;!. 

*  liaiinltoii,  C;il.,  p.  117,  No.  Oil. 
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oUow  his  father's  conditions,  and  to  he  a  like  enemy  to  the  State 
[  the  weal  of  our  country  there."*  In  November,  1551,  it 
ears  that  the  Baron  of  Dungannon  was  doing  ''  notable  good 
7ice  against  his  brother  Shane/' t  In  1553,  Shane  was  a 
vious  trouble  to  his  brother,  the  King's  Commissioner,  and  the 
*d  Chancellor  Cusake,  then  on  his  tour  of  inspection.  The 
incellor  writes :  **  Then  (after  the  detention  in  Dublin  of  the 
rl  and  Countess  of  Tyrone)  Shane  O'Neill,  the  Earl's  younger 
,  came  to  Dungannon,  and  took  with  him  of  the  Earl's  treasure 
90  in  gold  and  silver,  beside  plate  and  other  stuff,  and  retaineth 

same  as  yet,  whereby  it  appeareth  that  he  and  she  was  content 
b  the  same  ;  for  it  could  not  be  perceived  that  they  were  greatly 
^nded  for  the  same.  And  the  same  Shane,  being  at  peace  until 
y,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  Scots,  sent  to  them  to  give  them 
ertainment.  So  he  sent  to  diverse  other  Irishmen  to  join  with 
1,  and  promised  to  divide  his  goods  with  them,  which  they,  for 

most  part,  refused  to  do,  but  some  did.     And  hearing  of  the 
le  on  May  day,  I  went  to  him  with  such  a  band  of  horsemen 
I  kerne  of  my  friends,  and  did  parle  with  him,  and  perceived  ^ 
hing  in  him  but  pride,  stubbornness,  and  all  bent  to  do  what 

could  to  destroy  the  poor  country.  But  departing  from  him» 
ng  within  four  miles  of  Dungannon,  he  went  and  burned  the 
rl's  house ;  and  then  perceiving  the  fire,  I  went  after  as  fast  aa  I 
Id,  and  sent  light  horsemen  to  save  the  house  from  burning, 
d  upon  my  coming  to  the  town,  and  finding  that  a  small  thing 
lid  make  the  house  wardable,  what  I  wanted  I  caused  to  be 
de  up,  and  left  the  Baron  of  Dungannon's  ward  in  the  castle ; 
I  having  espied  where  part  of  his  cattle  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
;ness,  I  took  from  him  700  kine,  besides  garrons,  and  joined  all 

gentlemen  and  freeholders  of  the  country  with  the  baron^ 
3rewithall  they  was  contented  and  pleased,  and  sware  them  to 
!  King's  Majesty  ;  so  as  I  trust  in  God,  Tyrone  was  not  so  like 
io  well  as  within  a  short  time  I  trust  it  shall ;  and  do  trust,  if 
[ood  President  were  there  to  see  good  order  established  among 

♦  Hamilton,  CaL,  p.  119,  No.  73. 
t  lb.,  p.  120,  No.  74. 
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them,  ftiul  to  put  them  in  due  cxeciitiou,  no  doubt  but  the  o  zz'.rj 
wouKl  prosper.*'* 

In  1558,  "  when  Her  Majestj-'s  sister,  the  late  Qacon.  -xx^  .z 
extreme  sickness  and  danger  of  death,  the  Baron  of  Dui.::al:  ?. 
was  shiin  bv  some  of  Shane's  raen.^f  The  Enj'h'sh  autL-T::;'- 
said  that  Shane  **  did  cruellv,  wiltullv,  and  traitoronslv  m;ir.i'r  :..• 
brother,  the  IJaron  of  Dun^annon,  seek  to  repossess  hiin«s<if  -  f ;  • 
father's  and  brother's  estates,  and  feloniously  prey  and  bum  or.x  - 
good  subjects  in  the  English  Pale."  Modern  writers  impn^Tr  ■;;•  z 
this  by  statin j:^,  *•  that,  as  the  simplest  solution  of  the  ditSo::.:T. 
Shane  cut  his  brother's  throat. "t  Shane,  however,  alw:i\<:  ir- 
tested  against  the  charjjjc  of  murder,  and  insisted  that  his  tr«.:Lrr. 
or  rather  Matthew  Kelly,  was  slain  according  to  the  laws  nf  »i:. 
In  the  next  year,  the  old  Karl  of  Tyrone  died,  and  iLt-rtu:*: 
Shane,  in  defiance  of  the  claims  of  his  nephew,  the  youns  li.ir- ::  :: 
Dungannon,  was  elected  The  O'Neill.  This  election  place i  L.= 
in  opposition  to  the  Knglish  Crown  ;  it  was  made  in  disreg^ird  ■  f 
tlie  grant  of  the  lands  of  Tyrone  to  the  late  Earl  and  his  lit- ir* :  ;: 
excluded  from  all  authority  the  voung  Earl,  olaiminj;  bv  Uttrr 
patent :  it  was  a  declaration  that  Shane,  in  detiaucc  of  the  r--i:cT 
of  the  (lovernnunt,  and  years  of  intrigue  and  diplomacy.  ^'.wJ 
forward  as  tlie  el(?ct(Ml  uf  the  tribe,  the  champion  of  Cehic  usapei 
as  against  Knglisli  innovations. 

To  understand  the  peculiar  position  of  Shane,  and  how  iner/.- 
able  a  contest  with  the  Knglish  (lovernmcnt  was,  the  stjite  vi 
Ulster  must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  entire  of  that  province  wis 
inhabited  l»y  a  Celtic  ]u>pnlatiuii,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ki:2!!:»h 
settlenwnts  on  the  coast  of  l)own.  In  the  centre  of  the  province. 
the  O'Neills  occupied  Arnia^^h,  Tyrone,  and  part  of  London Jcrn"  ; 
the  O'Dniiiiells,  almost  all  Donegal;  the  M*Guires,  Ferxnanaijii ; 
the  ()'l)ogliertit  s,  Innishowen  ;  the  O^Kanes,  the  north -cas:  cf 
])errv:  the  soiitiuTn  districts  were  held  bv  the  0*Ri>rkes,  O'Riiiiir!. 
and  M'Malions.  Tbe  ()'l>t)iniells,  claiminj'  the  same  roval  dc.«^'L: 
as  tin'  O'Neills,  had  been  tor  centuries  their  constant  enemies,  &ci 

♦  Carow  MSS.,  V.;.  I.,  ]..  JU.  f  n;nuilT..n,  Cal.,  p.  173.  No.  I. 

J  'I'iii.s  \<    Mr.  l'i.'::.->   i-\;-..  ::  :   ;i1t1i..ii_:Ii   < 'iiitlj'ii'll.  «h«t!k*  liAmliTf 

lie  is  .xtrn'tiii  :  fi..:.i.  i.-:r.  -.  ■.-,  ::.,■  iiuruii  :■.  liavc  l-cvn  LilleU  by  i  itnU' 
gciii  tluriiJi,'  a  i'iri<'<l  i.i"  i.j.i  n  w.^t. 
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upon  the  whole^  showed  themselves  well  ahle  to  make  head  against 
the  more  powerful  tribe.  The  other  and  lesser  septs  were  under 
the  headship  of  the  O'Neills,  the  practical  existence  and  extent  of 
which  depended  upon  the  energy  of  the  chief  of  the  head  tribe, 
and  thus  sometimes  it  might  dwindle  down  to  an  almost  obsolete 
claim.  The  county  of  Antrim  had  been  gradually  occupied  by  the 
western  islesmen  ;  the  McDonalds,  alleging  claims  to  the  northern 
district  of  the  country  through  the  Norman  family  of  Bisset  (or 
Misset),  had  effected  some  settlement  there,  and  had  been  followed 
by  many  Scotch  adventurers  from  Argyle  and  the  islands,  who 
gradually  occupied  the  entire  coast  line.  Many  expeditions  had 
issued  from  Dublin  against  them  ;  but,  although  from  time  to  time 
much  injury  bad  been  inflicted,  the  place  of  those  who  had  fallen 
was  rapidly  filled  up  by  fresh  arrivals ;  and  constant  hostilities^ 
which  seemed  an  extension  of  the  border  wars,  were  carried  on 
upon  the  coast  of  Down,  and  in  the  narrow  straits.  These  Scotch 
adventurers  hired  themselves  out  to  Irish  chiefs  as  mercenaries, 
and  sometimes  penetrated  in  plundering  bands  even  as  far  as  Con- 
naught. 

The  policy  of  both  the  English  Government  and  O'Neill  towards 
each  other  was  from  the  first  clearly  defined.  O'Neill  desired  to 
crush  or  keep  in  check  the  O'Donnells,  to  establish  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  various  smaller  tribes,  and  either  to  contract  alliance 
with  or  to  crush  out  the  Scotch  settlers.  His  aim  was  to  maintain 
himself  as  supreme  lord  in  Ulster,  after  which  he  might  consider 
future  contingencies.  The  object  of  the  English  Government  was 
to  prevent  him  thus  consolidating  his  power.  If  themselves  unable 
to  overthrow  him,  they  might  form  alliances  with  the  O'Donnells, 
and  support  the  independence  of  the  lesser  chiefs  against  the  over- 
bearing headship  of  the  house  of  O'Neill ;  but  by  whatever  means 
it  was  to  be  effected — whether  Shane  was  to  follow  his  father's 
example,  and  profess  himself  a  subject,  or  was  to  be  overthrown  by 
force  or  diplomacy — it  was  the  fixed  idea  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment that  he  never  was  to  be  permitted  to  make  himself  King  of 
Ulster.  Whatever  negotiations  were  carried  on,  whatever  peace 
was  concluded,  or  indenture  executed,  the  English  statesmen 
looked  forward  to  reducing  Shane  to  subjection,  humbling,  or 
destroying  him. 
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Immediately  upon  assuming  the  chieftaincy,  Shane  was  tcr&j  i 
in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Geraldine  party,  and  was  recofrni^ed  *•  x  i-r 
of  the  most  powerful  adherents  of  that  faction.  The  ix::'.::-^ 
feebleness  of  Elizabeth's  Government  prevented  any  active  ii.»  a----  • 
being  taken  against  him.  In  February,  1559,  Shane  O'Ni.ii  :.»: 
a  meeting  with  the  Deputy,  Sir  Henry  Sidney.  *' The  l'«;"--.' 
marched  to  Dundulk  to  fortify  and  defend  the  Knglisih  laie,  a:,: 
sent  for  Shane  O'Neill,  who  lay  at  a  house  of  his,  bix  n...*; 
from  Dundalk,  to  come  to  him  thither,  but  Shane  desiri  1  :•.•  :•: 
excused,  and  prayed  that  the  Lord  Deputy  would  please  lo  U  :. « 
gossip,  and  that  then  he  would  come  and  do  all  that  c^Li;:!!  .« 
requisite  for  Her  Majesty's  service  :  and  though  this  si-t-iuni  i.?- 
honourable  that  the  Deputy  should  be  gossip  to  a  rcbi-l  Ufort  ?-> 
mission,  yet  the  necessity  of  the  Queen's  affairs  required  it.  fc:.i 
therefore  he  consented,  and  on  the  last  dav  of  Jauuarv.  u  ni 
James  WingQeld  christened  the  child.  After  the  sulemniiy  vii 
over,  the  Deputy  expostulated  with  Shane  about  his  reL^ilici. 
O'Neill  alleged  the  bastardy  of  Matthew,  and  that  Con's  surrenJtr 
was  void,  because  he  had  but  an  estate  for  life  in  his  priucip&L:j. 
nor  could  have  more  by  the  law  of  tanistry,  nor  could  surreLit: 
but  with  the  consent  of  the  lords  of  his  country  ;  and  that  ctcd  ij 
the  English  laws  the  letters  ])atent  were  void,  Wcause  there  wi« 
no  inquisition  taken  before  they  were  passed,  nor  could  there  U 
any  inquisition  until  'J \rone  were  made  shire  ground  ;  that  Lc 
(O'Neill)  was  elected  by  the  country  according  to  custom,  and  lh*s 
he  is  the  legitimate  son  and  heir  of  his  father,  and  his  title  lo  all 
he  claims  is  by  pri-scriptiou.  The  Deputy  replied  that  the  matur 
was  of  great  monicut,  and  that  he  doubted  not  but  that  the  (jae«s 
would  do  what  was  right  and  just ;  and,  therefore,  advised  Lim  so 
a  quiet  and  loyal  deportment  till  Her  Majesty *r  pleasure  vere 
known,  and  so  they  parted  in  a  friendly  manner ;  and  by  iLxf 
means  Shane  O'Ntill  continued  pretty  quiet  during  this  Depot;  i 
govern  men  t."* 

These  arguments  of  Shuno  wore  not  without  force  eveo  in  lb* 
eyes  of  the  (io\ernnieiit ;  fur  in  l.'JtJO  a  paper  was  drawn  up*  afs»r 
the  manner  in  which  Cecil  w:is  accustomed  to  consider  State  <]Mf- 

*  C«.x,  11.  ,.f  1  .  p.  ;;iJ  :   II;uiii:i..n.  C;il..  p.  :.L»,  No.  13. 
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ons,  entitled  *'  Questions  to  be  considered  against  Shane  O'Neill/* 
I  which  the  legal  nature  of  the  grants  which  had  been  made  was 
Lscassed.  The  three  first  questions  moved  as  against  Shane  were 
--(1.)  Whether  King  Henry  VIII.,  as  King  of  Ireland  and  Earl  of 
Ulster,  might  not  upon  the  rebellion  of  O'Neill  have  granted  any 
ignity  or  land  that  O'Neill  held  in  Ulster  to  any  other  person  ? 
I.)  Whether  upon  his  ofience  pardoned  and  submission  made,  the 
lid  King  might  not  have  granted  to  him  the  Earldom  of  Tyrone^ 
ith  all  lands  in  the  same  ?  (3.)  Whether  the  grant  in  remainder 
f  the  same  Earldom  to  one  by  the  name  of  Matthew,  alias  Fer- 
orogh  O'Neill,  son  of  the  said  Earl,  though,  indeed,  he  were  not 
is  son,  were  not  a  good  grant  in  law  ?  The  answers  to  these 
uestions  are  as  follows : — "  To  the  lat.  The  King  as  sovereign 
^ight  have  granted  it  to  any  other  person.  The  land  that  O'Neill 
ccupied  was  parcel  of  Ulster,  which  was  first  conquered  by  King 
lenry  11.,  and  given  to  the  Earl  of  Ulster  and  others.  The  right 
f  this  Earldom  of  Ulster  came  to  King  Edward  IV.  by  descent 
rom  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  sole 
aughter  and  heir  to  Wm.  de  Burgh,  late  Earl  of  Ulster,  who  was 
lain  at  Carrickfergus  in  1333.  Objection.  Though  O'Neill  re- 
elled,  he  was  but  a  captain,  and  so  an  officer ;  and  so  the  lands 
rhich  he  held  belonged  to  his  office,  and  therefore  his  ofience 
oold  not  make  a  forfeiture,  but  either  for  his  own  life,  or  but  until 
nother  captain  were  chosen  by  the  country.  Answer.  If  no  ofience 
f  the  O'Neill  could  make  a  forfeiture  of  the  country,  yet  the  re- 
ellion  of  the  O'Neill  being  forfeited  [fortified]  with  the  people  of 
ds  country,  then  their  offences  joined  together  must  needs  make  a 
orfeiture  of  the  whole,  for  otherwise  then  so  King  Henry  II.  made 
lot  his  conquest.  To  the  2nd.  If  the  interest  of  the  country  by 
ebellion  of  O'Neill  and  his  country  were  in  the  King,  the  King 
night  make  an  Earldom  of  the  country,  and  give  the  lands  to  whom 
le  would.  Objection,  The  offence  and  the  forfeiture  would  have 
)een  inquired  of  and  found  by  order  of  law;  and  so,  being  in 
ecord,  the  grant  of  the  King  should  have  been  grounded  upon  a 
ecord,  but  lacking  that  order,  the  grant  is  void.  Answer.  That 
brm  of  proceeding  is  requisite  where  the  land  is  ruled  by  officers 
hereto  requisite,  as  an  escheator  and  sheriff ;  but  where  the  law 
vas  not  used,  nor  such  officers  had  any  being,  then  must  the  King's 
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title  be  taken  as  it  may  be :  and  tbo  grant  of  tho  EarMom  :i  i 
matter  of  record  at  this  da}'.  To  the  3rd.  Upon  allowance  of  :L^ 
answers  made  to  the  former  questions,  it  followeth  that,con'i.a»nL:: 
the  remainder  might  have  been  granted  to  a  straiiijer.  ihr  jri:.: 
was  good  to  Matthew,  as  ho  was  named,  althou<;h  he  was  l  : 
O'Neiirs  son,  for  that  by  the  rest  of  his  name  he  was  so  known  iii 

commonly  accepted  before  the  grant  by  the  space  uf  vri.^ : 

and  though  he  was  not  O'Xeiirs  son,  yet  was  he  so  acoepir-i  i:.: 
declared  to  be  by  the  father.  Objection.  Although  h-  wi-  *o 
accepted,  yet  therein  was  King  Henry  VIII.  deceived  :  fur  u'X;  i 
knew  for  truth  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  woman  married  at  I>a:.  i^l& 
to  one  Kelly,  a  smith,  and  therefore  he  could  not  be  sure  iL*:  L^ 
was  his  son  ;  considering  also  he  was  16  years  old  bt-f-jre  L:* 
mother  brought  him  to  O'Neill.  And  the  King  thinking  he  wisL* 
son,  and  not  so  being,  was  deceived,  and  therefore  in  goo«l  pa-^  s 
the  grant  was  not  good.  Answer.  Whether  it  be  true  that  M;i:'.Lt» 
was  born  of  the  smith's  wife  at  Dundalk  during  marriage  with  \li 
smith  is  to  be  further  undi-rstand  on  the  part  of  Matthew's  jko . 
and  so  the  rest,  whether  he  was  sixteen  vears  old  before  he  wii 
brought  by  her  to  O'Neill ;  and  all  that  being  true,  yet  bt»ii)::  tLe 
law  to  be  understand  therein,  whether  the  grant  be  good  as  il  ls 
or  no."* 

This  document  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  poculiiriT 
English  and  legal  mode  in  which  all  Irish  questions  were  re^^fiit^i 
at  this  period.  The  principles  of  English  law  were  the  immatAble 
principles  of  justice,  and  the  rights  of  third  parties  were  meASoniAi 
by  the  abstract  propositions  of  a  peculiarly  technical  system.  TLe 
faults  of  the  English  (jovernment  at  this  period  are  not  ihos^ 
with  which  it  is  conimoiilv  charged — recklessness  of  the  riiihls  vf 
others,  and  unjust  violence;  they  were  rather  the  rigid  s<]uahLi:of 
its  actions  by  principles  incomprehensible  to  the  mass  of  sLe 
peoplo,  the  assertion  of  claims  foundrd  upon  a  feudal  jurispruJesce, 
and  tlit'ir  eni'oivement  as  if  they  had  been  based  upon  absU^'l 
justice  fvidi-nt  to  all  ;  an«l  tlifse  ads  were  done  without  regard  so 
consecpienccs  or  pi-rsonal  sullering,  ami  with  that  serene  «'1> 
complacency  which  yd  is  the  characteristic  of  the  judgments  viucii 

•  CiKWw  Mss.,  V,.l.  I.,  ji.  []0A, 
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le  English  middle  classes  pass  upon  the  affairs  and  conduct  of 
»reign  nations.  Whatever  opinion  was  formed  npon  the  knotty 
w  points  involved  in  the  ahove  queries^  the  English  Government 
It  that  Shane  could  not  at  present  he  successfully  assailed.  On 
le  17th  July,  1559,  the  instructions  to  the  Deputy  state — "  We 
re  informed  that  Shane  O'Neill,  the  eldest  son  legitimate  of  the 
larl  of  Tyrone^  now  lately  deceased,  makes  claim  to  succeed  his 
kther  ds  his  heir^  and  personally  occupies  and  possesses  all  that 
3nntry,  rule,  and  lands,  which  his  father  enjoyed  without  let  or 
itermption  of  any  person.  Notwithstanding  that  the  son  and 
eir  of  the  Baron  of  Dungannon,  which  was  the  bastard  son  of  the 
larl  of  Tyrone,  was  entitled  to  succeed  his  said  father  as  his  heir, 
re  think  most  meet,  especially  for  the  preferment  of  the  person 
sgitimate  in  blood,  and  next  for  that  he  is  thereof  in  quiet  posses- 
ion, that  the  Deputy  should  allow  him  to  succeed  his  father."* 

This  respect  for  legitimacy  did  not  prevent  the  Government 
esiring,  if  possible,  to  get  rid  of  Shane.  In  the  almost  contem* 
orary  instructions  of  May,  1560,  direction  was  given,  that  "  Shane 
^Neill  may  either  by  fair  means  or  by  force  be  compelled  to  be 
bedient  to  us.  We  authorise  you  (the  Deputy)  to  practise  with 
uch  other  our  subjects  as  be  neighbours  unto  him,  by  reward  or 
therwise,  by  whom  ye  may  most  probably  reform  the  said  Shane, 
r  otherwise  by  our  force  to  compel  him  to  stand  to  your  order  and 
ovemance.  If  you  shall  see  probable  that  his  nephew,  the  young 
(aron  of  Dungannon,  to  whom  by  law  and  the  grant  of  Henry  VIII. 
be  Earldom  of  Tyrone  belongs,  may  be  restored  to  his  lands  and 
ountry,  whereof  Shane  has  disseised  him,  you  shall  employ  your 
adustry  thereupon,  being  a  thing  that  should  both  sound  to  our 
lonour,   and   shall   hereafter  bring  quiet   to   that  part    of    our 

ountry.'^t 

In  August,  1560,  the  Queen  had  made  up  her  mind,  and 
uthorised  the  subjugation  of  Shane,  and  the  restitution  of  the 
oung  Baron  of  Dungannon,  "  being  the  heir  in  right ;  *'  while 
thane,  who,  by  a  series  of  manoeuvres  and  intrigues,  including 
arious  proposed  marriages,  was  endeavouring  to  establish  himself 
irmly  in  Ulster,  entered  into  an  interminable  correspondence  with 

•  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  287.        t  Ibid.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  292. 
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the  English  Government.     lie  wjis  rcquirt-.l  to    •.::>:.]  t-  :  :.  ■..: 

Government,  to  explain  Lis  claims  uimn  his  Li:Lcr'-  .: -. 

After  stipulating  for  a  safo-con'liict  an<l  t\i«»  ii-s-^.  :...  »j-  ■  .  :. 
comply;  and  to  produce  a  favuurahK.'  iii)prts>ion,  i-u  :;.v  •*...  ':  > 
ruary,  1561,  ho  wrote  a  lengthy  letter  to  tin-  IJ  ik*i\,  ;:.  »;  .  ..  « 
detailed  the  history  of  his  life,  j'avo  verv  uni'Li-:i:i:.  r-.;:  l.-.  ... 
not  exaggerated,  information  concurning  the  >::i*.v  ui"  :":*•  r.i...  -;  i 
made  various  reijuusts  of  her  ^lujfsty,  ini-hiiiii::  :ui  K::j..-..  ■..• 
(it  were  ditlicult  to  say  how  many  engagenu  iits  *.f  :i.t  ^.;i..,  :...■..:: 
ho  then  had  on  hand),  and  the  sum  ot"  X'oUUO.  KiiL'lirh  c  :::.: :;. 
for  his  expenses,  promising  to  npay  it  (»n  his  riturn  in  Ir>.  .  .:• 
rcncv  (an  ingenious  mode  of  makin;^  the  Qiitiii  ani'iiv^.i-.t  :...  !- 
preciation  of  the  Irish  coinage^  In  March  f.-ilMwiin:  l.»  r-  : 
his  safe-conduct,  and  in  June  stated  that  i:o:!jii:ir  i.ii. -irvi  >• 
starting  to  London,  but  want  of  rearly  nu»ni*y.  Tiiin-  is  i.  •  :  .-  '. 
to  believe  that  Shane  was  oilier  ihan  in  earnest  in  l.i-^  ii.:» :.;.  :.  .' 
visiting  the  Queen.  The  faet  of  his  sul)>ii|iii  nl  ^;?i:  ^1.  '\-  .  w 
much  he  calculated  U}»ijii  the  sueeess  of  u  direi't  in  joi:.i\.  :.  --  - 
the  Queen  ;  hut  the  ol'Jrct  i»f  Uir  Knglish  c.loviTnin"ii:  Wi*  l:  :  .t 
to  detain  him  in  Kn''land  wliiK:  the  KnL'li>ii  annv  wa-  iii: ._•  v.l- 
forced,  and  the  iHinitv  couid  take  the  Held.  I.ari^v  rrt -.*:.:.  .• 
were  made,  aiwl  troops  desnatehed  with  staled  or.lei>  :•  r   I  •       :. 

Tliis  ajiiM.  :nx   uimiu   tl.i.'   fa«'e   of  the    KnL'li>h    crrv-  »  :  .-. 
C(>lleeted    ill   H;iniii: nil's   C.'aliiidur  of  St:ite    l*;i]>trs.     C'l.   :.,     i'- 

* 

March,  l."»»l,  we  havf  tin-  lirst  (irafl  uf  a  l^itiii  pi\«:ec:iti.  :  •..:- 
conduct  for  Sli.me  O'Neill,  an  Iri^li  sul'ject,  \\i;i'se  coi:i.:,.-.  -  -  i 
servants  are  imt  in  jurfi  ct  eiviliiy.  Lord  .Iu-:ieo  F.:j  ■...  .:- 
writes  on  olh  of  Aoril  ti»  the  (Jureii,  tl:at  he  ha.l  wri:u:.  :■-  S..j-.-.. 
that  he  mi-jht  not  tak«-  ai:v  cmise  f'»r  suspicion  :  an  1  t'.i*.  >..*l* 
told  his  niesseU'-Ter  hi'  shmild  not  l»e  readv  until  lu-ariv  i\i-  *.--:  i 
Mav. 

On  tile  lUh  Juno  Shane  writes  {«»  know  if  anv  ni  w>  l.i.I  i*  :_^ 
from  JuiL'land  ahuut  the  nioi.tv  he  desired  to  l-urro'^v  f-:  -J 
journey. 

C>n  tile    Mill  of  Jillv  >i;:i':c  \\ii!»<  to    the  Lord  LieUttliiC.  '.-i'. 

lie  had  read  a  j'ri-clani.i:i":i  >^r.<  d  ai/ainst  him:  thai  he  -iivrn: 
that  his  me>sinL'«r  nii'-rl;'  i  <■  !' ■!-A.ir.l.--l  witii  Ins  leiurs  to  l-e 
Queen's  presence.  :l.;ii  1  e  i.-i-.h'  iiiak«'  answi-r  and.cxcQsk.'  to  etc:; 
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Article  of  the  proclamation  ;  and  protests  his  readiness  to  ahide  by 
and  perform  her  Majesty's  pleasure. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Council  write  on  the  same  day  to  the 
Queen,  that  they  had  practise4  with  Shane  O'Neill  to  go  to 
England,  by  means  of  the  Lords  of  Slane  and  Howth,  and  by 
letters. 

On  the  16th  of  the  same  month  Shane  again  writes  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  informing  him  that  his  messenger  had  returned 
from  the  Queen's  presence  ;  her  Majesty  had  given  a  gracious 
answer,  and  nothing  hindered  his  own  repair  to  her  presence  but 
lack  of  money;  he  protests  against  the  war.  On  the  same  day 
Sussex  writes  to  him,  that  Shane  had  misapprehended  the  Queen's 
answer  concerning  his  repair  to  her  and  concerning  the  money; 
and  that  if  he  will  not  do  according  to  Her  Majesty's  directions, 
he  has  orders  to  chastise  him  as  a  traitor.  Shane  replies  that  he 
wonders  that  his  Lordship  will  put  the  Queen  to  unnecessary  expense 
in  waging  war  against  him.  He  will  ask  no  peace  or  truce  while 
the  soldiers  remain  at  Armagh,  and  he  desires  that  his  messenger 
and  letters  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Queen's  presence.  He  again 
writes  that  he  had  received  letters  by  which  he  had  learned  that 
his  Lordship  did  not  desire  to  send  him  or  his  messenger  to  the 
Queen's  presence  with  his  answer.  He  will  not  come  into  his 
lordship's  presence  until  he  has  seen  the  Queen,  because  many 
lords  and  gentlemen  have  been  tortured  in  his  time  (whose  names 
he  gives).  If  Sussex  withdraw  his  troops  from  his  country,  he  will 
do  his  best  diligence  to  come  before  the  Queen. 

On  the  17th  of  July  Sussex  writes  to  Cecil,  that  Shane  lays  his 
stay  to  three  causes :  the  fortifying  the  church  of  Armagh,  the 
murder  of  such  as  had  come  to  Sussex  on  protection,  and  the  fact 
that  Sussex  had  assumed  the  title  of  Earl  of  Ulster. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  2ud  April,  Sir  William  Cecil  attempts  to 
open  a  negotiation  with  the  McDonalds,  through  the  Earl  of 
Argyle.  During  this  month  new  levies  and  supplies  of  artillery,  &c., 
are  despatched.  On  the  27th  of  April  instructions  are  given  to 
Mr.  Hutchinson  to  negotiate  with  McDonald  and  O'Donnell,  to 
the  latter  of  whom  the  title  of  Earl  of  Tyrconnel  was  to  be  o£fered ; 
the  object  of  this  mission  was  to  engage  them  all  against  Shane 
O'Neill. 
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On  the  22iul  of  May  Sussex  rcceivcl  ilso  f"!i'.\\i:.7i:  -•':••    •• 
*'  And  so  usini,'  tlie  best  means  voii  can  to  pPHViru  a  -•  •  •  >.  ...  ■•.    : 
nf^siinst  tlie  said  Shane,  our  pu-asiin-  i<  th.it  yi.:i   ^i::-!!  .'■.-  *. 
tl.  '■  in  voii  iiotli,  usinj^  our  aut:ii>ritv  or  fi-rcL*  l.v  t  i'r/.i.'j    :  - .   '. -    : 
o"      0  said  Shane,  and  the  countrv  bv  him  ir.v';i>ii-  i,  ;»:.  .  :.  . 
:  "  .'  s,  or  else  hv  utter  expulsion  of  him  and  i.:-.-,  ti  :'..•    -:  .  *.  -: 
the  countv  of  Tyrone,  which  was  htrctofnn-  L'rai.ti  i  i  ;      .-  :.    •: 
noble  father,  Henry  VIIL,  for  term  of  hi-^  liK\  t.;  il.v  l.r.-    i..-.    • 
Tyrone,  with  remainder  to    his  son,   the   Il:ir.»:i    ot'    I»::.j.  ■   : 
an<l  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  may  U-  in  o::r  j-  i.v.  r  :.    i  •    r: 
upon  the  son  and  heir  nt)\v  livinj;^  of  the  sai  1    li*.c    li.;r  :;    . :'  l*.i- 
gannon.     You  shall  place  him  iu  the  said  K:irlb»m,  if  \- •:  -  •.  :. 
lawful  cause  to  the  contrary;  and  tin*  rot  of  I'nc  c.t:!.!r.-?  :.  ▼ 
wron^'fullv  usurped  bv  him  (Shane  O'Xciili  m:iv  bo  c  i!i:i...::  .  : 
the  govurnanoc  of  such  as  sh  ill  be  ihuu-^dit  m-)>:  ha  •  t.     Y  :  : .: 
better  exidoit  hereof,  vc  shall  «1«)  wdl  bcfiiro  this  \.iur  *■:.:'  r  r :    *.. 
solicit  an«l  provoke  .lames  M*l' onnill  or  his  brutinr.   S  :\     .,  ; 
make  war  upon  the  said  Sii:iii.',  ai  iho  samu  linu-  t[. .:   ;.    :  -:.*.. 
determine  vour  attempt,  and  tiie  like  vnu  shall  sttk  :  •  K-  I  ••.•.  . 
O'Donnell  and  his  followers,  and  by  ail  otlars.  as  wi  11  li.c  :':.  :  Ii 
and  followers  of  the  vouiilj  IJar-'n  of  I>uij'.':i!ni«'n  a-^  wi.at  •:  -"i 
soever  you  sliall  tiiiiik  nh-et  :   u>ii:i;  sueh  "r-MMl  n-a^^-'iis  ;»:.  i  :-.:• 
suasions  uii!o  e:ieh  (iftiiem  as  vou  shall  si-t-m  expcditi::  hl  I  :...< 
probablu  to  allure  tiuiii  to  furtlu-r  oiir  si-rvier."* 

Shane  was  tliu^  to  be  a-iackt-d  «in  ailsi-bs:  bv  li.e  :  ■  .'■ 
accompanied  bv  Kildare,  fn-m  th.*  s-uth:  bv  lJ']>o!i!>";  .:.  :-^ 
north-west;  by  tip'  St-ot-,  thn»!iL''!i  the  inll:ii-nce  of  U'I»v:::.-...  > 
wife,  the  sister  «.if  t!ie  Karl  of  ArLr\le,  from  the  ca^t.  In  t::i  :-.:*: 
of  these  preparation^,  Siiano  sudilei^lv  appeared  in  'Yw:  ■:.:.•.:  .- 
the  mi'iit!!  I'f  May,  a:id  earrie  1  off  O'h.'iiUi  11  anil  hi-^  \\i:V  :  ai.i  l  '• 
onlv  carried  niV  thi-  -:<t  r  "f  Arirvle.  ].;;:  nia.le  love  !oh»r  >••  ?•;:..**• 
fullv  ti.a!  Le  trai!>i.  nt  <!  to  l-.is  >:ie.  ti;ri«iiLdi  hi  r  iiitliui.w  *.-•- 
Scnteh  s.-ttiirs.  up..!i  v.ii-.::!  t:.,  K::-_:ii-:i  had  c«»un:e-l.  I:;  J:  . 
Siis-e\,  wi'.ii  t'lie  |jiu'i;-ii  ■•::'.'!!-  -M  ai.'i  ihr  forci  s  K'i  the  Ta!-  i- 
vadid  ri-t(  r.  lb'  I'-iM:'  1  A:i:.'ii.  ai.d  ritiiriitd  !u  M-./--- 
meanwiiile  ti:e  l-^i;L:li>h  •.-.iii.-  -ii  \\.:<  u'.Mckel  at  Ariiiairl;.  Ij  «-.."- 
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,ce  Sussex  again  returned.  He  fought  on  the  18th  of  July  an 
^gement  with  O'Neill,  and.  returned  to  the  Pale,  The  re- 
t  of  his  campaign  appears  from  his  own  letter: — "Never  before, 
rst  Scot  or  Irishman  look  an  Englishman  in  the  face  in  plain  or 
od  since  I  was  here,  and  now  Shane  in  a  plain  three  miles  away 
m  any  wood,  and  where  I  would  have  asked  of  God  to  have  had 
Q,  hath  with  120  horse  and  a  few  Scots  and  gallowglass,  scarce 
f  in  numbers,  charged  our  whole  army ;  and  by  the  cowardice  of 
J  wretch  whom  I  held  dear  to  me  as  my  own  brother  (Jaques 
ngfield),  was  like  in  one  hour  to  have  left  not  one  man  of  that 
ay  alive,  and  after  to  have  taken  me  and  the  rest  at  Armagh. 
e  fame  of  the  English  army — so  hardly  gotten — is  now  vanished, 
i  I  wrecked  and  dishonoured  by  other  men's  deeds."  * 

The  English  army  was  now  utterly  demoralised,  and  useless  for 
Y  purpose,  yet  Shane  O'Neill  seems  still  to  have  clung  to  his 
>ject  of  having  a  personal  interview  with  Elizabeth  ;  he  refused 
leave  Ulster  while  an  English  garrison  remained  at  Armagh,  but 
ered  to  give  hostages  for  his  going  to  the  Queen,  and  restoring 
3  church  of  Armagh.  On  the  20th  of  August  the  Queen  writes 
it  Shane  O'Neill  was  to  be  drawn  to  come  to  England,  pledges 
re  to  be  taken,  and  the  necessary  money  lent.  In  the  mean- 
die,  on  the  26th  of  August,  Sussex  reports  that  he  had  dealings 
th  O'Neiirs  seneschal,  and  Neil  Gray,  a  messenger  of  O'Neill, 

induce  them  to  assassinate  their  master,  a  design  which  mia- 
rried,  and  came  to  O'Neill's  knowledge ;  for  this  attempt  Sussex 
:eived  no  reprimand  whatsoever ;  indeed,  so  reasonable  a  step 
i  it  seem,  that  in  October  of  the  ensuing  year  the  Irish  Goveru- 
3nt  seriously  recommended  such  a  course  to  be  again  adopted.f 
■ter  another  useless  foray  by  Sussex,  a  peaee  was  concluded  on 
e  19th  October,  1561.  It  was  then  agreed  that  Shane  should 
ve  a  protection  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant — that  he  and  all  his 
ould  go  and  come  safely,  and  that  no  huii;  should  be  done  to  any 
his  durraghs  till  his  return  from  England  into  his  own  country ; 
ftt  he  should  have  the  Earl  of  Kildare's  surety  that  the  soldiers 
Armagh  should  not  hurt  him  the  value  of  a  groat,  and  should 

*  Froude,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  1  ;  Hamilton,  Cal.,  p.  177,  No.  25. 
•f  Hamilton,  Cal.  182,  No.  59,  p.  xviii. 
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be  withdrawn  from  thence  as  soon  as  he  met  the  two  Ei:'.?  f 
Kildare  and  Ormond  at  Carrick  Bradock,  and  that  no  In-'inii 
who  owed  him  allef:jianco  as  superior  lord  sIiouM  be  miinu.i*: 
against  him.*  The  intentions  of  the  English  GovernmeL'.  «:•  i 
this  occasion  appear  from  the  followin;^  Utter : — 

On  the  21st  of  November,  Sussex  writes  to  the  Queen:— '•  T-- 
suspending  any  conclusion  had  been  most  perilous  of  all  t  :;.-=:*. 
for  that,  in  that  time  Shane  should  have  had  opportunity  :i  ^--i 
(as  in  such  times  he  ever  before  did)  upon  such  as  sorvti  7.:: 
Highness,  and  thereby  increased  his  strength.  The  Earl's  :■:■ 
tection,  which  your  Majesty  wishes  to  be  stayed,  is  mos:  enrr.-^'-} 
of  him  aflfected,  as  without  the  which  he  will  not  go — ilI  .:-. 
other  indirect  advantage  lieth  also  hidden  to  be  taken  ui^ii  :-: 
strictness  of  the  agreement  (which  with  such  a  traitor  mig:.:  '<.:■ 
well  be  allowed),  in  that  the  Earl  of  Kildare  was  put  as  sun:-/  1  : 
the  fetching  away  of  the  soldiers  from  Armagh,  and  no  we.rJ  i  :- 
bidding  others  to  be  at  any  time  brought  thither  ;  upon  g '«...]  c  -• 
sideration  whereof,  he  was  pressed  to  put  a  matter  in  wriiir:::  \lj: 
ho  had  promised,  and  was  not  written  in  the  agreement,  wl.;i:*  i.-: 
refused  to  do,  and  thereupon  answer  was  made  to  him,  that  s*^.:.: 
that  he  would  put  no  more  in  writing  than  was  iu  writing  alrtdi;. 
he  should  look  for  the  performance  of  all  things  wriilcu,  a^K:' 
nothing  else.'*t 

On  the  4th  of  November,  O'Neill  writes  to  Throgmorton,  "tl.^ 
in  Shane's  absence  from  Ireland,  something  might  be  cavilkJ  *: 
against  him  and  his  for  non-observing  the  covenants  on  his  $:■>. 
and  so  the  fact  being  infringed,  the  matter  might  be  used  as  bLc^i 
be  thought  lit.'*I 

On  the  Gih  of  January,  1562,  Shane  made  his  submission  '.o 
the  Queen,  before  the  Court,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  fort:^ 
ambassadors.  It  niiglit  have  been  expected  that  the  result  of  tLif 
would  have  boon  that  Shane  should  have  been  accepted  as  a  suijrrt 
of  England,  and  continued  in  the  possessions  which  he  then  occu- 
pied ;  or  if  not,  sent  back  again  to  Ireland,  and  matters  remiUfi 


•  FrcMulo.  Vol.  VI.,  p.  31. 

t  Ilnmilton,  ChI.,  p.  188,  No.  44 

♦  Ibid.,  p.  190,  No.  67. 
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o  their  former  state.  But  having  Shane  in  their  hands  in  London, 
he  English  Government  was  determined  to  make  the  most  of  the 
iccasion.  It  was  discovered  that  the  safe-conduct  had  not  expressed 
he  time  within  which  he  should  be  permitted  to  return  to  Ireland  ; 
n  fact,  that  within  the  letter  of  the  agreement  he  might  be  de- 
ained  in  England  practically  as  a  prisoner.  As  Mr.  Froude 
xpresses  it,  **  The  submission  being  disposed  of,  the  next  object 
^as  to  turn  the  visit  to  account.  Shane  discovered  that,  notwith- 
tanding  his  precautions,  he  had  been  outwitted  in  the  wording  of 
lis  safe-conduct.  Though  the  Government  promised  to  permit 
lim  to  return  to  Ireland,  the  time  of  his  stay  had  not  been  specified, 
n  March  Cecil  made  certain  private  memoranda  of  divers  means 
o  be  used  with  Shane,  which  includes  his  changing  his  garments, 
•nd  going  like  an  Englishman  ;  the  deliverance  of  Calough 
)'Donnell ;  the  establishment  of  sessions  at  Armagh,  &c. ;  in  fact, 
he  making  of  Tyrone  into  English  shireland." 

On  the  same  day  Shane  received,  as  he  styles  it,  "  two  choices  '* 
irom  the  Council — either  to  sign  certain  articles  delivered  to  him 
;ome  days  before,  probably  embodying  Cecil's  memoranda, •or  to 
iwait  the  arrival  of  the  young  Baron  of  Dungannon,  and  to  have 
he  whole  question  of  his  title  to  Tyrone  reopened  before  the 
English  Council.  Having  apparently  determined  to  decide  this 
)oint,  the  Government,  on  the  13th  March,  desired  the  Baron  of 
])ungannon  to  be  sent  over  to  London ;  and  on  the  28th  of  the 
lame  month  privately  directed  him  to  be  stayed  from  coming  over.* 
Meanwhile  the  sons  of  the  late  Baron  of  Dungannon  and  the  Scots 
Fere  committing  disturbance  in  O'Neill's  country  during  his 
ibsence.  Repeatedly  he  complains  of  the  wrongs  suffered  by  his 
)eople  since  his  coming  over  to  England,  apparently  without 
eceiving  any  reply  to  his  letter. f 

The  English  Government  thought  they  had  Shane  securely 
rapped  ;  but  he  was  fully  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  wrote  letters 
o  the  Queen,  admirably  adapted  to  flatter  her  and  play  upon  her 
weakness.  He  asked  her  advice  as  to  what  he  should  do  ;  begged 
ler  to  choose  a  gentlewoman  for  his  wife,  such  as  both  might  agree 

♦  Hamilton,  Cal. ,  p.  188,  No.  44  ;  and  p.  190,  No.  28. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  189,  No.  61  ;  and  p.  190,  No.  62. 
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upon;  and  that,  in  the  meanwhile,  he  (Slianc)  sho:iI«l  b**  irrr-./'i 
to  attend  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  to  learn  to  riJe  af;cr  iL^  Fi:"..-i 
fashion,  and  various  other  accomplishments  ;  Lo  drclarf  «i  u  ii: 
no  refuge  or  succour  to  flee  unto  but  onlv  her  Majestv.  Wi.-r. 
however,  he  wanted  to  depart,  he  was  informed  that  all  ti.--  y:"i 
desired  was,  that  the  Earldom  should  be  civen  to  ihe  rr-K-r  u  :. 
and  recommended  that  if  he  desired  a  successful  issue  of  tL-  '■:.:. 
'*  to  change  his  garments,  and  go  like  an  KngiisihmaL."  Mmi- 
while  Shane,  perfectly  understanding  the  manner  in  wLicii  Lc  *i« 
being  treated,  took  the  opportunity  for  opening  ncgotialiLiis  «..i 
the  Spanish  ambassador. 

Matters  were  at  length  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  death  f'f  :1* 
Baron  of  Dungannon,  who  was  killed  by  Turlough  O'Xfcill.  ::.  ::.< 
month  of  April,  at  Carlingford,  a  place  where  he  should  r."i  LiT^ 
been  found,  if  desirous  to  pass  over  to  England,  but  wi:h;L  :ic 
district  always  used  as  the  basis  for  invasions  of  Tvrono.  Ai:L«-j: 
the  Baron  had  been  thus  killed,  his  rights,  whatever  they  tif:,. 
passed  to  his  brother  ;  and  the  question  which  the  Engli-h  Ci.Ttri- 
ment  expressed  themselves  so  anxious  to  adjudicate  upon  rvu.^::.-. ; 
as  before.  Nevertheless,  immediately  after  this  event,  an  xiA*  i.:  ::t 
between  the  Qucon  and  Shane  was  executed  ;  and  he  was  i  tTU.::!»  i 
to  return  to  Ireland.  It  is  most  probable  that  it  was  at  lii;g:'.  li.s- 
covcred  that  Shane,  savage  as  they  deemed  him  to  be.  was  ^ui'.e  i« 
astute  as  any  of  the  English  ministers,  would  neither  allow  Lin.>*L:' 
to  be  intiniidiitcd  or  outwitted,  and  carefully  avoided  anv  brcacL  ^f 
the  articles  entered  into  bv  him  in  Ireland  :  and  that,  bv  fu.tLt: 
detention  or  treachery  towards  him,  great  public  disgrace  wua.d  t* 
incurred,  and  no  proiit  acquired,  as  Turlouph  O'Neill  was  ready.  :z 
case  of  Shane's  death,  to  assume  the  chiefiaincy.  NevcrtLclt**, 
the  terms  to  wliicli  he  had  to  submit  were  severe.  The  rcciiAl  :f 
the  deed  is  as  follows  : — *•  As  the  said  Shane  has  taken  the  cv.i: 
to  be  an  obedituit  suhject,  an«l  has  offered  to  reduce  to  pcice  atJ 
order  those  parts  of  lister,  outside  Tyrone,  towards  the  sea.  TuLici 
have  latolv  boon  disquieted  bv  intestine  wars  and  contc'Lti- ti 
between  the  powerful  captains  there,  it  has  seemed  gi^od  to  Ltr 
Majesty  to  eoniniit  in  O'Neill  the  rule  and  government  of  the  :'».^ 
lowing  countries,  viz.,  Eright\kahano,  called  the  country  of 
O'Cahan,  Toowte  (^luery  H«)owti),  called  the  country  of  M'WilliAis. 
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[]IIandeboy,  and  Keyleellogh."  That  is,  O'Neill  was  to  reduce  the 
Scots,  his  allies  in  the  late  campaign  :  and  the  Qneen  granted  him 
he  government  of  the  district  which  he  was  to  acquire.  If  this 
urticle  had  been  acted  on,  as  the  Queen  expected,  the  island  Scots 
¥oald  have  been  the  certain  allies  of  ^England  in  any  future  war 
vith  O'Neill.  O'Neill  was  to  endeavour  to  cause  all  the  captains 
)f  these  countries  to  come  up  to  Dublin  to  recognise  their  obedience 
.o  her  Majesty.  He  was  to  support  those  who  recognised  their 
)bedience,  and  not  to  wage  war  without  being  empowered  by  the 
ZJouncil ;  he  was  not  to  retain  in  his  country  any  men  of  war  bom 
mtside  Tyrone ;  he  was  therefore  bound  to  dismiss  his  Scotch  mer- 
^naries ;  he  was  to  take  no  pledges  from  any  person  dwelling  in 
my  county  without  Tyrone,  and  therefore  should  have  abandoned 
ill  his  claim  of  supremacy  over  the  adjoining  chiefs.  He  was  not 
recognised  as  the  ruler  of  Tyrone,  but  only  permitted  to  retain  his 
position  for  the  present.  '*  O'Neill  asserts  that  after  the  death  of 
lis  father,  the  late  Earl  of  Tyrone,  he  was  elected  by  the  men  of 
Tyrone  to  occupy  the  office  of  captain  of  Tyrone,  and  denies  that  the 
;ounty  of  Tyrone  ought  to  descend  to  the  son  of  Matthew,  Baron 
)f  Dungannon.  But)  because  the  Baron^s  son  is  absent  in  Ireland, 
9er  Majesty  abstains  from  deciding  to  whom  the  rule  of  the 
country  belongs.  Meanwhile,  O'Neill  shall  remain  captain." 
The  garrison  at  Armagh  were  to  be  continued,  with  full  liberty  to 
•emove  their  supplies  from  the  English  Pale.* 

On  the  5th  of  May  the  Queen  issued  a  proclamation  in  favour 
)f  O'Neill;  his  submission  had  been  accepted,  and  he  was  in 
uture  to  be  reputed  a  good  and  natural  subject.t  Thus  Shane 
escaped  out  of  the  lion's  den.  Instead  of  passing  the  residue  of  his 
lays  in  the  Tower,  as  the  Earl  of  Kildare  had  done,  he  returned  in 
riumph  with  a  certificate  of  loyalty,  and,  what  was  more  remark- 
ible,  all  his  expenses  paid.  Landing  at  Dublin,  he  was  too  cautious 
o  make  any  stay  there,  and  at  once  returned  into  Tyrone.  To 
whatever  he  owed  his  escape,  it  was  not  to  the  justice,  magnanimity, 
)r  honour  of  the  English  Government;  and  he  probably  never 
ntended  to  keep  a  treaty  which  he  had  signed  under  duress. 

*  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  312. 
t  Hamilton,  Cal. ,  p.  194,  No.  6. 
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In  July  be  bad  invaded  T\Tconnell,  supported  by  Lis  Sco'^i 
mercenaries,  in  complete  disregard  of  tbe  treaty. 

Hereupon,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  laid  a  trap  for  him.  Shane  tu 
requested  to  attend,  with  his  captains  and  other  gentltrruei:.  &: 
Dundalk,  to  perform  the  articles  of  his  iudentaro.  For  this  p  im- 
pose a  safe-conduct  was  sent  him,  so  worded  as  to  aflford  an  ^w  :• 
tunity  for  his  arrest,  which  honourable  design  Sussex  communiciVi 
to  the  Queen.*  Shane  had,  however,  received  a  lesson  as  to  the  cz- 
struing  of  such  documents.  When  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Coulc:! 
assembled  at  Dundalk  to  receive  Shane,  he  prudently  ro^lli^^i 
away  ;  whereupon  they  wrote  to  the  Queen,  complaining  uf  i-< 
stubborn  and  refractory  conduct  of  Shane  in  absenting  Limsclf 

altogether.f 

This  project  for  the  arrest  of  Shane  having  failed,  Su«»ivx  it- 
vised  another  plan  for  his  destruction.  During  his  sojourn  a;  :L* 
Court  of  London,  O'Neill  had  requested  that  he  might  be  gireu  xz 
English  wife,  and  at  length  appears  to  have  selected  the  sister  w 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  purpose.  This  having  been  commsL> 
cated  to  Sussex,  he  wrote  to  O'Neill :  **  That  he  could  not  proni:s< 
to  erive  her  awav  against  her  will,  but  that  if*  he  would  come  al: 
see  her,  and  if  he  liked  her  and  she  him,  they  should  l>oth  Live 
his  good  will.":J  A  few  days  aftt-rwards  he  iuformeil  the  Qu«:: 
tliat  word  had  btn-n  sent  to  Shane  out  of  the  English  Pale,  that  b;* 
(Sussex's)  sistor  was  brought  over  only  to  trap  him,  and  that  if  ht 
came  to  any  governor  he  should  never  return. §  This  is  one  of  iLe 
most  curious  incidents  in  the  story  of  Shane.  Either  Sus*ei  d-i 
or  did  not  intend  to  give  him  his  sister  in  marriage  ;  if  he  did,  b* 
could  not  have  believed  the  reports  of  Shane's  prufligacy  atJ 
numerous  marriages  or  intrigues  ;  if  he  did  not,  he  was  guslty 
of  the  basest  treachery  to  secure  the  person  of  the  arch-rrUi. 
The  second  alternative  is  that  which  Mr.  Froude  thinks  the 
more  creditable  to  tlie  English  nobleman.  "  The  present  Sote- 
reign  of  England  wouhl,  ])erliaps,  give  one  of  her  dftughten  to 
tlie    King  of   Dahomey   with   more    readiness,  than  tbe   Eiri  of 

♦  H.iinilton,  Cal..  p.  202,  No.  72-73. 

t  ll.i.l.,  p.  2»>4,  N...  14. 

:  Fnm.lc,  Vol.  VIll..  p.  39. 

S  Hamilton,  C.il.,  p.  20r»,  No.  19. 
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nssex  would  have  consigned  his  sister  to  Shane  O'Neill.  Shane 
anced  at  the  tempting  morsel  with  wistful  eye.  Had  he  trusted 
imself  to  Sussex,  he  would  have  had  a  short  shrift  for  a  blessing, 
id  a  rough  nuptial  knot  about  his  neck.""**" 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  after  this,  we  find  Shane  again 
;  war  with  the  English,  attempting  to  surprise  the  garrison  of 
rmagh,  and  sweeping  the  territories  of  the  Ulster  tribes,  who  had 
3en  induced  to  join  in  the  confederacy  against  him.  Again 
ussex  attempted  to  invade  Tyrone.  Efforts  were  made  to  assail 
bane  from  all  sides,  as  before,  but  the  English  troops  were  muti- 
ouB — the  loyal  Earls  of  Kildare  and  Ormond  were  unwilling  to 
)in  the  expedition.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Pale,  driven  wild  by 
ppression,  refused  to  supply  provisions.  The  countrymen  of  the 
'ale  had  been  unpaid  of  all  things  for  three  years,  and  the  pay  of 
le  army  was  three  years  in  arrears.  In  April,  Sussex  at  length 
barted  upon  his  expedition,  the  sole  result  of  which  was  to  survey 
the  Trough  Mountains,  said  to  be  the  strongest  place  in  Ireland," 
nd  to  drive  off  cows  and  mares.  He  complains,  **  I  have  been 
3mmanded  to  the  field,  and  I  have  not  one  penny  of  money ;  I 
lust  lead  forth  an  army  to  the  field,  and  I  see  not  how  I  shall  be 
ictualled  ;  I  must  fortify,  and  have  no  working  tools.*'t 

Elizabeth,  who  was  at  this  time  fully  occupied  with  the  affairs 
f  the  Continent,  and  utterly  sick  of  the  war  in  Ireland,  was  willing 
0  make  any  concession  to  secure  a  peace  with  O'Neill ;  accordingly, 
n  the  11th  of  September,  1563,  articles  of  peace  were  signed 
•etween  the  Queen's  Commissioners  and  Shane  O'Neill,  by  which 
'  the  Commissioners  confirmed  to  the  said  John  (Shane)  the  name 
•f  O'Neill,  until  the  Queen  should  decorate  him  by  another  honour- 
•ble  name.  The  said  Lord  O'Neill  to  have  all  pre-eminence,  juris- 
iiction,  and  dominion,  which  his  predecessors  had,  and  particularly 
»ver  the  lords  subject  to  him,  and  all  other  gentlemen  of  his  nation, 
Lud  generally  over  all  others  who  were  accustomed  to  pay  any 
ervice  to  his  predecessors.  He  was  not  to  be  bound  to  come  in 
>erson  to  the  supreme  governor  of  the  kingdom  ;  no  indenture 
>efore  made  between  the  Queen  and  O'Neill  should  remain  in  force. 

♦  Froude,  Vol.  XVIIL,  p.  39. 
t  Hamilton,  Cal.,  p.  216,  No.  35. 
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The  peace  was  never  to  be  violated ;  but,  if  anv  disunion  sh- -i 

arise  between  the  English  and  Irish  parts  in  the  north,  two  L  ■:.-< 

men  on  each  side  should  bo  bound  to  determine  it.     Peact*  w;»*  v. 

be  observed  until  the  feast  of  All  Saints,  when  Sir  T.  Cusack-j  ^ks 

to  return  with  certain  petitions  which  O'Xeiil    had   scui  !••  ::.- 

Queen.     On  the  feast  of  All  Saints  the  garrison  should  Iv  r*  ilotc-i 

from  Armagh,  and  the  cathedral  there  restored  to  O'Neill,  on  c  i- 

dition  that  he  should  be  a  faithful  and  true  subject.     If  any  of  ;be 

Irish  who  dwelt  in  the  English  parts  should  commit   anv  dam^« 

bj  homicide,  theft,  or  spoil,  upon  O'Neill  or  his  tidheren:s,  l.-: 

only  should  the  damage  be  restored,  but  those  committing  it  &L<.~..: 

be  delivered  up  to  O'Neill,  and  compelled  to  pay  the  expenses  :i- 

curred  in  the  prosecution  of  the  damage.     By  four  separate  anic-**. 

concluded  between  O'Neill  and  Sir  Thomas  Cusacke,  it  was  acrt^i 

that  the  Lord  O'Neill  should   not  be  com|>elled  to  answer  or  niij^* 

satisfaction  for  the  killing  of  the  Barents  son,  or  the  sou  of  M'iKc- 

naill,  who  were  both  killed  in  time  of  war.     All  spoils  which  ti.tj 

carried  away  to  English  parts  when  the  Lord  O'Neill  was  iu  Eii::- 

land  should  be  restored.''* 

'*  As  an  evidence  of  returning  cordiality,"  writes  Mr.  Frouie, 

'*  a  prcs(;nt  of  wine  was  sent  to  Shane  from  Dublin.     It  was  ci-n- 

Bunicd  at  his  ta]>le — but  the  poison  had  been  unskilfully  prepare:. 

It    broiifrht    him  and   half  his  household  to  the  verge  of  death,  l-t 

no  one  actually  died,     lutined  chemical  analysis  was  not  reijuirci 

to  detect  the  cause  of  the  illness  :  and  Shane  clamoured  for  rfJrtu 

with  the  fu'rccurss  of  a  luan  accustomed  rather  to  do  irrowj  than  r^ 
•  •  • 

suffer  it.  The  guilt  could  not  be  fixed  on  Sussex.  The  crime  «« 
traced  to  an  English  resident  in  Dublin  named  Smith  ;  and  i: 
Sussex  had  been  the  instigatt)r.  his  instrument  was  too  faithful  to 
betrav  him.  Yet  after  the  fatal  letter  in  which  the  Earl  iiaJ  re- 
vealedto  Elizabeth  his  own  personal  endeavours  to  procure  ONeiii'i 
nuir(l(M',  the  suspicion  cannot  but  cling  to  him  that  the  secotii 
attempt  had  been  niade  with  his  privity.  Nor  can  Elizabeth  her- 
self be  wholly  acquitted  of  responsibility.  She  professed  iLe 
loudest  indignation,  but  slie  ventured  no  allusion  to  the  previocs 
communication  with  lar  :  and   no  hint    transpires  of  any  prcviuSi 

•  Carew  MS.S..  Vul.  I.,  pp.  3:)4-3i»5. 
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ispleasnre,  when  the  proposal  had  been  made  openly  to  her- 

Mr.  Smith,  however,  was  not  a  wholly  unknown  person;  he 
as  with  Sussex  on  the  12th  of  April,  1563,  by  whom  he  was  on 
lat  day  sent  to  O'Neill.f  On  the  29th  September,  1563,  Sussex 
3ceived  a  secret  communication  from  John  Smith,  my  Lord  Trea- 
arer's  man.  On  the  2nd  November,  1562,  he  appears  to  have 
een  with  O'Neill,  who  sent  through  him  a  present  of  a  horse  to 
lecil.t  He  was,  of  course,  arrested,  and  confessed  what  he  had 
one ;  and  Elizabeth  expresses  her  displeasure  at  ''  the  horrible 
ttempt  of  John  Smith  to  kill  Shane  with  poisoned  wine."§ 

But  Mr.  Smith  had  no  cause  for  apprehension ;  for  Sir  T. 
Jusacke  writes  on  the  22nd  March,  1564 :  "  Seeing  there  is  no  law 
0  punish  him  other  than  in  detention  by  imprisonment,  which 
rNeill  will  little  regard,  except  the  party  might  be  executed  by 
eath,  and  that  the  law  doth  not  suffer,  so  as  the  matter  being 
dsely  pacified,  it  were  well  done  to  leave  it;  therefore  mine 
pinion  is  that  to  enlarge  him  is  the  best  way."|I 

For  some  time  after  this  Shane  was  left  in  peace,  the  actual 
uler  of  Ulster.  He  was  the  only  strong  man  in  Ireland ;  he  built 
he  castle  of  '*  The  Hate  of  Englishmen,"  on  the  Lough  Neagh  ; 
e  administered  justice  in  a  mode  well  suited  to  the  people  over 
'hom  he  ruled.  Campion  writes  of  him  :  "  He  ordered  the  North 
o  properly,  that  if  any  subject  could  approve  the  loss  of  money  or 
oods  within  his  precinct,  he  would  assuredly  either  force  the 
abber  to  restitution,  or  of  his  own  cost  redeem  the  harm  to  the 
Dser's  contentation  -/'  and  further,  "  he  might  have  lived  a  prince, 
ad  he  not  quenched  the  sparks  of  grace  that  appeared  in  him  with 
rrogancy  and  contempt  against  his  prince.'^IT 

Unfortunately  for  himself,  Shane  designed  not  to  unite  the 
Jlster  chiefs,  but  to  crush  them  beneath  him,  to  which  views  the 
i^nglish  Government  had  no  objection  whatsoever ;  for  when 
)'Neill  writes  to  the  Lord  Justice  and  Council  that  Lord  Robert 


*  Froude,  Vol.  VIII. ,  p.  49.  f  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  349. 

X  Hamilton,  Cal.,  p.  209,  No.  41.       §  Ibid.,  p.  223,  No.  32. 

II  Ibid.,  p.  233,  No.  38  ;  and  p.  xxv. 

H  Camp.,  **  Hist,  of  Ireland,"  pp.  189  and  193. 
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Dudley  had  advised  him  by  letter  to  do  some  notable  scrrice  wL-  :r- 
by  be  should  be  the  more  accepted  of  the  Queen,  and  he,  B«-inj  :.) 
greater  rebels  than  the  Scots,  had  a  mind  to  do  them  some  n  *• 
chief,*  and  desired  permission  to  enter  Carrickferpus,  the  I.-:: 
Justice  Arnold  highly  approved  his  designs  against  the  M'DoLtl  1-  ♦ 
for,  as  he  assured  Cecil,  he  acted  "with  the  wild  Irish  as  \\.l 
bears  and  bandogs  ;  so  that  he  saw  them  iSglit  earnestly,  ai:  1  :. .: 
each  other  well,  he  cared  not  who  had  the  worst.";  This  wa* : .. 
much  even  for  Cecil,  who  declared  that  as  a  Christian  man  > 
could  not  without  perplexity  contemplate  the  wild  Irish  fit-t  to  6.:: 
as  bears  and  bandogs. §  Nevertheless,  with  full  approval  of  '.L' 
Government,  in  May,  15G5,  Shane  attacked  and  uttt-rly  dtf»->: 
the  Scots  ;  for  which  service,  on  the  10th  November,  the  F.r.:.v.*- 
Privy  Council  congnitulate  O'Neill  on  the  fortunate  succes.s  t»!..:i 
he  had  had  in  his  honourable  intention  of  attacking  the  Sc  jt*. 

Shane's  ambition  now  soared  beyond  a  mere  Ulster  prinoipAi::;. ; 
ho  marched  into  Connaught,  and  required  the  payment  of  th«?  tnbu'.e 
due  of  old  time  to  the  Irish  kings;  and  it  soon  became  evidriit :hi: 
Ireland  could  no  longer  hold  both  Shane  and  the  English  CfOVcri- 
ment.  The  story  of  the  Geraldines  would  be  repeated,  au;e>!;  iz 
able  viceroy,  with  an  elliciont  ft»rce,  was  at  once  sent  over ;  an-i  :« 
reduce  Shant?  by  any  means,  Sir  Ilcnry  Sidney  was  despalcLiJ  U) 
Ireland. 

Sir  Henry,  Shane's  old  gossip,  on  his  arrival  wrote  to  him.  re- 
questing a  meeting  al  l)nndalk.  to  which  he  received  the  foilo»iE^ 
re[>ly,  wliich  is  llie  staimient  made  by  Shane  of  the  various  tin'S^i 
sutlered  by  the  O'Neiiis  at  the  hands  of  the  English  G ovr mm v Li- 
lt is  heuiled  : — '*  The  eaiises  and  matters  moving  my  people  no:  ta 
KulVer  me  to  come  to  the  Lord  Deputy's  presence  with  such  expedi- 
tion as  his  L«»rdsliip  requireth,  with  that  happened  within  iLii 
twentv  years,  and  in  tlie  nuinorv  of  the  same  O'Neill,  the  harmi 
done  I'V  the  <  iuvernors  an<l  «»thers  here  within  this  realm  of  IreUci.** 
An^l  i:  tiien  pr^-eeeds  thus  :  •*  Con  O'Neill,  the  father  unto  me.  ii 
same  O'Neill,  conun  by  procurement  of  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,tb<a 

*  H.iin.  (\il.,  p.  244,  No.  70.         t  IMd..  p.  LM5,  No.  80. 
:  ll.hl.,  1..  UJi?,  No.  lU  §  ll.M.,  p.  -^54,  No.  20. 

Ibid.,  p.  -JTS.  No.  39. 
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Lord  Deputy,  went  into  England,  to  Henry  VIH.,  and  was  created 
Earl  of  Tyrone;  and  for  his  good  service  he  was  imprisoned  in 
Dublin  by  the  Governor,  till  he  was  enforced  to  deliver  Tyrelagh 
Lyunaghe,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  said  Earl  for  spoil- 
ing Tyrone.     Item:    The   said  Earl  coming  to  Dundalk  to  the 
Deputy,  with  great  comfort  to  the  said  Deputy,  upon  certain  talk, 
said  unto  the  said  Earl,  were  it  not  that  he  was  old,  and  such  one 
as  did  no  service  in  his  years  illspent,  he  would  have  off  his  head, 
and  see  his  blood  poured  in  a  saucer  or  basin ;  and  this  unfriendly 
entertainment  of  the  part  of  the  said  Earl,  not  deserved.     Item : 
The  said  Earl  and  his  army  attending  upon  the  Lord  Deputy, 
banishing  the  Scots  out  of  Ireland,  and  returning  out  of  the  same 
service,  to  the  said  Earl  at  Armagh,  provided  a  banquet  for  the 
said  Deputy,  and  leaving  the  said  banquet  unconsumed  for  haste, 
and  at  the  said  Armagh,  did  imprison  the  said  O'Neill,  and  took 
him  prisoner  to  Dublin,  and  sent  a  garrison  to  Armagh  and  to 
Dungannon,  his  chief  manor,  since  which  time  the  country  was  im- 
poverished, but  such  portion  thereof  as  by  me  was  maintained. 
Item :  For  that  the  said  Earl  was  so  unjustly  imprisoned  as  before 
is  declared,  doubting  himself  of  the  like,  he,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Irish  nation  and  the  Scots  remaining  in  Ireland,  joined  in  love  to- 
gether ;  and  I  understanding  their  conspiracy  against  my  sovereign, 
I  came  to  Sir  Anthony  Sen  leger,  then  Lord  Deputy,  and  showed 
their  conspiracy,  and  offered  my  service  to  his  Lordship  against  my 
father,  the  Earl,  and  the  rest ;  and  he  thankfully  accepted  the  same, 
and  promised  me,  for  mine  entertainment,  20  shillings  sterling  per 
diem,  and  sundry  good  turns  otherwise,  whereof  I  received  no  great 
portion.     And  the  said  Earl,  my  father,  that  knowing,  spoiled  me 
and  my  tenants  and  followers  of  the  most  portion  of  our  goods,  to 
(be  value  of  £3000  and  more.     And  if  Sir  Anthony  Saint  Leger 
had  continued  Lord  Deputy,  I  should  have  had  satisfaction  of  that, 
by  his  Lordship's  promise^  and  recompensed  for  the  damages  I  sus- 
tained in  that  necessary  service  in  so  perilous  time.     The  Earl  of 
Sussex  succeeded  him,  who  refused  me  of  protection,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  said  entertainment ;  and  by  means  thereof,  and  other 
his  unfavourable  doings  towards  me,  the  war  began  betwixt  him  and 
me,  and  so  continued  until  the  Earl  of  Kildare  came  out  of  England 
with  my  protection  and  pardon  from  the  Queen's  Majesty,  and  her 
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Grace's  Councel,  having  likewise  the  protection  of  all  ot:.orj  i:.i 
nobilitv  of  this  realm:  bv  occasion  thereof  I  went  willi::'  .:.■ 
England  to  see  my  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen,  upon  such  scl-::.- 
and  protection,  and  security  for  myself,  people,  anil  tr-jois.  I"n 
The  Earl  of  Sussex  promised,  upon  my  comiiiLj  to  iLo  Ei:!  * 
Kildare,  and  the  Earl  of  Ormoud  to  the  KarigfbrathiL'r:.  to  i=:  -- 
the  garrison  from  Armagh.  I  came  to  the  said  Earls,  aociruiL^  : 
my  promise ;  and  the  said  Sussex  kept  the  garrison,  cjiitrarv  :■, :.  • 
promise.  Item :  Contrary  to  the  former  protection  and  a!I  \l-. 
securities  granted,  I,  accompanied  with  the  said  Earls  of  Kiiix:- 
and  Ormond,  the  said  Earl  of  Sussex  commanded  the  said  L-:.- 
upon  their  duties  to  put  a  handlock  upon  my  hand,  and  carrv  z.' 
as  a  prisoner,  to  time  I  came  to  the  Queen's  Majesty.  It-;m  ;  C  -• 
trary  to  the  former  securities,  after  I  came  to  England  I  was  c:i- 
strained,  before  my  return,  to  make  delivery  of  three  of  the  ":••.•: 
pledges  I  had,  and  after  my  return  to  send  from  my  c.jui::rv  !•: 
other  pledges  ;  and  the  informer  of  her  Majest\-'s  Cuuucil  wus  t..\ 
well  advised  so  to  incense  their  honours  to  have  me  in  ti:.i:  r^>. 
trust,  that  never  deserved  the  same.  Were  it  not  I  was  >.»  us-,  i  :z 
taking  pledges,  T  would  have  served  my  Queen,  mv  sovcrt-i^'n  I^i? 
fair,  and  am  and  hath  bi'en  always  ready  to  serve  her  Grace.  ::'  :io 
samo  may  bo  ;icc<'i»led  to  her.  It*'m  :  After  my  return  to  Irt-ur. :. 
one  dcvihslily  disposed,  rewarcle*!  to  have  murdered  me  wi:ii  \ 
dagger,  appointi'il  to  have  the  chiefost  horse  that  couM  be  Lai.  ::■ 
the  intent,  af;er  he  had  done  this  ungodly  feat,  that  hi^  L  ■r*'? 
might  carry  him  from  my  people  without  jieril.  I*rm  :  Siirj 
that  practice  couM  not  take  effect,  devised  a  buttle  of  poi^oL-i 
drink,  by  ^^hich  T,  \Nitli  certain  others  of  my  gontlemoa.  wis 
]u>isoned  and  in  great  ]»eril,  and  by  the  great  power  of  AlmijL'.r 
God  preserved,  the  au:hor  (»f  all  worlds.  This  is  sufficient  at  tLii 
time  for  my  own  causes.  IT.  Here  ensueth  some  other  evil  rr*:- 
tices  devis<d  to  utlnr  of  tl:e  Irish  natirm,  that  cometli  to  rav  reaieE- 
branco  within  nine  or  ti-n  years  past. — And  al!»eit  I  stand  a:.^?'. 
assured  of  ynur  honour's  lawful  wwA  most  assured  friendshii\  b*;::' 
most  as^uri'tl  of  your  Kor«KIiiT»'s  good  alYec: ion,  and  the  most  cus:* 
hers  of  that  hoiiourai'lf  Couiii-il.  vrt  my  ]»eople  are  timorous  %z.i 
mistrustful    of   the    former  pr.  i'ie<iing."*     The   couteuta  of  ihj 
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letter  were  beyond  contradiction  ;  its  irony  was  perfect,  and  the 
Lord  Deputy  had  no  answer ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  both  parties 
wholly  overlooked  the  terms  of  the  indenture  of  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1663,  by  which  Shane  was  exempted  from  attending  upon 
any  Deputy  ;  and,  further,  that  in  this  document,  which  must  have 
been  considered  as  a  statement  of  his  wrongs  preparatory  to  a 
renewal  of  hostilities,  there  is  no  expression  which  could  be  con- 
strued as  a  national  sentiment,  nor  an  allusion  to  any  religious 
persecution.  No  Irish  chief  had  yet  learned  to  look  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  tribe  ;  his  personal  indignities,  his  personal  losses  and 
wrongs,  or  those  of  his  immediate  kin,  were  his  sole  motives  for 
action.  Shane  had  no  desire  to  play  the  part  of  the  Celtic  cham- 
pion or  the  Catholic  hero :  he  was  determined  to  continue  The 
O'Neill,  and,  as  such,  at  once  to  resist  the  Saxon,  and  exact 
tribute  from  his  **  urraghs.**  Within  a  few  days  after,  he  left  no 
doubt  as  to  his  intentions. 

In  February,  1566,  Sir  Nicholas  Bagenall  reports  that  Clan- 
rickard  was  spoiled  by  O'Neill,  who  now  held  all  the  countries  from 
Sligo  to  Carrickfergus,  and  from  thence  to  Carlingford,  and  from 
Carlingford  to  Drogheda  ;  he  had  made  a  sure  bond  with  Scotland. 
The  Deputy  had  done  all  he  could  to  bring  Shane  to  quietness ; 
had  sent  Stukeley  and  Dowdall  twice ;  but  Shane  would  never  come 
to  any  governor,  as  might  be  seen  by  his  answers  to  Stukeley, 
which  the  Lord  Deputy  had  sent  by  the  bearer.* 

On  the  1st  of  March  the  Lord  Deputy  wrote  to  Leicester,  that 
Shane  O'Neill  was  the  only  strong  and  rich  man  in  Ireland; 
Stukeley  and  Dowdall  had  been  sent  to  him.  At  first,  ^^  he  was 
very  flexible,  but  timorous  to  come  to  the  Deputy,  apprehending 
traitorous  practices.*'  But  when  the  wine  was  in  him,  he  spoke 
out :  ''I  care  not  to  be  made  an  earl,  unless  I  may  be  better  and 
higher  than  an  earl ;  for  I  am  in  blood  and  power  better  than  the 
best  of  them ;  and  I  will  give  place  to  none  but  my  cousin  of 
Eildare,  for  that  he  is  of  my  house.  You  have  made  a  wise  earl 
of  M'Carty  More  ;  I  keep  as  good  a  man  as  he.  For  the  Queen,  I 
confess  she  is  my  sovereign  ;  but  I  never  made  peace  with  her  but 
at  her  own  seeking.     Whom  am  I  to  trust  ?    When  I  came  unto 

*  Hamilton,  Cal.,  p.  289,  No.  33. 
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the  Earl  of  Sussex  upon  safe-conduct,  he  offered  me  the  c  zr-^^ 
of  a  handlock.  When  I  was  with  the  Queen,  she  SiiM  lo  n^o  itr- 
self  that  I  had,  it  was  true,  safe-conduct  to  come  and  ?■•:  lu:  :: 
was  not  said  when  1  mi«,'ht  go ;  and  they  kept  me  ihtre  ul'.iI  I 
had  agreed  to  things  so  far  against  my  honour  and  |irufi:,  :la:  I 
would  never  perform  them  while  I  live.  That  made  me  mdkt  »4: ; 
and  if  it  were  to  do  again,  I  would  do  it.  My  ancestors  wtre  Liji 
of  Ulster,  and  Ulster  is  mine,  and  shall  be  mine.  O'Donndl  *ia1: 
never  come  into  his  country,  nor  Bagenall  into  Newry,  nur  Kili^re 
into  Dundrum  or  Lecale.  They  are  now  mine.  With  iLe  5w:ri 
I  won  them  ;  with  this  sword  I  will  keep  them."* 

In  Sir  Henry  Sidney  Shane  found  a  very  different  anlagj^is 
•  from  the  Earl  of  Sussex.  The  plan  adopted  for  the  eon«jUtf:  cf 
Ulster  was  to  restore  to  their  several  territories  the  i-Liefs  t-xf^llri 
by  The  O'Neill,  to  assail  his  rear  by  establishing  a  garrist»n  in  :L* 
north,  at  Dcrry,  and  to  su])port  these  operations  by  au  iLVLsi:: 
from  the  Pale.  The  power  of  O'Neill,  founded  not  up* in  a  vwut- 
tary  alliance  of  the  Ulster  chiefs,  but  upon  their  compulsory  sz> 
jection  to  the  ruling  house,  was  rapidly  broken  up.  llani>«<.d  :t 
attacks  from  evt-ry  quarter,  bewildered  by  the  number  of  Lis  tz.t' 
mies,  O'Neill  was  unable  to  offtT  an  effectual  resistance.  Il  L;« 
final  struggle  ho  attonipted  to  rally  to  himself  the  Catholic  i  artv ; 
but  his  apju'iil  to  the  King  of  France  and  tbe  Cardinals  of  Ltrn.zi 
and  (ruistf  mot  with  no  response;  and  deserted  or  assaikd  bv  tie 
vassals  who  had  formerly  been  his  strength,  he  was  forced  :o  cjL: 
his  last  battle,  not  against  the  Saxon  enemy,  but  ngainst  the  acru::: 
Celtic  antagonists  of  his  race.  The  battle  which  decided  iho  f*:* 
of  Tho  O'Neill  was  fought  near  Lifford,  between  the  two  rovil  neti 
of  Ulster— The  O'Doiinoll  and  O'Neill. 

Utterly  defeated ,  Shane,  as  a  last  refuge,  fled  to  the  sottlerstct 
of  the  Scotoh  Islanders,  whom  so  shortly  bef«»re  he  had  assaiK^i,  ia 
the  hope  of  finding  among  thorn  a  fresh  alliance,  or  at  least  a  U-E- 
poniry  refuge  ;  his  fate  is  thus  detailed  to  a  contemporary  En^h^li 
authority:  **  'J'ho  2nd  of  June,  15G7,  feeling  himself  aH  weakeced. 
and  beholding  his  declination  and  fall  near  at  hand,  [he]  Avowed 

•  namilt  .r),  CaL,  p.  XV,\,  N,..  ;0  ;  and  Fronde,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  380. 
t  ibid.,  p.  1*98,  No.  ;«,  ana  p.  Iili3,  No.  '2\\  i. 
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1  fully  determined  to  come  in  disguised  manner,  for  fear  of  inter- 
stingy  with  a  collar  aboat  his  neck,  to  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
paty,  and  to  submit  himself  as  a  most  wretched  man,  hoping  by 
it  order  of  humility  to  have  found  some  mercy  and  grace  at  your 
LJesty's  hands,  until  he  was  stayed  against  his  will  by  such  as 
^tended  to  be  his  trustiest  friends,  and  in  especial  the  persuasion 
a  barbarous  clerk,  named  Neyll  Mac  Kever,  whom  he  had  in 
»st  reputation,  and  used  for  his  secretary,  by  whose  counsel  the 
d  rebel  was  drawn  first  to  try  and  treat  the  friendship  of  the 
3ts,  in  joining  with  them  for  the  maintaining  of  that  his 
itorous  rebellion,  which  if  he  might  not  obtain,  then  agreed  that 
\  first  determination  was  the  likeliest  way  to  save  his  life  with 
)  loss  of  his  land  and  reputation,  and  thereupon  took  his  journey 
vards  the  Scots,  who  were  encamped  in  Clandeboy  to  the  number 
600,  under  the  leading  of  Alexander  Oge,  brother  to  James 
ic  Conell,  and  one  Mac  Gilly  Asspuke,  his  nephew,  son  to  Agnes 
re,  brother  also  to  the  said  James,  which  was  slain  in  the  late 
srthrow  given  by  the  said  Shane  O'Neill  to  the  Scots,  and  so 
tered  the  tent  of  the  said  Alexander,  accompanied  with  O'Don- 
irs  wife,  whom  he  kept,  Swarly  Boy,  brother  to  the  said  Alexander, 
)  said  secretary,  and  the  number  of  fifty  horsemen,  where  after  a 
T  dissembled  gratulatory  words,  used  betwixt  them,  they  fell  to 
affing  and  drinking  of  wine.  This  Agnes  Jlye's  son,  all  inflamed 
th  malice  and  desire  of  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  father  and 
cle,  began  to  minister  quarrelling  talk  to  O'Neill,  who  took  the 
ne  very  hot ;  and  after  some  reproachful  words  passed  betwixt 
3m,  the  said  Gillasspuke  demanded  of  the  secretary,  whether  he 
d  bruited  abroad  that  the  lady,  his  aunt,  wife  unto  James 
ic  Conill,  did  oflfer  to  come  out  of  Scotland  into  Ireland,  to  marry 
th  O'Neill.  The  secretary  aflSrmed  himself  to  be  the  author  of 
it  report,  and  said  withal,  that  if  his  aunt  were  Queen  of  Scotland, 
e  might  be  well  contented  to  match  herself  with  O'Neill ;  the 
ler  with  that  gave  him  the  lie,  and  said  that  the  lady,  his  aunt, 
.s  a  woman  of  that  honesty  and  reputation  as  would  not  take 
oa,  that  was  the  betrayer  and  murderer  of  her  worthy  husband. 
Neill,  giving  ear  to  the  talk,  began  to  maintain  his  secretary's 
arrel,  and  thereupon  Gillasspuke  withdrew  himself  out  of  the 
it,  and  came  abroad  amongst  his  men,  who  forthwith  raised  a 
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fray,  ami  M\  to  the  killing'  of  CNrill's  mtii  :   ui.  i  ::.-    *-    •-   i- 
people  thirsty  of  O'Xciirs  l.hnul,  for  n-jiiitii:;:  ti.t-  >1  iv.ji.N  r    ■  •  ■  ■ 
master  ami  kinsfolk,  asst'Hil»k(l  t«»;:«tlitr  in  u   tl.ri  il'.  :•:  i  :.  ■    * 
into   the  tent  wht're   tho   s;ii«l   O'Null   w:is,  aii-i  :':...:..  ■  .-...  •..  - 
shiuj^hter  swurils,  hi*\vc«l  him  t«»  jiiico.  >U\v  h;s  >«.cri:..:.    ..  :  -. 
those  that  wen;  with  him,   rxci-pt   a  virv    fiw   whi.  1.    i- .;:•  . 
their  horses.     AlfXiinch.'r  O^'e,  afli-r  ihis  hiuu-hir\  i..i:..:;.:  j    :  ■    - 
cruel  tvrant,  caused  his  mjinL'K-.l  oareuss  t«>  he  rarr.i  i    i:  : 
ruinous  churcli  near  unto  the  cuni|>.  whtr*.'.   for  !;■..  k  *■:"  a  .-  •  • 
shroud,  he  was  wnipt  in  a  kerm-'s  M  shirt,  and  :..- rt-  :..:-  :. 
interred— a  fit  enil  for  su«-h  a  hi-^'inninj:.  and  a  !ii:.i  r.il   i  ■  :.  ; 
venient  for  so  j^roat  a  dcfaccr  of  Clod's  tt-mph  s,  ai.  i   a   wi::  »: .:  .  • 
of  his  prince's  laws  ami  n-j^'al  aulliority.     Ai.d  afii-r  1 .  ii.j  :    .:  '.    * 
in  earth,  was  taken  up  hy  WiHiaiii  l*iers  :  and  Lis  1.. :» i.   -  .•    ■  •  : 
from  his  bodv,  was  hrou«'h*  uni  • '.lie  sail  Lord  l>.i-;r\  t  .  I»:    j     .» 
the  21st  dav  of  .Inne.  lo('>7.  and  fn)m  ihenrr  carrii -i   ii.t.i  ::. 
of  Dublin,  where  it  N\as  hmlitd  uilh  a  stake,  and   >t;i:..i.  :L   •  :.   —f 
top  of  your  Majesty's  castle  of  Dnl'lin."*^ 

Great  was  the  exultation  of  the  Ki!;:lish  G  »vtrnn:«  M  o\tT  '.^• 
fall  of  The  O'Ntili  ;  an  Act-tlie  1  llh  Kli/..,  s.ss.  3.  ci.ai..  ]-"> 
passed  for  the  attainder  (if  Shane  O'Neill,  the  ex:in;jui-!.n:«  :.: .  :  ".  t 
name  of  O'Nciil,  and  the  entillinLT  of  the  (.>nrrn's  M.-.ji  >tv.  !.•  r  :  i  •• 
an<l  succl•^s^^rs,  to  the  C'lHintv  of  Tvr(»ne,  and  to  olhi  r  c«  :;i.:7.'  -  -.  . 
territories  in  ri>ti:r.  In  this  Act.  hv  wnv  of  I'rean.hif.  :>  i-.  :  \.  . 
the  statement  «»f  the  acts  and  crime>  with  wliieh  Shai.e  wa>  %!  k*.  :. 
how  extravajaiit  and  nnf.iir,  liie  ]»ri  viuus  ri  latinii  in  lL.>  t  ....•.: 
sullicieiiily  shows.     Tiie  jiriamMe  is  as  follows  :  — 

**  Anil  therefore  to  htLiin.  it  mav  nlia^e  M^ur  M:n»  >::o  to  u:.  i  "• 

•       ft  •  ■ 

stand,  that  after  that  xnwv  m-'^t  famous  fatlier.  Kii.;:  Hti.rv  :L-r 
eij^hth,  hath  upon  the  l:uniMr  '»ulnii>sit.n  of  liie  hite  LVun  U:.-;.  -. 
father  to  the  said  travtour,  ert  .i*i-il  the  said  C''»an  earir  »•:'  T^r  i-.. 
an«l  his  sunnt-  Matti.iw  HumIi-.  lMr,.:i  i.f  iMn.L'ani.an.  iherii::.*.:  :•: 

■ 

c»f  the  said  «ar'u  l"nie,  to  '.l.i-  -.i.i  i-.ir.'n  aUti  iii>  i:iiii'>  r.;ul« -^  v  f  i.  • 
hihlli'.  lawfjilly  hi-.:..ittM.  :i:,>  ^aid  Sii:U:i'  One'.ie  ul"  prtttr.i-i 
maliiT,  to  I'll  vi  Mt  :i;;il  l'.:._'..-l.  «:i  :i'i>'n  ai.d  i-Tih  r  i-f  •^ucci  >*:■•!:.  !  i 
falblv  and  trv:». r.-u.-Iv,  in  l.i-  -aid  I*.i:i:ii's  iit'.iinie,  unirdvr  :Li  s^-i 

*  Sta'uif  Jl  hi..:  .  M-.-r-.  3.  tl.aii.  I. 
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baron,  being  a  faithfal  subject  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  after 
the  decease  of  his  said  father^  usarped  and  took  upon  him  the 
name  of  Oneyle,  with  the  whole  superiority,  rule,  and  governance  of 
all  the  lords  and  captains  of  Ulster,  according  to  the  Irish  custome, 
in  seome  of  that  English  creation,  and  so  proceeded  on  with  tyran- 
nie,  oppression,  and  disobedience,  untill  he  openly  and  publickly, 
in  the  beginning  of  your  Majesties  raigne,  levied  sharpe  and  cruell 
warre  against  your  Majestic,  depopulating,  killing,  robbing  and 
spoyling  of  us,  your  faithfuU  and  obedient  subjects,  within  this 
your  realm  of  Ireland ;  bee  entered  first  into  Oreyles  countrie,  and 
took  hostages  of  him  to  be  his  man,  and  at  his  commandment,  and 
after  that  made  a  roode  in  Tirconile,  and  there  by  treachery  and 
falsbed,  took  Odonill,  a  faithful  subject  to  your  Majestie,  his  wife, 
and  his  sonne  and  heire  prisoners,  and  so  cruely  handled  the  said 
Odonill,  that  through  duresse  of  imprisonment,  bee  was  compelled 
to  yeeld  up  into  his  hands,  his  holdes  and  castels,  his  plate  and  all 
his  substance,  and  then  putting  him  at  libertie,  deteyned  still  the 
Sonne  in  captivitie,  and  the  wife  he  kept  in  carnall  knowledge: 
Thus  having  Odonil's  countrey  and  people  at  commaundement,  hee 
began  to  fortifie  a  strong  island  in  Tyrone,  which  for  the  strength 
and  force  of  the  place,  hee  caused  to  bee  called  in  dispite  Fooghne- 
gall,  which  is  as  much  to  say  as,  the  hate  of  Englishmen.  And 
further  for  manifestation  of  this  rancour  and  cancred  heart  to  that 
nation,  hee  cruelly  hanged  one  of  his  country  by  the  feet,  only  upon 
bare  suspicion  that  he  should  be  a  spie  for  Englishmen,  another  he 
hanged  because  he  was  found  with  English  biskit  about  him,  the 
third  being  one  of  the  captaines  of  your  Majesties  gallowglasses, 
named  Fardorogh  Mac  Donill,  falling  infortunately  into  his  hands, 
hee  so  crushed  by  torture  and  duresse  of  binding,  that  he  brack  his 
backe  bone,  and  so  ended  his  life  miserably.  And  albeit  that  these 
and  other  the  actions  and  doing  of  the  said  Shane  Oneyle,  hath  been 
sithence  that  time,  so  manifest,  rebellious,  and  trayterous  against 
your  most  excellent  Majestie,  your  estate,  crown,  and  dignitie,  as 
each  member  of  this  commonwealth  and  kingdome  hath  well  felt 
the  same,  by  his  arrogant,  undutiful,  and  trayterous  attempts,  untill 
the  arrivall  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  your  Majesties  Deputie  of  this 
realm  ;  yet  for  the  more  evident  declaration  of  your  Majesties  cle- 
mencie,  and  of  his  unnaturall,  ingrate,  and  detestable  conspiracies 
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and  treason,  the  said  Lord  Deputy,  with  the  advise  ^  f  :!:•  i.   -•  *  . 
heere,  halh  thought  good  to  puhlish  and  douountv  l-y  j  r  .\  »-..i-   • 
what  hope  your  Ilighncsso  had  of  his  dutifulhie^*4e  ui.i  ••  :.:  •:: 
and  how  worthily  his  deserts  hath  heaped  upon  him  vour  H. .••.•.••-« 
utter  indignation,  correction,  and  incurahio  displea-iurt-,  u::  i :  .*'.  - 
sithence  the  said  Lord  Doputic  accepted  the  deputation  :»:.  i  j  'r. 
mentofthis  kingdome,  heforc  which  time  his  di>>in'iil.i:.  r.  •-:: 
hypocrisic  was  such,  as  in  humble  and  repentant  in.4:i:>  r.  !.'.  :• 
mised  his  lovaltie  and  faithfull  oluMlionco   with    such    >  :':  •  r   : 
heeraftcr,  as  he  obteincd  at  your  Majesties  hands,  n,-:   i.,:..  ]\  :• . 
but  pardon  to  his  offences  against  your  Ilighncs'St.-  niid  \.»';r  ••:    •:. 
and  after  that  exhibiting  certaine  petitions  in  KiiL'iuLii  iy  !:.t  I»-.. 
of  Armagh,  the  same  deane  was  returned  with  li':tir>  fr  ::.  }   .* 
Majestic  to  the  said  Lord  Deputie,  where  in  the  in**<  i  .ir:     :*  .  • 
demaunds  were  yeelded  unto  condilionallv,  that  il  mi^'htt  a:  :  ♦  .:  ' 
the  world,  that  he  ment  faithfully,  effcctuallv,  and  truilx  !••  . ':  -  - 
and  performe  his  humble  and  loyall  promis*-,  which  btini:  li— .:.. .!  : 
till  the  lirst  of  May,  which  was  in  the  vear  of  our  Cfi»d  a  ti.    >.:  . 
fiye  hundred  threescore  and  sixe,  at  which  time  he  crawi  a  i;.,   *.:  : 
and  conference  in  the  confines  besides  I)ondaIke :   tL- >;ii  I  I.  ri 
Deputie  and  Councell  both  for  his  btuetite  and  the  ijuitte  t-«:  »:•■    f 
this  countroy  repayred  thether,  and  thcTe  cuntiiiUi-tl  th»*  ^lare    ::*< 
dayes,  where  in  all  that  space  he  couM  not  be  perswati.-.i  uv  ali  ::•  i 
by  his  friends  either  to  repaire  to  the  said  Loni  Deputie  aoo  :i.:.,' 
to  his  bounden  dutie,  or  to  meete  in  convenient  place,   \\\atl   1} 
speech  and  conference  his  b>y!ihie  and  good  meaning  (if  tLtrt  L.i 
been  any)  might  have  been  witnessed  and  dissiphere  i  by  tLe  >.:  i 
Lord  Deputy  and  C'ouneell,  and  by  them  for  his  bonelite  pro:.o:::.r.  i 
to  your  llighnessc  :  at   his  returne  from  thence  the  inaliot  •. :  :..? 
traytor's  lu'.irt  waxing  as  it  were  to  a  ripeness,  and  not  any  I.  r-j-.r 
able  to  bee  conteyned,  repressed,  hidden  in  il  Selfe,  he  hutL  n  : 
ont'ly  ruined,  l»ri>ken  down,  and  defaced  the  metrop...ii:ane  r;.ur:li 
of  Armagh  in  the  cuuntir  (»f  lister  most  unnaturallv,  irrtli:::.:>!v. 
and   contemptuon>ly,    but    also    hatli   raised   divers   h^'Ids,   f.tci, 
houses,   and  castels   within  the  same  cuuntie,  deteyning  and  im- 
prisoning y»iur  Majistii  s  goiid  and  obedient   subjectes  witb\.«u:  4ij 
cause  t.f  oiVriice  olVi-n  d,  and  besides  inva^led  the  countrev  t»f  Ft.*- 
mauagh,  and  from  thence  exi»elled  Mac  Gwire,  your  Majesties  p*.o 
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faithfall  sabject,  exempted  from  all  rale  and  aniboritie  of 
fie  and  his  ancestors,  as  may  appeare  by  sufficient  testimonie. 
when  after  these  tyrannous,  felonioos,  and  trayterons  attempts 
rged  again  a  Parliament  and  meeting  the  five  and  twentieth  of 
in  the  yeare  aforesaid,  professing  by  the  hnmilitie  of  his 
rs  as  though  he  had  been  glad  of  peace  and  tranquilities  foras- 
b  as  the  Lord  Deputie  and  Gouncell  were  truly  adyertisedi  that 
^paired  to  the  confines  in  warrelike  manner,  with  all  the  force 
power  he  was  able  to  make,  it  was  thought  meet,  that  a  con* 
3nt  force  to  resist  his  invasions  should  at  that  day  bee  assem- 
at  Dondalke  aforesaid ;  and  albeit  that  by  the  space  of  two 
I  the  said  Lord  Deputie  remained  in  the  frontiers  of  Ulster, 
e  to  heare  any  request  that  he  should  humbly  have  offered, 
lee  not  only  refused  to  repaire  unto  him,  or  to  send  any  man 
ucted  in  his  griefes,  but  caused  his  people  to  begin  warre  and 
dish  contrary  to  his  oath  and  dutie  of  a  subject ;  and  after  such 
as  the  said  Lord  Deputie  had  dispersed  his  force  for  the  corn- 
tie  and  ease  of  the  people,  the  same  Oneyle  hath  with  banners 
ayed  as  an  open  enemie,  traytor,  and  rebell  entered  into  the 
ish  Pale,  and  with  fire  and  sword  wasted  part  of  the  eoxmtty^ 
slew  of  your  Majesties  subjectes;  and  lastly  hath  bedeged 
lalke,  where  the  pride  and  treason  of  his  arrogante  rebellioiui 
le  was  justly  scourged  by  God,  and  the  valiante  defence  of  the 
ers  and  inhabitants,  where  he  lost  no  small  number,  with  their 
.ines,  ensignes,  and  leaders.  And  for  a  further  declaration  of 
nalice  of  this  traytor  it  is  evident,  that  hee  hath  practised  with 
ae  princes  to  bring  into  this  realm  a  power  of  strangers  to  the 
risen  of  your  Majestic,  and  the  utter  mine  and  spoyle  of  this 
Higbnesse  countrey  and  people ;  as  most  manifestly  appeareth 
s  owne  letters  addressed  as  well  to  princes  as  to  sundrie  other 
3ign  potentates,  politikely  intercepted  by  the  said  Lord  Deputie, 
ed  unto  us,  and  after,  as  wee  are  informed,  to  your  most 
lent  Majestic :  for  all  which  causes  the  said  Lord  Deputie  and 
eel  did  pronounce  him  a  rebell,  and  most  unnaturall,  vile, 
torrupt  traytour  to  your  Highnesse,  your  crown  and  dignitie." 
he  enacting  part  of  this  statute  declared  that  Shane  O'Neill 
d  be  attainted;  the  name  of  O'Neill,  with  all  ceremonies 
ding  the  creation  of  the  office,  abolished ;  Ulster,  oampted 
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from  the  rule  of  The  O'Neill,  should  depend  solely  on  Enr'a-.l 
lands  of  Shane  and  his  adherents  should  he  forfeitoil  ai.  i  t-  -: 
the   Queen;  and  the  4th  section  thus  concludi'S  : — "Ai.  1. 
gracious  and  our  redouhted  soveroi^^'n   lady,  alhiit  tlia*    i..- 
lords  and  captains  he  not  ahle  to  justify  themselves  in  li.t-  ••     * 
the  law  for  the  undutiful  adherin|(  to  the  said  traitor.  oN". ..;. 
the  execution  of  his   false  and  traitorous  attemuts   a^'ii'^^    *   ^* 
Majesty,  your  crown  and  dignity ;  yt-t  having  ri'gard  lu  i..-  .-  .: 
tvrannv,    which    ho    used    over   then),    and    the   mi>!ru*:  *  :  '    .: 
Majesty's   earnest    following  the   war,    to  deliver  tii'  m    fr- :;. 
tvrannical  bondaji'e,  as  vou  have  most  gracious!  v  aiid  hi.   --.    • 
done,  we  must  think,  that  rather   fear  than   any    g»'i    d- ^  ' 
moved  the  most  part  of  them  to  stand  so  lung  of  his  ^ile.  u':.     .    • 
partly  verified  in  that,  that  many  of  them  came  un;o  vnur  M  .    -■■  • 
said  Deputy  h)iig  hoforetlie  death  (»f  the  said  traitor  :  and  :i..»:  u    " 
his  decease,  Tirrelaghe  Leinagh,  whom  the  eountry  ha:ii  « !•.  ■:•  .  : 
bo  O'Neill,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  sai-l  lords  and  iMj»taii]^.  o.k'..* 
their  own  voluntary  accord,  into  the  presence  of  \our  M:ijt.>:;.  •.  -.  . 
Deputy,  being  then  in  Ulster,  and  there,  with  .signs  and  :•■!%••  - 
great  repentanc«^  did  humbly  submit  themselves,  iht  ir  !:v- *  a* - 
lands,  into  your  Majesty's  hautls,  craving  your  mercy  m.d  I.-..  :• 
with  solemn  oaths  and  humble  submissions  in  writin:;.   i:..  %-:  : 
swerve  from  that  tlieir  professed  lovaltv  and  tidelitv  to\i';ir  iiir  ■ :  .. 
Crown   of  Knghnnl.     And   therefore,    we,   vnur  Mai.sT\*s  ;ii..-:*. 
obedient,  true,  and  faitlifal  siibjrets  of  this,  vo!ir  realm  of  I:  !*r. . 
with  these,  vour  straved  an-l  new-reooneiled  people,  ib-rii:::  ::-.a  u:  ' 
the   wings   of  your  grace   an<l   nierey,  a.s  their  uiily   rcfug- .  :..  -• 
humbly  anil  lowh  make  our  bumble  i»etitii»n  unto  Viiur  m  •*:  i'.■:^ 
lent  Majesty,  that   it   wniil.!  ph-ase  tiie  same  to  bi  hnM  wi'.i.  \    .* 
i)itiful  eves  the  hnv^  endured  iniserv  of  vour  said  straviii  !••  ••;•!«.  »:.  1 
rather  with  easy  leinissioii.  tiian  wiili  due  corrictinn.  i-«  b*  !-.  u:.: 
thfir  otV'.'Mees  i)ast.  and  i:m:  milv  t«)  e\:end  unto  them  v.-ur  irr.;:    -* 
pardon  of  tln-ir  lives.  l.»nt  al.-o  to  have  such  lUereifui  eor;-:.b  r..:.  : 
of  them,  as  eai'h  aeoordiiii;  to  his  tu-i^ree  an-l   -'luid  hope  i-f  J'.**- 
mav  receive  of  vi»:ir  n^^'^:  i-.e.inte.iu^  iii»eraiitv  sui-h  por'.iuu  \'f  t-t-' 

•  •  •  4 

said  srveral  euiiiiti'i'  s  t<»  live  i:i  bv  Ki.L'.ish  tenure  ai^d  rrv-:::^:.'- 
reservations,  as  t-^  \ox\v  M  ijoty  siiall  seem  gond  and  c»»!iVCLitL:. 
in  the  distribution  whereof  \our  lli;^'iiness*  said  Deputy  is  Us:*^^ 
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to  inform  your  Majesty,  as  one  which,  hy  great  search  and  travail, 
doth  know  the  quantity  of  the  said  countries,  the  nature  of  the 
soils,  the  quality  of  the  people,  the  diversity  of  their  lineages,  and 
which  of  them  hath  hest  deserved  your  Majesty's  favour  to  be  ex- 
tended in  this  behalf.*' 

Notwithstanding  this  Act,  on  the  20th  January,  1570,  a  concord 
and  peace  was  made  between  the  Queen  and  Turlough  Luineach 
O'Neill,  who  appears,  though  with  diminished  territory  and  power, 
to  have  succeeded  to  the  ancient  chieftainry  of  his  clan.'^ 

In  the  case  of  Shane  O'Neill,  the  character  and  conduct  both  of 
the  English  Government  and  the  Celtic  chiefs  are  displayed  in  the 
clearest  light.  The  policy  of  conciliation  was  gradually  giving  way 
to  the  desire  of  Anglicising  the  native  inhabitants  ;  and,  as  against 
a  chief  who  resisted  this  process,  no  act  of  violence,  fraud,  or 
treachery  was  deemed  illegitimate.  The  leading  native  chief  aimed 
at  establishing  his  ancient  supremacy  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
changed  condition  of  things,  and,  uninfluenced  either  by  patriotism 
or  religion,  staked  his  existence  in  the  attempt  at  once  to  resist 
foreign  dominion,  and  crush  into  obedience  his  traditional  vassals  ; 
the  lesser  chiefs,  equally  regardless  of  country,  sought  only  to 
maintain  their  local  independence,  and  hailed  the  English  as 
deliverers ;  as  the  Achaean  league  was  the  ally  of  Home  in  the 
wars  against  the  later  Kings  of  Macedon. 

The  exultation  of  the  English  Government  must  have  been 
modified  by  the  consideration  of  the  expense  involved.  From  the 
5th  and  6th  of  Philip  and  Mary  to  the  16th  of  Elizabeth,  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  Irish  Government  amounted  to  J£490,779  7s.  6f  d., 
of  which  £120,000  represented  the  Irish  receipts,  and  £370,779 
7s.  6|d.,  at  the  yearly  average  of  £23,179,  was  transmitted  from 
England.! 

♦  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  404.  [After  the  fall  of  Shane  O'Neill,  the 
whole  of  Ulster  was,  under  the  authority  of  the  Statute  11  Elizabeth,  chap.  9, 
made  shire  lands,  and  divided,  in  addition  to  the  two  old  Counties  of  Down  and 
Antrim,  into  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Coleraine,  Donegal,  Fermanagh, 
Cavan,  and  Monaghan.  The  county  of  Coleraine  comprised  the  greater  part 
of  the  present  county  of  Londonderry,  which,  however,  comprises  part  of  the 
earlier  coimty  of  Tyrone,  and  the  liberties  of  the  present  city  of  London- 
derry, which  under  the  earlier  arrangement  were  in  the  county  of  Donegal.] 

t  Carew  MSS.,  VoL  I.,  p.  484. 
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Shane  O'Neill  was  "  a  barbarian  and  a  rebel ;  "  he  is  accc^ei&f 
innumerable  acts  of  t}Tanny  and  violence ;  j-et,  was  the  coD'ii::o!i  :f 
Tyrone  or  Ulster  worse  than  that  of  the  rest  of  Ireland '?  ^^Lki 
lords  holding  of  the  Crown  could  then  do,  and  were  permitted  :La 
to  do,  may  be  learned  from  the  contemporary  condact  of  the  Etfii 
of  Ormond  and  Desmond. 

On  the  20th  April,  1567,  Sir  Hcnrj  Sidney  thus  describes  *^t 
state  of  Munster : — "  As  touching  the  estate  of  the  whole  coar-^-j. 
for  so  much  as  I  saw  of  it,  having  travelled  from  Yi>iighall  to  C.rk. 
from  Cork  to  Kiusale,  and  from  thence  to  the  uttermost  buus  :-  f 
it,  towards  Limerick,  like  as  I  never  was  in  a  more  plta-ii: 
country  in  all  my  life,  so  never  saw  I  a  more  waslo  an-l  Jt  *  '.*u 
land  ;  no,  not  in  the  confines  of  other  countries  where  nrtu^I  n: 
hath  been  continually  kept  by  the  greatest  princes  of  Chri>:i !;  i  tz : 
and  there  heard  I  such  lamentable  cries,  and  doleful  comi-i^iu 
made  by  that  small  remain  of  poor  people  which  yet  are  It-f:.  'kL: 
(hardly)  escaping  the  fury  of  the  sword  and  fire  of  their  outract-  zi 
neighbours,  or  the  famine  which  the  same,  or  their  extortiuus  l^-r:?. 
hath  driven  them  unto  (either  by  taking  their  goods  from  ihem.  c: 
by  spending  the  same,  by  their  extort  taking  of  coyuc  and  li\ir» 
make  demonstration  of  the  miserable  estate  of  that  count rv.     Ik- 

m 

sides  this,  such  horrible  and  lamentable  spectacles  there  aro  i: 
behold,  as  the  burning  of  villages,  the  ruin  of  churches,  the  wu^iirr 
of  such  as  have  been  good  towns  and  castles :  yea,  the  view  uf  :-■: 
bones  and  sculls  of  your  dead  subjects,  who  partly  by  muritr. 
partly  by  famine,  have  died  in  the  fields,  as,  in  troth,  haraly  anv 
Christian  with  dry  ovos  could  behold.  Not  lonjj  before  mv  arn^ii 
there,  it  was  credibly  repDrtcd  that  a  principal  sen'ant  of  iLo  Eiri 
of  Dosmonde,  after  that  he  had  burnt  sundry  villages,  and  de- 
stroyed a  groat  piece  of  a  country,  there  were  certain  poor  noaiiS 
sought  to  have  been  rescued,  but  too  late ;  yet  so  soon  aftor  li-t: 
horrible  fact  committed,  as  their  children  were  felt  and  seen  lo  .<.: 
in  the  bodies  of  their  dtad  muthers ;  and  yet  did  the  samo  cxrl 
lodge  auil  banquet  in  the  house  of  the  same  murderer,  his  serras'.. 
after  the  fact  committed.  Surely  there  was  never  people  thai  hvcJ 
in  more  misery  than  tlity  <lo,  nor,  «s  it  should  seem,  of  won* 
minds ;  for  matrimony  auiongst  them  is  no  more  reg:irded  in  effecJ 
than  conjunction  between  unreasonable  beasts ;  pcrjarjp  robberji 
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and  murder,  counted  allowable.  Finally,  I  cannot  find  that  they 
make  any  conscience  of  sin;  and  doubtless,  I  doubt  whether  they 
ehristen  their  children  or  no,  for  neither  find  I  place  where  it 
should  be  done,  nor  any  person  able  to  instruct  them  in  the  rules 
of  a  Christian ;  or,  if  they  were  taught,  I  see  no  grace  in  them  to 
follow  it ;  and,  when  they  die  I  cannot  see  they  make  any  account 
of  the  world  to  come."  * 

Perhaps,  if  tested  by  the  conduct  of  his  contemporaries,  Shane 
O'Neill  has  been  harshly  judged. 

*  Sidney  to  the  Queen,  20th  April,  1567.    Hamilton,  Calendar,  p.  390, 
No.  66  ;  Carew  MSS.,  VoL  III.,  p.  Iviii. 
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BY  the  death  of  Shane  O'Neill  all  obstacles  to  the  extension  of 
English  power  seemed  to  have  been  removed  ;  the  AnglicisiL^ 
process,  so  long  and  steadily  pursued,  was  to  be  acci'Ierttni 
and  completed.  English  law  and  order  were  to  be  observed  in  ih« 
remotest  districts  ;  not  only  in  the  external  ritual,  but  in  relipoas 
belief,  the  nations  were  to  be  assimilated,  the  wastes  and  SAxtzf 
districts  wore  to  be  peopled  by  English  settlers,  the  favoariU's  ti 
once  and  maintainors  of  Royal  authority.  Ireland  was  to  l<  « 
second  England,  but  not  a  living,  healthy  England,  inhabited  It  a 
free  people,  ruled  according  to  established  law,  and  yielding  i 
willing  obedience  to  a  constitutional  sovereign,  but  such  an  Engltad 
as  the  Tiulors  desired  tliat  England  should  be,  in  which  the  sort- 
reign's  will  or  caprice  was  supreme,  in  which  every  subject,  wi*Ji 
slavish  adulation  upon  his  lips,  altered  his  creed,  political  and  rtli- 
gious,  with  the  opinions  of  the  ruler;  in  which  all  that  «as  l**i 
and  noblest  in  tlu;  Kiiglish  character  was  dwarfed  or  extingniFlfti. 
If  the  English  Government  were  thus  excited  by  hope  of  sncc*«, 
they  were  also  nr^'ed  forward  by  the  dread  of  imminent  peril.  In 
15G9,  Pins  the  Filth  l>v  his  Bull  not  onlv  excommunicated  Klii*- 
beth,  but  iiilVcted  to  deprive  her  of  the  sovereignty;  such  Balls  hiJ 
been  often  issued  by  the  Pope's  pn-decessors,  and  had  proved  Ui 
from  idle  tli rents,  hiiving  been  generally  used  as  pretexts  for  rebel- 
lion, or  excuses  for  invasion.  The  whole  army  of  Catholic  ecel*- 
siusties  on  the  Continent,  particularly  the  Jesuits,  were  interested 
in  the  war  against  the  heretic  queen ;  year  after  year,  through  the 
rest  of  the  reign,  they  sj>un  interminable  schemes  for  the  OTerthro* 
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of  the  wicked  woman,  the  Jezebel  who  had  usurped  the  Crown  of 

England,  and  plucked  down  again  Christ's  Church  so  lately  restored 

by   her  sister.     Now  Philip  IL,  now  the  Guises,  and  again  the 

Catholics  of  England  were  the  agents  destined  to  carry  out  the 

decree  of  the  Church,  and  meanwhile  the  great  struggle  of  the  old 

and   new  faith  was  spreading  wider  and  wider,  and  obliterating 

merely  national  distinctions.     France   was  torn   asunder  by  the 

'Wars    of  religion  ;    Alva   had  just  commenced  his    reign  in    the 

Netherlands  ;  Protestantism  was  being  driven  back  in  Germany  by 

the  preaching  of  the  Jesuits  ;  the  flood  of  the  counter-Reformation 

swelled  from  year  to  year,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  Catholic 

Church    in   England   seemed   a   mere   question   of  time.      That 

England  should  be  assailed  through  Ireland  seemed  the  obvious 

policy  of  the  Catholic  party ;  an  invasion  of  that  country  was  to  be 

followed  by  a  religious  and  national  outbreak,  to  which  the  English 

garrison  could  ofier  no  eflfectual  opposition.     With  this  hope  the 

opponents  of  the  Government  were  encouraged,  and  by  this  terror 

the  Irish  Executive  was  continually  haunted.     This  danger  was  to 

be  anticipated  by  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  island ;  all  the 

devices  stored  up  in  so  many  books  and  plans  in  the  State  Paper 

Office  were  to  be  attempted;  concilic^tion  and  justice,  diplomacy^ 

intrigue,  and  treachery,  violence  either  in  open  war  or  under  martial 

law,  '*  killing,"  as  it  was  tersely  styled,  or  violence  masked  by 

judicial  forms,  or  sometimes  descending  to  mere  assassinations, 

were  to  be  used  against  the  natives ;  and  English  adventurers  were 

to  be  allured  by  promises  of  estates  in  a  country  as  fertile  and  more 

accessible  than  the  American  Continent. 

The  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  Executive  fluctuated  with  the 
character  of  the  Deputy. 

The  government  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney  was  very  different  from 
that  of  Sir  J.  Perrot,  or  Lord  Grey.  Yet,  notwithstanding  occa- 
sional intervals  of  apparent  peace,  the  storm  of  violence  and  distrust 
spread  wider  and  wider ;  the  hostility  of  the  English  against  the 
natives  became  a  madness,  until,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  first 
Munster,  then  Ulster,  was  swept  by  sword  and  fire ;  and  these 
countries,  cleared  of  their  inhabitants,  were  gradually  occupied  by 
new  swarms  of  English  colonists. 

Both  foreign  ecclesiastics,  such  as  Saunders,  and  the  English 
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Government  appear  to  have  misconceived  the  real  fcolinirs  - 
mass  of  the  population  ;  they  both  fell  into  the  very  cv)mrii«  l  ^.t  : 
of  imaj^ining  that  the  members  of  an  oppressed  crotd  mus:  r.ij-.-- 
sarily  hold  the  extremest  opinions  of  the  most  violent  sk-cti.-c  .f 
that  religious  body,  and  ho  impatient  for  the  momou:  wL*:::.  a: 
peril  of  their  lives,  they  may  strike  a  blow  for  the  suprtmai^v  .:' 
their  faith.     Saunders  imagined  that  the  nation  would  t'i:::.^i* He- 
lically gather  round  the  Catholic  champion,  who  landt-J  wi:L  Pa:  u 
Bull  and    consecrated  standard ;    the   English    hflicvt'd    iLj!  tL- 
Catholics  of  Ireland  were  waiting  impatiently  for  the  arriv:il  if  :i* 
Spanish  succours  ;  yet  the  mass  of  the  population,  exclasivv  ■  :  ".i- 
aristocracy  and  the  military  classes,  would  have  remained  'i',:-:  .:' 
simply  left  alone,  or  treated  with  ordinary  justice  and  h:iiu.i:..:7. 
Of  the  chiefs  themselves,  a  large  proportion  of  tho^o  of  Mii.j:*: 
steadily   supported    the   Phiglish    Govornment   against    I't-siaL:. 
O'Neill,  and  the  Spaniards.     Of  the  northern  chiefs,  tht*  m.i^  r/.; 
were  forced  into  rebellion  hv  acts  of  *;ross  wronjr  and  insult.     Ex- 
cept  Sir  James  Fitz  Morris  and  Lord  Ikhinglass,  no  U-adir-!  i:- 
tempted  to  excite  a  religious  war,  and  both  of  thoui  eamc  tv  a 
speedy  and  ignominious  e<uiclusion  ;  yet,  between  tht*  tvin  par::??. 
the  foreign  intriguers  and  ecclesiastics,  who  dreamed  of  a  wur  i! 
religion  in  Irebnid,  and  the  Knglish  Government,  which  wis  ajn^ivs 
endeavouring  to  anticipate  it,  the  interest  or  the  existence  uf  U.* 
mass  of  the  ]H?opIe  was  wholly  disregarded.     On  one  hand.  tLcj 
were  excited  by  the  promises  of  Spanish  iuvasiuns  and  succoar, 
which  never  arrived ;  on  the  other,  they  were  trampled  down  *e1 
decimated  bv  wav  of  i»recaution  :  and  thus,  from  vear  to  vear,  tLe 
plundering  and  killing  went  on,  until  there  was  nothing  left  io 
plunder,  and  very  few  to  kill.  ^ 

In  th(.'  violences  exercised  towards  the  people,  the  desires  of  the 
Government  wt-re  far  oui^tripi^cil  by  the  conduct  of  the  subor- 
dinate olVicers,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  succeeding  Chapter  upon 
the  incjuiry  into  the  conduct  (»f  the  Knglish  officers  before  the  prtit 
rising  of  Hugh  O'Xiill.  With  reference  to  these,  the  char&<::<r 
and  antecc«lents  of  the  military  cflicirs  employed  in  Ireland  must 
be  borne  in  miiitl.  'Die  a-Iv*  nturcrs  \\ho  officered  the  EDghsh 
arniv  had  inanv  of  tluni  stcn  service  in  Continental  wars,  hii 
campaigned  with  Orange  against  the  Spaniards  iu  the  Low  Coon* 
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,  or  had  participated  in  the  war  of  "  legalised  piracy  "  carried 
)r  many  years  between  England  and  Spain  ;  they  were  full  of 
3ruelties  committed  by  the  Spaniards  upon  the  Protestants  of 
land,  or  had  known  many  of  their  companions  to  have  been 
ghtered  without  quarter,  or  often,  when  trading  as  innocent 
3hants,  to  have  been  arrested  by  the  Holy  OflBce,  and  perished 
s  dungeons.  To  them  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Pope  were 
aies,  from  whom  no  quarter  was  to  be  expected,  to  whom  no 
zy  shown  ;  and  to  the  party  of  the  Pope  and  Philip  11.  they 
!  inclined  to  show  no  more  mercy  than  had  been  extended  to 
Dutch  or  the  Bucaneer. 

Che  policy  by  which  Elizabeth  hoped  to  reduce  Ireland  to  a 
le  and  submissive  England  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
Is  : — (1.)  Policy  in  ecclesiastical  matters;  (2.)  The  attempt  to 
blish  throughout  the  country  in  civil  aflfairs  English  law  and 
oms ;  (3.)  The  efiforts  made  to  introduce  English  colonists ; 
(4.)  The  repression  of  legitimate  and  legal  freedom  among 
loyal  English  subjects. 

Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the  Crown  on  the  17th  of  November, 
) ;  but  not  until  six  months  after  her  accession  was  any  measure 
led  upon  affecting  the  Irish  Church,  and  no  such  measure  was 
into  operation  until  three  months  later.  On  the  80th  Augusti 
),  Lord  Sussex  was  again  sworn  in  Lord  Deputy,  upon  which 
sion  he  brought  over  new  instructions,  before  referred  to,  for 
introduction  into  Leland  of  the  Acts  lately  passed  in  England, 
bout  waiting  for  any  parliamentary  sanction,  Sussex  and  the 
ibishop  Curwin  proceeded  to  restore  matters  to  the  state  in 
;h  they  had  been  prior  to  the  reign  of  Mary.  When  the  Deputy 
i  to  Christ  Church,  **  the  Litany  was  sung  in  English."  Even 
re  this,  **  orders  had  been  sent  to  new  paint  the  walls  of  Christ's 
rch  and  St.  Patrick's ;  and  instead  of  pictures  and  Popish 
ies,  to  place  passages  of  Scripture  on  the  walls."  Workmen 
been  employed  upon  this  as  early  as  the  25th  of  May  previous. 
560  a  Parliament  was  held  in  Dublin,  by  which  the  repealing 
;  of  Philip  and  Mary  were  repealed,  and  the  Acts  of  the  28th 
ry  VIII.  revived ;  the  first  fruits  were  restored  to  the  Crown ; 
the  power  of  appointing  bishops  was  vested  in  the  Queen  with- 
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out  the  iiccossitv  of  issninfj  anv  cnnqr  rUrc,^     Tho  (.>•'.:.  ■   .« 
aguin  became  lioad  of  the  Churcli,  t'lnpowcitMl  to  or-l.r  ;;".'.  :..  i  ■    • 
in  relation  thereto,  and  responsihh^  f»>r  the  \visli»m  "r  f -ilv     :'  • 
course   ailopted.     lU*  the   same    Parliament   the  fir>t  \v[<i  \' 
Uniformity  was   passed,  by  which   the   iVavir  lJi> -k  n**  :':.•  :;  •<■.- 
lished  in  En«;land  was  introduced,  and  the  use  of  i:  «:.:"-.    '.    : 
le'^al  penalties.     All  ministers  were  comnniiideil  to  u-.-  i:  :  ..:  \    :. 
Buch  as  should  refuse  to   use  it,  or  ^h(»ul«l    use  any  i  th^r  :  ::..     r 
should  preach  or  speak  in  deroiration  of  i:,  jh-naltLs  wtu-  ;:i.-    -  . 
for  the  lirst  offence,  the  forfeiture  of  a  \eai's  pr«plK«i  nf  ?l.i   i  • : 
and  six  monlhs'  i!Ui>risi)nm  mjI  ;   f)r  tlii.*  sej:»'i  1.  inr-r.- •..:;.     "  "  ■ 
one  year,  and  d  M)riv.iM):i  ijH)  /'('•'*  ;  f»:*  a  th'rl  c  e.r.\  -i  •  ..    ; 
vation  of  all  spiritual  h;*ii«»ti('es  an  1  iinpris  min-.-rit  \' *r  :::••.     ^-    .■ 
as  dealin;]^  wilh  the  ni;'inl)ers  of  an  ot.iblishf  1  (.'iiui-cli  -.i::  :  :■  ^  .  ■ 
control,  the  Statu:(\  tiioUL^h  sevire,  was  rea>o::iii'ie :   b:r   ::  ::    .  • 
attempted  to  (^ompid  nil,  whether  they  approved  uf  l!ir  n*  -.v  -  :■- .  - 
or  not,  to  attend   its  ministration.     All  persons  whn  >:.i.:;".  i    ■.:: 
any  interludes,  plays,  soni^s,  rliimes,  or  otherwise  "  di-.-iiire  •  r  r-.i. 
anything'  in  deropition  of  tliis  service,  «jr  procure  or  ni:;:r:!;i  :.  ii; 
person  to  say  or  sin*i[  any  *' common  or  open  prayer,"  i»r  :»  m.:..-:-: 
anv  sacrament  otherwise  than  in   the  hook  so  aUihorisr  i,  or  ::.!■.:■ 


•  '1 


Tliis  Parli.untMit  was  cnnstituti'il  nf  the  fnllnwiiig  iii*.  ml-.  r«  T:.T■■.^ 
archbislunis  (tlic  priin.uy  was  vaeanf ).  cijliffin  l»i.*hi'j-s.  iwfiiry-ti.r-.i-  :--.*». 
viz.,  Uriii'Mul,  KiMaio.  Dosiufiml,  TlmiimiKl,  C'lauruaril.  ISuiivi.ir.:.  l\r:..  t. 
Ailu-nry,  Kinsalr,  (!«»niian.st«.n,  r>altiiiL'lass.  .MMimi-^arrLt.  iKlvw..  >!ii'». 
Killcrii,  Unwth,  Triiiil' stMTi.  Filz  .Mi^rrid  i>f  Ki-rrv,  Duiisanv.  I.»u:.  -  ■■:  . 
L«>ut!i.  (■iirr.iL:liiii"rc,  ainl  rjipcr  HsMiry.  Twtiiiy  c«>iii;iivs  ftciit  iiit  r. '-^rv 
I)ul»liii,  Mi.'it  .  Wc-tii.j  atli,  Lciith,  KiKlare,  Carl««w.  KilkriMiV.  W.r-i:  ri. 
Curk,  Kiirry,  LiiniTi<k.  ('••iiniuu'lit.  Clan-,  Tippfmry.  W^xf.  ril.  Ai.?r.-. .  tit 
Ar«ls.  l)<»wii,  Kiiiu's  ami  (.Jui fii's.  Twiniy-iuiu?  ciiios  it  l»<»r.i:;;h*  wv?! 
ro['rLSfiit«'il,  viz.  :  h-iMiii,  Watirf'.ril,  C.iik,  Dnclu'iki.  <I;ilvi;iy,  V  v.-bjL. 
(.'airit-kf- r^ii'*,  Kilki'Mi\y,  Kinsali*.  Wi-ifi-nl,  Itoss.  lMiii«iiiIk.  C'Ar'..r.^"  ri. 
C'Imuiiii'I,  Kiliiialliii-k,  FLtlinr-l.  Th.-'ntstnwn,  A;hi-iiiy.  N-va*.  Kihiaft .  Ktlj. 
Trim,  AllilfV.  Navaii,  At!i.:'ilie,  Mulliii;;ar,  A'hy,  ainl  l*;i:»^:irvaa.  U  •» 
vt-ry  i|Ut -! j-'Mal'Ii'  li-'\\  t'.ir  «!;•■  iin-iiilars  nf  tlic  ('tiiiiiMu.n  rij'rc**T.u»i  ■-■• 
t'iiii'*tiliu-iii  iis  f<M-  wlij.li  rlnv  sa',  •  r  li.  w  maiiv  «»f  tlitin  »««r<.-  Tiit.ri-  «»  *-.r" 

■ 

iiiciit  ii'Miiiinis  :  iiii:  ill  tin  I  ;■]  "T  II-u-i-.  at  lo.i"*?.  tin*  L'athi.l:^-?.  if  am.  '^ 
t.»  ri.-.si>t  i!ii-  ]M.li..y  1. 1  tin*  <Jiif».ii.  l.ail  a  lai.LV  luaji.-nty.  — ( Tuf  "  Tr»:a 
I{ol.  t.'  Irolaiiil.  lri:,li  Arch    S..c.."  V.-l.  11..  p.  loo.) 
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pt  any  minister  performing  the  service  according  to  the  said 
ok,  should  forfeit  for  the  first  offence  100  marks,  for  the  second 
•0  marks,  and  for  the  third  offence  incur  forfeiture  of  goods  and 
attels,  and  imprisonment  for  life ;  also  all  persons  not  having 
isonable  excuse  should  resort  to  their  parish  churches  on  Sun- 
ys  and  holidays,  upon  pain  of  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  a  fine 

12  pence  for  each  offence,  to  be  levied  by  the  churchwardens  for 
e  benefit  of  the  poor.  This  Act  concluded  with  the  celebrated 
ction — "  And  forasmuch  as  in  most  'places  of  this  realm  there 
nnot  be  found  English  ministers  to  serve  in  the  churches  or 
dLces  appointed  for  common  prayer,  or  to  minister  the  sacraments 

the  people,  and  that  if  some  good  means  were  provided  that 
ej  might  use  the  prayer,  service,  and  administration  of  sacra- 
ents  set  out  and  established  by  this  Act,  in  such  language  as 
ey  might  best  understand,  the  due  honour  of  God  would  be 
ereby  much  advanced  ;  and  for  that  also  that  the  same  may  not 
)  in  their  native  language,  as  well  for  difficulty  to  get  it  printed, 

that  few  in  the  whole  realm  can  read  the  Irish  letters,  we  do 
erefore  most  humbly  beseech  your  Majesty,  that  with  your  High- 
388*  favour  and  royal  assent  it  may  be  enacted,  &c.,  that  in  every 
icb  church  or  place  where  the  common  minister  or  priest  hath  not 
le  nse  or  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
le  same  common  minister  or  priest  to  say  and  use  the  matins  and 
rensong,  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  administration 
r  each  of  the  sacraments,  and  all  their  common  and  open  prayers, 
I  the  Latin  tongue,  in  such  order  and  form  as  they  be  mentioned 
id  set  foi-th  in  the  said  book,  established  by  the  Act,  and  accor- 
ing  to  the  tenor  of  this  Act,  and  none  otherwise,  nor  in  any  other 
lanner." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Government  never  attempted  to 
•anslate  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  into  either  Irish  or  Latin, 
'his  section  shows  that  the  religious  was  still  subordinate  to  the 
olitical  element  in  the  Council  of  the  Queen.  They  aimed  rather 
b  the  introduction  of  English  forms  than  the  establishment  of  an 
rish  Protestant  Church,  and  sought  for  the  ''  civilisation  of  their 
lanners''  more  than  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  The  same 
bject  is  apparent  in  the  much-praised  Act  for  the  establishment 
f  the  free  schools  (12  Eliz.,  chapter  1),  which,  as  usual,  commences 
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witb  a.  pious  prcambia  : — "  ForaBmucb  ait  llie  Rrealest  ofUns  wv 
Miyosty's  realm  batb  of  Iniig  Urao  iivwi  in  rade  *od  bwWMl 
Btato,  not  unilerstandtDf;  that  Alniif{bly  Ooil  li«tb,  li;^  Hi*  DHim 
laws,  fbrbiildei)  the  raauiresl  and  bniDuoa  uttoaevM,  wbkb  tlwyifnt 
not  daily  and  bonrly  to  commit  aud  perpelnte  ;  nor  that  ti»  i«l^ 
&jf  Hit  Holy  Seiipturet,  commaruifj  a  dve  uxif  kunbU  otfJMvcf 
from  tlu  people  to  their  princt*  and  rvltrt;  itbtnw  i 
tliese  Bu  liigb  points,  toucliing  tbotr  damoatioQ.  f 
lack  of  good  bringing  up  of  tbe  jronth  of  tbia  i 
publick  or  in  private  Rcboola,  wberc,  tbroDgb  gpad  < 
might  be  taught  to  uvotj  tboac  loatbBOine  and  horrible  e 
tben  enacts  the  estabiiabmcnt  of  KcbovU  in  avery  diiKCie,  of  «li 
the  BcboolmaBtcr  Hhould  be  an  Engliebmui,  or  of  Ko|[lnih  t 
nithiit  ihia  realm.  The  Bame  object  is  cridciit  io  tbe  lid 
Elizabeth,  chapter  6,  which  ie  aa  rdlloM-s  :~"  Wbcron  Uw  I 
Honourable  Sir  llonrj'  Sidney  batb,  in  bis  Uto  [ni  piM  j 
Monster  aud  Counaught,  tband,  amonipil  otbsr  i 
great  abaso  of  tbo  clorgy  tbvro  iu  adraittiog  of  unirortli;  p 
to  ecclttiiaKticul  dignities,  wbicb  batb  iieitiipr  UirfulnBM  of  b 
leamiiig,  English  habit  or  EngUsb  laognage,  but  daaa 
QDcbaste  aud  unmarried  abkol«,  friara,  deans,  chaunten,  ■ 
like,  getting  into  tbo  said  digiiitiea,  cillier  vrith  I 
frioiidsbip,  or  other  corrupt  means,  (o  the  gntat  n 
boly  Church,  and  tbo  evil  exarapbi  of  all  booest  ■ 
Bti  it  therefore  enacted,  &c.,  that  no  p«nuti  or  f 
forth  admitted  to  be  dean,  cbaunter,  cLau^vllor,  treKSttrec,  o 
deacon  of  auy  cathodral  cbnrcb  (Wat«riWd,  C»rk,  < 
Limorick  oKCrptcd),  but  only  by  the  preeeutatioti  or  noaiia 
the  Lord  Deputy  or  otbor  Oovernor  of  this  rcalro,  for  X 
being,  during  tbo  period  of  ten  yo«ra  uesl  ensuiaif; 
always  that  no  person  or  persons  so  to  b«  nomui»t«d  nod  fn 
by  the  aaid  Lord  Dt>)iiily,  fic.,  to  any  of  liie  diKuiUM  ■ 
shuU  be  able  to  take  any  of  tlie  said  dignities,  eicepl  ba  • 
witbiu  orders,  of  full  age,  tun  rtad  aad  tptak  ikt  Kmgtuk  U 
sod  shell  reaids  upon  Ibe  same  digiaties."  The  i 
which  passed  this  statnto  desired  to  utabUah)  not  a  I 
an  Eogliab  Church— not  to  convert  thfl  poople  how  1 


C«Afll.i 


1  Prot«tiut,ll 
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at  from  Irishism ;  had  an  Irishman  appeared,  a  Protestant  of  the 
urest  dogma,  with  missionary  zeal  to  preach  to  a  people  whom 
hese  Acts  described  as  mde  and  barbarous,  not  understanding  God*8 
iws,  of  ignorance  which  involved  their  damnation,  unless  he  aban- 
oned  his  native  tongue,  and  learnt  a  language  which  the  masses 
id  not  understand,  all  Church  appointments  were  closed  against 
im  ;  and  he  might  have  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  an  Irish 
/hurchman,  that  the  curse  of  being  an  Irishman  was  upon 
im. 

How  far  Elizabeth  exercised  the  power  of  appointing  bishops, 
nd  how  far  the  bishops  then  existing  submitted  to  the  royal  supre- 
lacy,  is  a  question  much  controverted,  and  perhaps  not  admitting 
f  clear  explanation.  Most  authors  have  treated  of  it  with  peculiar 
iieological  objects,  which  are  quite  foreign  to  this  work.  The 
ict  would  seem  to  be  that  the  extension  of  the  ecclesiastical  autho- 
ity  of  the  Crown  coincided  with  the  limits  of  its  actual  power, 
^here  Elizabeth  could  appoint  bishops,  she  appointed ;  where  she 
ould  not^  she  did  not  do  so.  Where  bishops  could  not  resist  the 
ower  of  the  Crown,  or  where  they  had  some  personal  object  in 
iew,  they  submitted — otherwise  they  did  not  do  so ;  and  as  the 
mits  of  the  Crown's  actual  sovereignty  fluctuated  from  day  to  day, 
;8  interference  in  things  spiritual  was  altogether  uncertain.  Yet 
iie  power  of  the  English  Government  in  things  spiritual  was 
lore  than  is  usually  admitted. 

Archbishop  Curwin,  of  Dublin,  though  appointed  by  Mary, 
abmitted,  and  held  his  See  until  1569,  when  he  voluntarily  re- 
ired.*  Bodkin,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  was  in  correspondence  with 
\ie  Government  in  1559,  when  he  asked  certain  favours  of  the 
Jrown.t  lu  1572  he  was  succeeded  by  Lealy,  who  was  appointed 
y  the  Queen's  letter.^  In  August,  1559,  the  Archbishop  of 
lashel,  the  Bishops  of  Waterford  and  Limerick,  were  joined  in  a 
3mmission  with  the  Earl  of  Ormond.§  In  1562  Sussex  proposes 
)  join  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  and  the  Bishops  of  Limerick, 
y^aterford,  Cork,  Emly,  and  Killaloe,  in  the  commission  with  the 


[*  He  was  translated  to  Oxford.] 
t  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  282.  {  Morrin,  Vol.  I.,  p.  551. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  433. 
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intciulcd  Pn'sidciit  of  MunstiT.*     In  tlio  fijimo  v.- ir  :!..  A'...    «    '• 
of  Ciishfl  is  (loscrilxMl  sis  **  now  iu  llie  l^iut  :;">  lii-i-  .-.-.  -.  .     :  /. 

the   Hisbop  of  Jjiincriek  is  n-ponoil  i«»  li.*  *■  :i  j-iiii-.y! - 

obciliont  iimii  in  caust's  of  ]vli;/ioii,  junl  lo  li:i\v   c«  li^ii..:*  .         > 
otrt'iicos,  wlnTt'bv  ln'   should    h.'lVr,  )iV  tin*   \i\.\\<   •»!'  li.t;    !•    ...    !  •• 
ftMtcd  his  bishoprii'.'"*      Diit.  ht*  nin<t   bnvo  :ihrr*tl    iii-  v.  .-. -.  - 
in  1501,  Ik;  was  jonnd  in  a  conniiissi<»n  wiiii  Sir   Ti:-  iw  t-  «    .- .  .  . 
and  other  nicnibtrs  of  thi*  C'oimril  ;  anil  bt*  actr-l  :i<  >•:-  :.  y     -.-    - 
Fioncr  in  conjunclion  with  Cusarki',  Skidd  v.  and  \Vhi:«  .*    « »  i 
liisliop  of  licii^blin,  rcnouniM-d  his  oath  an^l  alK-L'i.irn'*-  :•'  ':;•   :     • 
and  madi'  suit  for  his  bislmprir  :§  Iw  was  sncrir.b  .1   i.\   K  wv.»:  ..*... 
appointed  bv  Queen's  li-ltcr.',,      Walsh,  of  M«.-alh,  an  i  L*\.:    i».    : 
Kildare,  were   reniovetl   )>v  tho  C^ueen  fmni  tlnir    St.-.*      T.-.  .- 
was    appointed    by    tin*    C'rown    to    the    bi'*ln»prie    4.f    K!  i .:  .** 
Thonor>+f  and  (iafney*!   wtre   surrcssivily  appointi  d    t«»   «*--  ^ 
Skiddy  was  eonlinned  in  bi'^  Sfi'  of  C\»rk  and  I'luvnr  lu  l.'i'l  ;j  : 
wliieh  See  tin*  Crown  appoinii-il  suiT»ssivily  in  I.'.7«»  a!.  1  l.".7l  ;  • 
Ferns  in  iriGt) :      in  l.'iT'i  to  l\.ihnaedua;,'ii,  Ar.i.ijii.  ai.  i  ji    •!..■' 
Upon  this  subjt'ot  Mr,  Knwrr  vi  ry  fairly  uritts  :  "  Tiiit  >-•, ::.,  -.  f  -f, 
we  avf  \o  iiua^'in*'  tbat  all  tbi">i-  in^tanees  of  lu-r  to-It-i  i*:.i'.i!     .•  - 
diction  by  l!li/abt!h  in  In  land  were  a  tlmnb  >iii»\\.  a  i  .r^.i:    . .  .  r  j 
))()lili«-al  lielii'ii,  lliat   iIm-   l>r[>utit  s  and  Couneil  in  Ir.  l.t:.  i  •-.:•  * 
supine,  nt-^'iiL:«'iit.  or  iu;nnrai:l,  as  nrvi-r  to  iM.inpi.iii:,  m   i   :i;.;  : 
bi'tray  tbe  rniptiiK  >s  and  \aiiity  <>f  tlh'  Qui-iu'n  «-».n.n.  ii.-i-.   .«.  ^... 
as  tin-  iiniM.s^iliilits- (.r  f..!iii'l\  inj/ with  tlifin — \\r   n;.;-"    idr    ••   -' 
fnun  tlie.  Iii>.t    uar  «■!'  l:u'  n-JLMi.  aihl  all  liin.u^'ii  to  li.c  ci.  **.     :  .:. 
tlie  (>iU'on  r\«rci-td   i.«  r  j.irisdieiion  far  !••}.. i.d  li.t-  linr.:-  » :'  !-•: 

Mn^li-sh  Pah'.      If  ilia;  i;ir:-'ii«-iit>n  was  s««nu::nii  <  t\ati«.i ::"•.»:• 

^Vl•ro  prrttiidrrs  t'»  Sv .  s  v.  jm  rluinjril  tin-  nanif,  tiif:::iii  tL*  \  i-r- 
sessi'il  n«)l  I  illur  ihi'  n  v«  mii  -^  nr  tin*  calbctlraN  I  rbfi.u':!..:  %•  :.•..' 
Sees,  tbal    is  no  ni-nv  l!i;ui  \\i;at   iiapprm-d    in   KiiLzlai.d.      IlxTv 

•  (•:ov\N  Mss.,  v.. I.  I..  ;..  ;:;;i.  +  ii.i.i,  j..  va":. 

:  M..rri:i,  V.-!.  I.,  ;..  \  tj.  c  Taiv-.v  .MSn..  V.  ;.  I  .  j.  I'.-J  - 

H.i:n:lf  ■::.  C.:\.    I,  j..  :\\<,   N...    U.  ;  N-.?.-  I..  .V  vU'l  .f  i !.  .■  ut 

«   i\ir..u   M^-^.  \.  !.   Ill  .  :-.   xl  :..  ••  M.-n;..,  V.-l.   |  .  j..  4.  J 

<*  r..!.-v  M-'N  .  \  .  :.  Ill  .  :,  x;.,  n.  r,.  H..  .,:  ,..!.:,'  ^  ^.r." 

:.:  ^l.■n::l.  \  ■  i.   I  .  j.    1  '•.•.  5?  I-.;.]  .  ,  ;..  .|,;c;.  47.J. 

i'"»  i  •  r  «•*"  •  •  r«-.-i .  i  i-.  4'Xi.  :.;;;•,  roi.  i:^ 
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were,  of  course,  other  bishops  in  Ireland,  of  whom  no  distinct 
Qotice  is  recorded  in  the  State  Papers  of  the  period.  Whether 
they  conformed  or  not,  must  be  left  to  conjecture  only.  If  they 
lid  not,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  they  would  have  been  allowed  to 
continue  in  their  Sees.  For,  though  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was 
QOt  exempt  from  trouble^  and  Ireland  was  a  continual  thorn  in  her 
ride,  it  must  be  remembered  that  those  troubles  were  chiefly  con- 
Sned  for  many  years  to  the  northern  pronnce."* 

It  were  to  be  desired,  however,  that  we  had  more  information 
>f  the  mode  of  appointment  of  bishops,  not  only  beyond  the  Pale, 
C)ut  also  beyond  the  power  of  the  English  Government.  That  not 
>nly  in  some  districts  the  Queen  was  unable  to  make  appointments^ 
^ut  also  that  bishops  for  years  occupied  Sees  in  defiance  of  the 
■oyal  authority,  is  shown  by  many  instances.  When,  in  1562,  a 
*onge  d'elire  was  sent  down  to  the  Chapter  of  Armagh  to  elect 
Loftus,  Shane  O'Neill  is  reported  to  have  replied  that  the  chapter 
:here,  who  the  greater  part  were  his  own  horsemen,  were  so 
sparkled  and  out  of  order,  and  they  could  by  no  means  be  assem- 
bled for  an  election.  M'Cawghwell,  appointed  in  1565  to  the 
)ishopric  of  Down,  was  unable  to  get  into  possession,  being  repelled 
)y  the  bishop  of  the  O'Neill  party.t  In  1570  Morgan,  son  of 
tf 'Brian  Arra,  was  allowed  to  receive  the  profits  of  the  bishopric  of 
tylallagh,  because  **  no  person  could  enjoy  it  without  the  good  will 
)f  the  said  M*Brian.''J  In  1580  Pelham  writes  as  to  Munster, 
*  that  the  Pope  of  Rome  is  both  king  and  priest  there,*'§  which  is 
ully  proved  by  the  statement  in  Sir  Henry  Sidney's  letter  of  the 
St  of  March,  1583.  ''  Thither  "  (Kilmallock^  he  writes,  "  came 
bree  or  four  bishops  of  the  provinces  of  Cashel  and  Tuam,  which 
)ishops,  albeit  they  were  Papists,  submitted  themselves  unto  the 
Jueen's  Majesty  and  unto  me,  her  Deputy,  acknowledging  that 
hey  held  all  their  temporal  patrimony  of  the  Queen's  Majesty,  and 
(esired  humbly  that  they  might  by  Her  Highness  be  inducted  into 
heir  ecclesiastical  prelacy.  Here  was  some  hold  between  the 
)ishops  and  me,  too  long  here  to  be  recited ;  for  they  stood  still 

♦  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  HI.,  p.  xlvi. — [See  also  Bagwell,  Ireland  under  the 
rudoi'Sy  chap.  xxxv. ;  and  Ball,  Reformed  Church  of  Ireland,  pp.  61-63,  and 
Vppendix,  Note.  O.] 

t  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  xlv.— [Note  III.,  at  end  of  chapter.] 
J  Ibid.  §  Ibid.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  284. 
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upon  salvo  suo  online ,  cf(\,  ami  I  upon  the  Queen's  iii>:^v*.a:«  ar.i> 
rity."*  A  Pope's  bishop  helJ  Kiliuorc  until  15.S5  ;*  :ini  :i.r  ^Ar.* 
may  have  been  the  case  with  Raphoc  and  Derry,  lo  wL::L  'j-« 
Queen  made  no  appointment  until  1595.1 

During  the  roign  of  Elizabeth  the  position  of  iLe  <i-->i- 
appointed  bishops,  and  those  who,  whether  appointed  by  \lk  I"  :-t 
or  otherwise,  refused  to  admit  the  Queen's  siiprtniacy.  is  sim-f: 
identical  with  that  of  the  Enjjlish  and  native  cccl«•!»ii4^tics  « f  '.i* 
period  prior  to  the  Reformation  ;  and  in  l>oth  ca^t-s  iLt-re  >  :i* 
same  difficulty  in  ascertaining  how  and  by  whom  the  bi>L  p  -.f 
remote  dioceses  were  nominated. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  bishops  appointed  by   tho   i^ir^z 
(with  the  exception  of  Usher,  Walsh,  Donelhiu,  and   Durit !  .  '.jt 
bishops  seem  to  have  done  nothing  but  pluntler  thiir  Si*--  :••  :ic 
utmost  of  their  ability.     To  this  Sir  James  Ware  bears  u'riirln: 
testimony.     Between    1553   and    1503,    Thonorv,    the    Iii>L.  t>   ..' 
Ossory,  made  many  fee-farm  biases  of  the  manors  and  p. .*^»».*:.  •_. 
of  his  bishopric  at  low  and    inconsiderable  rents,   which   lTf-:.; 
impoverished    the  See,   an<l  lopped  otV  from   the   bi>hu!»r:c  1^:.'. 
branches  of  its  revenue. §     About  1582,  Allen.   liishop  uf  i\r,K 
made  long  loast-s  of  many  farms,  reserving  very  small  rcr.:?.  Aii 
committed  many  wastes  on  the  lands  of  the  See:  \   and  aUat  :i;< 
same  time  K:ivaiia^li,  l>ishop  of  Leigiilin,  treated  the  prji»erST  d 
his  l)isli()piic  in  lik<?  manner,  leaving  it  in  such  a   naked  cucJiii.s 
as  to  l)c  scarce  worth  any  jierson's  aocitptance.*      The  piiverty  cf 
this  See  caused  it  to  \ui  uniti'd  with   Kerns.     Magrath,  who  s-«- 
cceded  to    C'asln;l    in    loTO,   nia<le    most    scandalous    wastes  %zl 
alienations   of  the   rtVi'ime  ix'longing  to   it.**     Lynch,  Hish-.r  of 
Elpliin,   in  15s  4,  so  w;i>ted  an<l  destroyed  it  by  ulienat:oz:s,  irt- 
farms,  and   other  mc.iiis,  that   he   left   it  worth  not  *l\y<\  m&rki  i 
vear.t)     Trimate   Uramliall  nifntioiis  two  of  tlie  orijrinal  "  tempo- 
risers  "  who  wriil  even  fiirtiirr,  li*:iving   their  Sees  worth,  re?iM?c:- 
ively,  no  more  than  live  marks  and  furty  siiillings  |>or  annum. {) 

It  is  possilije  that  on  si»nu?  uccasions  the  plunder  of  the  CLsrch 

•  Can  w  MS^  .  V.!.  II  ,  ]..  .';: 'J.  *  M:int.  j.p.  284.  310. 

Z  Man:.  J'.  '2s\        >ri   N.U'  IV..  :it  t  ml  4»f  c1ihjiI*.t. ] 
§  WaiV.s  r.:sli..i.*,  J.,   nr,.  Mm. I.,  y.  44C  •"  U.ul.    |i.  4«VJ. 

••  Il.ia.,  p.  4M.  tt  Ibul..  p.  034.  ^§  Mwil,  !•   »> 
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5  not  retained  by  the  bishops :  of  Crayke,  Bishop  of  Kildare, 
ire  reports  that  he  exchanged  almost  all  the  manors  and  lands 
the  bishopric  for  some  tithes  of  little  value ;  by  which  exchange 

ancient  See  of  Kildare  was  reduced  to  a  most  shameful  poverty; 
I  in  the  short  space  of  three  years,  he  did  more  mischief  to  the 
)  than  his  successors  were  ever  able  to  repair.*  The  State 
pars  represent  Crayke  in  a  very  different  light.  On  the  80th  April, 
51,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  '*  that  he  could  not  preach 
the  people,  nor  could  the  people  understand  him,  and  desired  to 
released  from  his  bishopric.  He  states  that  his  chaplain,  Mr. 
fthouse  [Adam  Loftus  ?],  who  lately  came  over  with  him,  was 

only  help  in  setting  forth  God*s  word."t  On  the  13th  Sep- 
dber  he  wrote  to  Cecil,  desiring  that  his  conscience  might  be 
burdened  of  the  bishopric,  and  intreating  that  means  might  be 
>d  for  abolishing  idolatry  and  superstition. t  On  the  26th  October, 
32,  he  again  writes,  complaining  that  he  had  received  no  answer 
bis  petition  to  be  discharged  of  firat  fruits,  which  was  promised 
be  remitted  before  he  left  London,  and  praying  to  be  disburdened 
the  bishopric,  as  he  could  not  understand  the  Irish  language. § 

the  5th  of  August,  1563,  he  writes  from  the  Marshalsea,  to 
ich  prison  he  had  been  committed  for  non-payment  of  first 
its  to  the  Crown,  imploring  Cecil's  intercession  with  the 
ancellor  for  a  pardon.  || 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  over  the  people  to  the  Established 
urch  no  serious  or  reasonable  steps  were  taken.  Commissions 
re  issued  to  the  Archbishops  and  others  to  visit,  reform,  redress, 
1  correct  all  errors,  heresies,  &c.,  and  enormities,  which  can  or 
y  be  restrained  or  corrected,  for  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God, 
ting  forth  His  word,  increase  of  virtue,  and  the  conservation  of 
i  peace  and  unity  of  the  realm.  Commissions  were  issued  to 
ninister  oaths  ;  various  citizens  of  Kilkenny  were  bound  by  re- 
juisance  to  come  to  church,  by  Sir  William  Drury.lT  The 
iseholders  of  Dublin  were  fined  for  absenting  themselves  from 
irch  ;  but  many  went  to  mass  in  the  morning,  and  to  church  in 
)  afternoon  ;  to  prevent  which  the  churchwardens  called  over  the 

♦  Ware,  p.  391.  f  Hamilton,  Cal.,  p.  170.  X  Ibid.,  p.  lEO. 

§  Ibid.,  p.  208.       II  Ibid.,  p.  220.      H  Mant,  p.  305,  and  Cox,  i.,  p.  354. 
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roll  of  the  parishionerfi  in  the  nioriiiiig  service,  us  if  tuoy  \.x\  >.« 
a  regiment  on  ])aradc.* 

The  religious  comlition  of  the  people  remaineil  as  Ufore ;  :ir 
gentlemen  of  the  Pale,  as  Loftus  admits,  went  to  ma.ss  ;  trie  A^.  .f 
Uniformity  was  a  dead  letter  in  Dublin,  even  in  ihe  bao:cei.ij 
reign.     "  Quid  prosunt  leges  sine  moribus  ?  ** 

We  have  two  contemporary  dfscriptious  of  llic  stv.*  of  :l* 
Irish  Church,  both  written  by  Englishmen  of  ability —viz..  >-• 
Henry  Sidney,  and  the  poet  Spenser.  The  offioi:Ll  ib>caiciL:  ;• 
perhaps  a  little  more  reticent,  but  the  story  told  l*y  bolh  i»  u.^ 
same. 

On  the  28th  April,  156G,  Sidney  writes  to  the  Queen:  •"Ai: 
now,  most  dear  Mistress  and  most  honoured  Sovfniini.  I  f»Av.' 
address  to  you,  as  to  the  only  sovereign  salve-giver  to  this  y.»iir  !*■:* 
and  sick  realm,  the  lamentable  estate  of  the  most  nublo  auJ  i  r.L- 
cipal  limb  thereof — the  Church,  I  mean — as  foul,  dt-fonued.  a^i  i* 
cruelly  crushed  as  any  other  ]>art  thereof,  by  your  only  jjraciou*  iii 
religious  order  to  be  cured,  or  at  least  amended.  I  would  not  na^^ 
believed,  had  not  I,  for  a  groat  part,  viewed  the  same  ihronjL  r. 
the  whole  realm  ;  and  was  advertised  of  the  peculiar  estate  i.»f  i4*:i 
church  in  tlie  bishopric  of  Meath,  being  the  U'st  inliabitod  pi.i  »f 
the  country,  by  the  honest,  zealous,  and  learned  bishop  of  iht-  SAs:e. 
^Ir.  llugli  ]>ra(ly,  a  godly  member  of  the  Gospel,  and  a  gotxi  Ser- 
vant t)f  vour  Hi«'lnn'ss,  who  went  from  church  to  church  himself, 
and  found  tlial  lliero  are  within  his  diocese  *224  parish  churches, 
of  which  number  li)o  are  impropriated  to  sundry  i>osscssions.  now 
of  your  Highness,  and  now  leased  out  for  years,  or  in  fee-farm  lo 
several  farmers,  and  griNit  gain  reaped  out  of  them  aboTe  the  rtt* 
which  your  MMJrsty  mreivi-tli,  no  jnirson  or  vicar  resident  upon  itj 
of  thcin,  and  a  very  sini[»le  or  sorry  curate  for  the  most  f4rt 
appointed  to  serve  tlieni ;  among  which  number  of  curates  only 
eighteen  were  found  able  to  speak  Knglish  ;  the  rest  Irish  priests, 
or  rather  Irish  rogues,  having  very  little  Latin,  less  learuin^;  or 
civility. 

ft 

**  All  these  live  upini  bare  altarages,  as  they  call  them,  aai 
were  wont  to  livt^  Uju»n  the  gain  of  masses,  dirges,  shrivingv,  ani 

•  Il.i.l..  L»71. 
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li  like  trampery^  goodly  abolished  by  yoor  Majesty ;  no  one  house 
iding  for  them  to  dwell  in  ;  in  many  places  the  yeiy  walls  of  the 
rches  down ;  very  few  chancels  covered ;  windows  and  doors 
led  or  spoiled.  There  are  fifty-two  parish  chorohes  more, 
due  of  the  first  number  of  324,  which  pertain  to  divers  par- 
ilar  lords  ;  and,  though  in  better  estate  than  the  rest  commonly 
,  yet  far  from  well/' 

**  If  this  be  the  estate  of  the  Church  in  the  best  peopled  diocese, 
1  best  governed  country  of  this  your  realm,  as  in  truth  it  is,  easy 
t  for  your  Majesty  to  conjecture  in  what  case  the  rest  is,  where 
le  or  no  revolutioui  either  of  religion  or  manners,   hath  yet 
n   planted  and  continued  among  them;  yea,  so  profane  and 
ithenish  are  some  parts  of  this  your  country  become,  as  it 
h  been  preached  publickly  before  me,  that  the  sacrament  of 
»tism  is  not  used  among  them :  and  truly  I  believe  it/'* 
From  this  account,  it  is  plain  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
intry  parishes,  even  within  the  Pale,  were  in  the  hands  of  Catholic 
ests,  supported  by  the  people  themselves  ;  and  that  where  there 
re  no  such,  there  was  no  Divine  service  or  sacrament. 
Spenser  is,  of  course,  more  plain-spoken  as  to  the  conduct  of 
nrch  dignitaries : — 

**  Iren. — ^Yes,  verily ;  for  whatever  disorders  you  see  in  the 
arch  of  England,  ye  may  find  there,  and  many  more ;  namely, 
iss  simony,  greedy  covetousness,  fleshly  incontinency,  careless 
th,  and  generally  all  disordered  life  in  the  common  clergymen, 
d,  besides  all  these,  they  have  their  particular  enormities ;  for 
Irish  priests  which  now  enjoy  the  Church  livings,  they  are,  in  a 
inner,  mere  lay  men,  saving  that  they  have  taken  Holy  Orders ; 
b  otherwise  they  do  go  and  live  like  laymen,  follow  all  kind  of 
sbandry,  and  other  worldly  affairs,  as  other  Irishmen  do.  They 
ither  read  Scripture  nor  preach  to  the  people,  nor  administer  the 
mmunion  ;  but  Baptism  they  do ;  for  they  christen  yet  after  the 
pish  fashion,  only  they  take  the  tithes  and  offerings,  and  gather 
at  fruit  else  they  may  of  their  livings,  the  which  they  convert  as 
lly ;  and  some  of  them  (they  say)  pay  as  due  tributes  and  shares 

*  Sir  H.  Sidney*8  Letters  and  MemoriaLi,  YoL  L,  p.  lU 
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of  their  livings  to  their  bishops  (I  speak  of  those  which  ire  Iriii. , 
as  thoy  receive  them  duly. 

''  Endox. — But  is  that  suffered  amongst  them  ?  It  is  wouei 
but  that  the  governors  do  redress  such  abuses. 

"  I  ten, — How  can  they,  since  they  know  them  not  ?  for  the 
Irish  bishops  have  their  clergy  in  such  awe  and  sabjcction  nr^iir 
them  that  they  dare  not  complain  of  them,  so  as  thej  mar  dd  *4 
them  what  they  please  ;  for  they,  knowing  their  own  nnwonliine^i 
and  incapacity,  and  that  they  are  therefore  still  removable  at  ihrj 
bishop's  will,  yield  what  pleaseth  him,  and  he  taketh  whit  he 
listeth  ;  yea,  and  some  of  them  whose  dioceses  are  iu  remote  ram. 
somewhat  out  of  the  world's  eye,  do  not  at  all  bestow  the  benefifff 
which  are  in  their  own  donation  upon  any,  but  keep  them  in  Vrni 
own  hands,  and  set  their  own  servants  and  horseboys  to  take  op 
the  tithes  and  fruits  of  them,  with  the  which  some  of  them  purchaic 
great  lands,  and  build  fair  castles  upon  the  same,  of  which  abu$e. 
if  any  question  be  moved,  they  have  a  very  seemly  colour  ani 
excuse,  that  they  have  no  worthy  ministers  to  bestow  upon  dbrm, 
but  keep  them  so  bestowed  for  any  such  sufficient  person  as  ist 
shall  bring  unto  them. 

**  Eudox. — But  is  there  no  law  nor  ordinance  to  meet  with  this 
mischief,  nor  hath  it  never  before  been  looked  into? 

*' Iren. — Yes,  it  seems  it  hath;  for  there  is  a  statute  then 
enacted  in  Ireland,  which  seems  to  have  been  grounded  upon  t 
good  meaning,  that  whatsoever  Englishman  of  good  conTeraatioo 
and  sullicioncy  shall  be  brought  unto  any  of  the  bishops,  and  Domin- 
ated unto  any  living  within  their  diocese  that  is  presently  roid,  that 
he  shall  (without  contradiction)  be  admitted  thereunto  bcfon  asv 
Irish. 

**  Eudox, — This  is  surely  a  very  good  law,  and  well  provided 
for  this  evil,  whereof  you  speak  ;  but  why  is  not  the  same  observed  f 

**  Iri'H. — I  think  it  is  well  observed,  and  that  none  of  the  biahope 
transgress  the  same ;  but  yet  it  worketh  no  reformation  thereof  for 
many  defects.  First — There  are  no  such  sufficient  English  ministen 
sent  over  as  niiglit  be  presented  to  any  bishop  for  any  liviug;  but 
tlie  most  part  of  sucli  English  as  come  over  thither  of  themseliw 
are  cither  unlearned,  or  men  of  some  bad  note,  for  which  they  have 
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orsaken  England ;  so  as  the  bishop  to  whom  they  shall  be  presented 
oay  jastly  reject  them  as  incapable  and  insufficient.  Secondly — 
Dhe  bishop  himself  is  perhaps  an  Irishman,  who,  being  made  judge 
ly  that  law  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  ministers,  may,  at  his  own  will, 
lislike  of  the  Englishmen,  as  unworthy  in  his  opinion,  and  admit 
if  any  Irish  whom  he  shall  think  more  for  his  turn.  And  if  he 
hall,  at  the  instance  of  any  Englishman  of  countenance  there 
?hom  he  will  not  displease,  accept  of  any  such  English  minister  as 
ihall  be  tendered  unto  him,  yet  he  will  underhand  carry  such  a 
kard  hand  over  him,  or  by  his  officers  wring  him  so  sore,  that  he 
rill  soon  make  him  weary  of  his  poor  liying.  Lastly — The  bene- 
ices  themselves  are  so  mean,  and  of  so  small  profit  in  those  Irish 
lountries,  through  the  ill  husbandry  of  the  Irish  people  which  do 
nhabit  them,  that  they  will  not  yield  any  competent  maintenance 
or  any  honest  minister  to  live  upon,  scarcely  to  buy  him  a  gown. 
Lnd,  were  all  this  redressed  (as  happily  it  might  be)^  yet  what 
^ood  should  any  English  minister  do  amongst  them,  by  teaching  or 
)reaching  to  them,  which  either  cannot  understand  him,  or  will  not 
lear  him  ?  or  what  comfort  of  life  shall  he  have  where  his  parish- 
oners  are  so  insatiable,  so  ill-afiected  to  him,  as  they  usually  be  to 
.11  the  English  ?  or,  finally,  how  dare  almost  any  honest  minister^ 
hat  are  peaceable,  civil  men,  commit  his  safety  to  the  hands  of 
iuch  neighbours,  as  the  boldest  captains  dare  scarcely  dwell  by?*** 
The  Church  policy  was  framed  as  if  with  the  object  of  rendering 
Protestantism  unacceptable  to  the  nation  ;  that  the  means  to  be 
idopted,  if  success  were  desired,  should  be  altogether  different,  was 
evident  even  to  Spenser  : — **  In  planting  of  religion,  thus  much  is 
leedful  to  be  observed,  that  it  be  not  sought  forcibly  to  be  impressed 
nto  them  with  error  and  sharp  penalties,  as  now  is  the  manner,  but 
ather  delivered  and  intimated  with  mildness  and  gentleness,  so 
IS  it  may  not  be  hated  before  it  be  understood,  and  their  professors 
lespised  and  rejected.  And,  therefore,  it  is  expedient  that  some 
liscreet  ministers  of  their  own  countrymen  be  sent  over  amongst 
hem,  which  by  their  meek  persuasions  and  instructions,  as  also  by 
heir  sober  lives  and  conversations,  may  draw  them  first  to  under- 
itand  and  afterwards  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  their  salvation. 

♦  Spenser's  **  A  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland." 
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For,  if  that  the  ancient  godly  fathers  which  first  converted  tL'-n 
when  they  were  infidels  to  the  faith,  were  able  to  pall  iLes 
from  idolatry  and  paganism  to  the  true  belief  in  Chri*:.  a«  >:. 
Patrick  and  St.  Colorab,  how  much  more  easily  shall  smlly  icicLtri 
bring  them  to  the  good  understanding  of  that  which  tin  y  nlrriij 
professed?  Wherein  it  is  great  wonder  to  see  the  oJJs  wLici.  :^ 
between  the  zeal  of  Popish  priests  and  the  ministers  of  ihe  i:«*r-!; 
for  they  spare  not  to  come  out  of  Spain,  from  l{onie,  an!  :>  = 
Remes  by  long  toil  and  dangerous  travelling  hither,  iiLrre  li.' 
know  peril  of  death  awaiteth  them,  and  no  reward  or  richi  •*  :•  : 
be  found,  only  to  draw  the  people  unto  the  Chnrcli  of  Il>  r:.-: : 
whereas  some  of  our  idle  ministers,  having  a  way  for  crid;:  ni 
estimation  thereby  opened  unto  them,  and  having  tho  livii!;:^  tf  ::f 
country  opened  unto  them,  without  pains  and  without  pt-ril.  rj 
neither  for  the  same  nor  any  love  of  God,  nor  zeal  for  relijioE.  E:r 
for  all  the  good  they  may  do  by  winning  souls  to  God.  be  dnvz 
forth  of  their  warm  nests  to  look  out  into  God*8  harvest,  which  is 
even  ready  for  the  sickle,  and  all  the  fields  yellow  Ion;;  Aire-. 
Doubtless,  those  good  oM  godly  fathers  will  (I  fear  may^  riise  up  .i 
the  dav  of  iudj^mont  to  condemn."* 

In  all  struggles  between  an  established  Church  and  the  »!;*•:• 
donts,  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  Waldenses  or  Ilugurco'J, 
the  Knjjflish  Church  and  Puritans,  Covenanters  or  Cathohes,  the 
same  story  is  told  over  again  and  again.  Each  sect  thinks  tLi; 
devotion,  zeal,  and  saintly  endurance  belong  to  them  excluMTelj. 
or  at  least  pre-eminently,  and  cite  the  legends  of  their  martm  u 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  tlu'ir  creed,  forgetting  that  the  charm  dv^ 
not  lie  in  any  religious  dogma,  but  that  men  under  similar  circaia- 
stunc(^s  will  act  similarly  whether  for  good  or  evil,  and  that  it  vu 
upon  the  balance  of  physical  force  it  depended  which  sect  was  to 
ho.  branded  with  the  crime  of  persecution,  which  to  win  the  martvr'i 
crown. 

Although  bishops  were  occasionally  appointed  by  the  Pope  for 
Ireland,  no  attempt  was  made  to  keep  the  Irish  Sees  regularly  filieJ 
with  Catholic  prelates.  **  With  occasional  exceptions,  with  jait 
so   many  bishops   as  wore   absolutely  necessary  for  ecclesiastical 

•  Spenser's  **  A  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland.** 
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iscipline,  the  Boman  Gonrt  fell  back  upon  a  more  modest  system 
f  ecclesiastical  government.  An  occasional  visit  from  a  nuncio,  a 
ishop  here  and  there,  as  often  non-resident  as  resident,  an  arch- 
riest  and  a  vicar-general  in  this  or  that  diocese,  were  more  efficient 
istrnments  for  preserving  and  propagating  the  ancient  faith,  than 
full-blown  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  whose  cathedrals  were  occu- 
ied  by  nominees  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  against  whose  persons 
he  shafts  of  authority  fell  with  an  effect  which  priests  of  humble 
ank  and  pretentions  easily  escaped.*** 

To  realise  the  relation  of  the  Catholics  to  the  Government  of 
Elizabeth  from  the  year  1569  to  the  end  of  the  reign,  the  Papal 
$ull  issued  in  that  year  must  not  be  left  out  of  consideration.  It 
professed  not  merely  to  cut  her  off  from  the  Church,  but  to  deprive 
ler  of  her  Throne.  It  is  a  mistake  to  treat  this  as  a  trivial  act,  an 
mpotent  outburst  of  anger,  or  an  unwarrantable  excess  by  the  Pope 
if  his  jurisdiction.  On  the  contrary.  Bulls  of  deposition  had  been 
»ften  before  issued  by  Popes,  and  often  with  result ;  and  the  right 
»f  the  Pope  to  depose  an  heretic  had  been  solemnly  asserted  by  a 
^apal  Bull  in  1557.t  A  Bull  of  this  description  had  no  effect  per- 
lonally  against  the  heretic  to  be  deposed  :  it  could  only  work  out  its 
lesired  result  by  acting  upon  the  consciences  of  the  members  of  the 
Ilatholic  Church  themselves.  The  heretic  Sovereign  in  the  eyes  of 
ill  good  Catholics  was  placed  outside  the  law;  they  might  regard  him 
IS  the  Greeks  did  a  ''  tyrant ;"  neighbours  were  to  invade  him,  sub- 
ects  were  to  rebel  against  him  or  betray  him  ;  against  him  all  acts 
vere  lawful ;  and  the  souls  of  those  who  perished  in  the  struggle 
lad  the  benefit  of  special  indulgences.  To  this  Bull  may  be  traced 
he  subsequent  misfortunes  of  the  Catholics  in  England  and  Ire- 
and ;  by  it  they  were  involved  in  a  dilemma,  from  which  they  have 
lever  since,  in  popular  estimation  at  least,  escaped.  In  this  period 
>f  danger  the  Queen  might  fairly  ask  the  Catholics  whether  they 
vere  for  her  or  against  her  ;  if  loyal  subjects,  they  were  called  upon 

*  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  1.  [This  is  rather  too  strongly  put.  In 
nost  of  the  dioceses,  although  not  in  all,  there  is  a  regidar  Roman  Catholic 
luccession  from  the  death  or  deprivation  of  the  Marian  bishops  ;  but  in  some 
;ases,  at  least,  the  bishops  habitually  lived  on  the  Continent,  and  only  oooa- 
doually,  when  opportunity  oflfered,  came  to  Ireland.] 

t  The  Bull  "  De  ApostolatOs  Officio." 
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to  denounce  the  decree  of  the  Head  of  their  Church,  and  to  rerit 
in  arms  those  who  might  endeavour  to  restore  its  rights  and  r-:«- 
sessions  to  their  Church ;  or  if  loyal  to  their  Church,  or  nitc 
what  was  then  called  the  Catholic  party  in  Europe,  they,  ip$ofjr>', 
declared  themselves  rchels,  and  must  submit  to  the  coD8c<]ae::ce. 
The  question  by  which  the  loyal  were  to  be  distinguished  frcin  '1* 
disloyal  was  not  merely  a  question  of  theological  specalatioo,  Ir. 
one  of  fact — simply,  was  the  Queen  sovereign  of  her  realm.  Eici 
party  fully  understood  the  logical  consequences  of  cither  insT^r. 
It  was  in  vain  for  the  Catholics  to  reply  that  all  they  desired  wu 
to  be  left  undisturbed,  and  that  they  were  no  parties  to  plots  tr 
conspiracies,  that  they  wished  to  be  neutral  in  the  struggle.  Tie 
Government  might  fairly  answer,  **  In  this  struggle  none  can  suii 
neutral ;  whosoever  is  not  with  us  is  against  us.  Yoo  are  ceatnl 
now  ;  when  you  stand  alone  before  the  force  of  the  executive.  tj3 
are  loyal ;  but  would  you  remain  neutral  if  a  Spanish  or  Iiiliir 
force  had  landed  ?  would  not  vou  in  such  a  case  be  driven  bv  trcrr 
natural  sympathy,  by  every  religious  sanction,  to  join  our  eneniie*. 
If  not  actual  rebels,  you  are  rebels  in  posse.  To  anticipate  yozr 
disloyalty  we  must  deprive  you  of  all  means  of  doing  evil,  pusish 
your  ecclesiastics,  who  are  mere  emissaries  of  the  Pope  and  K.zz 
of  Spain,  and  if  you  will  not  be  loyal,  force  you  to  cunlinue 
neutral."  In  this  dilemma  the  Catholics  were  placed— ciiher  to 
yield  obedience  to  Casar  or  to  God,  or  to  suffer  the  lot  of  the  au^eli 
cast  out  of  heaven  and  repudiated  by  hell.  Catholics  there  were  of 
all  classes ;  some  few,  like  Sir  James  Fitzmaurice,  stood  bv  their 
Church  ;  the  mass  of  the  lords  of  the  Pale  stood  bv  the  Crown ; 
but  the  vast  majority  formed  no  clear  opinion  on  the  subject  nnul 
the  Karl  of  Desmond  drifted  into  rebellion.  From  that  cv^nt 
down  to  the  end  of  the  reign,  what  was  formerly  the  Celtic  or 
national  party  put  forward  more  iind  more  the  religious  side  of  their 
quarrel,  and  strove  to  connect  themselves  with  the  Catholic  paitv 
on  the  Continent.  And  in  the  same  manner  the  idea  was  growing 
in  the  mind  of  the  English  Government,  that  all  Papiata  wen 
rebels  in  posse,  and  must,  unless  they  came  over  to  the  Established 
Church,  he  treated  accord in<,'ly.  Meanwhile  there  was  a  large clui 
of  Catholics,  chietly  the  inhabitants  of  Knglish  towns,  who  were 
sincerely  Catholic,  and  yet  free  from  suspicion  of  rebellion. 
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IS  was  the  most  difficult  for  the  Goyernment  to  deal  with  con- 
entlj  ;  they  were  too  numeroas  to  get  rid  of,  and  it  was  dan- 
Dos  to  treat  them  as  rebels.  The  policy  necessarily  arising 
u  this  state  of  things  appears  in  a  letter  of  Lord  Monntjoy  in 
K) :  ''  Whereas,  it  has  pleased  year  Lordship  in  your  last 
er,  to  command  us  to  deal  moderately  in  the  great  matter  of 
gion,  I  had,  before  the  receipt  of  your  Lordship's  letters^  pre- 
ned  to  advise  such  as  deal  in  it  for  a  time,  to  hold  a  more  re- 
lined  hand  therein.  And  we  were  both  thinking  ourselves  what 
irse  to  take  in  the  revocation  of  what  was  already  done,  with 
st  encouragement  to  them  and  others ;  since  the  fear  that  this 
irse,  begun  in  Dublin,  would  fall  upon  the  rest,  was  apprehended 
over  the  kingdom  ;  so  that  I  think  your  Lordship's  direction 
3  to  great  purpose,  and  the  other  course  might  have  overthrown 
I  means  of  our  own  end  of  reformation  of  religion.  Not  that  I 
nk  too  great  preciseness  can  be  used  in  reforming  of  ourselves, 
i  abuses  of  our  clergy,  church  livings,  and  discipline ;  nor  that 
)  truth  of  the  Gospel  can,  with  too  great  vehemency  or  industry, 
set  forward  in  all  places,  and  by  ordinary  means,  most  proper 
to  itself,  that  was  first  set  forth  and  spread  in  weakness ;  nor 
it  I  think  any  corporal  prosecution  or  punishment  can  be  too 
ere  for  such  as  shall  be  found  seditious  instiiiments  of  foreign 
inward  practices  ;  nor  that  I  think  it  fit  that  any  principal  magis- 
tes  should  be  chosen  without  taking  the  oath  of  obedience,  nor 
erated  in  absenting  themselves  from  public  service  ;  but  that  we 
,y  be  advised  how  we  do  punish  in  their  bodies  or  goods  any  such 
ty  for  religion  as  do  profess  to  be  faithful  subjects  to  Her 
ijesty,  and  against  whom  the  contrary  cannot  be  proved."* 

For  the  enforcement  of  English  law  and  maintenance  of  order, 
)  means  adopted  by  the  Government  were  commissions  to  execute 
irtial  law,  and  the  establishment  of  the  provincial  presidents. 

a  specimen  of  the  former  class  of  instrument,  the  commission 
inted  to  Sir  Jaques  Wingfield  in  1560  may  be  cited.f  He  was 
lihorised  **  to  execute  martial  law  throughout  the  territory  called 
)  Byrne's  country,  and  the  Tole's  country,  the  marches  of  the 
mty  of  Dublin,  and  the  whole  bounds  and  limits  thereof^  as  well 

•  Mant,  p.  337.  t  Morrin,  Vol.  I.,  p.  445. 
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within  the  liberties  as  without,  with  power  and  anthoriiv  to  iriTr*. 
tipjate  by  all  ways  and  means  the  disorders  and  (»tTcnct.s  i:«:r.rr..:>'; 
within  these  territories,  by  naughty  and  idle  persons  :  and  :f  c:: 
trial  such  persons  should  be  found  to  be  lolons,  rebels.  ti;ir:i>-  -r 
notorious  ceil  doers,  tliat  he  should  proceed,  lU'cur-iinLT  to  tL-  .  r-^ 
of  martial  law,  to  judgment  and  punislinient  of  such  per-  ■:  v  : . 
death  or  otherwise,  as  the  nature  of  the  oilcni.-cs  shoul.l  rt;-.v 
Provided  that  the  commission  should  n(*t  operaiu  ai::iiri&:  ar  v  :*■:- 
son  havin<j  an  estate  of  inheritance  or  freehold  to  the  valiK-  of  il'  • 
or  who  was  of  good  name  or  fame  in  the  country  ;  witii  i'  *?• : 
treat  and  parle  with  all  enemies  that  sliould  ci»nie  within  :i.»  i »;.  :- 
to  repair  unto  the  Commissioner  for  cause  or  oci-asioii  ..f  :r.  a*  . 
and  give  them  saft*  conducts  in  comini;  an<l  returninj:.  an.i  t  > «:!  : 
such  good  order  anil  way  with  llieni  as  was  expressed  in  :Lc  .:• 
structions  sent  by  the  Lieutenant/'  'i'he  reasons  fur  i<-i-i;:.,-  :  .- 
commission  are  stated  to  have  been  :  **  Forasmuch  as  ih»»  u:.  4.  :. 
malicious,  and  disordered  nature  of  sumlry  persons,  l»eiLL'  vi  \..t 
and  base  condition,  nut  Imrinif  trhrrrim  tn  lin\  4inti  thfnr.r^  ,.* 

■ 

curc/ul  of'  thi'ir  ollrijinnct*  and  nh^'ditucr,  rci|nires  lii:it   Wf  ^1...., i 
cornet   and    rc|»n'<s   tlie    same    by  some    m«ire   siurdv    au-i    *:.ar: 
mejiiis  than  our  common  law,  an«l  considerin;;  our  martril  in'  ' 
be  necessary  for  the   reformaiion  of  such  nangiiiy  livt-rs  aL  i  ;-.c 
vagabonds  as  do  nut  ce:ise  to  disquiet  our  lieLje  people.' 

It  may  be  reniurked  th:tt  no  Irishman  living  iifi«r  the  n:Ar.rfr 
of  the  nation  could  come  wiiiiin  tlie  «'xcepiii»n  of  huvini;  eitLt:  ai 
estate  of  inheritance  or  freeljold,t  and  the  goodness  i.f  his  Dirj*.  cr 
fame  in  the  country  was  ;i  niuller  of  fact  to  be  decideil  bv  liic  c  ;l- 
missioner  ;  most  pi-./oahly  tlie  accusation  itself  w.juid  Lave  UrZ 
held  to  contradict  the  goodness  of  name  or  fame  of  the  accused. 

Tiie  device  of  appuintin;,'  l>residenls  in  the  various  provirc**. 
attrihul*  d  to  CusaeUe,  had  \tnv^  lain  in  embryo  in  the  various  v\al* 
sui^gested  for  the  government  of  the  ct»untry  ;  the  powerlcssnes*  i :' 
the  l)e[)Uty  in  tin*  alfair-J  of  the  renn>te  disiricts  was  patent,  Ani  :: 
was  d«^sired  to  estahli.^ii  snl>-de|.uties  wiiii  fail  adniinisirilive  »ti 
executive  power,  an. I  a  juiliciai  stall  in  Munstcr.  Cunnau^ht.  iii 
rister.  wiio  wi  i\'  to  re]»re>s  disorder  and  enforce  ihe  Kii-'Iisfa  1a». 

(•  s,.e  Nntr  v..  Ill  rn.l  ..t  lii.ij-t,  :■. .  -  s^-i-  N,..io  V..  at  end  cf  chijter  " 
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The  duties  of  such  an  officer  are  stated  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  iu 
his  opinion  as  to  the  way  in  which  Ulster  should  be  reduced,  and 
the  realm  governed  'after  Shane  O^Neill  shall  be  expulsed'  (1562). 
'  When  the  president  is  thus  placed,  he  must  use  great  diligence  in 
executing  of  justice,  and  see  that  every  breach  of  order  be  punished 
irith  fines  ;  he  must  also  many  times  lie  in  camp,  and  call  for  the 
jrish  captains  of  Ulster  to  attend  upon  him  with  their  risings  out, 
tod  so  go  from  place  to  place,  as  he  shall  see  cause  to  execute 
astice,  which  shall  breed  the  love  of  the  people  towards  him,  and 
ihall  keep  all  men  in  such  fear  of  him  as  they  will  not  be  easily 
Irawn  into  any  conspiracy  against  him.  For  the  more  security  he 
nasi  use  and  discharge  pledges  at  his  pleasure.  He  must  severely 
punish  all  offenders  in  capital  crime  within  Tyrone  ;  and  when  any 
person  having  possessions  shall  be  executed,  he  must  give  the  pos- 
session for  a  reicard  of  service  to  some  soldier,  reserving  a  rent  to 
the  Queen,  and  cause  the  country,  with  some  help  of  money  from 
the  Queen,  to  build  a  castle  upon  that  land  in  a  fit  place.  Thus 
the  Queen's  possessions  will  increase,  the  name  of  the  O'Neills  in 
short  time  decay,  and  English  inhabitants  step  up  in  their  places. 
For  the  defence  of  the  country,  he  must  cause  certain  castles  to  be 
builded  upon  the  principal  strengths  and  straights  of  the  country, 
and  bridges  upon  the  principal  rivers,  which  must  be  guarded  by 
his  own  constables.  He  must  go  twice  every  year  into  every  man's 
country  under  his  rule  to  see  justice  administered  to  such  as  either 
cannot  or  dare  not  come  to  him  to  complain.  His  ordinary  doings 
he  must  monthly  advertise  to  the  principal  governor;  and  if  any 
extraordinary  matters  of  importance  fell  out,  he  must  advertise  with 
expedition,  that  speedy  remedy  may  be  provided.  And  for  his 
better  assistance  it  is  convenient  that  the  force  of  the  county  of 
Lowth  should  be  at  his  discretion  and  order,  and  that  he  should 
have  authority  to  execute  martial  law.'** 

As  a  measure  clearly  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the 
presidents,  the  Act  of  11th  Elizabeth,  chap.  9,  was  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  all  Ireland  to  shire  land.  This  was  equivalent 
to  depriving  all  Irish  chiefs  who  had  entered  into  indentures  with 
the  Crown  of  the  benefits  to  which  they  were  expressly  or  tacitly 

♦  Carew  MSS.,  VoL  I.,  p.  333. 
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t'lititlecl  thcrcuiidor,  ami  abolisliing  the  Drclion  w  Iri>:.  ».*-a  :'. :    .  • 
out  the?  island. 

The  nature  of  tlio  ofTioc  and  powers  of  a  prcsi  1»'!:'  .it  t  •  .'-  ••  -. 
the  instructions  to  Sir  G.  Carew  as  president  of  Miri^'.-r.  :•:*•: 
in  the  Hihernia  Pacata,  p.  10.     The  president   was  ?.»-.    :.  •  •    -i 
by  a  provincial  chief  and  second  jasiirr  ut   the-   s:i!:»ry  r--:-     ■• 
of  X'lOO  and  lOU  marks  per  annum  (  ITjO   l*^*i.  -M.  .  ai  \  .1  i.*-.    ' 
the  Council  at  £'10  per  annum,  thirty  hor>e  and  t'Ati.ty  :"■.::  •:.  1 
petty  captain,  a  trumpeter  and  <(uidun.  also  a  sitlv  :i!.:-:i:-.4r:...  • 
carry  the  ni ace  before  liim,  and  to  arnst  stu-h  as  wtit    I't :'..•:.■' 
liavin^j  .1*10  annual  income  at  a  fee  of  10s.;  and  iniVri'T  \  '.r-  ••  ./. 
a  fee  of  Gs.  8d. ;  with  Os.  8d.  per  dii-m  travel  lini;  ixi.r.*-*      i..' 
president  was  to  have  char^'c  of  the  ^^iiol,  hear  all   iii.i:.:.»  r  •  ?  •  i.- 
plaints  within  any  part  of  the  province,  to  li«>]d    st-^-^i.  :,-  .  :* 
determiner,  and  ''atd  delivery,  to  execute  martial  hiw  wL'  u  t-  ■  . 
**  to  prosecute  and  oppress  uny  rebel  or  rebe!.-^  with  >■•... r  i  :*:.  :     .  '. 
fire,  and  for  the  doini;  of  the  same  to  lew  in  wariir.e   i:i.ii.:.»  r  .: . 
arrav,  and   with   the  same   to  march   such   and    si   u.ui.\   ■  :  :  - 
Queen's  subjects  as  to  his  discretion  shall  seem  eoi.vt  i..t :.:.     A:.. 
if  that  anv  castle,  inle,  or  house,  be  with  fi»rcc  kei»!  :iji:r,*:  :':.-:.. 
it  shall  be  Jawlul  for  the  said  Lord  President  anl  C-.tj:..-:!.  i:  '.•» 
of  them,  whereof  the  hc^rd  President  to  be  one.  l*«  brii..:  ii:  :•   .:  ' 
such  castl«\  pih'.  or  house  so  to  be  k«'pt   ai^aiii>l   ihim.  a:.y  .  :  ::• 
Queen's  Maji-sty's  ordn:in<'e  and  j^'reat  artillery,  rt-n'.aii.i:.^  •s:*:..: 
the  limits  of  the  cnmnils>inn  :  and  with  t!ie  same,  or  bv  s  -il*-  ••;-•.: 

m 

means  or  enirinr,  any  siudi  ea*<tle.  pile,  or  hnuse.  ti»  battr  r.  r;;.L'. 
and  ovi'rthrow,"  to  .summon  anv  ner>on  before  the  l\.u::eil  !.•  a:>"«-r 
any  complaints  N\l;:i:<«.rvi  r.  wirli  ]>uwer  to  ]>uni>h  ti.«.He  >»h  .  1: 
not  ai'piar  on  anv  Mit-h  summons,  to  trv  all  subordii.ate  « tT. -cr* 
for  a!le*_r«  1  miscon«liii-r.  \^^  t-r-'chiim  "  anNthim:  or  muttt-r  u-c'.::.: 
the  hi  ttir  i-r.br  <f  lltr  M:iii  stv's  subjects,  an^l  the  reire'iMij.f 
mal«  !'ae:«'r<  a^d  ♦li'^i-r-li-rs.  aiti  r  such  tein-r  and  form  as  thvv  '.Lv 
C\»u:u'ir  >h;iii  tiiii.k  e.i.vt-nient.  ai:d  to  punish  i.»lRndtrs  lliTi 
aci-orilir.Lr  ti'  tr.eir  •l:-.':\:ioi:.  t.i  eompouuil  fur  f^^If^■i:ure.  Aw.  iii 
to  i'« --^  V.:-A<  t'l  r  o:Vi  :.«'!■'«,"  aiA,  "  i\  sh-ill  be  hiufal  for  the  L:l 
Pri  >i.l. ::!    an  1   i'-':;:..-:].  nr  a:.v  ri.r.'c   «'i"  ti.i-m,  wiuTiof  the  Lri 

>i::«n;i:.:    -:>;  :.  I.  :;  a:,  i    iri -:::i;i  ti^-i:  of  an\  i:rea:   ulTcLce  ila:^ 
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arty  committed  against  the  Queen's  Majesty,  to  put  the  said  party 
>  suspected  to  tortures,  so  as  they  shall  think  convenient,  and  as 
le  cause  shall  require ;"  also  to  punish  jurors  for  acquitting  per- 
)n8  contrary  to  eyidence,  with  other  extensive  powers  to  enforce 
hnrch  discipline,  and  administer  justice  in  civil  cases. 

The  President's  Council  on  this  occasion  consisted  of  five  noble- 
len — Ormond,  Kildare,  Thomond,  Barry,  and  Audley;  two  bishops 
-Cork  and  Limerick  ;  the  Chief  and  Puisne  Justice,  the  Queen's 
ergeant,  Attorney  and  Solicitor- General,  and  six  gentlemen.  As 
large  proportion  of  these  could  not  attend,  and  the  remainder 
ere  under  the  control  of  the  President,  this  Council  formed  no 
leck  on  his  proceedings ;  and  the  Chief  Justice,  from  his  previous 
mduct,  was  only  too  eager  to  advise  violent  measures.  The  class 
r  ordinances  issued  by  the  Lord  Presidents  may  be  judged  of  by 
lose  proclaimed  in  Limerick,  by  Sir  John  Perrot,  in  1569.  These 
re,  to  a  great  extent,  a  compilation  of  the  most  stringent  statutes 
reviously  enacted  against  the  natives — e.g.,  all  thieves,  &c.,  put- 
ng  themselves  to  comericke  for  safeguard  of  their  lives,  to  any 
►rd,  gent.,  or  other  subject,  and  any  person  granting  safe-conduct 
Y  the  name  of  comericke,  to  be  adjudged  traitors ;  all  persons  cess- 
ig  and  taking  meat  and  drink,  save  by  authority  of  the  Queen, 
>eputy,  or  President,  to  be  taken  as  traitors ;  the  taking  the  title  ■ 
r  Chief  of  any  country  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  £100 ;  sons  of 
usbandmen  and  ploughmen  to  follow  their  fathers*  occupation ; 
lat  it  should  be  lawful  for  every  good  subject  to  take  and  kill 
Dtorious  thieves  found  robbing,  spoiling,  or  breaking  of  houses^ 
y  day  or  night ;  for  each  person  so  killed,  rewards  to  be  paid  after 
certain  rate ;  bards,  rhymers,  and  idle  men  and  women  making 
lymes,  bringing  messages,  and  players  of  cards,  to  be  punished  ; 
irehon  law  to  be  of  no  force,  and  all  persons  acting  as  Brehons 
)  be  punished  by  twelve  months'  imprisonment,  and  forfeiture  of 
[1  their  goods  ;  the  use  of  the  L-ish  dress  to  be  punished  ;  receiv- 
ig  an  erick  to  be  punished  with  death,  &c. 

Beside  the  Lord  President,  every  local  authority,  whether 
Inglish  lord,  Irish  chief,  or  corporate  town,  was  dwarfed ;  invested 
ith  the  power  of  an  Eastern  pasha,  not  checked  by  public  opinion, 
ot  restrained  by  any  traditional  principles  of  government,  urged 
Q  by  the  central  Government  to  carry  the  business  through,  the 
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Lord  President,  with  a  wholly  insnflicieiit  forco  lo  n:;i::/.  •..:.   -..• 
attempted  to  cow  bis  province  into  quift,  by  tbe  tx»roi*-  • :  :..  •*.. 
law  and  isolated  acts  of  violence.     Tbe  bisturv  of  e:ich  rri*.':-  •  • 
merely  a  monotonous  recital  of  petty  battles,  sii'£r*-j=.  ai.d  •x*.  /   •* 
by  wbich  not  a  step  was  gained  toward  tbe  seltb  in^nt  ui:  i  •  ^    .,- 
tion  of  tbe  country;  all  local  authorities  which  nji;.'h:  Lnvt  i.-  -v  . 
and  who  would  have  been  interested  in  assistiiii:.  in   L'-td  ;:  •••':.• 
mcnt,  were   ignored    and   destroyed,   and    tbi-    \\L«d*     t-t"  -'    ■ 
insulted  and  exasperated  to  the  utmost.     Tliirt\  y«  urs   •:  ::•«. 
dcntial  government  did   not  establish  order  in   ^Iun^!t^.  .r.i  ^* 
George  Carew  had  to  employ  vwn  larger  forots  than  Sir  J.  I'-rr.' 

The  extension  of  English  law  would  be  faeilitatt  1  1;.  Kr  .•.-•- 
colonisation;  and,  consequently,  the  Government  li^:<:ui  r»a"..> 
to  the  proposals  of  those  who,  at  their  own  cxpii.^i-.  .!.*.:•.  ; 
establish  English  settlements  in  the  ishmd.  Fi»r  tb»i>,*  u»...  v.  .  : 
undertake  projects  so  expensive,  and  entailing  .luii^rir  :i:. ;  :  - 
which  could  not  be  anticipated,  lloyal  grants  c»f  \\\>U'  » ?.t.i:i*  »  :• 
ready,  without  any  refcrenre  to  the  title  or  occupancy  k'I  :..• 
habitants. 

In  1572  a  scheme  was  formed  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith  f ■  r  t-:..- 
lishing  an  English  and  Protectant  colony  in  the  Ard^.  a  i:>:r.  •.  • 
the  county  of  Down,  under  tbe  conduct  of  his  natural  si-i:.  1  i.  :-i" 
Smith,  assisted  bv  a  Mr.  Chatterton  :  but  this  aiunii!  'al  .1" 
miscarried.  In  irnS  tbe  Earl  of  Essex,  ilissatistiid  with  i.i*  :- <- 
tion  at  the  English  Court,  conceived  the  design  of  i-^tat  1>;..:: 
himself  in  the  County  of  Antrim,  and  etVecting  a  permaner.i  Kiij'..-- 
settlement  there.  ile  proposed  to  expel  the  Scotch  I*!*-!!  r 
established  on  the  north-east  coast,  and  to  make  t:rau:s  ..:::.* 
part  of  the  country  to  Englisb,  h-aving  the  rest  in  the  L*:.  >  : 
Irish  rent-paying  tenants.  In  thv  spring  of  that  yt  ar  he  n.a:.  i 
formal  ofler  of  his  service  to  the  C^hieun  ;  and  on  the  ^th  of  .i:.; 
nn  agreement  was  drawn  up.  by  which  the  l^Ueen  grantt  d  t.»  !-• 
Earl  the  district  of  C'l:indrboy.  in  cunsitler.ition  of  his  surri'j  it.r.:: 
certain  ju-iqxrty  wliieh  be  claimed  as  against  the  Cruwn.  IL-  wi* 
to  set  out  bitnre  Micb;iehnas  witli  2U0  horse  an*!  41H.I  A't*:,  wL.:i 
force  he  was  to  maintain  at  bis  own  cii>t  for  two  years,  the  y-'xi 
keeping  on  toot,  an  iqiial  nuni]»er  :  after  two  years  be  was  to  c:a:i* 
tain   the   same   numbiras  tin-   i^u^*-" — n^t    to   exctt-d   0(K).    AJ 
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fortifications  were  to  be  borne  by  the  contracting  parties  equally. 
Xhe  Earl  was  to  have  timber  from  Eillalto  Wood,  to  pay  no  customs 
on  his  imports^  and  to  have  free  transport  of  arms,  money,  and  all 
aeeessaries,  for  seven  years.  The  money  for  the  expedition  was 
adyanced  by  the  Queen  herself,  upon  a  mortgage  of  the  Earl's 

estate. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1573,  Essex  wrote  to  Burleigh  describing 
his  last  interview  with  the  Queen : — "  Upon  the  taking  of  my 
leave,  she  told  me  that  she  had  two  special  things  to  advise  me 
on  :  the  one  was  that  I  should  have  consideration  of  the  Irish 
tiiere,  which  she  thought  had  become  her  disobedient  subjects 
rather  because  she  had  not  defended  them  from  the  force  of  the 
Soots  than  for  any  other  cause.  Her  Majesty's  opinion  was^  that 
upon  my  coming  they  would  yield  themselves  good  subjects,  and 
^erefore  wished  them  to  be  well  used.  To  this  I  answered,  that 
I  determined  to  deal  with  them  as  I  found  best  for  her  service 
when  I  came  there,  and  for  the  present  I  could  not  say  what  is 
best  to  be  done ;  but  Her  Majesty  should  be  sure  that  I  should 
not  imbrue  my  hands  with  more  blood  than  the  necessity  of  the 
ease  requireth.  The  other  special  matter  was,  that  I  would  not 
seek  too  hastely  to  bring  the  people  who  have  been  trained  up  in 
another  religion  from  that  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up  in* 
To  this  I  answered  that,  for  the  present,  I  thought  it  was  best  to 
learn  them  to  know  their  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty,  and  to  yield 
her  their  due  obedience,  and  after  they  had  learned  that  they  would 
be  easily  brought  to  be  of  good  religion."*  From  this  letter  it  is 
clear  that  the  Queen  had  no  grounds  of  complaint  against  the 
natives  of  Glandeboy ;  that  no  cause  existed  which  could  justify 
the  forfeiture  and  re-grant  of  their  lands,  and  that  both  the  Queen 
and  Essex  realised  the  fact  that  the  settlement  could  not  be  accom- 
plished except  by  force  and  the  shedding  of  a  certain  amount  of 
blood. 

In  August,  1573,  Essex  landed  in  Antrim,  and  his  dealings 
with  the  native  chiefs  seem  almost  a  counterpart  of  those  of  the 
Spaniards  with  the  Mexican  caciques. 

♦  The  letters  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  are  printed  in  **  The  Lives  of  the 
Earls  of  Essex,"  and  moat  of  them  are  abstracted  in  the  Carew  MSS., 
Vols.  I.  and  XL 
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On  the  10th  of  Scptemher  he  writes — '*  ^ir  Brian  M  I  .i 
Rent  mcsscnpfers  unto  me  with  a  letter,  tltvhirinu  ti.  i:  :.. 
had  never  seen  me,  vet  he  had  heard  not  onlv  ..|*  th*-  :  :  c  '.  •: 
which  I  had  arrived,  hut  also  of  sueh  as  shuul«i  i-.-n.c  irr-r.  -: ; 
tlierefore  dcsinnl  to  know  with  what  eonditioris  I  unu'.-i  r"-.«  ..  . 
if  lie  would  return  to  Her  ^laJLStv's  strvice.  I  an -Air'  i  \.i\  I 
came  not  to  indent  or  condition  with  anv  :  but  if  h*-  .i:  i  -.:.•  : 
suhniit  himself  to  Her  Majestv's  niercv,  hr  miL'h:  \v  :•.-  :'.:•:  * 
whom  I  would  extend  Ht-r  Majestv's  elemcncv.  and  tLu:  I  *  .  : 
measure  it  accordinjjf  to  the  order  of  his  cominL:  in  :  \\ ":.<.:■..• : 
the  next  day  he  desired  to  speak  wiih  Captain  Pit-ive.  wl.  >  :-  i: 
licensed  to  go  unto  him,  the  same  ni^dit  Sir  lirian  c.in."  :::  -.i- 
Mr.  Pierse,  and  in  the  most  public  part  of  the  hou>e  d.  i  :.  :  « 
knees  make  submission,  alleging;  little  fur  himself,  but  son-v  •::.%  :  :■ 
ness  towards  Mr.  Smith;  but  tlic  sum  of  his  speech  uas  t  •  I--.*: 
that  his  former  otTeiices  mi«,'ht  not  bo  imputed  to  bin*,  tu:  \:s. 
his  services  thereafter  mi^^'ht  recompense  bis  faults  pa*-.- 1  ;  •.-.>• . 
when  I  had  somewhat  a'';^n-avatcd,  to  make  Her  M-in. -!•.*-  r..:  ' 
the  greater,  to(»k  him  my  hand,  as  a  si^^n  of  his  re^ii:  r:  .-.^  :..  Mr 
Majestv's  service,  witli  promiM?  to  commend  anv  <U'>cr:  of  :..-  ..  r- 
after.  Since  which  time  1  sent  as  far  as  the  Kowto  to  ir::  j  :  • 
create  down  into  the  plain,  j^iiarding  them  with  the  tVw  L  r-  I 
had  tliere,  till  ihey  wrre  out  of  all  daiijrer :  ubt-re  now  ::.e.  c.."*..c 
remain  as  the  only  pbdire  I  seek  for  of  him." 

A  vrry  few  days  suiliced,  as  in  all  such  cases,  to  s:..m"  ::...:  •:  • 
force  of  the  invaders  was  not  so  formidable  as  on  l;r>!  *  .•..:  : 
appeared.  Sir  llrian,  who  could  not  have  U-en  niTu-h  r»  :.■.'..  ..•  : 
by  the  tnatnit^nt  he  bad  nceived,  was  in  Comnmnic:il;.in  u;;;.  •.:- 
Scots  and  The  O'Neill  ^TurluUL'ii  LuineaclO.  ^\ho  .-ill  were  t  j  :j  > 
alarnnd  for  the  security  ot"  tluir  estates.  The  cattle  uiiich  l.^-^.i 
thoui^bt  be  bad  so  adroitly  captured  were  driven  olT,  and  h  •?::..:>.? 
rapidly  ensued. 

Knun  this  time,  until  bis  death.  Kssex  was  enLraui-d  in  c.  r.*tA:.: 
ho^tilities,  must  barassini:  to  the  Kn^'lish  tn.'Oi^s  f!i«»H*iJ,  ini 
fruilli'>s  III"  any  solid  n  -ults,  in  the  course  oi  which  the  K::;:.:*- 
sttldirrv.  and  t-vrii  1\>S('\  hini-^rlt" — who  in  the  Kni^Ii^ii  idiH^c  vt  L.4 
lite  :n']»«':irs  a-^  a  Cin'i'-tian  and  i:»i:tbnian — were  -ruilM  i'ft\trir:e 
atrocitie-.  an-l  slujipuvl  short  at  no  amount  of  dcvaslatiuu  Aiii 
slauLrliter. 
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The  war  gradually  extended  all  over  Ulster,  and  Essex  secured 
16  co-operation  of  various  tribes  hostile  to  The  O'Neill ;  some  few 
ctracts  from  the  Earl's  letters  may  give  an  idea  of  the  mode  in 
hich  hostilities  were  carried  on.     On  the  8th  October,  1S74,  de- 
jribing  his  abortive  invasion  of  the  land  of  O'Neill,  he  writes — 
So  I  left,  and  on  my  way  homeward  I  gave  orders  to  burn  as 
mch  corn  as  could  be,  which  I  assure  your  L  L  was  exceedingly 
mch,  not  less  by  estimation  than  to  the  value  of  £5000 ;  for  so  I 
rdered  my  marching  that  I  might  most  annoy  him  by  spoil  of  the 
3untry,  where  was  most  plenty  of  corn,  both  going  and  coming." 
[is  English  settlers  having  mostly  returned  to  England  in  despair, 
e  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  establish  Irish  tenants  in  Clan- 
eboy,  and  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1575,  writes  in  a  letter  to  the 
(ueen — **  In  my  return  from  Clandeboy,  having  left  all  the  country 
esolate  and  without  people,  I  offered  Brian  Erlagh  to  be  farmer  of 
bat  country.     His  answer  was  that  his  people  were  few,  his  cattle 
3SS,  and  with  striving  to  defend  it  from  me,  his  husbandmen  were 
tarved  dead,  or  run   out  of  the  country.     And  considering  your 
iajesty  had  given  it  unto  me,  he  would  not  strive  any  longer  with 
cie,  but  bade  me  take  it  and  use  it  at  my  pleasure,  and  desired  me 
o  keep  my  promise  with  him  in  the  rest  according  to  his  articles. 
ini  at  this  time  there  is  neither  he  nor  any  man  in  Clandeboy 
laimeth  property  in  anything,  whereby  your  Majesty  may  see  what 
he  people  are  when  roughly  handled." 

It  is  not  needful  to  cite  the  Earl's  account  of  the  various  killings 
eported  by  him,  nor  to  mention  the  treacherous  seizure  of  the 
)*Neill8  at  Belfast.  The  capture  of  the  island  of  Raghlin  has 
hrown  into  the  shade  all  the  other  atrocities  of  these  campaigns. 
)n  the  2nd  of  November,  1573,  Essex  had  received  from  the  Privy 
Council  special  instructions  for  dealing  with  Sorleboy,  the  Chief  of 
he  Scotch  islesmen,  who  had  made  overtures  to  the  Government 
or  a  grant  of  the  portion  of  Antrim,  which  he  claimed  by 
nheritance  from  the  Missets,  with  the  usual  offer  to  serve  Her 
Majesty  against  all  others.  The  Council,  being  uncertain  what  to 
lo  with  him,  wrote  to  Essex  :  **  If  it  be  thought  the  less  ill  to 
•etain  him  than  to  bound  him  to  a  place  certain  and  a  number  cer- 
tain, to  make  him  a  denizen  and  assign  him  a  service  in  lieu  of 
rent,  as  captain  of  Her  Majest^'d  kerne  which,  he  being  a  mer- 
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cenary  man  nnd  a  Bolilier,  will  easilf  eoDt(>Qt  aoUi  him  beivl 
and  Ian  shall  keep  biro  ivithin  bounds,  and  a  sUoDgcr  (an*  ll 
hie  own  ehall  f?vcr  master  him  ;  and  as  I  am  infonned  thm  » 
within  his  circuit  imy  commudiuaH  landing  place,  yon  naj  ak 
the  matter  ua  you  think  f^ood.  wliidi  thoagh  it  throsten  pedl,  ii 
ooutinnal  eje  being  had  upon  him,  time  tuajdiaami  bim,  amdm 
him  a  plague  in  the  mean  »ea»(m  In  Ihr  obttimiU  IruA"    Vi 
this  it  Becms  EBse:i  had  open  iniitnicliiHis  as  to  diMUiitg  mitk ' 
Scotch.     In  June  or  Jaly,  1275,  Eiiitex,  bcTing  eotiM  to  tatati 
O'Neill,  attacked  the  Kcotii,  who,  after  some  skinnitUnfr  |M  m 
the  Baun,  on  which  occasion  the  Knglitih  had  "  llie  IdlUiig  tiU 
swimming  in  the  river  over  to  Tyrone's  side,  both  bacMBM 
footmen."     After  this,  from  the  Karl's  letter  of  the  SSai  oti 
uppeuTH  that  Sorleboy  daily  sent  for  peace,  and  fa]  be  I 
enjoy  the  land,  which  he  tuiid  bad  onoe  been  gruitsd  tioto  bia 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  *  time  of  goTeramcml ;  bat  bsving  oo  a 
mission  to  deal  with  him,  the  £ari  forlwro  to  bavo  anytbiag  !• 
in  the  matter.     Tbo  rdbellioue  Irtslt,  It  wa«  tbua  hoped,  bad  e 
to  nn  arrangement  with  tbo  GoVGmmc&t,  and  no  fattin  daap*  i 
to  bo  apprehended  from  tbcm ;  tlu>  timo  bad  ccniM  ttm  cttiki^ 
blow  aguinat  the  ScoIk,  who,  tboagh  now  MtittoQa  to  mbout,  1 
BO  long  dehod  tbo  IriKb  Exevntiru.     The  island  of  Rtgtilin.  la  ^ 
north  uf  Antrim,  and  diflicult  of  acown,  had  long  benta  ■ 
of  tbo  Scots,  and  was  fortilicil  sufficiently  to  oflTar  • 
Pending  the  oflfer  uf  Sorteboy  to  snbmit,  on  the  Torjr  dsj  • 
Bssez  rc|)orte  to  the  Qneen  hia  proposals,  RaftbHo  ma  • 
an  expedition  acot  by  the  Earl  from  Carrieltfln^ffaa.     Afiw  I 
abarp  fighting,  the  Scots  were   driven  into  their  (brt,  wfaU  1 
English  designed  to  storm  the  next  morning. 

What  ensued  is  thna  described  by  Eaoox : — "  Tbe  « 
their  chioftain,  and  tbe  continnal  hurt  tbat  mvt  Axato  thiw. 
abated  their  pride,  as  before  day  they  called  for  a  pari*.  i 
Captain  Norreys,  wisely  considering  the  danger  tbat  migU 
upon  bis  compiiny,  and  willing  to  avoid  tbo  killing  of  tb»  idIi 
which  in  aucb  cases  doth  oftuD  happen,  althongb  ba  M«  lb* 
Ukely  enough  to  be  tftken,  with  some  Ion  of  dmo,  wm  —M 
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epi  the  parle^  and  hear  their  oflfers,  so  as  the  Constable  would 
ae  himself  in  person  out  unto  him  without  delay,  to  make  his 
nands ;  and  yet  not  agreeing  that  he  should  safely  return  to  the 
itle,  but  only  upon  his  word  to  stand  to  his  hap ;  upon  which  he 
ne  out,  and  made  large  requests,  as  their  lives,  their  goods,  and 
be  put  into  Scotland,  which  request  Captain  Norreys  refused, 
ering  them  as  slenderly  as  they  did  largely  require — viz.,  to  the 
resaid  Constable  his  life,  and  his  wife's  and  his  child's,  the  place 
1  goods  to  be  delivered  at  Captain  Norreys'  disposition ;  the 
)tain  to  be  a  prisoner  one  month ;  the  lives  of  all  within  to  stand 
on  the  courtesy  of  the  soldiers.  The  Constable,  knowing  his 
ate  and  safety  to  be  very  doubtful,  accepted  the  composition,  and 
ne  out  with  all  his  company.  The  soldiers,  being  moved  and 
ich  stirred  with  the  loss  of  their  fellows  that  were  slain,  and  de- 
ous  of  revenge,  made  request,  or  rather  pressed  to  have  the 
ling  of  them  ;  which  they  did,  all  saving  the  persons  to  whom 
i  was  promised,  and  a  pledge  which  was  prisoner  in  the  castle 
s  also  saved.  There  were  slain,  which  came  out  of  the  castle  of 
sorts,  200 ;  and  presently  news  is  brought  to  me,  out  of  Tyrone, 
it  they  be  occupied  still  in  killing,  and  have  slain,  that  they  have 
nd  hidden  in  caves  and  in  cli£fs  of  the  sea,  to  the  number  of  800 
400  more.  The  taking  of  this  island  upon  the  neck  of  the  late 
vice  done  upon  the  Scots,  doth  no  doubt  put  him  to  his  wit's 
d." 

The  Earl,  far  from  being  indignant  at  this  butchery,  thought 
)  conduct  of  the  soldiers  highly  commendable :  of  them  he  writes 
"Neither  travail,  misery,  nor  adventure  of  life,  nor  any  pain 
it  can  reasonably  be  laid  on  them,  for  your  Majesty's  service,  is 
them  refused ;  but  with  willing  minds,  as  any  man  can  do,  they 
nk  themselves  happy  that  they  may  have  any  occasion  o£fer  them, 
it  is  to  do  your  Highness  acceptable  service,  and  as  I  had  sundry 
>ofs  of  them,  and  lately  in  the  service  done  against  the  Scots  in 
)  fastness,  and  this  now  done  in  the  Raghlins,  so  do  I  find  them 
I  willing  to  follow  it,  until  they  shall  have  ended  what  your 
yesty  intendeth  to  have  done.^'* 

*  The  massacre  of  the  Scots  at  Baghlin  Island  has  lately  been  a  subject 
considerable  controversy,  throughout  which  it  has  been  assumed  to  have 
n  an  exceptional  occurrence  ;  it  was,  however,  the  ordinary  mode  of 
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It  were  foreif^n  to  the  purpose  of  this  ch:u>ti»r  tt.»  tittuil  •.:.•  •  i. 
fjiihire  of  the  colony;  how  Essex  was  phimhrfl  t-y  i.>  ::.. •  :-  * 
creditor,  the  (iuceii ;  how  he  was  bftruyeil  aij«l  al«.ii.. ;■•:.»  i  '  *.- 
Irish  Executive  ;  how  at  hist  he  died  of  a  hrukea  iicift.  ::-  I'.  . :. 
on  the  22nd  of  September,  li'STt).* 

The  first  phmtation  in  Ulster  had  wholly  fuik-d — <o  u::'.:.;  i* 
to  discouraj^e  any  attempt  at  its  repetition. 

While  Lord  Essex  was  striving  to  win  from  tlu*  ii:itiv»-  !:.•!  .: 
estate  bv  his  sword,  a  scjircrlv  Irss  distinjiuished  aiv.-:.:::-:  a' 
tempted  by  le^^al  process,  and  the  revival  of  antiqtiu:*  .1  .'li.::--.* 
oust  from  their  estates  both  natives  and  En«:lish  Mir^v!^.  ii:' 
acquire  possession  of  part  of  Leinster,  and  nineii  cif  M •;!..*:»  r  :  -'.. 
as  often  happens,  the  litigant  caused  more  ill-will  an  1  'ii-s...- :• :  •..i: 
the  mere  militarv  adventurer.     The  death  of  relatn-n.^  \\i ,.: ,:.  :.:.* 

actini;  under  similar  circumstaiKvs.  f.*i.^  in  the  case  «»f  tJu*  caj  ''ir*.     :  I  .*»  " 
li^Iand,  off  the  c«)ast  of  Kerry,  by  Ca|itaiii  .lolni  Host«Kk.  v  i»    1»V>J        7  - 
enoniv.  amazed,  renilerod  theniselvts.  ami  i»ri*si'ntlv  al!   thf   u.-ir*  •..  : 
came  forili,  and  dcliv».Tcd  him  ]nis>t's>ion  of  the  fort,  wh;  *h   w..*   -k  :    . 
cxceedin'4  ;jjreat  stn-n-^tli.     In  t]i«'  islan«l  wlTo  taken.. "itlo  tui'.-  h  . .  ■*«       :  •   ■ 
rebels  ftnir  wne  kiHi'il,  two  Imri,  whi».  \\ith  all  the  ro^^t,  w»  re  J-r   -.^   *  . 
the  camp,  ami   after  exeiMiied.'*-"I*acat.i    HilM-rni.L,   p.    o«i4.     «•>   ...-:,   • 
aeeount  woiiM   make  ih'*   ma>.".aere  as  '^nat   as  th.it  nf   Ui^li*.:!.  .   •     : 
respect  he  is  nion*  faviiural«lc  t«»  tlii-  Kii'^li>Ii,  tn-atin-^  tlie  .^rf.iLr  a-  ^  **  *"- 
withi'Ut  ipiartiM",  ni»t  as  a  ihliheni»e  ma^saere  •►f  un.4rni«%l  j»r:-i  iit-r!"      "  • '^* 
tello  thruto.  temj»lo  et  tt-ctiN  inci-n^is.  tarn  j>r.i".iileiri  •-•  arm:-*  c\i'.  *-  •   -i- 
ca'teros  senes,  inl'aiiifs,  ii  f.rmin;n  in  unum  eM.i«'ti«s  L.'i.in-iil'ti'^  t    :.:  ■-  .  ' 
gladionnn  iciil>»i-»  a-l  c.ipulum  iiiJixis  trajiciunt  ;  al;i  piier'.;-.-*  i.i-:.*  t:*..* 
f(»sRns,  tremeiiii's  aTipii'  ji.i!p!:.inii"*.  ^.'n-iiM  ti^tent.mt.     Oiiiut*  'ic:  :  ,".••     .*  "• 
viiKt'is  ]«i'r  iir.irnpt"S  at-jU'-  a'.iii:>''im"H  >C'"''nI"»s  in  mare  :r»       .*•  •  ..  " 
fjhihnlis  et  Ia:-i«lil»ii-j  ni.rih  nr«-'.    Ita  t  \i:h->Ij.-i  circit.T  \:k:c. .  i|t:.  rt::..  :..  4    r  •  -•» 
]>atris  nni  Dermysii  i.h.i  rati  erant.  perierunr."*-  iLiS.  vii.,  i\i':  \:         M     ' 
<»f  this  is  nnTe  rln-r-'nc.  hut  u'SnIlivan  mu'«t  l»ave  i»M^'n  wt  II  »icij\;.i::.!    .  ».": 
tlie  tra«liii"iis  I'f  lii>  i.imily  ;  hi>  narratJVi-,  at   ha".:,  pri-ves  that  "thir*'   -: 
the  actual  u'arri<'»n,  \\«'nun  anil  ihiMn  n,  Jm  ii^he«i  "n  th..**  • 'Cva."*:' •:».     If  **.  ^* 
who  Were  m.i>sa'jre.l  at  liiu!i!i:i  wiTe  n-»t  Irish,  .i*  h  a.-»!  tiiev  wcr-.'  :r'.V.i.-i  i* 
such. 

*  Iri-h  writi-r-i  natnrallv  mi-n  i-n-*  iif  tlie  Earl  ••!  K*'«o\.  Hv  riTi*'.-*- 
tlie  naf  !\("- «•!  I  Nti-r  a- l.i-' i  :i'i  ]::p.iaii! -^  tisd  tlie  lia!:%es  .  f  .%!,.tr.A.i* 
our  ontriiip.'i  nji -■  »i'  lih*  .M.i"!:t>.  }[*•  was  a  j  ur»*-n.:n';e'i.  ^hiV^r  -•• 
('hrj>:i.in  .t-!;:!!  iii.iii.  af'i-!  i!i.  :.i-!.;..ii  .-i  hi-*  »l.i\ .  '!!♦:»'  k:!*..?;,:  -  :»  thv  V*^' 
aiiii  thi-  iii.i-^-ai  !•■  '  t'   l^. .'..':  li  •':.•!   i:<  :   in*  l.i  .ivv  on  liis  h*iul.     Ill*  dcAlI":  *M 

ft 

as  rrm.iikali'.e  auil  n-hie  as  that  .-t  >.r  I'hihp  SiJ.ne\. 
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ay  be  forgiven ;  bat  the  consequences  of  an  unjust  lawsuit  are 
5ver  forgotten. 

Sir  Peter  Carew,  though  of  good  birth,  was  early  reduced,  by 
le  harshness  and  neglect  of  his  father,  to  extreme  indigence  ;  he 
as  found  by  a  relative  holding  horses  in  Paris,  and  was  brought 
p  and  educated  as  an  act  of  charity.  His  whole  life  henceforward 
as  a  series  of  adventures.  As  a  page  of  the  Marquis  of  Salewe 
^aluces  ?),  he  saw  the  Battle  of  Pavia  ;  upon  which  occasion,  the 
[arquis  having  been  killed,  Carew  passed  over  into  the  Imperial 
imp,  and  became  page  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and,  after  his 
eath,  to  the  Princess  Dowager,  with  recommendations  from  whom 
e  returned  to  the  Court  of  Henry  Yin.  He  seems  at  once  to 
ave  got  into  favour  at  Court,  and,  being  found  useful  from  his 
nowledge  of  Continental  languages,  was  appointed  one  of  the 
entlemen  of  the  bedchamber.  Although  in  favour,  and  employed 
n  various  occasions  by  the  King,  Carew  was  too  restless  to  remain 
1  England  ;  and  having  obtained  letters  of  recommendation  from 
be  King,  he  started  for  the  Continent,  where  he  visited  not  only 
'ranee  and  Italy,  but  also  the  Court  of  the  Sultan,  and  assisted  in 
be  wars  of  Hungary.  On  his  return  to  London,  he  was  received 
dth  greater  favour  than  before,  and  was  employed  during  the  rest 
f  Henry's  reign  both  in  military  and  civil  affairs.  In  the  reign  of 
Idward  VI.  he  was  active  in  putting  down  the  Western  insurgents, 
nd  upon  the  accession  of  Mary,,  had  to  retire  to  the  Continent, 
le  was  treacherously  captured  at  Antwerp,  and  brought  over  to 
jondon  ;  but  he  contrived  to  clear  himself  of  the  charges  against 
lim,  and  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  Queen.  Under  Elizabeth  he 
etained  his  position;  and  upon  the  trial  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
ras  High  Constable  of  the  Tower.  Either  dissatisfied  with  or  tired 
f  Court,  he  retired  to  Devonshire,,  and  having  nothing  to  do,-  un- 
3rtunately  for  himself  and  many  others,  began  to  inquire  as  to  the 
ruth  of  certain  family  traditions  as  to  estates  in  Ireland  previously 
njoyed  by  his  ancestors.  The  world  was  then  full  of  adventurers, 
nd  every  man  of  energy  hoped  to  win  for  himself  estates  or  wealth 
•n  one  or  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  It  occurred  to  Sir  Peter  that 
ometbing  might  be  made  of  these  Irish  claims.  What  he  there- 
ipon  did  his  biographer  describes  :—**  And  being  now  at  such 
eisure,  he  bethought  himself  of  such  lands  as  he  was  persuaded 
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he  should  have  by  inheritanco  within  the  realm  of  Irelanl:  m; 
althougli  ho  had  suudry  writiiij:f8  of  evidence  for  the  same,  vc:  ii-.j 
being  old,  and  he  unlearned,  he  could  neither  read  them  Licw/. 
nor  was  acquainted  with  any  one  who  could  and  would  sa!!:->-:.:-7 
instruct  him.  And  having  continual  speech  thereof  with  his  incLit 
and  acquaintances,  bemoaning,  as  it  were,  the  want  of  some  ti>:r. 
and  skilful  man  to  instruct  him,  it  was  at  leni^h  advorti<>i  Ij  L.=: 
that  the  writer  hereof  [of  the  biography',  being  to  him  iLcn  -i- 
acquainted,  was  a  man  greatly  given  to  seek  and  search  old  r>.-c-r:.-. 
and  ancient  writings,  of  any  in  the  city  of  Exeter  to  do  Lim  rl-.i- 
sure  in  that  behalf.  Sir  Peter,  being  very  earnest  and  de?i.-.u»  u 
have  his  humour  to  be  satisfied,  sceketh  means  of  aC'2aa:L'^i>: 
with  him  ;  and,  having  obtained  the  same,  he  did  furthwiih  •i.v 
and  impart  unto  him  two  or  three  old  writings  of  evidences  cii- 
cerning  the  said  lands,  and  of  which  one  was  very  old,  and  L^ 
been  trodden  under  the  feet,  and  by  that  means  the  letters  vLfc 
almost  worn  out ;  nevertheless,  this  man  did  read  them,  and  detrLre 
the  elfect  of  them  unto  him,  which  he  did  like  so  well  th:&t  tLc:i  lc 
committed  unto  him  the  view  and  search  of  all  his  evidcLCts.  '..l 
which  he  had  sorted  and  chose  out  so  manv  as  he  thuUijL:  di 
appertain  to  this  matter,  and  aJl  these  he  wrote  into  a  fa:r  Iia  ii, 
and  thoreuf  as  also  out  of  his  other  evidences  he  drew  out  Lis  pvi- 
grce  and  descent.  And  then  Sir  Peter  being  satisfied  of  his  ti'Je 
and  instructed  of  his  right,  did,  by  the  advice  of  his  writer.  ni.ike 
his  repair  to  Her  liighni'ss  and  to  the  Council,  laying  before  thczi 
and  giving  them  to  understand  what  title  and  right  he  had  to  sas- 
dry  i»ieces  of  hmd  in  the  reahn  of  Ireland,  most  humbly  re<{a£9:iCi: 
that  ho  might  have  the  liberty  to  travel  over  into  that  realm  for  the 
recovery  thereof.  Her  Majesty  and  Council  t»eemed  to  be  gUJ 
thereof,  and  did  not  only  grant  his  request,  but  also  sent  llje;r 
several  letters  to  the  Lonl  J)<-puty  of  that  realm  and  all  h«r  officer* 
for  his  furtherance  and  help  therein. *'* 

Mr.  Ijody,  the  antiquarian,  having  gone  over  to  Dablin  ani 
examined  the  records,  ni:ide  astonishing  discoveries  as  to  Sir 
Pfter's  estates  ;  he  thouglit  himself  able  *'  to  justify  the  title  whict 
Sir  Peter  had  to  sunilry  .SL-ignories  and  pieces  of  lands  as  well  ifl 

♦  Life  uf  Sir  Pctor  Cartw,  Carew  MSS.,  Vul.  II.,  p.  xcn. 
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proTince  of  Leinstery  where  the  harony  of  Idrone  lieth,  as  also 
he  proyiiice  of  Munstery  in  which  he  had  great  seignories^  and 
\re  his  ancestors  were  sometime  Marquises,  and  the  province  of 
lihy  in  which  are  the  lordships  of  Dowlyke  and  of  Maston 
)te,  sometime  called  Bally-Maclethan,  and  sundry  other  parti-* 
LT  pieces  lying  thereabouts."''^ 

There  was  nothings  in  Mr.  Body's  opinion,  to  affect  Sir  Peter*8 
),  but  only  prescription,  that  is,  his  ancestors  had  left  Ireland 
16  centuries  before,  and  their  yeiy  memory  had  perished  out  of 
land.  An  old  lady  described  him  :  **  Ye  haye  heard  that  it  is 
>ld  saying  that  a  dead  man  should  rise  again,  and,  lo !  yonder 
is ;  for  his  ancestors  were  great  lords,  and  had  great  possessions 
this  realm ;  but  having  not  been  heard  of  these  200  or  800 
rs,  it  was  thought  that  they  had  been  all  dead,  and  none  left  in 
to  claim  the  same ;  and  now  this  man  is  risen  as  it  were  from 
dead,  and  is  awaken,  and  mindeth  to  stir  them  otit  of  their 
ts,  which  thought  to  lie  there  all  at  their  rest."t 
Legal  operations  were  commenced  by  proceedings  against  Sir 
Jheevers,  for  the  recovery  of  the  lands  of  Maston,  within  the 
9.  The  public  feeling  ran  so  strongly  against  Sir  Peter  that, 
Irish  lawyers  refusing  to  plead  for  him,  he  was  obliged  to  bring 
r  English  counsel,  with  whose  assistance  he  constructed  a  Bill 
he  Deputy  and  Council  for  the  recovery  of  the  estate.  In  vain 
Christopher  objected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conrt;  it  waft 
1,  '^  That,  inasmuch  as  Sir  Peter  could  not  have  a  £ur  trial  at 
imon  law,  his  matter  was  determinable  before  the  Deputy  and 
mcil.''  The  course  of  proceeding  of  this  improvised  Court  was 
pie  in  the  extreme,  for  Sir  Christopher's  counsel  was  abridged 
cm  all  the  dilatoriness  which  they  were  minded,  and  might 
e  used  at  common  law."t  Seeing  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
;es8,  Sir  Christopher  let  judgment  go  against  him,  probably  by 
le  arrangement,  for  Sir  Peter  released  his  claims  for  a  nominal 
)unt. 

Having  thus  secured  a  precedent  in  his  &vour.  Sir  Peter  pre- 
^  another  Bill  against  all  the  Eavanaghs,  and  having  obtained 

*  Life  of  Sir  Peter  Carew,  Carew  MSS.,  YoL  L,  p.  xoviiL 
t  Ibid.,  p.  zcviii.  X  Ibid.,  p.  o. 
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judgment  to  recover  the  Barony  of  Odrone,*  and  to  mainti'.n  l  2 
in  possession  of  it,  he  was  appointed  to  be  the  governor  of  Lr.ji.  -. 
and  commander  of  a  troop  of  cavalry.  He  appears  to  h-ive  z'  - 
well  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  who  all  nttornrd  •.•-■  Lz. 
but,  having  laid  claim  to  some  lands  of  the  Butlers,  and  Lar-; 
claims  to  make  to  the  south  of  Leinster  and  great  part  of  M:::.-;-::. 
he  excited  the  hostility  of  the  adjoining  proprietors,  and  iivf-i  .1 1 
state  of  petty  warfare,  which  ultimately  swelled,  in  loOy,  i:/.'.  11 
open  rebellion.  He  died  in  1575  at  Ross,  while  cndeavour.L; '.': 
establish  his  title  to  estates  in  Munster. 

Sir  Peter  Carew's  career,  though  not  remarkable  in  its^'.f.  :i 
noteworthy  as  displaying  the  eagerness  with  which  the  Govr-mir. 
of  England  encouraged  adventurers  proposing  to  settle  in  Irtlaii: 
the  despotic  measures  adopted  to  support  them;  the  extreme  ci- 
certainty  of  landed  tenures,  even  in  the  English  districts ;  ani  '^i 
disregard  of  English  legal  procedure,  when  it  stood  in  ihe  wa;  .f 
the  Council  or  their  favourites. 

In  the  vear  of  the  death  of  Sir  Peter  Carew  there  arose  the  •:.*• 
cussion  between  the  dovernnu'nt  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Vi.^  a- 
to  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  levy  unlimited  cesses ;  this,  one  of  :h? 
most  curious  incidents  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  shows  Low  h::l* 
that  Queen,  while  professing  as  the  aim  of  her  policy  to  An^riicise 
the  Irisli,  would  tolerate  any  appeal  to  the  Constitution  on  iLe  pAT. 
of  her  Anglo-Irish  subjects. 

The  sufferings  of  the  people  of  the  Pale,  from  continaed  tii 
excessive  cessing,  had  been  reported  by  every  Deputy  to  iLe  Gv> 
vernment.  This  cess  was  defined  by  Sidney  as  **  a  prerogativo  cf 
the  prince,  and  an  agreement  and  consent  of  the  nobility  acJ 
Council  to  inii)oso  upon  the  country  a  certain  proportion  of  mcizmI 
and  provision  of  all  kinds,  to  be  dilivered  and  issued  at  a  reasoDallf 
rate,  and  at,  as  it  is  commonly  termed,  the  Queen's  price."+  I: 
was  for  the  most  part  levied  on  the  live  English  shires,  and  certAic 
Irish  counties  adjoining,  and  distributed  according  to  the  number 
of  plouglilands.J 

In  Xovenibcr,  157r»,  Visoount  Iialtinglass  and  others,  inhabiUcU 

[*  Tlu'  docroo  is  sot  out  in  Moiriii,  V*.il.  I.,  p.  520.] 

t  Carew  MS^.,  Vul.  II.,  p.  t'»G.     Z  Culliiis's  Siduey  Papers,  L,  p.  Idd 
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f  the  Pale,  presented  a  most  respectful  petition  to  the  Deputy 
nd  Council,  in  which  thej  stated — "  For  some  years  past  we  hare 
een  oppressed  with  cesses  and  exactions  contrary  to  the  laws,  and 
ar  corn,  grain,  beeves,  mutton,  and  other  accates  hare  been  taken 
ip  at  mean  and  low  prices,  whereby  we  are  reduced  to  great  decay 
nd  poverty.  We,  therefore,  beseech  that  henceforth  Her  Majesty's 
ubjects  be  no  further  exacted  or  oppressed  other  than  Her  High- 
less's  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm  doth  warrant  and  allow  of.^ 
Vofessing  their  duty  to  Her  Majesty,  they  begged  the  Deputy  to 
lermit  a  deputation  on  their  behalf  to  proceed  to  England  and 
epresent  their  grievances  to  Elizabeth.'^  Beceiving  no  satisfactory 
.nswer  from  the  Deputy,  the  Lords  Baltinglass,  Howth,  Delvin, 
Mmleston,  and  Eillenc,  commissioned  three  gentlemen  "to  relate 
heir  griefs  and  require  redress  at  Her  Majesty's  hands."  "t  To 
heir  instructions  they  annexed  an  estimate  of  the  loss  inflicted  by 
he  cess.  One  thousand  beeves  had  been  taken  up  by  Ihe  Govem- 
nent,  **  for  the  provision  of  the  Lord  Deputy's  household,  at  9a. 
[terling,  the  price  allowed  by  the  Council ;  if  sold  in  the  market, 
hey  would  have  been  worth  20s.  Muttons,  8,900  at  12d.  a  piece, 
vhich  were  worth  in  the  market  28.  6d. ;  veals,  180,  at  Is.  each, 
¥orth  in  the  market  5$,  each  ;*'  and  so  on,  through  all  kinds  of 
>roYisions.  Horses  also  were  quartered  on  the  people  at  Of^i.  per 
liem,  though  their  keep  cost  4d. ;  also  their  grooms  at  G\d.  per 
liem,  though  costing  4(2.  per  diem.  The  total  loss  to  the  farmers 
)y  the  cess  for  the  house  is  calculated  at  £2,210  lis.  8d.  The 
OSS  for  the  year  arising  from  the  cessing  for  the  army  is  set  down 
it  JC4,889  188.  9^.  The  statement  concludes:  "Also  Her  Ma- 
jesty's army  pay  nothing  commonly  in  their  travels  throughout  the 
:ountry,  but  rather  receive  money  of  the  subjects.  They  (the 
inhabitants  of  the  Pale)  are  forced  to  entertain  kerne  upon  their 
own  charges,  in  sundry  times  of  service.  They  affirm  that  they 
always  serve  and  guard  the  Pale,  upon  their  own  charges,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Lord  Deputy.** 

Sidney  proposed  to  commute  the  cess  for  a  charge  of  four  marks 
on  each  townland,  which  the  Pale  lords  wisely  declined,  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  rent-charge.     As  no  agreement  could  be  arrived  at,  the 

♦  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  57.  t  Carow  MSS.,  Vol.  H.,  p.  58. 
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oess  was  again  imposed  upon  all  estates,  withoat  regvd  to  ccitaii 
exceptions  which  had  previously  been  allowed.  At  Usi, 
Netteryilly  Sherlock,  and  Bumell  proceeded  to  England,  bat 
found  that  any  questioning  of  the  prerogative  was  a  matter  of  m 
little  danger. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1577,  the  Qaeen  writes  to  the  Depstj, 
complaining  of  the  deputation  being  at  Conrt,  and  of  the  allcgHkH 
made  by  them  as  tending  to  the  overthrow  of  the  prerogmtiTc:* 
''  We  cannot  but  be  greatly  offended  with  this  presamptaoot  ui 
nndutiful  manner  of  proceeding ;  and,  therefore,  must  let  jon  kiisv 
that  you,  and  the  rest  of  our  Council  there,  did  veiy  mnch  iail  ii 
your  duties  in  suffering  our  royal  prerogatives  to  be  impngned  bj 
them  in  open  speeches  and  arguments,  and  in  not  committing  ni 
as  appeared  to  be  principals.  Had  yoa  done  this  the  matter  migbl 
have  been  remedied  at  the  beginning.  We  have  already  giva 
orders  for  the  punishment  of  the  parties  sent  over  with  the  mil 
letters,  not  in  respect  of  their  coming  over  to  lay  before  us  their 
griefs,  but  for  that  they  did  since  their  arrival  here,  both  by  speeck 
and  writing,  maintain  of  the  said  cess  to  be  a  matter  against  tbe 
laws  and  customs  of  that  realm,  although  they  do  now  acknovbdp 
their  offence.  You  likewise  shall  send  for  the  lords  and  gentlemcs 
that  subscribed  the  letters  sent  to  us,  and  demand  of  them  wheths 
they  will  maintain  that  the  imposition  is  against  the  laws  asi 
customs,  and  not  maintainable  by  our  prerogative.  If  thej  lo  far 
forget  themselves  as  to  do  so,  you  shall  commit  to  ward  the  dueled 
of  them.  You  shall  notify  to  the  subjects  of  the  realm  that  we  an 
most  resolutely  determined  to  maintain  the  same."" 

This  privilege,  which  the  Queen  held  to  he  so  nndonbted,  vai 
the  old  coync  and  livery  under  an  English  disguise.  Act  after  Ad 
had  beeu  passed  denouncing  this  damnable  custom,  the  chief  evil 
and  sin  of  the  Celtic  chiefs,  from  which  the  spread  of  Enirfish  kv 
was  to  save  the  tillers  of  the  soil ;  and  now  the  English  Palt  m 
found  sufTcriug  under  the  exaction,  in  addition  to  their  IbqU 
services  and  taxation. 

The  deputation  was  examined  before  the  Privy  CooneiL  TImj 
asserted  that  the  imposition  was  of  recent  origin,  and  shooU  be 

♦  Carow  MSS.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  78. 
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[ulated  according  to  the  current  market  prices.  They  pointed 
^y  in  respectful  and  moderate  terms,  the  inequality  of  the  assess- 
nt ;  its  uncertainty  and  mischievous  eflfects  on  industry ;  "  they 
aid  have  their  burdens  not  to  rest  in  discretion,  but  to  be 
landed  upon  law.''^  They  suggested  a  reasonable  mode  of  re- 
tssing  their  grievances,  without  injury  to  the  Treasury.     "As 

easing  of  the  country,  the  soldier  to  pay  no  more  than  his  wages 
1  bear,  and  the  Queen's  Majesty  to  be  no  further  burdened  than 
w  she  is.  We  can  devise  no  better  order  to  be  taken  for  that 
rpose  than  to  increase  the  soldier's  pay,  by  following  which  way 
r  Highness  will  be  at  less  charge  than  now  she  is  said  to  be  at. 
d  for  the  further  easing  of  Her  Highness  in  respect  of  this  in- 
ase  of  pay,  both  Her  Majesty  and  your  Lordships  may  assure 
>mselves  that,  this  being  proposed  in  Parliament,  the  country 
1  contribute  towards  it  to  the  uttermost  of  their  powers,  wherein 
will  persuade  by  all  the  ways  we  can."t 

This  suggestion  appeared  to  Her  Highness  not  so  much  an 
en^t  to  seek  relief  for  the  great  charge  of  cess,  but  rather  to 
:e  it  away  as  a  thing  contrary  to  law,  "  which  Her  Highness 
uld  not  bear."  Whereupon  Sherlock  and  his  two  companions 
re  committed  to  the  Fleet  for  their  presumptuous  behaviour.t 
conformity  with  his  special  instructions,  the  Deputy  summoned 
ore  him  the  chief  persons  engaged  in  opposing  the  cess.  Their 
atment  appears  from  the  petition  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Pale 
the  Council : — **  Also  Her  Majesty  willed  that  those  whose  names 
re  subscribed  unto  the  said  letter  should  be  punished  for  with- 
nding  and  repugning  her  Royal  prerogative,  like  as  Her  Majesty 
1  there  committed  those  that  had  caused  the  same  letters  from 
ice,  as  more  at  large  in  the  said  letter  appeareth.  Whereupon 
ir  suppliants  being  called  before  your  honours  here,  and  com- 
bted  to  Her  Majesty's  said  castle  for  subscribing  of  the  said 
ters,  and  sundry  times  examined  severally,  and  some  of  them,  as 
I  Lords  of  Howth  and  Trimleston,  with  other  gentlemen,  being 
;  in  close  prison,  they  all  have  there  remained  these  ten  days.'* 

appease  Her  Majesty's  ill  opinion  of  them,  they  "  humbly  sub- 
tted  themselves  unto  her  in  such  sort  and  ample  manner  as  their 

♦  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  IT.,  p.  63         f  Ibid.,  p.  63.        %  Ibid.,  p.  80. 
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Agents  had  there  done,  beBeechlng  their  bouonn  to  b«  neaa  ti 
Higliness  for  recovering  her  faToat,  uid  to  bo  pclitifliMn  Ear 
onto  Her  Majesty,  foe  relief  of  the  piior  ooODtiy  tlwa  broagU  iMi 
great  decuy ,  and  also  for  tim  onlari^maol  of  tfa«ir  bcton  tlm*,  nl 
io  the  meantime  fur  nn  ordvr  of  tbti  Eappliuitfl'  diAehargM-"  *  TW 
BignatureE  to  tbia  document  aboK  ttmt  the  opponuau  of  tb«  mm 
wore  the  best  aud  mont  loyal  of  ibc  Palo — BaIUii(tIu«.  Ditr/t, 
Nugent,  Howtb,  Plnnkot,  Sarsbeld,  Nanglo,  and  Talbol-f 

Thus  all  these  thorongbly  English  gvaUcnien  vran  tail 
prieon  in  the  Caetle  for  stating  that,  altboagh  moat  vSli^ 
supply  the  neceaaitiea  of  the  Oovernment,  Uiey  ohjteUA  to 
ezactiona,  forbidden  by  a  series  of  Acts  of  Pai-Iiamoat,  ani 
every  Deputy  had  denounced  as  mischieTons  and  itajtut. 

Sidney  was  mont  indignant  with  tbe  three  gentlenuB  «1»M 
gone  to  London,  and  dcTHimd  tht^y  might  he  pottuiMd  tor  **m^  » 
decent  and  undatiful  tipuctib,  "  by  irhicb  be  hoped  nuay  ^ai 
would  be  brought  to  plenary  and.  duo  obodionoe."  R*  wrha  m 
follows  of  these  Iri«b  "  Hampdi'Dx": — "This  ^ariijck  halb  jm- 
chaeod  more  and  builded  more  than  btii  fiufa«r,  pwkllatbff,  m  il 
his  sons  ever  did  ;  and  his  chief  meana  oatl  omlit  to  gH  thn  vw 
by  being  attorney  to  your  a!st«r.  NattemU  it  tbo  joangar  ■■  J 
a  mean  and  second  JDBtice  of  one  of  the  B«Dcbc«,  bora  to  Tf**'<i*r 
and  yet  only  by  oar  Majesty's  boaoty  be  UwLti  io  bilttf  ebrcc 
stances  than  bis  father  did.  BorneU's  Eiitbiir  ia  aim,  uti  aa  c- 
mao,  bat  neither  in  youth  nor  in  age  livad,  not  was  able  to  &?■.  • 
half  the  appearance  that  this  man  doelh.  Uf  BunwU  I  viD  «i 
little,  hut  I  wish  he  had  bcun  baLtor  occnpiod ;  fof  be  la  m  "mh  «ei. 
spoken  and  towordly  enough  otbcnriiHi.  If  b«  wonU  hna  apfU 
himself  to  his  profeHKion  and  followul  hia  clionta*  cmoM^  u4  *» 
to  harshly  have  meddUd  with  Her  SIajf»tjf'§  ^rrervyoiirr,  «4mI  u 
not  limiled  by  Magna  Charta,  nar  fomnd  in  lAutttatCt  Tmbm. 
nor  written  in  Book*  of  Attiu,  hui  nsuttrtA  in  tlu  Mi»nin  «/ 
Iltr  Majesty's  Exckequfr,'"l 

•  Cmww  MS3.,  Vol.  11..  p.  M. 

f  TluM  geotlBmeti  were  cumtuittod  to  t)ie  Cutla  on  tli«  All  af  T^^ct. 
and  were  atiU  iu  ctutud;  on  tku  SSth  Juaa  toUawing,  whmn  Am  ^V 
petitioneJ  fur  tlieir  n^Iooae.— O&rew  ALSS.,  VoL  II..  p.  113. 

]  CulUiu,  Sidney  Fapon,  Vol.  L.  p.  i;Ol 
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By  the  policy  of  the  Government  all  parties  were  rendered  dis- 
satisfied, and  the  condition  of  the  country  continued  uncertain  and 
dangerous.  As  if  to  add  private  rancour  to  public  discontent^  the 
Qneen  continued  to  intervene  in  the  quarrels  between  the  Butlers 
and  Desmonds,  in  favour  of  the  former,  insisting  upon  a  decision 
in  their  favour,  quite  irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the  case.  Mean- 
while, year  after  year,  Elizabeth's  position  became  more  difficult. 
However  anxious  Philip  and  Elizabeth  were  to  maintain  the  old 
alliance  of  England  with  the  house  of  Burgundy,  the  private  war 
carried  on  between  the  subjects  of  Spain  and  England  was  ripening 
into  international  hostilities ;  the  ecclesiastical  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  party,  impatient  at  the  long  protracted  resistance  of  the 
heretic  sovereign,  were  ready  to  attempt  plans  bolder,  perhaps 
wilder,  than  before.  Elizabeth,  incapable  of  understanding  the 
crisis  in  which  she  lived,  was  slowly  drifting  into  the  European 
struggle,  but  still  believed  that  she  might  avoid  it  by  practising  her 
old  policy  of  shameless  and  threadbare  tricks,  which  might  puzzle, 
but  no  longer  deceived  any ;  despite  the  desires  and  efforts  of 
sovereigns  and  diplomatists,  England  and  Spain  were  being  forced 
into  the  great  duel,  which  was  to  decide  whether  the  Protestant 
party  should  perish  or  survive. 

About  this  period  the  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  or  rather  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Jesuit  order,  interfere  for  the  first  time  in  Irish  affairs. 
Their  conduet  has  been  very  harshly  judged,  and  the  extent  of  their 
influence  overrated.  These  priests  had  been  organised  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  resisting  the  Beformation ;  their  members  were  taught,  and 
firmly  believed,  that  the  Church  of  Borne  was  Christ's  Church  on 
earth ;  that  its  enemies  were  heretics  and  destroyers  of  men's  souls ; 
that  the  maintaining  of  the  Holy  Church  and  the  opposing  of  error 
was  God's  cause;  that  they  were  bound  by  all  means  in  their 
power,  by  active  exertions,  by  intrigue,  by  death  and  martyrdom— 
for  they  were  ready  to  meet  death  and  suffering  in  the  cause—to 
further  the  restoration  of  the  Church,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
schism.  By  their  perfect  organisation,  obedience^  discipline,  and 
omnipresence,  they  possessed  complete  information,  and  gathered 
into  their  hands  all  the  threads  of  CathoUc  diplomacy.  Their 
seemingly  mysterious  influence  bewildered  the  Protestant  party, 
and  their  wisdom  and  unscrupulousness  were  magnified  by  popular 
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credulity.  With  all  allowance  for  exaggeration,  they  were  the 
strength  of  the  Catholic  cause.  Amid  the  dishonesty  of  all  the 
politicians  of  the  time,  the  Jesuit  order  had  a  definite  object,  and 
steadily  pursued  it ;  their  aim  was  ever  the  same,  though  their 
means  were  various.  They  could  drive  back  Protestantism  in 
Germany  by  fierce  and  vehement  preaching;  they  could  weave 
intrigues  and  conspiracies  against  the  throne  of  Elizabeth;  they 
could  support  the  Guises  in  the  struggles  of  the  Leagues ;  they 
could  meet  the  martyr's  death  at  Tyburn,  when  a  single  admission 
of  the  Queen's  Sovereignty  would  have  saved  them  from  an  igno- 
minious death.  Their  energy,  palpable  to  all,  and  the  many  in- 
trigues in  which  they  were  actually  engaged,  and,  far  more,  those 
attributed  to  them,  have  caused  exaggerated  ideas  to  be  entertained 
of  the  results  which  they  achieved.  As  preachers,  teachers  of 
youth,  and  controversialists,  they  achieved  much ;  but,  when  they 
intervened  in  politics,  they  seldom  ultimately  attained  their  object, 
as  is  the  fate  of  every  religious  body  under  similar  circumstances. 
Religious  men,  desiring  through  temporal  politics  to  effect  religioni 
objects,  are  uniformly  unsuccessful  in  proportion  to  the  intensity 
of  their  faith  and  zeal.  They  attribute  exaggerated  importance  to 
religious  influences ;  they  disregard  the  faith  and  zeal  of  thoie 
whom  they  believe  to  be  heretics  and  unbelievers  ;  they  underrate 
the  forces  opposed  to  them  and  the  influence  of  temporal  and 
secular  motives ;  they  have  a  vague  belief  in  special  interpoaitionB 
of  Providence,  and  almost  unconsciously  expect  miracles  to  be 
worked  in  their  favour ;  they  have  an  unjustifiable  faith  in  the 
influence  of  particular  individuals,  and  too  great  a  reliance  on  in- 
trigue and  backstairs  influence.  When  opposed  to  any  great  moral, 
intellectual,  or  national  movement,  such  men  are  absolately  help- 
less ;  they  are  unable  to  understand  their  antagonists,  and  their 
elaborately  devised  plans  arc  swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  a  revo- 
lution. No  organised  religious  body  has  succeeded,  or  vrill  succeed, 
in  turning  or  damming  the  course  of  a  national  movement.  Their 
too  ingenious  schemes  fail  in  execution,  and  entail  ruin  on  them- 
selves  and  the  cause  which  they  attempted  to  sustain.  It  is  as 
injurious  to  a  true  view  of  the  history  of  this  time  to  underrate  or 
deprecate  the  Jesuits  as  to  cxa(:;gerate  the  effect  they  prodooed. 
They  stood  in  the  van  of  their  Church's  battles,  and  they  accepted 
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3  consequences.  Their  emissaries  penetrated  to  England,  and 
ided  in  Ireland  to  overthrow  a  Queen  whom  they  belieyed  to  be  a 
"ant,  and  lawfully  deposed.  In  the  same  spirit  the  zealous  Cal- 
list  minister  went  forth  from  Geneva,  to  assist  and  support  his 
iguenot  brethren,  in  open  rebellion  against  the  Grown  ;  so  also  the 
Tenanting  preachers  traversed  Scotland  to  arouse  the  spirits  of 
)  Gameronians  in  field  conventicles.  However  pious  and  heroie 
oh  men  may  be,  the  established  Government  has  only  one  mode 
treating  them — be  they  Catholic  or  Protestant — as  open  rebels, 
>re  dangerous  even  than  armed  insurgents  in  the  field.  In  the 
linary  course  of  justice  they  meet  a  felon's  death ;  when  civil 
r  has  commenced,  they  perish  by  martial  law ;  but  in  their  death, 
a  recompense  for  all  the  sufi'ering,  they  wear  the  glory  of  the 
irtyr's  crown  ;  and  however  necessary  their  execution,  or  ignomi- 
ms  their  end,  they  must  be  honoured  as  men  who  willingly  laid 
jvn  their  lives  for  what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth. 

Catholic  ecclesiastics  on  the  Continent,  and  the  English  or  Irish 
ugees,  as  all  exiles  under  similar  circumstances,  entertained  the 
»st  erroneous  ideas  as  to  the  state  of  Ireland.  They  saw  the 
tholic  Church  suppressed,  and  knew  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
11  clung  to  their  old  faith,  and  attributing  to  the  Catholics  of 
land  the  burning  zeal  and  devotion  which  they  themselves 
)rished,  imagined  that,  if  an  opportunity  were  o£fered,  or  a 
der  armed  with  Papal  authority  presented  himself,  the  entire 
)ulation  would  rise  en  masse  to  conquer  or  perish  in  the  cause 
their  religion.  Equally  misjudging  the  policy  of  the  Catholic 
vers,  they  believed  that  Spain  was  ready  to  support  with  men 
I  arms  the  cause  of  that  Church  of  which  Philip  11.  was  the 
•wed  champion.  The  policy  pursued  by  the  Pope  in  relation  to 
land  at  this  date  was  so  feeble  and  mischievous,  that  he  can 
y  be  acquitted  of  extreme  political  immorality,  upon  the 
und  of  having  been  utterly  misled  by  false  information.  When 
eople  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  a  rebel- 
i,  and  have  once  irrevocably  thrown  the  die,  any  foreign  state 
nrar  with  the  Government  of  the  country  in  which  a  rebellion  is 
ing,  may  rightfully,  with  a  view  to  its  own  advantage,  and  for 

purpose  of  effecting  a  military  diversion,  give  more  or  less 
istance  to  the  rebels  in  the  field  ;  but  it  is  highly  criminal  for  a 
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foreiOT  State  to  ui-jre  and  induce  subjects  to  rovult  I'V  fin..- — ; 
insuflicient  supplies,  and  by  delusive  promises  never  to  i»«  :-.i.  •. :: 
and  when  the  unfortunate  dupes  have  been  irrfV*'0:ibiy  c. ill..;*':. 
to  leave  them  to  extricate  themselves  from  thtir  diiUcuiiici  »s  >?: 
they  may. 

In  1578,  an  expedition,  bound  for  Irtland,  started  fr'H.  k..'.x 
Vecchia,  consistinj^  of  800  soldiers,  under  the  command  -  f  "*:^i'_.;. 
who  had  been  decorated  with  the  title  of  Manjuis  of  Li  ii.-'.tr.  t-^:. 
of  Wexford  and  Calherlogh,  tkc.  It  is  ditlicuh  to  under>:^L  i  i.» 
His  Holiness  selected  so  disreputable  a  character  as  M.ik,-. .;..  ii 
cx-pirato,  and  mere  adventurer.  Havin*:  reached  iLe  TaJj. 
Stukely  fell  in  with  the  lleet  of  Don  Sebastian,  bouuvl  f^r  M.-r  --: 
and,  probably  considering  that  the  cause  of  ihe  true  Ciinr^L  c  ..: 
bo  combined  with  jjjrealer  prospects  of  plunder  amon;j  tLv  M  -  r? 
than  in  Irelan<l,  accompanied  the  Kinj;  of  Portugal,  mil  ic:;--ii 
in  that  fatal  adventure.* 

In  the  latter  end  of  July,  157L^  a  small  expedition  of  i:.-i:j 
Spaniards,  and  some  English  and  Irish  refugees,  landed  a:  SiL^r- 
wick,  in  Kerry,  under  the  command  of  Sir  James  Fii.::i..  rr.v 
accompanied  by  tlie  Jesuits,  Sanders  and  Alien,  the  f%'r:-ir  : 
whom  had  a  commission  as  Papal  Legate;  they  oarrie  i  a  1'*:- 
Bull,  authorising  the  enterprise,  and  a  sacred  banner.  bIi?M.i  :. 
the  Pope  himself.  Sir  James  was  well  known  as  having  bt.tL  :-•. 
chief  leader  of  an  abortive  rising  in  15G*J,  the  object  of  wL:;L.  i? 
far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  had  been  stated  in  a  prinrlikii-i:.-- 
then  issued  bv  him  : — *'  The  war  is  undertaken  for  the  dtft-LCc  :' 
the  Catholic  religion  against  the  heretics.  Pope  Gregory  XHI.  La'— 
chosen  us  for  general  captain  in  tlie  same  war,  as  it  ai>peart:L  a". 
large  ])y  his  own  letters  patmt,  whieh  thing  he  did  so  much  rA'.Lt: 
because  his  predeci?ssor,  Pup«}  Pius  V..  hail  before  deprived  L1.:a- 
beth,  the  patroness  of  the  aforesaid  heretics,  of  all  royal  rKi'Ttr  Aii 

*  This  r\in;iUti->n  U'»  Ji  u'I''"."it  i\t«'nt)  w;ij4  rocruitcil  fr-iii  l-aii  i::::.  tat 
iloiicil  l)y  tin-  J*<'j"i',  "ii  r-  ii'li'i-'ii  .-f  tlnir  f!ili>ii!u  to  fi^'Jit  aj^:.tf?  it* 
Imri.'tios.  (n'Sulliv.iii.  Lili  iv..  •*:ii».  !."».  j  Tin-  iiki-*.-*  i-i  ihv  j^ -Ki.rr*  l^!i«: 
Jit  SiihTwifk  o«»usi>t«il  lit  tin-  I/-  ■;.'.■  ..f  Sf.iktlv's  f.irv.  ('.»"Sull:van,  n*i  -* 
Dnrs  tliis  ill  any  \iay  aiv-»iint  f. -r  ihc  iii«'«lc  in  Mhioh  llu-y  were  trvMU^i  'J 
Lciril  (iivv  i 

[Stukely   was  a  man  I'l"  uT'-mI   family  in  I>evr»iishiri?,  azid  wai  much  A 
the  samo  .stauj|»  i»f  a«lvcnturer  a."»  Sir  iVtcr  Ciircw.j 
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dominion,  as  it  is  plainly  declared  by  his  declaratory  sentences,  the 
authentic  copy  whereof  we  have  also  to  show.  Therefore,  now  we 
fight  not  against  the  lawful  sceptre  and  honourable  throne  of  Eng- 
land, but  against  a  tyrant,  which  refuseth  to  hear  Christ  speaking 
by  his  Vicar."* 

Sanders  very  fairly  expresses  his  views  and  expectations  in  a 
letter  of  24th  of  September,  1579,  to  Ulick  Burke :  "  Nowadays, 
the  heretics,  as  your  worship  knoweth,  violently  oppose  God's 
honour  in  this  world,  abandon  His  vicar,  and,  by  false  pretences  of 
God's  word,  cut  off  and  wipe  away  whole  books  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. We  fight  against  them  by  the  authority  of  the  head  of  onr 
Chnrch.  If  it  please  you  to  join  with  us  in  this  holy  quarrel,  you 
shall  be  under  the  protection  of  that  prince,  whom  God  shall  set 
up  in  place  of  this  usurper,  and  of  God's  Vicar,  who  will  see  every 
man  rewarded  for  his  service  to  the  Church  :  you  shall  also  deserve 
well  of  your  country.  When  our  aid  is  come,  which  daily  we  look 
for,  when  the  Scotch  and  English  nobility  are  in  arms,  and  when 
strangers  begin  to  invade  England  itself,  it  shall  be  small  thank  to 
be  our  company.' *t 

Although  Sir  James  was  joined  by  the  two  brothers  of  the  Earl 
of  Desmond,  no  serious  rising  took  place.  The  invasion  and  rising 
were  put  an  end  to  by  a  few  skirmishes ;  Fitamorris  was  killed  by 
one  of  the  Burkes,  who  said  that  **  he  had  too  much  of  rebellions 
already,"  and  insisted  upon  some  horses  which  had  been  seized  by 

*  Carew  MSB.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  400.  The  allusions  to  the  "lawful  Boeptre 
and  honourable  throne  of  England  *'  were,  in  the  rising  of  1569,  evidently 
introduced  to  conciliate  the  Butlers,  who  rose  on  that 'Occasion. 

t  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  159.  The  history  of  0*Sullivan  Bear  enables 
us  to  realise  the  views .  with  which  this  war  was  regarded  by  a  Spanish 
Catholic,  andtnitiLfulIy  reflects  the  opinions  of  the  Irish  exiles  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  treats  these  wars  as  essentially 
religious,  and  claims  for  the  vanquished  the  glory  of  martyrdom.  Of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  he  says  : — '*  Yoluptas,  libido,  scelus,  hasresis  extoUitur. 
Quorum  scelerum  nutrix  et  tutrix  Elizabetha  merito  fuit  a  Pio  Y.  P.  M«, 
heretrix  pronunciata  anno  1569,  v.  kal.  Martii  (ut  placet  Michaeli  ab  Irselto), 
et  ei  regnum  adimendi  potestas  aliis  facta.  Hiuc  a  multis  Ibemis  B»pe 
capiuntur  arma  pro  religionis  jure  ;  omnia  ferro  et  flamma  devastantur  et 
corrumpuntur.  Quibus  procellis  atque  fluctibus  quot  Ibemi  propter  Chriati 
legem  perierunt,  superi  norunt" — (Lib.  ii.,  cap.  4.) 
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Sir  James  being  restonxl.     Alien  was  thot  id  ft  skinadii. 
Sandors  escaped  to  the  Earl  of  Boftmond.* 

Meaonbile  llie  Earl  of  Desmond  could  not  inftk»  ep  kit 
what  he  ahonld  do.  As  if  in  luiticiiwliaD  of  ihe  risiog,  «a  ■ 
taking  had  been  signed  on  Uiu  IStli  of  Julj  b; 
to  support  Desmond  ac^inst  the  Deputy,  "  or  uijr 
oovet  the  aaid  Earl's  inhitriUmctt."  NovertbAleftS,  npoa  thi  hiftK 
of  Sir  James,  he  professed  lo^tilty  ;  and  liavinfE  been  anvrtad  iif« 
fKiBpicion,  renewed  the  oath  of  ullegianoe,  and  wma  act  at  UWq. 
He  looked  on  from  an  adjoininft  hill  at  the  aklmiMh.  in  arhiek  !■ 
brother  waa  defeated,  and  Allen  killed  ;  sb'trtl;  afVer  fttlM^M  m 
lilnglish  detachment,  then  again  protested  bia  loj-ahj,  but  m^ 
Dot  come  into  Loi-d  Ormund'a  camp.  Oa  the  2Qd  dajrof  iriiiiBha 
he  was  proclaimed  a  tmitor,  nnless  ho  somndered  in  twantj  ^ft; 
berenpoti  be  openlj'  went  into  rebellion,  nhcn  it  wsa  too  Isle  to  it 
BO  ^nth  any  prospect  of  succrss,  aod  csplatnml  IiIb  moUn*  in  Ik 
bllowing  circular : — "  It  te  m>  that  I  and  mjr  brotb^  an  mMti 
into  the  defence  of  the  Catbolie  faitb,  and  th«  orcgihrow  U  tm 
oountry  by  Englisbmen,  which  had  orartbrown  the  Bulj  QufA. 
ftnd  go  about  to  overran  our  country  uid  maka  it  Uuar  own,  aaj  M 
xoake  US  Lhoir  bondmen,  wherein  we  are  to  deoin  ^M  to  laka  patf 
with  us,  according  as  yon  arc  bound  by  cooadeiHe  ft&i  by  mtw 
to  defend  your  oountry ;  and  if  yon  bo  afrmid,  w«  ■hotiU  ibftM 
from  you.  AAer  yon  Bhonld  onter  thia  caoae  you  ahail  uixIcaMaad. 
that  wc  took  this  matter  in  hand  with  (frttat  authority,  bolh  ii^ 
tho  Pope's  Holiness  and  from  King  Philip,  who  do  nndarlikik 
farther  u«  in  our  a&iu'rs  as  we  shall  nood,  wbemfora  ynxi  ibaB  Ml 
nood  to  fear  to  take  one  part  of  it ;  and  bo  aaanied  we  will  w«B 
agree  with  none  of  your  adrcrurie*  wftboot  joor  eoftaent."* 

■  The  od\j  not«woHh;  exploil  MconpUalMd  I9  wthOT  Sir  Jmbm  n»- 
uorrU  or  tho  DMinond*  «m  tb»  uiunlBr  of  Mr.  Uaran  at  Trak^  ^  ftr 
John  of  Deamooil,  irbo  bad  h<i«n  an  Intiiittt*  tciafij  vt  tliia 
BlHI^r^  afflcer.  "  Int«r  nli*  refort  Jolkannl  man  ••  Mmb  wmi  WMapSft 
priuofuan  faonoa  alKinod  digtnna  earaaitwt.  qw 

'""**'  mttm  J 
ItaUan  «pi4dvn  iandMu,  D»*«nfaim  j« 
tow  Mnamuai 

lUjBiciidlun  Niitniia.  nun  alu*  occidit  cotwuwpa  An^oa  «x  cf^Malipi^ 
quo  bcto  UndKlnt."— O'ScLUTUi  Bauu  VoL  n.,  Bwrii  ir^  p.  Ml 

t  Om,  Part  i.,  p.  3«L 
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The  Earl  of  Desmond  was  utterly  unfit  to  conduct  a  war  of  any 
ind.  No  large  engagement  whatsoever  occurred  ;  his  exploits 
lever  were  more  than  an  occasional  skirmish  or  plundering  excur- 
ion,  and  he  gradually  sunk  into  a  fugitive,  and  finally  into  a  mere 
riminal  fleeing  from  justice ;  after  sufiering  the  utmost  distress 
nd  misery,  he  was  slain  hy  some  Irish  in  the  Queen's  service  in 
588. 

The  feebleness  and  folly  of  the  Desmond  rising  gave  the  war^ 
•n  the  part  of  the  English,  a  peculiarly  barbarous  character. 
There  was  no  organised  force  in  the  field  to  attack,  there  was  no 
ebel  executive  to  negotiate  with ;  yet  the  population  of  great  part 
>f  Munster  were  devotedly  faithful  to  the  house  of  Desmond,  con- 
ealed  his  movements,  and  succoured  him  in  his  distress.  Spanish 
essels  were  every  day  hovering  off  the  coasts  ;  Spanish  expeditions 
rere  constantly  announced  as  ready  to  start :  one  expedition  did 
^tually  arrive.  The  English  officers,  dreading  the  arrival  of  an 
expedition  from  the  Continent,  strained  every  nerve  to  extinguish 
itterly  the  Desmond  rising,  not  only  by  capturing  the  Earl  himself, 
mt  by  wasting  his  vast  estates,  and  dispersing,  or  rather  extermi- 
lating,  the  population,  which  on  the  first  prospect  of  success  would 
lave  openly  supported  their  hereditary  lord.  The  troops^  insuffi- 
lent  in  number,  harassed  by  constant  marchings  and  alarms,  and 
endered  brutal  by  the  nature  of  the  service  in  which  they  were 
mployed,  were  permitted  by  their  officers  to  commit  atrocities  of 
very  description. 

Sanders,  with  the  faith  and  obstinacy  of  a  fanatic,  predicted 
nd  probably  believed  in  the  speedy  arrival  of  succours.  "  All 
bstinate  Papists  wish  well  to  the  rebels,  in  respect  that  the  Pope's 
lanner  is  displayed,  and  a  Government  expected  that  shall  settle 
hem  in  their  religion.  It  is  generally  given  in  aU  parts  that  a 
ronderful  navy  is  prepared  in  Italy  under  the  conduction  of 
lomans,  Neapolitans,  and  Spaniards,  to  come  to  the  relief  of  the 
^apists  here ;  and  that  the  preparation  of  munition  and  furniture 
)r  the  war  is  infinite,  and  likewise  of  victual,  especially  wine, 
om,  oil,  rice,  and  such  like,  at  the  equal  charges  of  the  King  of 
pain  and  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  This  opinion  is  published  and 
reached  by  Dr.  Sanders,  who  makes  Desmond  believe  that 
lunster  is  his  portion,  and  that  Ulster  is  appointed  to  Torlough 
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Lenougho,  for  confirmation  whereof  one  Lucius,  an  ItaliaL  '.-zv-. 
is  expected  to  come  from  Kome.'** 

**  The  foreuametl  William  M*Morris  affirmetb  tha:  :Le  :ti.:  n 
make  assured  account  of  great  forces  from  Spain,  and  j  >:.";•  * 
treasure  ;  and  saith  that  when  the  Earl  of  Desmond  j^ravvi  I'  «::  r 
Sanders  to  embark  himself  for  Spain,  to  haste  hither  the  I'jroc?.  i^ 
made  answer  that  his  letter  was  sufficient  to  brin;^  thi:  I'j  ;•!•« 
without  his  own  travail,  ofloring  that  he  would  remain  i«It:d«'t' :  ■  .•: 
massacred  (for  that  was  his  manner  of  speech)  unless  those  f^rrrf 
did  arrive  shortly.*' t 

Desmond  himself  continued  in  hopeless  expectation  uf  ::l=..- 
diate  succour. 

**  Many  of  his  poor  people,  meeting  him  of  late,  cursed  Lin;  *:.v 
terly  for  entering  into  this  war,  to  whom  he  made  an>urr.  tLi:  .: 
his  aid  from  Spain  and  the  Poi>e  come  not  before  WhitsuL  ijj.  li 
would  seek  a  strange  country,  and  leave  them  to  make  iht-irc.rL:-- 
eitions  with  England  as  well  as  they  could  ;  which  bani>hmt.!::  :? 
8ome  more  honourable  end  for  your  Majesty  I  would  undoui'>l  j 
hope  of.  The  confidence  that  these  people  have  iu  iht-  a*".-::-: 
coming  of  foreign  aid  from  sundr}*  parts  hath  so  WwitcLed  iLri:. 
as  within  these  two  days  those  few  of  the  freeholders  of  the  C\ul:j 
of  Limerick  that  held  firm  to  your  Majesty  have  revolted.  wLertrj 
you  are  entitled  to  every  part  of  Limerick  and  Kerry,  whicL  m.« 
largely  recompense  your  charges.**  I 

The  English  ofticors  made  no  secret  of  the  mode  in  which  :L* 
war  was  carried  on.  Ifi  1580  Pelham  reports  :  "  We  ttnierei  C-.  i- 
nelough  in  two  companies,  Ormond  towards  the  Shannon  side,  tii 
I  upwards  towards  Newcastle,  and  marched  all  the  day  »i;L.:r. 
offence  of  any  enemy,  wasting  and  spoiling  the  country  lo  the  i^« 
of  the  mountain  of  Sleuloughcr.  The  people  and  cattle,  fly^i* 
before  us  in  the  mountain,  were  followed  by  some  bors^meD  azi 
light  footmen.  We  encamped  in  two  places,  not  far  distant  en 
from  the  other,  near  Disnuind's  first  and  most  ancient  houM  c-( 
Castle  Slunet.  Finding  the  country  plentiful,  and  the  pooj^le  t:*. 
newly  fied,  we  K't't  our  camps  guarded  the  next  day,  and  searci-t^i 

•  Carow  M.<S..  Vol.  II..  p.  172.  +  IV.id,  p.  HO, 

I  Lonl  Jiisiico  IVlh.im  t..  the  gueen,  Carow  MSS.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  239, 
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3me  part  of  the  moantain.  There  were  slain  that  day,  hj  the 
iry  of  the  soldiers,  above  400  people,  found  in  the  woods,  and 
'heresoever  any  hoase  or  corn  was  found  it  was  consumed  by 
re.'*  And  again  :  **  Captain  Mackworth  entered  the  outer  ban,  and 
ras  master  of  it  presently.  The  Spaniards  retired  to  a  turret 
pon  the  wall  of  the  barbican,  and  some  into  the  yaults.  Some  of 
he  Irish,  and  one  Englishman,  a  rebel,  attempting  to  escape  by 
wimming,  were  slain.  Upon  a  shot  or  two,  part  of  the  Spaniards 
ift  the  turret,  and  were  executed.  Only  Captain  Julian  and  six 
ther  Spaniards,  and  certain  women,  submitted  themselyes  to 
)aptain  Mackworth.  All  were  presently  hanged,  saving  the 
/aptain,  whom  I  keep  for  a  day  or  two,  to  learn  what  is  intended, 
nd  how  they  have  been  succoured  and  relieved."* 

"  I  have  possessed  Her  Majesty  of  all  the  holds  that  the  Earl  of 
)esmond  kept.  Desmond  and  his  confederates  made  no  show 
gainst  Ormond  or  me,  but  the  unseasonable  time  of  the  year  has 
aade  war  sufficiently  against  us,  especially  the  horsemen.  A 
lumber  of  the  rebels  will  starve."  t 

The  English  officers  in  this  war  did  not  consider  themselves 
»ound  by  any  of  the  laws  of  civilised  war.  No  mercy  or  courtesy 
7as  due  to  the  rebel  Celt  or  to  his  allies.  The  poet  Spenser  can 
ustify  and  excuse  the  massacre  of  the  Italian  Papal  troops  at 
toerwick.  "Eudoxus  (speaking  of  Lord  Grey). — But  in  that 
harp  execution  of  the  Spaniards,  at  the  fort  of  Smerwick,  I  heard 
t  (his  sternness)  specially  noticed ;  and  if  it  were  true,  as  some 
eported,  surely  it  was  a  great  tpuch  to  him  in  honour ;  for  some 
lay  he  promised  them  life  ;  others  at  least  he  did  put  them  in  hope 
hereof."  "  Irenaeus. — Both  the  one  and  the  other  is  most  untrue  ; 
or  this  I  can  assure  you  myself,  being  as  near  them  as  any,  that 
le  was  so  far  from  promising,  or  even  putting  them  in  hope,  that 
vhen  first  their  secretary  (called,  as. I  remember,  Signor  Jefirey), 
LU  Italian,  being  sent  to  treat  with  the  L<M:d  Deputy  for  grace,  was 
iatly  refused  ;  and  afterwards  their  Colonel,  named  Don  Sebastian, 
tame  forth  to  entreat  that  they  might  part  with  their  arms  like 
loldiers,  at  least  with  their  lives,  according  to  the  custom  of  war 

•  Pelham  to  the  Lords  of  Council,  Qarew  HSS^  .Vpl.  IL,  pp.  236-7. 
t  Pelham  to  Hallon,  ibid.,  p.  244* 
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and  law  of  nations.  It  wm  utroDgljr  denied  him,  sad  bd^ 
the  Lord  Dei»nt<r  himself,  that  thoy  coald  Dul  jurtlj  ptafed 
fsastom  of  war  or  Inn  of  natioDs,  for  that  the;  mm  not  %nj  1««N 
enemioa  ;  ind  if  they  were,  bo  willed  tbem  to  tlniw  b^r  vtul  a»- 
misBion  thoy  came,  wbvtber  from  tho  Pope,  or  tb»  KioR  of  Spaii, 
or  any  other.  Tlje  which  when  tboy  said  llMy  bad  not*  bat  wm 
only  advontnrers,  that  cwno  to  m?«lt  their  foMaoa  abnMil,  aad  (• 
Hrve  in  wars  amongst  tho  Iriith  wliD  denred  to  cDUrtun  tbevi  jl 
iras  told  them,  that  the  Irish  thomHlvoa,  u  lb*  EsrI  sdJ  Ji4«  rf 
DeemoDd,  with  the  rest,  w«ro  no  lawful  uuiuea,  bat  mbeb  ol 
traitors  ;  and  therGfore  they,  that  eamo  to  mocoar  tbeiil>  m  Irite 
tban  rognes  and  runagatan,  eapeeimlljr  coning  witb  ns  li«MM  ■ 
eomroiaeiion  from  their  own  King ;  to  a«  It  sboold  be  dubaoonnUk 
for  him  in  the  namo  of  the  Quc«n  to  conditioa  or  nuke  aaf  tan* 
vith  anch  rascals,  and  lefl  th4>m  to  their  ehoiee  to  jield  uid  inlmii 
theumelTca  or  no.  Whereupon  the  said  Colond  did  alHoJote  yidi 
bimaetf  and  the  fort,  with  all  therein,  and  crarod  onl;  lOMtj, 
which  it  beinf;  not  thonght  j^ood  to  show  th«m,  for  danfivr  of  ibeB. 
if  hein^  Bavcd  thoy  shoald  afterwards  join  wiib  tba  Iriib :  and  aks 
for  terror  to  the  Irish,  who  arc  mncfa  etDhoIdcned  b;  tboM  fnofi 
BUccoara,  and  also  in  hope  of  ntoFQ  ere  long;  there  tnu  BO  Otto 
way.  but  to  make  that  short  end  of  them,  ai  waa  doDA."* 

Tho  reaalts  of  a  war  ao  uu-ried  on  appear  in  tfae  wtQ-tMas 
paasage  of  Spenser : — "  Althongh  there  abonld  be  Bone  o(  tbcn  fel 
by  the  aword,  or  he  sluin  by  the  soldinrs,  Imt  tbna  bung  kept  Wm 
mannrance,  and  their  cattle  from  raoning  abroad,  by  Ui^  larf 
restrain  they  nnuM  quickly  cunsamo  tbemsolTss  and  dffvoar  OM 
another.  The  proof  whereof  I  saw  aofficUatly  exnnpUd  is  ikiM 
late  wars  of  Mnnsttir;  fur,  not wilbatan ding  thai  the  aatae  wm* 
most  ricb  and  plontiftil  country,  full  of  earn  and  eattla,  tbH  jm 
wonld  have  thought  they  ahouUl  b«f a  been  abU  to  ctaad  loqg.  |ri 
ere  oneyearandone^half  they  wen  broa(;htta  mdi  Trrrilnliaflni.M 
that  any  atony  heart  would  have  rued  the  Mne.  Out  of  ewf  «aii« 
of  the  woods  and  glens  they  came  creeping  forth  upon  tbeir  hiirft. 
for  their  legs  could  not  hear  them  ;  they  looked  Uka  ""V'^i™  d 

•  "A  Vioir  of  Uiu  SUteof  Inluid,"  p.  611,  SrovUtMIL     II  dtaaU  »■ 
lio  fon^otton    that  tlio  DMmuad  irsr  «3i  oTnleaiponuy  witb  Ita  ipM* 
Uie  Nothtrlaiids.    Slkocthcbt  wm  ibqrvMd  is  l$n. 
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)Bth  ;  they  spoke  like  ghosts  crying  oat  of  their  graves ;  they  did 
it  the  dead  carrions,  happy  where  they  could  find  them  ;  yea,  and 
le  another  soon  after,  inasmach  as  the  yery  carcases  they  spared 
»t  to  scrape  oat  of  their  graves  ;  and  if  they  found  a  plot  of  water- 
■esses  or  shamrocks,  there  they  thronged  as  to  a  feast  for  the  time, 
)t  not  able  long  to  continue  there  withal ;  that  in  short  space  there 
ere  none  almost  left,  and  a  most  populous  and  plentiful  country 
iddenly  left  void  of  man  and  beast ;  yet,  sure  in  all  that  war  there 
irished  not  many  by  the  sword,  but  all  by  the  extremity  of  fi&mine, 
hich  they  themselves  had  wrought."* 

The  natives  of  the  Pale,  irritated  by  religious  innovations  and 
le  imposition  of  the  cess,  had  gradually  been  prepared  for  insur- 
Mstion.  During  the  crisis  of  the  Desmond  war  they  remained 
laotive,  and  having  let  the  favourable  time  pass  by,  in  July,  1580, 
roke  out  into  revolt  under  the  Lord  of  Baltinglass  as  their  leader, 
'he  English  settlers,  devoted  to  the  Government  by  tradition  and 
iterest,  and  parties  to  the  various  changes  in  the  religious  state 
f  the  island,  seem  to  have  been  sorely  perplexed  as  to  the  precise 
retext  to  be  put  forward  for  their  rising.  The  declaration  of  Lord 
baltinglass  is  remarkable  from  the  mixture  it  presents  of  semi- 
Satholicism  and  resistance  to  illegal  oppression  : — **  Whereas  you 
ear  that  I  assemblie  great  companies  of  men  together,  you  know 
am  not  of  such  power,  but  whatsoever  I  can  make,  it  shall  be  to 
laintain  truth.  Injuries  though  I  have  received,  yet  I  forget 
iem.  The  highest  power  on  earth  commands  us  to  take  the 
kvord.  Questionless,  it  is  great  want  of  knowledge,  and  more  of 
race^  to  think  and  believe,  that  a  woman,  uncapax  of  all  holy 
rders,  should  be  the  supreme  governor  of  Christ's  Church,  a  thing 
hich  Christ  did  not  grant  unto  His  own  mother.  If  the  Queen's 
[easure  be,  as  you  allege,  to  minister  justice,  it  were  time  to 
3gin;  for,  in  this  twenty  years  past  of  her  reign^  we  have  seen  more 
imnable  doctrine  maintained,  more  oppressing  of  poor  subjects^ 
nder  pretence  of  justice,  within  this  land,  than  ever  we  read  or 
eard  (since  England  first  recovered  the  faith)  done  by  Christian 
rinces.  You  counsel  me  to  remain  quiet,  and  you  well  occupied 
1  persecuting  the  poor  members  of  Christ.     I  would  you  should 

•  "  A  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,"  p.  610. 
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Ifiarn  and  consider  by  wlmt  metiRa  yaur  preiluMMon  eunc  «p  to  k 
Earls  of  Ormoud.  Truly,  j-oa  ibaald  fim)  UiKt  if  Tbomu  B^«, 
Bishop  of  Canterbary,  ha4  uev«r  sufTiiTod  dc-atli  id  the  deieoM  rf 
the  Charch,  Thomas  Butler,  altds  Bitcket,  lutl  noTor  b«et  Cm)  «( 
Ormond."* 

If  the  HftiDg  of  DesmoDd  waa  foeblo,  thst  of  tli«  Lord  Fi*n 
glnsa  was  insane  ;  without  s  senosa  blow  atrnek.  tb*  afca 
oolUpsed,  and  the  ouly  rasnlt  vas  the  oxecntioa  of  aorenl  eutlmi- 
Mtic  gentlenien  of  the  Pale. 

The  reaait  of  theso  fruitlosa  iQTosintii  and  rtstnes  vu  Mt 
merely  the  destruction  of  life  and  proiwrty  wlticb  Btt«iMlHl  tfa^ 
and  the  coniiscatiDD  of  the  ostatea  of  the  laaden.  but,  irbsi  i^  te 
more  injurious  to  the  mass  of  the  native  popnUliun,  tlw  l«U 
neceaaarily  created  iu  the  minds  of  all  KngUsbniBU  tbst  Ut 
Catholic  religion  and  disloyally  vroro  idontical.  losnrrMtUB  U 
been  preached  in  the  daihu  of  tbe  Cathuliu  Cbttrch;  it  hsd  b«M 
stated  by  Catholic  inanrgciits  that  tho  bigheat  poiror  mi  cAitb  earn' 
mandod  them  to  take  tho  snord  ;  n  Papal  Boll  bad  sb«oIf«d  fr^ 
sin  all  who  should  die  in  battle  ngain^  i  bn«ltct  aoienifB;  ■ 
banner,  blessed  by  the  Pofw,  had  bvirn  plnnli^  as  a  rallyiof  poitf 
for  all  the  disaffected ;  wait  it  to  bo  wondorod  if  the  Enjcnii. 
regsrded  all  Catholics  as  potwblo  ndwU  7  AltLoogb  Um  P%Ai>^ 
had  joined  ibe  boly  war,  aud  suuij'  bad  aerred  in  tb*  &»««  of  ih* 
Queen,  it  was  suspected  llial  alt  wbo  ainovrtly  beU«:md  tba  Cattalfcr 
faith,  and  acted  up  to  their  prineiplea,  slioaM  have  taHwd  to  tla 
atnudard  of  tbe  Le^te  ;  and  tbfi  loyalty  of  many  Calbolie  ^rtla- 
men  of  the  Pale,  who  had  Temnined  traa  to  the  Qoecn.  aad  &> 
religious  indifference  of  the  many  Celtid  chieCt  who  had  aanal  it 
the  royal  army  for  pay  or  by  compnlidon,  ncuvid  no  thanki^  nl 
were  attributed  to  lack  of  belief  in  tboir  own  era  ad,  or  f^mmi 
appreheuBioug.  After  all,  tbey  wuru  Catlmlica,  and  op^  la  Aa 
influence  of  religious,  aucb  as  Sanders  and  AUou.  CathoUo  Iqaa 
naturally  became  marked  objocta  nf  Baa[iicioo ;  aod  CatboUa  fcbA 

■  FuJ*  lUltinKUM  to  Ormond,  Canw  H8S.,  TtH.  II.,  |i.  wm.  tlim 
alladoa  to  a  tndiiian  th^  Thoubald  FitKindtor,  tha  aDoeMar  ol  tte  IMn 
waa  nophow  ot  Thoiuu  X  Bockot.J 

t  Tha  iloonmant  ia  priniDd  irrtcUtme  in  0*SuUirao,  Lab>  tv.,  «|^  n£ 
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wholly  unconnected  with  the  conspiracy,  when  arrested,  were  sab- 
jeeied  to  the  treatment  which,  according  to  the  political  morals  of 

Hthe  period,  might  have  been  meted  oat  to  Sanders  and  Allen.  No 
enterprise,  so  absard  in  conception  and  futile  in  execution,  has 
been  the  original  cause  of  more  political  errors  and  national  suffer- 
ing than  the  insane  crusade  of  Sir  James  Fitzmorris. 

The  estate  of  the  southern  Geraldines  having  been  confiscated, 
and  the  population  almost  destroyed,  an  English  plantation*  in 

.  Manster  followed,  as  of  course.  In  Munster  574,628  acres  were 
forfeited  to  the  Crown,  freed  from  all  usual  interests ;  and  by  the 
28th  Elizabeth,  cap.  5,  all  feofments  made  by  rebels  within  thir- 
teen years  past  were  declared  yoid,  unless  in  one  year  the  opposite 
should  be  proved  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  This  tract-  of 
land  was  portioned  out  into  seigniories  of  12,000,  8,000,  6^000, 
and  4,009  acres  each.  The  undertakers,  that  is,  the  grantees  who 
should  undertake  the  planting  of  the  territory,  were  to  have  estates 
in  fee-farm,  at  a  rent  of  £83  6s.  8d.  for  estates^of  12,000  acres,,  to 
be  doubled  after  the  expiration  of  three  years.  Every  undertaker 
of  12,000  acres  was  bound-  to  plant  86  families ;  to  retain  for  his 
own  family,  1,500  acres  ;  for  one  chief  farmer,  400  acres  ;  for  two 
good  farmers,  600  acres ;  for  two  other  farmers,  400  acres  ;  for  four- 
teen freeholders  (300  each),  4,200  acres ;  for  forty  copyholders 
(100  each),  4,000  acres;  for  twenty  cottagers  and  labourers,  800 
acres. 

Some  undertakers  obtained  more  than  one   seigniory.     Sir 
Walter  Baleigh  secured  42,000  acres  in  Cork  and  Waterford. 

As  a  rule,  the  undertakers  either  did  not  or  could>not  carry  out 
the  terms  of  the  plantation ;  as  the  former  class  of  feudal  proprie- 
tors, they  failed  to  bring  ov^r  English  colonists,  and  sub-let  their 
lands  to  Irish  tenants,  more  ea^y  of  management  and  capable  of 
paying  larger  rents  than  English  yeomen.  Thus,  after  all,  the 
actual  displacement  of  the  inhabitants  was  less  than  might  have 
been  ^tioipated.  The  result  was  rather  to  introduce  foreign  land- 
lords than  to  establish  an  English  population.  Than  this  nothing 
could  have  been  more  mischievous.  Where  confiscation  has 
occurred,  and  a  plantation  is  attempted,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all, 
both  old  inhabitants  and  new  settlers,  that  it  should  be  oarried 
through;   that  the  new  comers- should  be  planted  in  sufficient 
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numbers  to  overawe  resistanco^  and  enforce  peace,  in  the  bcDcfia 
of  which  all  mast  at  length  participate.  The  plantation  of  Manttv 
naturally  exasperated  the  natives,  but  failed  to  overpower  ^\Hm 
The  scattered  English  settlers  were  so  feeble  in  most  of  the  dxa- 
tricts,  that  the  first  popular  rising  was  certain  to  expel  thca; 
meanwhile  thej  only  retained  their  position,  until  the  natives  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  the  Desmond  war,  or  the  central  eucs* 
tive  declined  or  became  incapable  any  longer  to  maintain  them. 

The  most  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  class  of  osJer- 
takers  was  Mr.  Kichard  Boyle,  subsequently  Earl  of  Cork.    Tim 
early  career  of  this  adventurer  is  worthy  of  note.     In  his  aotd- 
biography  he  writes : — "  I  was  born  in  the  city  of  Canterbnrv  \u  I 
find  it  written  by  my  father's  own  hand),  the  3rd  of  October,  1566. 
After  the  decease  of  my  father  and  mother,  I  being  the  second  si>& 
of  a  younger  brother,  having  been  a  scholar  in  Bennett's  Collect. 
Cambridge,  and  a  student  in  the  Middle  Temple,  finding  mv  meaci 
unable  to  support  me  to  study  the  laws  in  the  Inns  and  Court,  pot 
myself  into  the  service  of  Sir  Richard  Manwood,  Knight,  Lord  Chief 
Baron  of  Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Exchequer,  where  I  served  ai  one 
of  his  clerks  ;  and  perceiving  that  my  employment  would  not  rmiit 
a  fortune,  I  resolved  to  travel  into  foreign  kingdoms,  and  to  gaia 
learning,  knowledgo,  and  experience  abroad  in  the  world ;  and  it 
pleased  the  Ahui^lity  by  His  divine  providence  to  take  me,  I  but 
say,  just  us  it  were  by  the  hand,  and  load  me  into  Ireland,  when  I 
happily  arrived  at  Dublin  on  the  Midsummer  eve,  the  25th  of  June, 
ir)88.     Wlien  I  first  arrived  at  Dublin,  all  my  wealth  waa  than 
£27   38.  in  money,  and   two  tokens — namely,  a  diamond  ring, 
which  I  have  ever  siuce^  and  still  do  wear,  and  a  bracelet  of  |!oU, 
worth  about  £10 ;  a  taffety  doublet,  cut  with  and  upon  taiTetT;  a 
piiir  of  black  velvet  breeches  laced ;  a  new  Milan  fustian  suit,  laMd 
and  cut  upon  tatlbty ;  two  cloaks  ;  competent  linen  and  neeeasarief, 
with  my  rapier  and  da^'gor.     And  the  23rd  of  June,  1682,  I  have 
served  my  God,  Queen  Elizabeth,  King  James,  and  King  Chariai. 
full  forty-four  years,  in  Ireland ;  and  so  long  after  aa  it  shall  plcaff 
(lod  to  enable  me."     Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  c^xMtd 
the  man  who  ultimately  hocauie  the  greatest  subject  in  the  kingdoa. 
What  he  effected  is  stated  by  Cox  as  follows  : — "  The  Noble  EvI 
of  Cork,  Lord  High  Treasurer,  was  one  of  the  most  extrmoidiMij 
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persons  either  that  or  any  other  age  hath  produced,  with  respect  to 
te  great  and  just  acquisitions  of  estates  that  he  made,  and  the 
lie  works  that  lie  began  and  finished  for  the  advancement  of 
the  English  interest  and  the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland,  in 
eharches,  almshouses,  free  schools,  bridges,  castles,  and  towns — 
oamelj,  Lisraore,  Tallagh,  Cloghnekilty,  Innyskeene,  Castletown, 
and  Bandon,  which  last  place  cost  him  £14,000,  inasmuch  that 
when  Cromwell  saw  these  prodigious  improvements,  which  he  little 
expected  to  find  in  Ireland,  he  declared  '  that  if  there  had  been  au 
Earl  of  Cork  in  every  province,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
the. Irish  to  have  raised  a  rebellion/  And  whilst  he  was  carrying 
on  these  solid  works,  he  lived  in  his  family  at  a  rate  of  plenty  that 
exceeded  those  who  consumed  great  estates  in  the  lavish  ways  of 
ill-ordered  excess.  His  motto — *  God's  Providence  is  my  inherit- 
ance,*— shows  from  whence  he  derived  all  his  blessings,  the  greatest 
of  which  was  the  nun^erous  and  noble  posterity  he  had  to  leave  his 
estate  unto."  The  settlements  efiected  by  the  Lord  Cork  deserve 
the  more  attention,  as  the  presence  of  so  many  English  and  Pro-* 
tants  in  Munster  became  subsequently  a  matter  of  considerable 
political  importance. 

The  general  condition  of  Munster,  and  the  mode  of  governmenlj 
which  prevailed  there  after  the  plantation,  are  illustrated  by  a  letter^ 
from  the  Chief  Justice  Saxie  to  tlie  Lord  Keeper  (January,  1597) : — : 
"  And  when  divers  Englishipen  have  been  lately  murdered  and 
spoiled,  by  reason  they  have  so  singled  their  dwellings,  that  they 
Ue  open  tp  the  malefactor,  without  ability  of  defence  or  mutual 
succQur,  all  English  inhabitants  should  be  drawn  into  a  near  neigh- 
bourhood pf  twenty  households  at  the  least,  and  none  not  inhabiting 
in  a  cattle  to  be  sufi'ered  to  dwell  out  of  such  neighbourhood  ;  and 
that  the  same  neighbourhood,  so  inhabiting  together,  shall,  within 
a  certain  time  to  them  prefixed,  enclose  all  their  dwellings  with  a 
great  deep  trench  and  quickset,  if  may  be,  only  leaving  two  places 
of  ingress  and  egress,  where  shall  be  strong  gates,  to  be  shut  every 
night,  whereby  themselves  and  their  cattle  shall  be  in  better  safety 
from  the  thief  and  wolf. — The  Yice-President  hath  lately,  by  most 
b^s^  and  glanderous  terms,  abused  the  Chief  Justice  of  this  pro- 
vince, being  tjiep  of  equal  authority  with  himself  upon  this  occasion. 
Pne  I)onQT}gh  I^awgh  0 'Kelly,  of  the  county  of  Galway,  about  the 

N  N 
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12th  of  September  last,  came  to  Yoiif»lial,  where  thr  C'l.ivf  -"^  >•  -'t 
dwelt,  with  a  horse,  two  mares,  ainl  a  fult,  aiiil  wah  v.  r\   :?:  }  :» 
offer  the  same  to  sale  at  Youfjhal,  where  no  niai:  kiitu  L.r...    »  '-•* 
information  thereof,  the  Chief  Justire   exaniim  .1    \..ii:,  w':.     n  1 
that  he  was  going  to  the  Earl  of  Ormoml  U>  *:i\v  l.in.  l.i:.  i.     H: 
could  show  no  passport  or  testimonial,  an»l  hiin^i  if  i:...i  :.'-•'  & 
good  rag  about  him;  the  Chief  .luslict*  coinniittil  ].::::.  ':  •;•  •. 
Vice-President  enlarged  him.     As  this  ft-llow  iht-n  ti.r.  it:-  '. 
constable,  who  first  presented  him  to  uu\  I  crnnii:::t.  1  L.?..  :"  •  * 
peace,  but  he  was  again  enhirged  ]>y  the  Viot-l'r -i  :• :.-.     A*  * 
wards  we  had  occasion  to  meet  at  a  general  srs>i»«n  <-:'  -ji  ]  .♦. .  ;  -: 
at  Cork,  where  the  Vice-President  reviled  an<l  :ii«!i<f  1  i..-    f  r  : 
courses.     I  desired  leave   to  depart;    he  answi  n.d,  •<?.   a:.:    - 
hanged;   who   sent    for   you?'     l>y   h\<   nii<L'«»vi.r!iiii*  i.:    a!. 
English  are  ready  to  forsake  the  country;  anl,    i.»i:.j   .i^    ,r  : 
from  the  administration  of  justice,  I  shall  be  riiton-fi  :••  k»  • :  •    :- 
company.     About  ^lichaelnias  last  your  saiil  supi'h.i:,:  i-   :  j  :. 
at  Waterford  for  the  delivery  of  the  !:jaol   thtri-.  w.t-  k*  r  Ij.  :     * 
letters  from  the  portreeve  of  C'ashil.  ai  a   seli-fl   ••♦'  :..•.»-. 
horses  and  i>f  cows  kept  in  that  eciuntry,  and  that  iht   ii..i-:.r  ..:  . 
usher,  with   seven   or  eight  of  their  scholars,  s^me   vk\   .f  »*.  -= 
county  of  this  province,  and  some  the  bastard  scii**  of  Xi.e  \  %<    ' 
the  country,  who  li.nl   latolv  before  coniinittcd  tlivt  i -»  a:.  :  ^\:    - 
stealths,  wtiv  appn  hrn«lril,  and  there  in  gaol,  and   hid  :":.•    :  .  ". 
before  otlV-rt'd  a  daii^/trous  f.srape,  assured  of  n  .seue  ar.i  r* !    :    * 
kerne  without  tlic  town,  (•<»nibiiitMl  with  tlu-m.  upon   th»-  t^  ..-?    * 
burn  all  that  country;  aii«l,  tlnrrfon*,  most  earni>:ly  T-ri'*  i 
deliverv  of  them  bv  dm-  course  of  law  with  all  si>e«  d.     \V:.t:i  .*  - 
your  suppliant,  within  two  <lays  aftrr  (not  without  sonif  Laj.iri    :" 
his  own  liff^  rode  thulur,  and  finding  the  information  tru< .  i.-i 
session,   wherein  the  sai<l    niastt-r  and  usher  and   i^i  vin  ••:'  :L-.' 
scholars   wen?  attaiute-l    and   executt-d,  witlomt  thf-   in  a  »V .:.••«.' 
j^r'uifif  of  thr  I'/f» -/*/*»'si'/'7</." 

rpon  tlh'  wlioK',  the  ('liirf  Justii*e  did  not  find  the  ii:V  ifi- 
Irisli  otlicial  a.LnveaMr.     *'  As  lor   this  nation."  he  wri:«-i,  ••wL.^      i 
religic'U  is  ch(»k«' 1  in    i>lula;ry  and  stip.rstition.  whi»>e  Li^rt?  if? 
treacherous,  an«l  outwanl  ennvirsation  savage,  crut-l,  and  u::c:r..*.  I 
had  rather  be  a  door-kcepir  in  the  house  of  my  God  than  d^tll  :-     ' 
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liie  tents  of  the  an  godly ;  and  my  hope,  thro*  yonr  honourable 
ur,  is  that  after  a  while  I  may  be  called  home  to  England  ;  and 
flthall  be  most  joyful  to  leave  the  place  of  a  chief  justice  of  so  great 
it  eircuit  as  the  third  part  of  England,  and  end  the  residue  of  my 
aged  years  in  that  service,  that  it  may  please  Her  Majesty  to  allot 
me. 


»»« 


♦  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  HI.,  p.  2U. 


il 
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NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  XVHL 


Note  I. 

The  terms  of  Bishop  OTibily's  submission  are  given  in  SpiriUftm 
OsBoriense,  Vol.  lU.,  p.  9,  where  Cardinal  Moran  contends  that  u« 
oath  as  taken  by  him  had  no  reference  to  the  spiritual  auprcmacj  of 
the  Crown  ;  but  the  terms  of  it  are  very  wide. 


Note  II. 


Thonery  was  the  Marian  Bishop  of  Ossory.  Althoogh  be  sccoit  t? 
have  been  treated  as  bishop  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  there  does  not  M«n 
to  be  any  sufficient  evidence  that  he  coufonx^ed.  The  Queen  appoini^^ 
Christopher  Ga£fney  bishop  in  15G5  during  his  lifetime,  and  the  PipiA 
appointment  of  Thomas  Strong  in  1582  treats  him  as  having  Uco 
bishop  at  the  time  of  his  death. — Brady,  Epis.  Succ.  Chgory. 


Note  III. 

The  statement  in  the  text  as  to  Bishop  M'Caughwell  it  eomctlr 
taken  from  the  abstract  in  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  xlv. ;  bnl  tbcrv 
must  be  an  error  in  the  abstract.  M'Caughwell  was  QoMB'i 
Archbishop  of  Cashel  1 15G7-1570),  and  never  Bishop  of  Down.  Il  WM 
the  bishop  appointed  by  the  Pope,  the  notorious  Mejlcr  Ifagnth. 
who  was  kept  out  of  the  bishopric  by  Shane  O^Neill's  brother.  Meviff 
Magrath  conformed  in  15(>7,  was  appointed  by  the  Qaeen  Bisiiop  cf 
Clogher  in  1570,  and  Archbishop  of  Cashel  in  1571,  and  deprived  firaB 
Down  by  the  Pope  in  1580,  having  thus  had  the  distinction  of  hflf 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Down  and  Protestant  Archbishop  of  Caahd  a(  lb 
same  time.     He  was  no  credit  to  either  Church  in  any 
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Note  IV. 

In  addition  to  the  bishoprics  mentioned  in  the  text  at  p.  502,  the 
Queen  seems  to  have  made  no  appointment  to  Dromore,  nor  to 
Ardfert  and  Aghadoe,  or  Boss,  until  1582,  nor  to  Killaloe  until  1576, 
nor  apparently  to  Eilfenora,  Killala,  or  Achonry  at  any  time  during 
her  reign. 

The  details  of  the  appoiiitmentd  made  by  the  Queen  and  Pope  re- 
spectively to  the  several  bishoprics  up  to  1572  are  given  in  Bagwell, 
Ireland  under  the  Tudors,  Vol.  II.,  Chap,  xxxv.,  and  the  Papal  appoint- 
ments in  Brady,  Episcopal  Succession,  See  also  Ball,  lUfomfsd  Church 
in  Ireland,  pp.  61-63,  and  App.,  Note  0. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Crown  appointed  and  gave  possession  of 
their  Sees  to  bishops  v^here  it  exercisi^d  real  authority,  i.e.,  in  Leinster 
and  Eastern  Munster.  In  Ulster,  Connaughi,  and  Western  Munster 
(either  the  Crown  appointed  no  bishops,  or  they  could  not  get  pos- 
session of  their  Sees.  But  as  the  authority  of  the  Crown  extended,  so 
did  that  of  the  English  bishops,  e,g.y  the  first  appointment  to  Ardfert 
coincides  with  the  suppression  of  the  Desmond  rebellion,  that  to  Derry 
with  the  first  establishment  of  a  garrison  there. 


Note  V. 

l*his  Commission  is  here  quoted  from  Morrin,  who  does  liot  give  it 
quite  accurately.  In  the  Commission  the  proviso  is  that  "  tMs  power 
is  not  to  extend  against  any  person  having  an  estate  of  inheritance 
or  freehold  worth  40  shillings  yearly  or  chattels  to  the  value  of  £lO.'* 

See  11th  Eeport  of  Keeper  of  Public  BecOtdd  in  Irel&hd,  p.  64, 
Elizabeth  Calendar,  Fiat.,  804. 

This  inaccuracy  led  Dr.  Richey  to  draw  an  inference  not  Wholly 
warranted  by  the  actual  terms  of  the  Commission,  as,  although  an 
Irishman  living  after  the  manner  of  his  nation  could  not  have  an 
estate  of  inheritance  or  freehold,  he  might  have  chattels  to  the  value 
of  £10,  and  so  come  within  that  exception. 

Probably  the  reason  for  the  exception  was,  that  as  execution  by 
martial  law  did  not  cause  attainder  or  forfeiture  of  goods,  it  was  not 
desirable  to  hang  in  that  summary  manner  anyone  whose  land  oir 
goods  would  be  worth  the  expense  and  trouble  of  a  trial  and  conviction 
at  a  Session  of  Gaol  Delivery. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE   WAR   OF   HUGH   0*NEILL. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  Act  of  11th  Elizabeth,  sc-s«.  ", 
chap.  1,  Turlough  Luinoach  succeedcil  in  establishiD^  tin- 
Bclf  in  Tyrone  as  **  The  O'Neill,"  but  in  a  position  T*n 
inferior  to  that  of  his  predecessors.  The  subject  chitffs  had  liii- 
claimed  their  allegiance  to  the  Royal  house,  and  by  their  aid  li-? 
English  Goyernment  could  without  difficulty  repress  any  attcinio 
to  establish  an  independent  soyereignty  in  Ulster.  His  po^iiiot 
had  been  endangered  by  the  expedition  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  aii 
the  treaty  entered  into  between  The  O'Neill  and  Lord  Essex  cz 
behalf  of  the  Government  shows  how  rapidly  the  O'Neills  were 
falling  into  the  rank  of  ordinary  tribe  chiefH.  By  this  dooamei'^ 
dated  June,  1572,  O'Noill  humbly  submitted  to  the  Qaoec.  pri>- 
mised  to  assist  the  Karl  airainst  any  person  who  should  oppC'S^  ht? 
in  Ulster,  abandoned  all  claims  oyer  the  followers  of  ClaDdrU'j 
beyond  the  IJann,  all  superiority  oyer  the  liaron  of  Dungaccocf 
sons,  and  any  persons  dwelling  between  the  great  river  I  the  Buci- 
water)  and  Dundalk,  promised  to  senre  the  Queen  against  all  per- 
sons upon  whom  she  might  make  war,  to  endeavour  to  expel  ii< 
Scots,  to  coniluct  himself  }»eaceably  against  O'Dounell  and  all  od<f 
faithful  subjects  of  the  Queen,  and  to  deliver  up  as  pledges  his  m^ 
Arthur  and  anotlier.  In  consideration  of  his  submission,  he  vn 
to  receive  of  the  Queen  a  grant  of  all  lands  from  Lough  Fork  to 
the  Hliickwater,  and  from  the  Bann  to  the  Maguire  countir.  ntk 
all  the  muna^tic  lands  in  the  proiince.*     On  the  7lh  of  OctoMTi     j 

•  Circw  MS.S.,  Vul.  II.,  p.  12. 
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•84^  he  agreed  to  maintain  300  English  footmen  at  a  certain 
ipniated  rate,  and  to  send  to  Her  Majesty  yearly  one  good  chief 
»rse  and  one  cast  of  hawks.* 

In  1584,  after  the  termination  of  the  war  in  Manster,  the 
3puty  proceeded  to  Ulster  to  establish  the  sapremacy  of  th6 
leen  in  that  province.  Turloagh  Luineach  met  him  at  Newry, 
d  submitted,  putting  in  pledges.  In  this  year  the  Ulster  chiefs 
me  in  almost  without  exception,  and  the  Deputy,  having  inflicted 
vere  chastisement  upon  the  Scots,  proceeded  to  reduce  the  pro* 
Qce  to  complete  subjection  by  dividing  the  government  of  Ulster 
tween  O'Neill,  the  Baron  of  Dungannon,  and  Sir  H.  Biga^l. 
Neill  attended  the  ensuing  Parliament  in  Dublin^  on  the  26A  of 
3ril ;  shortly  after  which  the  Deputy  was  established  at  Dmi'^ 
nnon,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  a  second  campaign  against  ^ 
;ots. 

At  the  date  of  the  resignation  of  Perrot  and  the  appointment  of 
tzwilliam  as  Deputy,  the  English  Oovemment  appeared  to  enjoy 
I  uncontested  supremacy  in  the  island,  and  the  natives  to  have 
mporarily  laid  aside  any  design  of  insurrection  or  hope  of  foreign 
ccour.  The  Spaniards,  who,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  were 
ecked  upon  the  western  coasts,  were  treated  as  enemies ;  the 
ly  Irish  chief  who  received  them  as  friends  was  transferred  to 
)ndon,  and  executed.  In  Munster  the  natives  had  been  crushed, 
d  in  Ulster  the  power  of  The  O'Neill  was  paralysed. 

On  the  part  of  the  English  garrison  this  security  produced 
solence  and  violence  towards  the  inhabitants.  The  troops  of  this 
riod  were  not  restrained  by  a  rigid  discipline ;  they  were  accuS'* 
med  to  look  upon  plunder  and  free-quarters  as  portion  of  their 
muueration ;  their  officers,  in  money  matters,  were  not  trained 
a  high  standard  of  honour  and  honesty  ;  the  pay  of  the  privates 
is  generally  scandalously  in  arrear  ;t  soldiers  of  this  description 
jre  scattered  in  small  detachments  throughout  the  country  with 
ry  little  duty  to  perform,  and  living  among  natives  whom  they 
d  been  taught  to  despise  as  an  inferior  race.     The  plundering 

♦  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  382. 

f  See  the  account  of  Sir  Thomas  Norris's  Foot  in  Dublin,  on  the  28th 
Eiy,  1590  ;  Carew  MSS.,  Yol.  III.,  p.  31 :  also  Carew  to  Heneage,  ibid., 
I.  35,  36. 
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and  confiscation  of  Manster  Lad  demoralised  the  officers,  via 
regarded  Ireland  as  a  country  where  they  mi;;hi  treat  iixt  wz- 
lation  with  insolence,  and  by  grant  from  the  Crown,  or  by  ocrt 
force,  appropriate  estates  to  themselvi'S.  The  CiowrnmrL;  ■.! 
Ireland  was  not  careful  about  such  matters,  and  that  of  Lolu-.s 
was  left  in  ignorance  of  them.  If  to  this  be  uddid  the  ui£csi:j 
and  uncertainty  of  communication,  and  the  entire  ubsciice  ui  t-si^c 
opinion,  no  violence  or  outrage  of  the  soldier}*  to  the  nutivt-s  a  :i* 
credible. 

Both  the  loyal  English  and  the  Celtic  districts  sufTtrrrd  al-i^r. 
Some  years  after  (1597),  the  conduct  of  the  troops  bt'camt*  a  izi~ 
ject  of  inquiry,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  Pale  hud  iK.-eu  in-A>i 
was  stated  as  follows : — **  The  horse  companies,  in  passing  throucL 
the  same,  every  man  hath  double  horses,  some  oftieers  tri-ble:  ri.:n 
of  them  one  boy,  some  of  them  two  ;  travelling  not  four  xiiiit?  :i 
the  day — and  that  not  directly,  but  crossing  the  country  to  aLiI  :":.• 
— wasting  with  their  lingering  journies  the  inhabitant!)'  com  eicc<- 
sively  with  their  horses,  and  their  goods  with  their  extortion.  Tie 
foot  companies  likewise  observing  the  same  course  iu  tmvt-IiiLj. 
most  commonlv  not  above  two  or  three  miles  in  the  djv,  iLt-ci'ii 
their  appointed  garrisons  be  not  ten  miles  off,  yet  do  they  go  iLir.j 
miles  about,  boiiig  followed  and  accompanied  as  they  go  thr-ja.'a 
the  Tjilo,  each  soldier  with  his  boy  at  least,  and  for  a  great  jart 
with  their  women,  and  nianv  horses  as  well  of  their  own  as  of  iLe 

ft 

country,  taken  violently  from  their  owners  to  carry  them,  iLci: 
children,  and  w{)nien  ;  pleasing  tbemselves  at  their  pleasarts: 
exacting  meat  and  <lrink  far  more  than  competent,  and,  conimoLij. 
money  from  them  ;  their  boys,  women,  and  followers,  much  excti i- 
ing  the  peoi)le's  ability,  taking  money  from  [for?]  their  c-fficr.'S 
after  a  double  rate,  whereof  among  every  seven  and  eight  solviirr« 
they  atVirni  commonly  to  have  one.  And  if  there  be  anv  wautit;: 
of  a  full  company — as  commonly  in  these  journies,  and  all  o'dirr 
cases  tending  to  the  country's  charge,  there  be  rather  more  th>a 
under,  though  at  all  other  limes  far  fewer  than  due — then  are  ihl 
numhirs,  which  they  report  to  bo  absent,  said  to  be  employed  in 
necessary  causis,  and  ihey  uliich  are  present  do  oftentimes  like 
up  money  for  the  diet  of  them  pretended  to  be  absent.  And  if 
they   be  not  salisiicd   with    nuat    and  monev  according  to  their 
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itrageous  demands,  then  do  they  beat  their  poor  horses  and  their 
(ople,  ransacking  their  houses,  taking  away  cattle  and  goods  of  all 
Tis,  not  leaving  so  much  as  the  tools  and  instruments  that  crafts- 
en  do  exercise  their  occupations  withal,  nor  the  garments  to  their 
icks,  nor  clothes  to  their  beds ;  so  as,  at  their  next  meeting  places^ 
lere  are  to  be  found  many  times  such  plentiful  store  of  household 
uff,  or  what  else  they  could  carry  or  drive  away  with  them,  as  at 
rdinary  markets  ;  which,  if  the  owners  did  not  redeem  at  the  will 
r  the  takers,  then  are  they  sold  and  dispersed  in  such  sort  as  they 
lat  owned  them  shall  never  come  by  them  again.  And  if  any  do 
ithstand  or  gainsay  such  their  inordinate  wills,  then  they  do  not 
Illy  exercise  all  the  cruelty  they  can  against  them,  in  far  worsd 
)rt  than  before,  in  nature  of  a  revenge,  so  as  whosoever  resisteth 
leir  will  shall  be  sure  to  have  nothing  left  him>  if  he  can  escape 
ith  his  life. 

*'  This  course  of  ranging  and  extorting  her  silly  people  is  be^ 
>me  so  common  and  gainful,  as  that  many  other  isoldiers  (as  is 
xid)  have  no  other  entertainment  from  their  captains ;  and  m&ny 
thers  that  are  not  soldiers,  pretending  to  be  of  some  company  or 
ther,  have,  in  like  outrageous  sort,  ranged  up  and  down  the 
Duntry,  spoiling  and  robbing  the  subjects,  as  if  they  were  rebels* 
.nd  most  certain  it  is  that  the  rebels  themselves,  pretending  to  be 
Dldiers,  and  knowing  how  gainful  the  course,  have  often  played 
le  like  parts,  unbeknown  to  the  poor  people,  who  live  in  such  awe 
f  the  soldiers,  as  they  dare  not  resist  any  that  take  upon  them 
aat  profession.  So  as,  of  all  sides^  the  poor  subjects  go  so  miser* 
bly  to  wreck,  as  no  tongue  or  pen  can  at  full  express. 

**  At  other  times  the  garrisons  oppress  the  inhabitants  without 
ause,  consuming  wastefully  and  needless  such  provisions  as  people 
iake  for  relief  of  themselves  and  their  families,  and  in  misusing 
f  their  persons,  in  such  wise  as  the  poor  creatures,  being  thereby 
eprived  of  food  and  rest,  together  with  the  spoils  of  the  rebels, 
re  forced  to  forsake  their  houses,  which  out  of  hand  are  plucked 
own,  and  the  timber  thereof  burned  in  garrisons  ;  which  waste  is 
lade  the  more  grievous  that  the  inheritors  or  inhabitants  of  those 
raste  places  are  forced  to  carry  the  timber  of  their  houses  to  be 
urned ;  the  soldiers  leaving  no  trees,  fruitful  or  otherwise,  un- 
poiled ;  the  planters  and  preservers,  with  heavy  hearts,  looking  on 
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their  long  labours  and  expectations  thus  defaced  and  broufrlt ::  f: 
uncomfortable  an  event. 

**]Manv  companies  appointed  to  lie  in  pjarrisons,  and  viciii^ri 
with  your  Highnoss's  store,  when  the  same  is  near  at  an  cci.  i.i 
sometimes  l)efore,  pretending  want,  and   not  procurinj?  or  Lat.l: 
care  of  supply  from  your  Highnesses  victualler,  from  wi.oin  ti-j 
are  to  have  the  same,  issue  forth  into  the  country  wliore  tbvv  '..<. 
taking  beeves  or  what  else  they  pretend  to  want,  at  th«.'ir  own  r.-.i- 
sures,  far  exceeding  any  ordinary  or  competent  proportion.  uLcr-.f 
some  part  they  restore  for  money,  and  the  rest   use  as  thry  it.,.. 
thinking  all  they  do  lawful,  for  they  give  their  tickets,  whirb  m^j 
times  they  deny.     And  if  the  owners  of  the  goods  pn-ffr  to  ^uj 
the  same,  as  some  have  done,  demanding  by  what  uuthohtv  ;-: 
warrant  their  goods   are  thus  violenth*  taken  from   them.   I'u.: 
conmion   answer  is  that  thtfir  drum   and  colours   is   a   aUtSL-ivL; 
warrant.     Then,  if  the  owners  seem  not  to  be  satisfied,  iboy  ••; 
assaulted,  and  as  rigorously  used  as  if  they  were  disobcdifzit  ai  i 
disloyal  subjects.      Upon  complaint  exhibited  unto  th«*  stuie  :  r 
other  the  abuses  of  solditfrs,  procI:ini:ition  was  sent  f'.»rih  iL.i:  ;" 
their  thoronglifare,  ujuMi  pain  of  ileath.  they  should  n-jt  exi.-t  ::.:• 
oountrv,  l)Ut  take  such  meat  and  drink  as  the  inhabitants  co'-ii 
aflonl  tlieni,  giving  ready  money  or  their  officers"  tickets  f-r  :Lo 
same  ;    and   it*  liiev  did   otherwise,  then   it    should   be   lawful  :o 
slieritl's.  jnstiees  of  prace,  ainl  others  to  aii]treliend  and  Cfnimi:  ::.- 
soldiers  so  olfi'nding  to  tiie  shire  gaol,  or  failing  thrroi«f,  to  prt'^*:* 
their  names,  that  they  might  inlliet  such  puni>hment  on  tLtrj  -* 
their  misdemeanour  and  abuses  did  merit.*     Which  order,  a?  ;'• 
fi'll  out,  })ro('ured  greatir  disorder;  for  the  soldiers,  hearing  tLtr-- 
of,  came   so   strongly  to  the   place  where  they  did    lodge,  as  tLe 
country  iieitlier   durst   nor  were  able  to  apprehend    them,  iLoujb 
tbeir  outrages  were  greater  than  before:  so  «s  tlie  same  was  tie 
destruction  ijf  those  places  alt<»gether.     Neither  was  it  possiMe  U' 
])n'seiit  tbeir  names.  exce{>t  the  inhabitants  had  special  knovkJp:- 
ot"  iIhmi  :  fi>r  the  soldiers,  to  delude  the  gotul  meaning  of  the  afert- 
s.iid   proclamation,  did    not    only  deny  the   names,  but    gave  oa« 

■  Thi'  "rili'ivi  nfi  it»"1  t«»;oe  itoIkiIiIv  tlioso  i<(siieJ  by  Sir  WlUuiu  Rome^ 
i.ii  till-  Ibth  Ai»ril.  l.VJO.     rmvw  MS.S.,  V..1.  HI.,  p.  174. 
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bemselves  to  belong  unto  a  contrary  captain,  whose  company  was 
hen  perhaps  in  the  remote  places  of  the  land.''* 

If  such  was  the  conduct  of  ofiScers  and  soldiers  in  districts 
mmediately  subject  to  the  central  Oovernment,  the  inhabitants  of 
emote  districts  were  exposed  to  gi-eater  yiolence.  In  1596,  before 
he  commencement  of  the  war,  several  Irish  chiefs  furnished  to 
he  Government  statements  of  the  injuries  which  they  had  suffered. 
In  the  answers  to  these  the  Queen  does  not  deny  the  facts  stated, 
)at  replies  that  they  had  been  done  without  her 'authority,  or  that, 
f  they  had  been  reported  to  her,  she  would  have  seen  speedy  re- 
Iress. 

Shane  M'Brian  complains  that  after  his  father's  death  Island 
M agee,  time  out  of  mind  his  proper  inheritance^  was  taken  from 
lim  by  Lord  Essex,  and  had  ever  since  been  kept  from  him,  and 
,hat  afterwards  Sir  Henry  Bagnal  took  from  him  the  lands  of 
Vlawghryre  More,  and,  finding  him  in  Newry,  imprisoned  him,  and 
ivould  not  deliver  him  **  until  he  had  passed  unto  him  what  assur- 
ince  he  would  have  upon  the  said  barony."t 

Maguire  stated  that  the  late  Lord  Deputy  and  Council  had 
^ven  him  special  letters  of  favour  that  neither  the  Binghams  nor 
bis  other  borderings  should  molest  him ;  yet  Sir  R.  Bingham,  and 
bhe  rest  of  his  name  in  Connaught,  came  with  force  and  arms  into 
bis  country,  burned  it,  killed  divers  women  and  children,  and  took 

♦  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  200.  The  English  army  was  at  this  period 
supported  in  the  same  manner,  and  was  probably  as  inefficient,  as  a  Douranee 
army  of  the  last  century,  which  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Foster  :  **  This  day 
%  body  of  Afghan  ciivalry  encamped  in  the  environs  of  Akorah,  and  over- 
spread the  country  like  a  swarm  of  locusts,  devouring  and  destroying  wher- 
ever they  went.  It  seemed  as  if  the  land  were  invaded  ;  they  entered  in  a 
violent  manner  every  village  within  their  scope,  and  fed  themselves  and  their 
horses  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants.  Such  expeditions  afford  these 
hungry  creatures  almost  the  only  means  of  subsistence  ;  for,  when  inactive, 
they  are  often  reduced  to  such  distress  by  the  blind  parsimony  of  their 
prince,  that  their  horses,  arms,  and  clothes,  are  sold  for  a  livelihood."  The 
same  writer  naturally  remarks  of  the  Afghan  army,  that  "he  felt  a  sensible 
disappointment  at  seeing  it  composed  of  a  tumultuous  body,  without  order 
or  common  discipline."  (Kay,  **  History  of  the  War  in  Afghanistan^  Vol.  I., 
p.  16.) 

t  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  154. 
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from  him  8000  cows,  besides  500  garrons  and  mares,  and  cenftin 
women  and  prisoners,  whom  he  was  fain  to  ransom;  that,  altkonsti 
letters  were  sent  by  the  Lord  Deputy  and  Council  to  Sir  R.  BiiC- 
ham  for  causing  amends  to  be  made,  he  (Sir  R.  Bingham  i  cu&e 
forthwith  again  into  Fermanagh,  at  two  several  times,  and  pr«-rc«i 
^[aguirc  of  6000  cows,  besides  much  murder  ;  that  Captain  Ucn- 
shaw,  seneschal  of  Monaghan^  came  several  times  with  his  forc«« 
to  places  in   Fermanagh,   captured  8000  cows,   and   killed  mts, 
women,  and  children  ;  but  Sir  Wm.  Fitzwilliam  caused  no  redress 
thereof;  that  in  the  several  sheriffships  of  Sir  Henry  Duke  and  Sir 
E.  Harbert,  in  the  county  Cavan,  they  killed  and  preyed  Mapuirei 
tenants,  to  his  and  their  damages  of  £3000.     Afterwards,  the  uii 
Lord  Deputy  being  in  Mouaghan,  Maguire  obtained  faithful  oa'J: 
and  promise  that  he  should  not  be  charged  with  sheriffs  or  ouier 
officers,  in  regard  of  his  coming  to  do  obedience  for  one  whole 
year ;  for  which  grant  he  paid,  as  a  bribe  to  his  Lordship  tad 
others,  800  beeves,  besides   150  beeves  to  the  Marshal  (Sir  H. 
Baguiil) ;  but  Captain  Willis,  having  Captain  Fuller's  baud  atJ 
other  companies  with  him,  was  sent  with  commission  to  l»c  shvriS 
there,  and  preyed  the  country.     They  cut  off  the  head  of  Edmoci 
M'Hugh  M'Ciuire,  and  hurled  it  from  place  to  place  as  a  football. 
Tliesc  hard  courses  comj)elled  him  to  expulse  the  said  Willis  and 
his  compaiiit's  ;  whereupon  ensued  the  proclaiming  of  himself  acJ 
his  I'ollowors,  and  their  banishment  out  of  the  countrv/'* 

The  llrst  corupluint  of  the  M'Mahons  was — **  The  said  Brian 
M'Hn<^'h  Oge  saitli  that  Hugh  Roe  M'Mahowne,  named  M'Mahovne 
bv  Sir  William  Fit/williani,  and  so  confirmed  and  allowed  to  succ«<d 
by  virtue  of  his  brother's  letters  patent,  and  coming  into  the  state 
upon  the  word  of  a  nobleman,  and  the  word  of  Henry  Mone,  of 
Moilifont,  deed.,  was  afterwards  most  unjustly  and  treacheroosly 
i'xeeuted  by  the  said  Sir  William  at  his  own  house  at  MonaghaD. 
Which  allowance  of  succession ,  as  this  M'Mahownc  doth  imagine, 
was  grunted  him,  the  said  Hugh,  purposely  to  draw  an  intereiC 
unto  him  and  his  heirs,  cuntrarv  to  the  custom  of  the  countrr.  and 
then  hy  his  execution  to  draw  the  country  into  her  Majesty's  handf, 
ixa  by  the  sequel  sheweth.     After  whose  execution  a  ganiaon 

•  Carcw  M^^$^.,  Vol.  HI.,  p.  155. 
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Aced  in  Monaghan,  the  name  of  M^Mahowne  extinguished,  and 
le  snhstance  of  the  country  divided  hj  the  said  Sir  W.  Fitzwilliam 
)tween  Sir  H.  Bagnall,  Baron  Elliott,  Mr.  Solicitor  (Wilbraham)^ 
aptain  Henshawe,  Captain  Willis,  the  Parson  O'Connellan,  Hagh 
;rowbridge,  Thomas  Asshe,  Charles  Fleminge,  and  divers  other 
rangers,  and  so  the  native  country  people  for  the  most  part  dis- 
herited ;  and  some  of  those  that  had  portions  allots  to  them 
3re  afterwards  slain  and  murdered — namely,  Patk.  M'CoUo 
i'Bryen,  coming  upon  safe  conduct  to  the.  Parson  Q*Connellan, 
len  justice  of  the  peace,  and  chief  man  in  authority  for  her 
!ajesty  in  that  county,  was  intercepted  by  an  ambush,  appointed. 
r  the  said  Parson  and  Captain  Willis,  and  there  slain."^ 

The  chief  who  had  most  reason  to  complain  was  ?ugh  O'Oon- 
3II,  of  Tyrconnell.  So  long  as  The  O'Neil)  was  an  object  of  appre- 
3nsion  to  the  English  Government,  the  O'Donnells,  as  the  old 
3reditary  enemies  of  The  O'Neill,  were  supported  and  flattered  by 
iccessive  Deputies.  It  had  been  by  them,  rather  than  by  the 
ueen's  forces,  that  Shane  O'Neill  had  been  twice  defeated,  and 
Itimately  driven  out  of  Tyrone.  Upon  the  fall  of  Shane  O'Neill, 
le  position  of  the  O'Donnells  was  altogether  changed.  They,  in 
leir  turn,  became  subject  to  the  suspicions  of  the  Government,  and 
le  usual  policy  was  practised  against  them,  from  which,  in  conse- 
lence  of  their  peculiar  position,  they  had  hitherto  been  exempted. 

•  Carew  MSS.,  YoL  III.»  p.  166.  That  the  complaints  of  the  Irish  were 
Uy  justified,  Elizabeth  herself  admits  :  "  Considqping  the  monsfcrons  aooa- 
tions  brought  against  our  ministers  that  have  lived  amongst  this  people,  we 
nnot  turn  our  face  from  their  complaints.  To  bcigin  with  Connaught :  it 
oubles  us  to  find  such  slackness  in  the  trial  of  the  enormities  complained  of 

Bingham's  Oovemment ;  for  the  people  most  needs  think  our  hearts 
ienated  from  doing  them  justice  ;  and  you  have  opt  given  us  thorough  in- 
rmation.  Select  fit  Commissioners  to  be  sent  to  Connaught ;  and  let  it  be 
iQWn  to  them  that  only  their  fleeing  £rom  justice  to  disorder,  and  not 
ming  in  to  make  complaint  to  our  ministers,  was  the  cause  of  this  pro- 
suction.  If  Bingham  appear  guilty,  he  shall  be  removed  ;  but  we  must  not 
ndemn  a  goveroor  unheard,  and  without  good  proof.** — Carew  MSS., 
ol.  III. ,  p.  176.  It  does  not  appear  that  Bingham,  although  removed  from. 
>nnaught,  was  ever  tried  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  in  En^^and  in  1598, 
kien  he  was  appointed  Marshal  of  the  realm,  and  returned  to  Ireland  with 
er  Majesty's  ''  favour  and  gracious  opinion." — ^Ibid.,  p.  283. 
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Whether  The  O'Donncll  had  refused  to  receive  an  EnjrHsh  «h^r.f 
into  Donegal,  or  the  Government  were  apprehensive  of  the  ulri: 
and  energy  of  his  son  Hugh,  the  then  Deputy,  Sir  J.  iVrroi.  r^ 
solved  to  capture  the  chief  or  his  son  by  stratagem.  Cox  dtlxls 
the  event  with  great  naivctr  : — "  Wherefore  the  Deputy  soni  ce* 
Skipper,  a  merchant,  with  a  ship  of  warre  to  Donegal,  with  dir«tio!M 
if  O'Neill  (query  O'Donnell)  or  his  son  should  come  aboard,  to 
fuddle  them,  and  clap  them  under  hatches,  and  bring  them  to 
Dublin;  which  was  diligently  executed,  and  O'Donnell's  sob 
brought  prisoner  to  Dublin."*  Thus  this  young  chief  of  a  tnbe 
always  devoted  to  the  English  interest  was  summarily  carried  of 
without  any  specific  charge  whatsoever. 

On  his  arrival,  **  the  Lord  Justice  and  the  Council  were  de- 
lighted at  his  having  come,  altho'  indeed  it  was  not  for  lore  of 
him  ;  and  they  commanded  to  have  him  brought  before  them. 
Having  been  according  brought,  they  discoursed  and  conversed  wiili 
him,  scrutinising  and  eliciting  all  the  knowledge  of  him  they  coolJ 
for  a  long  time ;  then  at  length,  however,  they  ordered  him  to  U 
put  in  a  strong  stone  castle  which  was  in  the  city,  where  jrrwt 
numbers  of  the  noblo  sons  of  the  Milesians  were  in  chain<<  as-i 
captivity,  as  well  as  some  of  the  f*ionn  Ghaill  (Normans  or 
Enirlish),  whose  chief  subject  of  conversation,  both  bv  dav  aol 
night,  was  oomphiining  to  each  other  of  their  injuries  and  troubles. 
and  treating  of  the  porstH-ution  carried  on  against  the  noble  icJ 
high-born  sons  of  Irehuul  in  general."! 

For  five  yours  O'Donnell  was  confined  in  Dublin  ;  bat  in  15M 
he  succeodod  in  escaping  from  })rison,  and  regaining  his  native  dis- 
trict. This  story,  as  detailed  by  the  Four  Masters^  who  for  this 
period  may  bo  considered  contemporary  writers,  is  one  of  those  few 
narratives  which  enable  us  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  feelingi  of 
the  native  Irish  : — 

"'Hugh  remained  in  imprisonment  and  in  chains  in  DuUin. 
after  his  former  escape,  till  the  winter  of  this  year  (1592).  He  and 
his  fellow-prisoners,  Henry  and  Art,  the  sous  of  O'XeiU,  i.e.,  John, 
having  been  together  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  got  ao  oppor* 

•  (\.x.  Part  I.,  p.  31»6. 
+  Four  M.iatcrs,  jj.  504. 
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nity  of  the  guards  before  they  had  been  brought  to  the  dining- 
om,  and,  having  taken  ofif  their  fetters,  they  afterwards  went  to 
e  privy,  having  with  them  a  very  long  rope,  by  which  the  fugitives 
jscended  until  they  reached  the  deep  trench  which  surrounded 
e  castle  ;  they  afterwards  gained  the  opposite  side,  and  mounted 
lO  side  of  the  trench.  There  was  a  trusty  servant  who  was  in  the 
ibit  of  visiting  them,  to  whom  they  had  disclosed  their  intentions, 
id  he  met  them  at  the  time  to  direct  them.  They  then  proceeded 
iro'  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  the  gates  of  the  city  were  open, 
hey  afterwards  passed  through  intricate  and  diflScult  places,  until 
ley  arrived  on  the  open  plain  of  Slieve  Roe  (the  Red  Mountain,  on 
le  borders  of  Dublin  and  Wicklow).  The  darkness  of  the  night, 
id  the  swiftness  of  their  flight,  through  dread  of  being  pursued, 
parated  the  eldest  from  the  others,  namely,  Henry  O'Neill, 
owever,  they  continued  their  progress,  led  on  by  their  own  man. 
he  night  was  dropping  snow,  so  that  it  was  not  easy  for  them  to 
alk ;  for  they  were  without  outside  coats,  having  left  their  upper 
irments  in  the  sewer  through  which  they  had  come.  Art  became 
ore  exhausted  than  Hugh  ;  for  it  was  a  long  time  since  he  had 
jen  incarcerated.  When  Hugh  perceived  that  Art  was  exhausted, 
3  requested  him  to  put  one  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  the 
her  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  servant;  and  they  proceeded  in 
lat  manner  until  they  crossed  the  Red  Mountain.  After  this 
ley  became  wearied,  and  being  unable  to  bring  Art  further, 
opped  under  the  shelter  of  a  projecting  rock.  They  sent  the 
irvant  with  word  to  Glenmalure,  where  dwelt  Feacha  M'Hugh 
)'Byme),  who  was  then  at  war  with  the  English.  That  Glen  was 
1  impregnable  stronghold,  and  a  great  number  of  the  prisoners  of 
ublin,  when  they  made  their  escape,  were  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
teding  to  that  glen,  for  they  considered  themselves  safe  there  until 
ley  turned  to  their  countries.  Fiacha  immediately  summoned  a 
amber  of  his  friends,  whom  he  could  rely  on,  to  go  to  them,  one 
ith  food,  another  with  ale  and  mead.  They  accordingly  proceeded, 
id  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  men  were.  Having  been  com- 
letely  covered  with  the  snow,  they  found  no  life  in  their  members, 
it  they  were  as  if  dead.  They  took  them  up  from  where  they  lay, 
id  requested  them  to  take  some  of  the  mead  and  ale;  but  they 
ere  not  able  to  do  so,  so  that  Art  at  length  died,  and  was  buried 


^^^^^  imrdii  took  ■oim  of  Uw  ami. 
3  faculties  •Kenr^StSI^^Ket  drinking  it,  exoept  Um  at  4 
his  feet  alone.  The  meu  then  cArri^d  him  to  th»  ]>leo  «bkih  m 
have  mentioDcd ;  and  he  reniaiueil  iu  ft  ptirnle  hoaw,  uidir  an. 
nntil  a  messenger  came  pnvatttljr  to  ioqniRi  afUr  him  froc  kiii 
brotlier-in-Uw,  tlie  Karl  O'Neill.  AlW  the  mecvmgrr  had  cmh 
'  to  him,  he  prepared  to  di>part ;  fttnl  it  was  dilDoolt  for  him  ta  p 
on  that  joaruE^y,  for  hie  feet  cnuld  tinl  Iw  eand ;  w  thst  innlhi 
person  ehoald  lift  him  as  his  horw,  and  Uke  him  liirmiii  kit 
hands  nguiu  when  ali};htin[;. 

"  Fiaoha  sent  n  troop  of  borso  vith  him  bv  nitjht  nntil  h«  fhoiU 
cross  the  river  LifToj',  to  defend  him  aguniit  this  guards  wha 
were  looking  out  for  him  ;  for  the  English  of  Dublin  haJ  raoitwi 
intolligencf'  tbtit  Hugh  was  in  OlrDmnlnm,  to  that  it  was  tlicRbn 
thev  placed  lu^utim-N  on  tlic  Kbulloi*  fnrdt  of  tbo  river  to  |wnm 
Hugh  and  the  preiicrvers,  who  Itnd  flul  along  iritb  bin,  fnn 
oroBsing  thence  into  the  proving  of'lTI>t«r.  TIm  mm  wbe  aot 
along  with  Hugh  were  ohhged  to  oroRs  a  iliOiciill  danp  fari  on  Ika 
river  LiEfey,  near  the  city  of  Dohlin,  nbich  tfaojr  paaacd  oaaotiMd 
by  the  English,  nntil  they  arrived  on  the  plain  of  the  fnrliiiw  E» 
was  acccmpaniod  by  the  persons  wbo  had  on  a  foroMV  *'*'— *«■ 
forsaken  him  after  his  first  oscapc,  Vclem  OTool«  and  hi«  brotkv, 
in  conjunction  witb  the  troops  who  were  etnnfUnir  hin  lo  thai 
place ;  and  they  ratilied  their  gooi  fnilh  and  frii>ud*hip  viib  mik 
other.  After  bidding  liim  fkroivallt  anil  giving  hits  their  Umuc 
they  then  parted  with  him  tborc.  Ab  lo  Ungh  O'DonnoU,  be  htd 
none  along  mth  him  hut  the  onoTDaog  man  oftbo  people  ofHofk 
O'Nuill,  who  had  gone  for  him  to  the  colebretfd  jE[Iu),  and  i^« 
spoke  the  language  of  tbo  furcignvrs  (EngUHh),  and  who  «w  alas 
in  the  habit  of  accompanying  the  EnrI,  that  is,  Hagh  O'N'eill,  wbn- 
evsr  he  went  among  the  English,  so  that  bo  kDa«,  and  i 
with  every  place  through  which  thoy  passed.  Tboy 
their  two  very  swift  steeds  along  tbo  dirwt  coiinHS  of  th»  unit  rf 
Meath,  until  they  arrivod  on  tlie  hanks  of  the  Bojne  bttltt 
morning,  a  short  distaoco  to  tfa«  vest  of  Progheda ;  bat  Ibey  ■■• 
in  dread  to  go  to  that  eity,  io  that  what  tfa«y  did  was  to  go  alMf 
the  bank  of  the  river  to  a  place  irhora  a  poor  fiabennaii  aMmBf 
waited,  and  who  had  a  small  ferrying  corsob  (amall  bo«l). 
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having  gone  into  the  corach,  the  ferryman  left  him  on  the  opposite 
bank,  after  having  given  him  full  payment ;  Hugh's  servant  having 
retnrned,  took  the  horses  with  him  through  the  city,  and  brought 
them  to  Hugh  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  They  then 
mounted  their  horses  and  proceeded  until  they  were  two  miles  from 
the  river,  where  they  saw  a  thick  bushy  grove  before  them,  in  the 
way  which  they  went,  surrounded  by  a  very  great  foss,  as  if  it  were 
a  strongly  fenced  garden  ;  there  was  a  fine  residence  belonging  to 
an  excellent  gentleman  of  the  English  near  the  wood,  and  he  was 
a  trusty  friend  of  Hugh  O'NeiU's.*  When  they  had  arrived  at  the 
ramparts,  they  left  their  horses  and  went  into  the  wood  within  the 
foss,  for  Hugh's  faithful  guide  was  well  acquainted  with  that  place ; 
having  left  Hugh  there,  he  went  into  the  fortress,  and  was  well  re- 
ceived. Having  obtained  a  private  apartment  for  Hugh  O'Donnell, 
he  brought  him  with  him,  and  he  was  served  and  entertained  to 
his  satisfaction.  They  remained  there  until  the  night  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  their  horses  having  been  got  ready  for  them  in  the 
theginning  of  the  night,  they  proceeded  across  Sleabh  Breagh,  and 
through  Machaire  Conaill  (both  in  the  county  of  Louthi),  until  they 
4irrived  at  Traigh-Baile-mic-Buain  (Dundalk),  before  morning;  as 
the  gates  of  the  town  were  opened  in  the  morning  early,  they 
resolved  to  pass  through  it,  and  they  proceeded  through  it  on 
their  horses  until  they  arrived  at  the  other  side ;  and  they  were 
cheerful  and  rejoiced  for  having  got  over  all  the  dangers,  which  had 
laid  before  them  until  then.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  Fiodh 
(the  wood),  where  lived  Turlough,  the  son  of  Henry,  son  of  Felim 
Eoe  O'Neill,  to  rest  themselves,  and  then  they  were  secure,  for 
Turlough  was  a  friend  and  connexion  of  his,  and  he  and  the  Earl 
O'Neill  were  bom  of  the  same  mother;  they  remained  there  until 
the  following  day,  and  then  proceeded  across  Slieve  Fuaid  (the 
Fews  mountains  in  Armagh),  and  arrived  at  Armagh,  where  they 
remained  privately  that  night.  They  went  on  the  following  day  to 
Dungannon,  where  the  Earl,  Hugh  O'Neill,  lived,  and  he  was 
rejoiced  at  their  arrival,  and  they  were  led  to  a  retired  apartment 
without  the  knowledge  of  any,  excepting  a  few  of  his  trusty  people, 
who  were  attending  them^  and  Hugh  remained  there  for  the  space 

•  This  is  conjectured  by  O'Donovan  to  have  been  Mellifoni    Sed  qucBre, 

O  0 
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of  four  nights,  recovering  himself  from  the  fatigue  of  his  ;.-n'7 
and  troubles.  After  which  he  prepared  to  depart,  ai:d  Ik^'l  '.tv*. 
of  the  Earl,  who  sent  a  troop  of  horse  with  him,  until  he-  arn^iC  i; 
the  eastern  side  of  Lough  Erne.  The  lord  of  the  couniry  wi*  i 
friend  of  his,  and  a  kinsman  by  the  mother's  sidt* — namely.  H:::i 
Maguirc,  who  was  rejoiced  at  his  coming,  and  a  boat  ha\iL::  :-r-.:: 
brought  to  them,  into  which  they  went,  they  rowtd  frum  :L'.i:e 
until  they  arrived  at  a  narrow  creek  of  the  lake,  where  ihey  lan-i-i. 
a  number  of  his  faithful  people  having  gone  to  m<>et  Lim,  they  c  :- 
veycd  him  to  the  Castle  of  Ath-Seanaigh  (Ballyshaiiuon),  in  ml.:: 
were  the  guards  of  O'Donnell,  his  father.'** 

The  exasperation  of  the  northern  chiefs  against  the  Govemce:: 
may  be  measured  by  the  fact,  that  at  length  they  became  wilL^j :: 
forego  their  traditional  feuds,  and  combine  against  the  CiiZLiL:: 
enemy.  All  now  that  was  wanting  for  an  almost  natiunal  n^:l: 
was  a  leader  of  ability,  and  such  was  found  in  Hugh  O'Neill,  Lirl 
of  Tyrone. 

Hugh  O'Neill  was  the  second  son  of  Matthew,  the  first  Bir:i 
of  Duugannon,  the  reputed  son  of  Con  O'Neill,  the  first  Eirl  ..: 
Tyrone.  If  the  statements  as  to  the  paternity  of  Matthfw.  Ult  i 
of  Dungannon,  bo  correct — and  there  is  not  sufficient  rea«4:<:: :: 
doubt  them — neither  he  nor  his  son  were  O'Neills  at  all,  and  :Lt.: 
only  connexion  with  the  family  was  the  intrigue  of  Cun  O'Nc:- 
w'ith  the  mother  of  Matthew,  and  the  limitation  of  the  EArldh:'ti:  .: 
Tyrone  to  him  in  remainder  after  the  death  of  Con.  The  Bir^= 
of  Dungannon  and  his  sons  thus  became  the  English  claimants  f.r 
the  principality  of  Ulster,  and  upon  every  quarrel  with  the  elvcui 
chief  were  put  forward  by  the  Government  as  the  rightful  lordi  cf 
Tyrone,  in  virtue  of  the  surrender  and  re-grant  of  these  Undi  w 
Con  O'Neill  by  Henry  Vlll. ;  but  whenever  it  seemed  more  poI:u: 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  O'Neill  dc  facto  (and  dr  jure  accord:^ 
to  Celtic  ideas),  the  claims  of  this  family  were  disregarded,  and  li* 
bastard  v  of  the  first  Ijiiron  ofiioiallv  admitted. 

The  liiiroii  of  Duugannon  and  his  sons  were  used  by  the  EniT- 
lish  against  Tyrone  exactly  as  James  H.  and  his  sons  were  om^ 
by  Louis  XIV.  against  England. 

•  I\ijir  Masters,  p.  i>74. 
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The  first  Baron  was  slain  by  Shane  O'Neill  in  1558,  land  his 
dest  son  by  Turlough  during  Shane's  visit  to  London.  Hugh, 
le  third  Baron  Dungannon,  was  then  young,  and  his  claims  were 
sregarded  for  many  years.  In  the  meanwhile  he  was  educated 
nong  the  English  ;  brought  over  to  court  by  Sidney,  given  a 
oop  of  horse  in  the  Queen^s  service,  and,  to  all  outward  appear- 
ice,  had  become  an  Englishman.  He  served  in  the  English 
•my  in  the  Irish  wars,  co-operated  with  Essex  in  the  settlement 
•  Antrim  and  the  Ulster  war,  and  is  perpetually  commended  for 
is  zeal  and  loyalty  in  the  Queen's  service.  As  against  Turlough 
uineach,  if  he  became  formidable,  Hugh  might  be  useful,  as  hid 
ither  had  been  against  Shane,  and  accordingly  he  was  quartered 
ith  his  troop  on  the  borders  of  Ulster,  and  permitted,  perhaps 
icouraged,  to  quarrel  with  and  give  Turlough  all  the  annoyance 
I  his  power.  Disorders  of  this  kind  had  been  going  on  in  15d3« 
)r  on  the  23rd  of  October  in  that  year  **  articles  were  laid  down 
y  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  Ulster,  ordered  by  the  assent 
ad  consent  of  Tyrlough  Lenoughe,  O'Donel,  and  the  Baron  of 
►ungannon,''  by  which  the  truce  then  made  between  them  was 
itended  until  the  March  following.* 

In  1584  the  Baron  was  put  in  possession  of  the  south -eastern 
ortion  of  the  district  then  known  as  Tyrone,  and  Turlough  wafi 
3stricted  to  the  north-western,  having  his  residence  at  Strabanet. 
lenceforward  the  Baron  carried  on  continual  hostilities  against 
'urlough;  in  this  he  was  aided  by  the  English  Government,  whicb 
3garded  him  not  as  a  mere  Irishman  struggling  for  the  chieftaincy 
f  the  district,  but  rather  as  an  Englishman  who  had  had  the  mis- 
Drtune  to  have  been  born  in  Ireland,  and  whose  success  was  equi- 
alent  to  that  of  the  English  Government  itself.  He  lamented 
0  the  Queen  the  unwillingness  of  his  countrymen  to  order  and 
ivility,  and  their  barbarous  preference  for  Celtic  manners,  pleaded 
he  necessity  of  attaching  the  natives  to  the  English  Government, 
ind  requested  that,  with  reference  to  his  own  district,  effectual 
iteps  should  be  taken  to  suppress  the  name  of  The  O'Neill,  as  the 
irst  step  of  the  introduction  of  English  laws  and  manners  into 
he  northern  province. 

♦  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  3G6. 
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In  1587  the  Queen  granted  to  him,  by  patent,  the  Ear:J-!i  f 
Tyrone,  and  the  inheritance  annexed,  without  any  roserTati-jE.  '.; 
was,  however,  provided  that  the  bounds  of  Tyrone  shea  I J  t-e  fi- 
plicitly  defined,  240  acres  should  be  reserved  upon  the  liUckwi:^ 
for  a  fort,  and  that  the  Earl  should  claim  no  authority  over  Lj 
neighbours,  formerly  the  vassals  of  his  house. 

In  May,  1500,  he  made  certain  offers  to  the  Privv-  Contci!  u 
to  the  affairs  of  Ulster,  ''that  (inter  alia)  his  bond  and  scrtis 
should  stand  for  renouncing  the  name  and  title  of  O'Xtill,  f^r  i.« 
well  knew  that  it  was  treason  to  challenge  it  ;*'  he  stated  "  tLa:  i< 
is  desirous  to  have  his  country  made  shire  ground,  and  dn:h  :L:i£ 
it  consistent  to  have  Tyrlough's  country,  and  so  mnrh  of  Lis  r»i 
country  called  Tyrone  as  do  lie  already  bounded  betwixt  the  Ll^ri- 
water  and  the  river  of  Fvne  and  Loughfovle  to  be  one  countv ;  iri 
the  rest,  from  the  Blackwater  to  the  Koche,  containini^  O'llaniii  i 
country  (if  it  be  not  already  reduced  to  shire  ground)  to  be  ano'^e: 
countv."  He  was  contented  to  have  his  country  under  comr-Ofitirs, 
and  to  suffer  them  (his  tenants)  to  enjoy  their  lands  ft-r  ttirmf  ar* 
tain  upon  such  rents  and  other  compositions  as  mi^'ht  l-o  a^*rct>] 
upon,  and  not  to  take  any  bonnaught,  or  lay  other  charges  nrvs 
them,  except  with  consent  of  the  couutr}-  in  times  of  great  ar.i 
sudden  danger,  to  be  invaded  by  Scots  and  others,  his  bad  ntiji.- 
hours,  and  yet  to  make  the  Governor  for  the  time  U'ing  and  h:i 
Council  privy  thereunto  ;  also  to  have  his  country  under  compc*?:- 
tion  towards  Her  Majesty's  charges,  some  regard  being  had  of  ihf;r 
poverty,  the  waste  of  the  country,  &c. ;  he  would  not  execute  xnir- 
tial  law,  but  join  with  such  officers  as  might  be  appoinieil  for  \t* 
execution  and  suppression  of  malefactors ;  he  was  always  willici: 
to  serve  with  such  ln)rsemon  as  he  received  entertainment  for  tr 
Her  Majesty's  bounty,  and  fiirtlier  to  yield  to  **  any  number  of 
rising  out "  thought  convenient  by  the  (Tovernment,  either  is 
London  or  Dublin ;  he  would  not  meddle  with  any  of  the  ArcL- 
bishop  of  Armagh's  (John  Ciiirvey)  lands,  or  impose  any  chairv 
upon  them  ;  nrifhcr  wouiil  he  rrceivc  or  maintain  ani/  Popuh 
priest,  numh,  or  jYtitr,  or  ami  pruchiimed  traitor  ;  his  people  were 
to  use  Knglish  apparel;  a  gaol  should  be  huilt  at  DungannoB ; 
finally  he  trusted  that  his  neighbours  should  be  bound  to  observe 
like  order.* 
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These  offers  of  the  Earl  were  embodied  in  Articles  of  the  7th 
if  Jane^  1590,  agreed  to  by  him,  which  upon  the  whole  adopt  his 
nroposals,  and  terminate  thns :  *'  In  consideration  that  the  Earl  of 
Tyrone  hath  promised  on  his  honour  to  observe  and  perform  all 
hese  Articles,  &c. ;  that  Sir  Tnrlongh  Lnineach  shall  pnt  in  good 
dedges  both  for  his  loyalty  to  Her  Majesty,  and  also  to  keep  the 
leace  with  the  Earl  and  all  his  country ;  that  all  other  the  EarFs 
leighbonrs  bordering  upon  Tyrone  may  be  wrought  to  this  course 
irescribed  to  the  Earl,  to  begin  at  one  time,  least  Tyrone  being 
wrought  under  law  may  be  spoiled  or  wasted  by  the  lawless  neigh- 
K>urs  thereof." 

These  Articles  were  followed  by  still  more  actiye  hostilities  by 
he  Earl  against  Turlough,  in  which  the  Earl  was  quite  able  to 
naintain  himself.  On  the  18th  June,  1591,  the  Deputy,  Fiti* 
rilliam,  writes  :  ''  I  and  my  Council,  being  now  but  six,  must  be 
he  last  of  this  month  (at  Dundalk)  for  the  ending  of  a  great  con- 
roversy  between  the  Earl  and  Sir  Turlough  0*NeaIe,  by  reason  of 
I  fray  fallen  between  them,  in  which  the  dutiful  old  knight.  Sir 
furlough  O'Neale,  was  shot  through  the  shoulder  with  a  bullet, 
.nd  stricken  with  a  horseman's  staff  in  the  small  of  the  back — two 
[rievous  wounds ;  but  (God  I  thank)  will  recoyer.  I  sent  him  a 
urgeon  with  a  great  deal  of  stuff  for  his  dressing."  Of  course  the 
Sari  was  in  the  right,  and  the  Deputy  stroye  to  make  what  adyan** 
age  they  could  of  the  difference.  **  In  the  quarrel  between  tho 
Sari  of  Tyrone  and  Sir  Turlough  O'Neill  it  was  complained  that 
he  Earl  was  altogether  in  fault,  but  upon  examination  (haying 
hem  both  here  and  at  the  Newry),  it  fell  out  that  Sir  Tir  was 
herein  far  to  blame.  I  and  the  Council  haye  so  ended  these 
auses  as  they  are  both  returned  home  with  good  contentment,  and 
laye  given  both  their  consents  to  have  Tirone  reduced  to  shire 
;round,  and  to  accept  of  a  sheriff/'* 

Nothing  could  have  suited  the  views  of  the  Government  more 
ban  this  state  of  things  in  Ulsterr  If  the  Earl  succeeded,  he 
hould,  as  he  had  himself  offered,  introduce  into  Ulster  all  the  im» 
irovements  of  laws,  manners,  and  attire,  which  the  Crown  had  been 
inable  to  compel  the  meanest  chiefs  to  adopt ;  the  Fkde  would  than 
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extend  from  Dublin  to  the  most  northern  promontorr.  WLcl  '1* 
greatest  representative  of  the  ancient  royal  chiefs  hud  thus  iVaLe-t 
accepted  his  position  as  an  English  subject,  could  the  fet-bie  CL:ifi 
of  less  noble  tribes  hesitate  to  follow  his  cxainpio  ?  On  tLo  viL-J 
hand,  if  he  failed  to  secure  the  entire  district  uf  Tvrono.  Le  Crii- 
while,  at  least,  prevented  any  other  O'Neill  ob'tuiiiin^;  the  Li^i>L.p 
of  the  tribe,  and  reviving  its  former  pretensions  ;  if  he  poh?L<i. :: 
was  no  loss  in  men  or  money  to  the  English  Guvtrnnu'nt,  una  irs- 

tenders  to  the  chieftaincy  should  be  had  in  anv  numbor. 

•  ft 

**  The  dutiful  old  knight"  at  length  became  lircd  of  the  coLt<-:. 
and  by  deed  of  the  28th  of  June,  15D3,  being  socurt-il  Cf  rtain  pr.- 
perty  and  income  for  his  life,  agreed  that  *'  the  Earl  and  his  Lc.r« 
should  hold  the  territory  and  lands  of  Tyrone  against  Sir  Tiirl.iUji 
and  his  heirs,  discharged  of  all  such  title  and  demand  Sir  Turl^^a 
claimeth  to  have  in  the  same."* 

This  surrender  entirely  changed  the  position  of  the  Ejirl  v.u 

regard  to  the  P^nglish  Government ;  he  did  not  or  could  no:  pnx'tT-i 

with  the  English  reforms  and  improvements  which  he  had  prun«j!^.!. 

lie  had  probably  made  these  promises  with  us  much  siuceniy  li 

the  English  patentees  had  entered  into  covenants  which  tht-y  lcTct 

fultillod.     JLid  he  been  in  earnest,  it  is  incredible  that  he  Ci-uU 

have  carried  them  out ;  his  lirst  step  towards  Anglicising:  I'lstcf 

would  have  d«^stroyed  his  own  poi)ulHrity,  and  raised  up  rivsils  f.f 

the  chieflaincy.     The  English  otlicials  began  to  find  out  how  di=- 

gerons  a  game  they  had  played  in  supporting  Hugh  O'Neill.     H« 

might  have  been  true  to  his  otVers,  but,  if  so,  he  must  have  U-x-t  ?j 

bewitched  with  English   fashions  and   ideas,   or   so    cicepliijca.!T 

faithful  to  his  promises,  as  to  imperil  his  own  position  and  pv«wc:. 

and  endanger  his  lite  itself,  that  he  might  reduce  to  slavish  i»:»t- 

diiiiee   to   the    Queen   of  England   a  principality  wiiieh   he  lvu-] 

himself  have  governed  with  regal  power.     ]>iit  if  he — thi'i  prL'tt-cd^i 

bastard  O'Neill,  really  a  descendant  of  the  Dundalk  smiili,  fur  >Ui'i: 

the  English  Queen  began  to  lind  out  he  had  been  after  all~^L«.•u!4 

be  pbu'i'd  upon  the  stone  seat  of  the  princes  of  Tyrone  at  Tuli^''.:i;- 

I'.^e,  anil  pl:iy  the   [»ari  of  a  genuine  O'Ntill.  what  nii<;ht  uol  U 

tile  conse-iuences  *?     Shane  O'Neill,  a  mere  Celt,  and  au  "  iJoi- 
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jrous,  drunken  scoundrel,"  without  a  tincture  of  letters  or  civili- 
ition,  had  taxed  the  perseverance  of  the  English  Government,  and 
)8t  them  more  lives  and  money  than  they  were  willing  to  acknow- 
idge.  The  great  abilities  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  none  attempted  to 
Bny.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  soldier,  had  been  successful  as  a 
)urtier,  was  acquainted  with  all  the  secrets  of  the  Irish  Executive, 
new  their  strength  and  weakness ;  as  an  educated  Englishman, 
ad  not  a  mere  local  chief,  was  well  aware  of  the  complications  of 
jntinental  politics.  How  many  years  of  toil,  how  many  lives,  how 
inch  treasure  might  not  such  a  man  cost  England  ere  he  was 
ipelled  from  the  province  which,  after  years  of  persevering  efforts, 
e  had  at  length  acquired  ! 

The  Earl  was  soon  involved  in  disputes  and  difficulties  with 
le  Lord  Deputy  and  Sir  Henry  Bagnall,  his  brother-in-law,  who, 
aving.  neglected  to  pay  to  the  Earl  the  legacy  left  to  the  Countess 
y  her  father,  naturally  became  an  active  political  enemy. 

The  Queen  was  evidently  puzzled  how  to  treat  the  Earl,  who, 
nowing  that  in  his  position  he  could  not  be  safe,  remained  away 
•om  the  Council.  In  her  instructions  of  the  3rd  of  May,  1594,  to 
ae  Lord  Deputy  Russell,  and  having  referred  to  letters  of  Tyrone, 
exhibiting  in  writing  sundry  griefs  and  wrongs  done  to  him  by  the 
aen  Deputy  and  Marshal,  and  yielding  his  oath  and  writing  to 
ontinue  a  loyal  and  obedient  servant,**  she  writes :  "  Thereupon 
'6  commanded  our  Commissioners  to  let  him  understand  that  we 
rere  resolved  to  revoke  Sir  Wm.  Fitzwilliam  from  the  office,  and 
bat  the  Marshal  should  nowise  attempt  anything  against  the  Earl 
nd  his  people.  Should  these  measures  fail  to  bring  Ulster  to 
ood  obedience,  you  are  to  use  your  authority  with  our  Council, 
nd  the  aid  of  the  forces,  to  procure  redress ;  and  we  will  send 
on  some  augmentation  offerees.*'* 

None  anticipated  that  Tyrone  would  appear  in  Dublin ;  but  he 
uddenly  arrived,  as  if  acting  upon  the  Queen's  letters,  and  on  the 
3th  of  August,  1594,  handed  a  submission  to  the  new  Lord 
)eputy.  In  this  document  he  acknowledged  his  fault  in  absenting 
imselffrom  the  Council,  but  attributed^  it  to  his  apprehension  of 
iolence  from  the  late  Lord  Deputy,  and  then  proceeded  in  the  high- 
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flown  style  of  the  period  : — **  Her  Majesty's  displeasure  1.2^  .-i 
my  greatest  grief ;  for  she  it  was  who  advaxictd  m»:  to  l.izi  t;.» 
and  great  living;  and  I  know  that  Her  MajesTy.  who  h\  -jzok*  Lij 
advanced  me,  hy  force  may  pluck  me  down.  How  can  it  t*.  -j.-: 
that  I  should  be  so  void  of  reason  as  to  werk  rnv  own  ru.i  i 
confess  I  am  not  clear  of  offence;  but  I  have  duiu-  what  I  Ia'k 
done  to  save  mv  life  :  nevertheless  I  am  sorrv  fur  mv  fau!:.  I  ':%:-. 
offer  my  services,  either  in  relieving  the  distn^sed  ward  at  h  - 
kyllen,  expulsing  the  Scots,  or  doing  anything  t-ls*'.'**  >-':-i. 
questions  were  put  to  him  by  the  Council,  which  he  an^i^t.-t :  .: 
the  most  satisfactory  manner ;  whereupon  the  Couueii.  ai:i.  uji 
Sir  H.  l^agnall  presented  a  series  of  charges  against  ihe  Kari,  ::.- 
bably  not  knowing  what  course  to  ])ursue,  resulvid  "  tha:.  ' ' 
weighty  considerations  concerning  Her  Majesty's  service.  sLv  i.^. 
should  not  be  charged  with  the  said  articles  at  thai  time,  l-u:  ::•  1< 
deferred  to  a  more  tU  time."t 

Her  Majesty  was  most  indignant  tliat  the  Deputy  h^d  if:«  i 
honestly  upon  his  instructions,  and  let  slip  such  an  upportULiij  f.r 
a  treacherous  cnnp  iVt'tat.  **  We  can  no  longer  forbear  lo  Itt  ;■.- 
know,"  she  writes,  on  the  31st  of  October,  **  what  great  mi>chicf  iL? 
remiss  and  weak  proceedings  of  late  have  wrought  in  that  kiiici.^- 
Since  first  the  Karl  of  Tyromt  began  to  affect  sujH.Tiority  ovcr  ^Uw•i: 
principal  persons  as  (bolore  we  advanced  him)  daily  btardcd  L.l;. 
we  did  ever  lay  before  you  seriously  the  prevention  of  such  iL''.i- 
veniences.  It  is  gross  to  find  such  a  man,  so  laid  open  to  vi-u  a1:. 
and  made  suspicions  by  his  own  actions,  had  been  suffertd  tu  rr  ▼ 
to  this  head  bv  vour  receiving  his  excuses  and  subiurfu-'ts.  WLrj 
he  came  to  the  late  I>eputy  at  l>ublin,  and  was  sub>:jiL:;A..v 
charged,  he  was  dismissed.  When  he  eame  to  l>undalk  tv}>.z. 
the  C'hanci;llor,  and  the  Chief  Justice,  where  manv  thin;:*  *«^ 
apparently  provid,  he  was  disehargeil  \ulh  triumph  tu  his  uwn  ia:- 
takers,  and  with  a  general  diseouragtuient  to  all  ihuse  thai  ifor  t»-f 
service)  had  oj^posi-d  ilienisilvi s  ugaiii.st  him.  Fur  auit-ndb  ^Lrm  1. 
when  voluntarily  he  came  to  vuu.  the  Deputy,  it  was  uvt-rrulrti  ij 
you,  the  Council,  to  di>miss  him,  though  dangerous  accusttt:caf 
were  oQ'ei'ed  against  him.    This  was  as  tuul  an  uvcr&ighl  as  otr  «u 
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^mmitted  in  that  kingdom.  The  natures  of  treasons  are  secret, 
Old  not  to  be  proved,  for  the  most  part,  but  bj  presumptions.  He 
loming  in  of  purpose  to  oflfer  personal  purgation,  with  great  reason 
roa  might  have  stayed  him  till  proofs  had  been  made,  or  kept 
urn  in  suspense  upon  his  trial  until  you  had  received  our  pleasure, 
foa  alleged  that  you  thought  it  perilous ;  but  he  or  his  could 
lot  have  any  way  prejudiced  your  or  our  estate ;  and  none  of  his 
larst  have  stirred  while  he  was  in  restraint.  It  was  great  oversight 
n  you  of  the  Council  there,  when  the  Earl  was  first  so  probably 
iharged,  to  dismiss  him  so  slenderly  upon  his  denials.  Our  com- 
nandments  to  you  in  private  for  his  stay  ought  otherwise  have 
ruidedyou."* 

It  was  now  inevitable  that  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  the  lion  cub 
rhom  the  English  had  reared,  should  go  into  rebellion.  The 
[uestion  here  arises,  had  he  anticipated  this  termination  of  his 
career  ?  was  he,  while  professing  the  utmost  loyalty  to  the  Qneen, 
I  crafty  traitor  (or  a  patriot)  all  through,  as  English  writers  sur- 
nise  ?  An  attentive  study  of  his  life  and  letters  (or  rathep  official* 
locuments),  leads  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  It  is  true  that,  in 
5©2,  he  was  privy  to  0*DonnelFs  escape,  probably  in  eommuni- 
ation  with  Fiacha  M*Hugh  0*Byme  and  other  rebels,^  and  inge- 
niously strengthening  himself  against  eventualities ;  but  he  was 
probably  much  more  thoroughly  Anglicised  than  Irish  writers 
.dmit.  He  was,  by  education,  habits,  and  interest,  English ;  he 
lad  fought  against  his  own  tribe  in  Ulster,  and  distinguished 
umself  in  the  war  against  Desmond ;  he  had  seen  the  Irish  fre- 
[uently,  almost  invariably,  defeated  by  English  troops;  he  had 
earned  how  uncertain  and  untrustworthy  were  the  promises  and  aid 
)f  Spain  ;  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  power  and  wealth  of 
ilngland,  and  probably  over-estimated  it,  as  he  showed  by  his  nego- 
iations  and  reluctance  to  commence  the  war ;  but  he  had  the  fixed 
dea  of  regaining  possession  of  Tyrone,  which  he  may  have  believed 
o  have  been  his  lawful  inheritance.  He  succeeded  in  his  object, 
tnd  had  to  accept  the  consequences  of  his  success,  "llis  character 
;onfirms  this  view  of  his  career ;  in  his  course  of  conduct  he  was 
issentially  not  a  Celt;  he  possessed  none  of  the  enthusiasm  or 
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instability  of  his  nation  ;  he  did  not  exhibit  the  reckless  a*:  11-7, 
self-confidence,  vanity,  and  uncivilised  craft  of  Shane  ;  hi?  i*  a- 
posed  and  polite  manners,  when  treating  with  the  Enirli?^  0  s- 
missioners,  were  noticed  in  contradistinction  to  the  violet:  i-i 
excited  expressions  of  his  chiefs.  lie  never  committed  h;m*<.:':T 
any  hasty  or  ill-considered  step,  yet  ho  was  able,  when  the  wo*-: .-a 
required  it — as  in  his  attempt  to  relieve  Kinsule — to  put  his  wL  i* 
fortune  at  hazard.  He  was  led  astray  by  neither  patriotism  ly: 
enthusiasm,  as  his  conduct  proved  repeatedly  ;  be  pt-rf»>c;ly  krt* 
the  measure  of  his  power,  and  patient,  cool,  and  conciliatory,  tu 
admirably  adapted  to  play  a  losinj;  ^ame  ;  and,  when  he  Lu-i  '.  < 
his  stake,  he  exhibited  the  very  un-Irish  quality  of  appr<.-v-:i:.:r 
existing  facts,  and  having  failed  in  his  attempt  to  make  him^c:;  1:; 
merely  The  O'Neill,  but  the  ruler  of  Ireland,  acquiesced  m  Lj 
position,  and  was  willing  to  make  the  best  of  circumstances  "rj 
sinking  back  into  the  position  of  an  English  nobleman.  He  vu 
not  a  great  (but  almost  a  great)  man  ;  a  most  able  adveLturcr. 
whose  reputation  has  been  dwarfed  by  the  small  theatre  in  wL^-i 
he  played  his  part ;  yet,  after  every  allowance,  he  was  undMulv:"; 
the  ablest  man  whom  the  Celtic  race  since  the  arrival  of  :ir 
English  has  produced. 

The  const.MjUi'nce  of  his  going  into  rebellion  was  anxiously  cob- 
sidorod  by  the  English  statesmen  of  the  time:*  "  If  his  purpOM^  a 
ti)  mbfl,"  says  a  State  paper,  *'  it  must  proceed  either  with  a  com- 
bination from  Spain  (which  may  be  suspected  as  well  in  roi^ird  tiat 
he  is  of  the  llomisli  Cliurch,  as  also  heretofore,  for  viva  iihv  t; 
Hugh  Ciavclock,  one  of  Shane  OXeill's  sons,  to  his  face  he  La*^ 
been  accused  to  have  a  Spanish  heart),  or  else  au  auciout  Ir.si 
pnictice  to  hinder  the  proceeding  of  English  justice,  which  of  lit* 
hath  crept  further  into  Ulster  than  accustomed.  His  rebellion  *J 
be  the  more  dangerous,  and  cost  the  yueen  more  crowns  than  isj 
that  have  foregone  him  since  Her  ^Fajesty's  reign  ;  for,  educated. 
more  disciplineil,  and  naturally  valiant,  he  is  worthily  reputed  th* 
best  man  of  war  of  his  nation.  Most  of  his  followeni  are  wvL- 
trained  soldiers,  using  our  weapons ;  *^  and  he  is  the  greatest  nufi 

*  (Virrw  Mss.,  VmI.  III..     .  '.»!>. 
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of  territory  and  revenue  within  that  kingdom,  and  is  absolute  com- 
mander of  the  North  of  Ireland.  If  he  have  plotted  with  Spain  to 
pull  the  crown  from  the  Queen's  head— for  combining  with  foreign 
power  has  no  other  pretence — then  assuredly  Scotland  is  made  a 
party  to  assist  them  ;  and  Sir  William  Stanley,  and  other  English 
and  Irish  traitors,  are  like  to  be  employed  in  the  action.  The  way 
for  them  most  to  annoy  us  is  to  put  into  St.  George's  Channel, 
and  not  to  let  fall  an  anchor  until  they  come  to  the  entrance  of  the 
haven  of  Dublin,  where  they  may  unship  their  men,  and  ride  safely 
in  all  weathers*  The  lesser  ships  may  safely  pass  the  bar  of 
Dublin,  and  land  where  they  list.  But  if  his,  the  EarPs,  purpose 
reach  no  farther  than  ordinary  rebellions  in  Ireland,-  which  ever 
more  arise  either  upon  dislike  of  the  person  of  some  one  that  doth 
govern  and  administer  justice,  or  else  to  justice  itself,,  with  both 
the  which  it  appeareth  that  this  Earl  doth  find  himself  grieved, 
then  I  dare  the  more  boldly  say  my  opinion,  holding  his  rebellion 
not  so  dangerous.  If  the  Queen's  honour  may  be  saved,  without 
blemish,  like  unto  an  unspotted  virgin  herself,  all  means  should  be 

T.C.D.  In  this  picture,  the  infantry  of  O'Neill  appear  to  consist  of  harque* 
busiers  supported  by  masses  of  pikemen  ;  very  few  gallowglasses  are  repre- 
sented ;  indeed,  it  is  possible  that  the  swordsmen  among  the  ''shot"  are 
intended  for  ofiicers.  The  cavalry  are  armed  exactly  as  the  English ;  nor 
is  there  any  diflference  between  the  armies  in  equipment,  except  that  the 
English  are  supplied,  and  the  Irish  wholly  unprovided  with  artillery. 

[The  Irish  foot-soldiers  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  were 
of  two  kinds,  called  by  the  English  Gallowglasses  and  Kerne. 

The  Gallowglasses  (^Gall-oglach,  foreign  soldier)  were  hired  mercenaries 
belonging  to  other  clans,  usually  Ulstermen  in  Ui©  south  of  Ireland,  and  Red- 
shank Scots  in  Ulster.  They  were  closely  analogous  in  position  to  the 
'  *  housecarls  "  of  the  English  Kings  and  great  nobles  from  the  time  of  Canute 
to  the  Norman  Conquest.  They  wore  steel  cap  and  mail  shirt,  and  bore 
the  heavy  Danish  ax©  and  long  two-handed  sword. 

The  Keme  (^Cethearnachy  fighting  men,  the  same  word  as  the  Scotch 
Cateran)  were  the  footmen  furnished  by  the  chief's  own  tribe.  They  seem 
to  have  worn  no,  or  hardly  any,  defensive  armour,  and  were  armed  with 
javelins  or  short  pikes,  light  axes  wielded  by  one  hand  only,  and  the  long 
knife  or  skene.  Both  Gallowglasses  and  Keme  are  represented  in  a 
drawing  by  Albert  Diirer,  at  Vienna,  published  in-Proc.  R.  Hist,  and  Arch. 
Soc.,  4th  Ser.,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  297,  and  are  described  in  Ware,  AiU,  Eib,, 
Chap.  XII.] 
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used  to  draw  this  Earl  into  Lis  former  obedience,  hi?  :jr>f  i:; 
being  verj'  difficult  to  redress.  He  has  ever  more  Lad  a  iL.tkt 
desire  to  bo  called  O'Neill — a  name  more  in  price  to  L.c  '.'uz 
to  be  entitled  Ciesar.  The  power  that  this  Earl  can  OQukc  n  ixn 
6000  or  7000  footmen,  and  better  than  1000  horse.  To  c!.:..-.i'-tf 
this  force,  the  Queen  (besides  the  forces  n(»w  in  parrison  Li:h:.rv: 
to  erect  into  bands  2500  footmen  and  500  horsemen.  WLil  'It 
Deputy  shall  make  his  general  hostings  to  bring  him  iL:*.-  \i^ 
enemy's  country,  he  may  command  the  established  garna-.i*  .f 
Ulster  to  come  to  him."* 

Tho  conduct  of  Hugh  towards  the  other  Irish  chiefs  wa*  urj 
different  from  that  adopted  by  Shane  ;  he  did  not  attempt  :o  tz- 
force  the  feudal  pretensions  of  his  family,  or  endeavour  to  r-rlz^ 
the  power  of  the  rival  house  of  O'Donnell ;  on  the  conirdrv.  it 
made  himself  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  those  who  had  su5v:r: 
wrongs  at  the  hands  of  the  English  Government ;  he  had  buQci  '-: 
himself  Hugh  O'Donnell  by  a  personal  friendship,  and,  ahL^cri 
not  holding  anv  ostensible  office,  contrived  to  exercise  a  eomi-ic:* 
command  over  the  Ulster  lords,  and  a  directing  influi-nco  unr  'It 
chiefs  who,  l)y  his  assistance,  rose  in  rebellion  in  the  other  rrc- 
vinces.  In  November,  151)4,  he  had  with  him  1140  foot,  "  iL# 
chiefest  force  of  his  footmen,  trained  after  the  English  macLrr. 
having  many  pecks  nmong  them,  so  as  all  of  them  were  not  sb.:." 
and  510  horse,  besides  the  forces  of  O'Donnell,  M'Mahor.  tri 
those  of  Chindeboy.t  The  entire  force  of  men  which  the  UUur 
chiefs  could  put  in  the  field  was  estimated  at  15,180  foct;  iri 
2238  horse  :♦  but  tho  vast  i>roporlion  of  these  were  irregular  ircips. 
and  no  large  force  could  bo  kept  together  for  any  length  of  time. 

O'Neill  carefully  avoided  any  general  action,  hamssing  lh« 
Kuglish  forces  which  attempted  to  penetrate  Ulster,  excitii:^ 
risings  in  the  other  provinces,  and  protracting  the  war,  in  it* 
hope  of  substantial  assistance  from  Spain,  or  that  P^ilizabeth  wcz'A 
become  disgust<'d  with  the  gnat  exj^ense  of  the  war,  or  l«e  ol-hct^ 
by  oth(  r  complications  at  hi-me  or  abroad  to  come  to  terms  «i'J& 
the  insurgents. 

Tho  entire  English  regular  force  in  Ireland  in  1595,  as  appcaif 

•  r.inys  MSS  .  V,.l.  Ill  .  I-.  n.V         i  |lij..p.  ui.         :  Il.id..p.  73, 
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y  the  muster  master's  return  of  that  year,  was  657  horse  and 
040  foot,^  which  must  be  reduced  bj  the  deficiencies  in  the  com- 
anies  occasioned  by  the  captains  systematically  omitting  to  report 
rases,  and  drawing  pay  for  the  nominal  strength  under  their  com- 
land.  The  levies  of  the  Pale  make  no  figure  in  the  war,  and 
rere  useful  only  for  defensive  purposes ;  but,  on  the  oth^r  hand, 
be  Earl  of  Ormond  and  many  of  the  Munster  chiefs  afforded  the 
l^ovemment  considerable  support. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  an  English  force  relieved  the  fort  of 
(onaghan,  then  besieged  and  blockaded  by  Maguire  and  M'Mahon  ; 
•nt  on  their  return  found  that  the  Earl  had  stopped  the  passes  at 
Tewry,  and  were  thus  forced  to  return  at  Dundalk,  having  expended 
beir  ammunition,  and  being  unable  to  communicate  with  Dublin 
zcept  by  sea.f 

On  the  28th  of  June  a  proclamation  was  issued  against  O'Neill 
nd  the  confederates,  in  which  the  Earl  was  reproached  with  the 
astaxdy  of  his  father,  whose  legitimacy  the  English  Government 
ad  maintained  during  the  lifetime  of  Shane  O'Neill.t 

On  the  18th  of  June,  the  Deputy  and  Sir  J,  Norris  invaded 
rister  in  force,  upon  whose  advance  the  Earl  determined  neither 
)  be  drawn  into  an  action  nor  to  waste  his  forces  in  defending  un- 
ecessary  forts ;  he  destroyed  his  castle  of  Dungannon,  and  con- 
ned himself  to  continual  skirmishing  with  the  enemy.  The  army 
^turned  to  Dundalk  without  having  effected  anything ;  and,  on 
le  18th  of  July,  a  council  was  held  at  that  town;  when  the 
deputy,  "  from  that  time  forward,  rendered  the  prosecution  of  the 
ar  absolutely  to  Sir  John  Norris  according  to  Her  Majesty's  com- 
lission,  with  the  determination  wholly  to  attend  to  the  defence  of 
le  Pale,  while  Sir  Richard  Bingham  should  attend  to  Connaught, 
[)00  foot  and  100  horse  being  daily  expected  out  of  England, 
fTierewith  the  Council  ended,  the  army  dissolved,  and  every  man 
(turned  well  wearied  towards  his  own  dwelling,  that  had  any."§ 

The  Queen,  being  disgusted  with  the  course  the  war  was  taking, 
as  now  anxious  to  open  negotiations,  and  O'Neill  was  anxious  to 
range  matters  on  reasonable  terms,  or  if  that  could  not  be  done, 

♦  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  127.  t  Tucker's  Report,  ibid.,  p.  109. 

I  Tucker's  Report,  Ibid.,  p.  11].  §  Ibid.,  p.  118. 
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to  waste  as  much  time  as  possible.  The  ohjcct  of  the-  G  t-  •:.■_■  ■ 
was  to  induce  the  various  chiefs  to  iioj^otiutc  st-jmntttiy.  a:.:  ••.... 
if  possible,  to  break  up  the  confederacy  ;  but,  on  :Lr  *■'.':.' r  .j. 
O'Neill  was  rt'solvfd  that  the  confi  derates  shuuKl  bi-  r« :  r  -  - 
bv  himself  alone,  and  all  should  be  included  iu  iho  fL»:  u.-ri.:- 
nient.  Formally  the  Knj^lish  succeeded,  for  dilTrrm:  ic.:.* 
were  sent  in  by  the  several  chiefs,  but  practically  the  K  iri  caT-. 
his  point,  for  all  the  demands  wt-re  evidently  drawn  up  ly  ;r  r: 
ceded  arran<::ement,  and  all  the  commuuicatiuiis  apptar  :>.  u' 
been  made  throuj^h  him. 

The    Queen's    instructions    show   that,    allliou'jrh    u-;:  j   :: 
ordinary  high-sounding'  ]>hrasi?s  of  the   period,  she   LaJ   i.  j.i- 
see  how  formidable  a  task  lay  before  her. 

On  the  12th  September  the  Kn;^'li.sh  Privy  C(»uncil  had  wr->-- 
"  that  the  Karl  had  presumed  to  make  himself  the  a«lv^v:i:.  :  r :  . 

rest,  especially  O'Donnell,  Sic. ;  but  Her  Majesty  woul.i  ha^t  : 

simply  implore  mercy  for  himself,  divi«led  from  all   hhcw  »■:  .-r  * 
noss  in  dominion  over  her  subjicts. —  Direct  Sir  .Kdiu  Nor:.-.  :    .". 
the  traitor  find  that  what  he  will  do  mo^t  quickly,  niu>t   bt  .  f •  •  . 
bv  him  ainirt,  in  whirli   kind  Her  Mjii<'>tv  will  not   rtJu^t  :•    :•_• 
the   others   s<'Verallv  bv  iheniselv*  s,  uvun  free   and   ai  >«w;::f   •-  - 
missioTi.     That  vih-  and  base  traitor  was  raised  out  vi  li.t  •';.:•: 
lurself.     If  he  will  sin;:ly  and   simply  receive   |  arduL  1 1  !..?  ',.:• 
Her  M:ii«'stv  is  ciinient  tliai  vou  should  i^irdun  him  w.:L  i'lk  c  . 
ditions  eiit'l(»stHl."     The-e  conditions  were,  he  should  iv  av*:  • 
of  panlon  for   his  life  i»n  subnii>sion  ;  he  was  to  revtai    uil  '  .-" 
and  abjure  future  foivi^Mi   practices;  he  was  not  to  maki  ?^.:  r  • 
]>ardon  of  the   other  relu-ls  ;   H«t  Majesty  was  to  treat    wi'J:  :;r 
rebels  sini'lv  and  sim]»lv  without  anv  combination;  a.*i  to  Lis  :-:--•. 
livinir  he  was  to  trust  to  Her  Majestv's  jjrace.     This  svemii  ^f' 
inipi'rious  and  confident.     At  the  end  of  the  letter,  howevir.  voc-:* 
the  sentrisio  -**  lie  iSir  .1.  Norris^  ilid  set  down  a  charsrealie  \r- 
j«rt  how  tlie  war  shojild  be  jn-osecuteil,  and  that  only  for  llsUr   * 
Jlut    on  the   Sill  of  .laiiUary.  l.V.Ui,  the  i^UeeU  wrote  to  the   I**: -•; 
and  C'ouiu'il  : — **  We  see  bv  vour  eolltctiuns,  that  his  rebiihiL  -^- 
been  favoured   thiuu^'huut   the  kin^dum.  and  thefclorc  can  L&r^-* 

■  CiP  I  .Ms>  .  V.  :   III  ,  p.  1-Jl. 
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dfe_be  extinguished  without  great  eflfusion  of  blood.     If  yon  find  that 

-|;ihe  principal  ringleaders  will  not  submit  unless  the  rest  be  par- 

j  doned,  you  may  grant  to  Tyrone,  O'Donnell,  and  all  the  rest, 

f  named  in  your  letters,  our  free  pardon,  upon  condition  that  they 

shall  all  come  in  and  submit  themselves.     We  leave  their  lands 

and  goods  to  your  discretion.     For  the  speedy  conclusion  of  a 

general  quiet,  you   may  ratify  whatever  may  soonest   eflfect  the 

same.     Make  all  the  conditions  as  honourable  to  ns  as  you  may, 

and  especially  that  our  revenue  in  Monaghan  be  still  answered  to 

ns.      Spend  no  useless  time  in  staying  for  directions  from  us. 

Discover  whether  this  late  protraction  of  Tyrone  and  O'Donneirs 

coming  in  were  only  out  of  desire  to  draw  this  remission  to  their 

companions,  or  whether  it  be  a  plot  to  temporize  until  they  receive 

foreign  aid.     Delay  is  dangerous."* 

As  the  Queen  suspected,  O'Neill  was  in  communication  with 
Spain.  On  the  17th  September,  1595,  he  had  written  that  their 
only  hope  of  re-establishing  the  Catholic  religion  lay  with  him ; 
now  or  never  the  Church  should  be  succoured  ;  that  2000  or  3000 
troops  might  be  sent  before  the  feast  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James ; 
with  such  aid  they  hoped  to  restore  the  faith  of  the  Church,  and 
to  secure  him  a  kingdom. f 

To  Don  Carolo  he  wrote  that,  with  the  aid  of  8000  soldiers,  the 
faith  might  be  established  within  one  year  in  Ireland,  the  heretics 
would  disappear,  and  no  other  sovereign  would  be  recognised  save 
the  King  Catholic.J 

Both  the  Queen  and  O'Neill  overrated  the  power  of  Spain  to 
interfere  in  Ireland.  The  former  greatness  of  Spain,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Indies,  its  fabulous  wealth,  and  ardent  Catholicity,  still 
blinded  men  as  to  its  loss  of  all  real  power  and  energy.  They  did 
not  yet  understand  that  this  great  Empire,  so  vast,  and  with  such 
natural  resources,  was  in  a  state  of  insolvency,  and  raising  money 
by  the  meanest  steps  ;  and  that  even  if  able  to  lend  assistance  to 
the  insurgents,  it  had  the  Low  Countries  and  the  French  war  on 
hands,  and  had  never  postponed  secular  advantages  to  the  interest 
of  the  faith ;  and  that  prompt  proceedings  could  not  be  anticipated 

*  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  131.  f  Ibid.,  p.  122. 

[*  Ibid.,  p.  122.     Surname  of  *'  Don  Carolo  *'  not  given,  and  no  clue  as  to 
who  he  was.] 
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in  a  country  where  action  was  hampered  by  endless  procra5:i-»;  : 
and  formalities.  The  Spanish  succours,  except  some  sTiprl.*-*  i 
arms  and  money,  did  not  arrive  until  23rd  Septembtrr.  1^.'!. 
although  Philip  had  promised  to  send  assistance  as  far  h^'k  u 
the  22nd  of  January,  1596. 

An  armistice  having  been  arran<;ed  on  the  13th  of  .lanuarr,  :i . 
Commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  Government  left  Dublin  tv  c;i- 
fer  with  O'Neill.  The  reports  furnished  from  day  to  day  to  :i« 
Council  at  Dublin,  and  the  letters  which  passed  between  the  p&rjn. 
give  a  lively  picture  of  The  O'Neill  and  his  confederates,  and  lui.' 
disclose  the  objects  of  the  rising: — **  On  the  17th  the  tirt 
announced  the  arrival  of  O'Donnell  and  most  of  the  Irish  cLaU 
tains,  and  prayed  the  Commissioners  to  come  to  a  place  callt-d  :l« 
Narrow  Acre,  while  he  came  to  a  place  adjoining,  called  the  Bu££ 
Staff.  This  they  refused  to  do,  and  commanded  him  to  come  ^.' 
Dundalk  under  Her  Majesty's  protection ;  but  Tyrone  made  anfiv?r 
that  he  would  not  come  to  Dundalk,  but  would  come  to  anv  oihtr 
indifferent  place.*' 

"  On  the  10th  the  Commissioners  wrote  to  the  Earl,  reproviLj 
his  fears,  and  requesting  him  to  set  down  in  writing  his  otfi-r^  ^r. « 
demands.  If  these  should  be  acceptable  to  Her  Majesty.  iLe;. 
assured  him. of  her  gracious  pardon  for  his  life,  lan^ls,  and  gooOa. 
and  also  for  the  rest  of  his  confo«iorates." 

**  The  next  dav  the  ConimissioTiers,  having  in  their  comics v 
the  sheriff,  Sir  H.  Duke,  and  Goruld  Moore— in  all,  five — met  w:*j. 
Tyrone  and  O'Donnell  a  mile  out  of  Dundalk,  none  of  either  sii'. 
having  any  other  weapons  than  their  swords.     The  forces  of  erjin 
side  stood  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  them  ;  and  while  tbej 
parlied,  which  was  on  horseback,  two  horsemen  of  the  Commis- 
sioners stood  firm  in  tlie  midway  between  the  Earl's  troopa  ati 
them,  and  likewise  two  horsemen  of  the  Earl's  was  placed  betvMD 
them  and  llor  Majesty's  forces.     These  scout  officers  were  to  pitf 
warning  if  any  treacherous  attempt  were   made   on  either  s^ide. 
The  treaty  continued  three  hours.     The  Earl  and  O'Donnell  stood 
still  in  thoir  di^mands,  and  the  Commissioners  upon  the  negative; 
and  thoy  departed  without  any  important  conclusion,  agreeing  t^ 
meet  at  the  same  place  the  dav  followinu'."* 

•  Carcw  MSS.,  Vol.  III.,  j..  132. 
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One  of  the  Commissioners  succeeded  to  "  parting "  with 
JDonnell  separately;  **  but  O'Donnell  was  most  resolute."* 

At  the  second  meeting,  the  Commissioners  found  them  as  men 
«ceeding  fearful,  continually  gazing  about,  their  spies  riding  near 
liem,  and  less  attentive  to  their  speeches  than  at  the  first. 
' '  Then,'  said  we,  *  what  cause  had  you,  O'Donnell,  to  enter  into 
*ebellion,  the  rather  Her  Majesty  making  account  that  you  and 
mcostors  had  been  always  loyal  ?'  Unto  which  he  said  he  had 
>een  unjustly  long  imprisoned.  Also  he  said  that  Willis,  with 
preat  strength,  sought  not  only  to  invade  Fermanagh,  Maguire's 
50untry,  being  his  next  neighbour,  which  warned  him  that  the 
ike  would  happen  unto  himself,  but  also  came  upon  the  borders  of 
lis  own  country.  Also,  he  feared  the  great  extortion  of  sheriflFs 
ind  officers  if  his  country  should  be  under  laws,  which  he  found 
irue  by  experience  of  other  parts.  Also,  the  Earl  said,  '  Why  was 
Philip  Hore  so  long  imprisoned,  and  no  cause  alleged  upon  him  ?* 
Unto  all  which  we  answered  :  '  Touching  the  imprisonment  of  you, 
O'Donnell,  and  of  O'Reilly,  if  there  were  no  cause  to  touch  you  in 
iieloyalty,  yet  all  princes  in  policy  may  and  do  use  to  take  their 
subjects  in  pledge  for  the  peace  of  their  countries  ;  and  you  both, 
[>eing  but  subjects,  do  use  the  like,  and  therefore  should  the  less 
iislike  of  that  course.'  Then  said  the  Earl :  *  Why  do  you  then 
take  great  sums  of  money  for  their  deliverance,  as  you  have  done 
j{  O'Reilly  ?'  We  said  the  Queen  did  freely  set  him  at  liberty. 
'  That  is  true,'  they  said,  '  but  others  had  it.*  *  Neither,'  said  we, 
'  do  we  know  it  true  or  believe  it.*  But  they  still  said  they  could 
OTOve  it  true,  and  inveighed  greatly  against  such  bribing,  as  they 
termed  it.  And  we  said,  as  touching  Willis,  his  proceedings  and 
,he  corruption  of  officers,  it  was  without  warrant,  and  Her  Majesty's 
)fficers  would  many  times  be  evil  like  their  own.  And  after  many 
)ther  speeches  had  thereof  with  persuasion,  that  which  was  amiss 
thould  be  remedied,  we  ended  these  parts.  Then  we  entered  into 
speeches  touching  their  general  demands,  which  we  have  formerly 
jent  unto  your  lordship,  saying :  '  We,  on  Tuesday  last,  willed  you 
;o  make  them  more  reasonable,  unto  which  you  this  last  day  sent 
IS  word  you  could  not  dare  then  to  alter  them,  but  since  we  hear 

•  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  139. 
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not  again  thereof  from  jou.'  Unto  which  the  Earl  said  :  '  I  rl 
deal  again  with  my  associates^  to  see  if  ther  will  a^ee  to  i:; 
change  of  them,  and  send  you  them  to-morrow/  •  Then,*  sm  w. 
because  we  would  as  well  alter  their  manner  as  their  mazurd 
these  demands,  Hhe  course  you  hold,  in  setting  down  _r«« 
demands  in  that  manner  you  have  done,  can  neither  be  allowfd  cr 
answered  by  us,  because  it  is  joint,  and  that  you  would  hkxt  ■! 
the  rest  depend  upon  the  peace  of  you  the  Earl  only.  And  jx. 
the  Earl/  we  said,  '  had  in  all  your  letters  to  the  State  mectic«rf 
you  would  deal  but  for  Tyrone,  and  O'Donnell  for  TyrconneL  lai 
every  of  the  rest  for  their  own  peace.  Neither  could  we  deal  v-.u 
you,  O'Donnell,  for  Connaught  causes,  because  they  were  to  iejiu 
their  own  peace,  agreeing  with  your  (the  Earl's)  letter.  Net'Jitf 
yet  touching  the  Breny  causes,  for  the  Breny  is,  was,  and  onsii  u 
be  under  only  Her  Majesty's  immediate  obedience.  And  our  cco- 
mission  could  not  take  knowledge  of  Philip  0'Relye*s  bein^  vi'i 
you,  nor  of  any  title  he  had  or  could  make  for  himself  by  law  or 
custom.  And  wo  marycUed  in  like  manner  why  you  meast  la 
your  articles  to  mention  anything  touching  M'Genny's  conctjr. 
who  had  the  same  by  patent,  and  in  his  life-time  never  complainei 
of  any  grievances  to  himself  or  to  his  country  ;  and  which  runntrr 
was  now  descended  upon  his  eldest  son  according  to  bis  father '• 
patent.'  Upon  which  O'DonncIl  answered  :  '  But  there  is  anoUMr 
now  claiming  the  same  by  ancient  custom  of  the  country,  who  ii 
with  us/  *  If  custom,'  said  we,  *  should  prevail,  neither  O'Rehe 
in  the  Breny  nor  yourself  have  interest  in  Tyrconnel,  so  aa  we  per- 
ceive you  do  now  not  stand  upon  your  own  customs.'  I'pon  vhick 
he  answered  not,  but  smiled.  And  we  said  unto  the  Earl :  '  WLit 
intend  you  to  claim  b}'  patent,  or  by  custom  to  the  disherison  ei 
your  children  ?'  Unto  which  the  Earl  mntterin^i^ly  answend, 
'  That  shall  come  in  question  hereafter.'  We  gathered  he  wooU 
not  fully  answer,  because  0*DonnelI  was  present ;  and  althoogh  w 
divided  them  the  first  day,  as  we  have  signified,  yet  now  we  pc^ 
ccive  they  intend  not  to  have  speech,  but  both  being  present,  lad 
to  assent  to  no  more  than  to  what  they  all  shall  agree.  Is  tbi 
conclusion  of  our  parley,  wo  required  them,  for  the  reasons  afoit- 
said,  to  set  down  dividodly  all  the  causes  of  their  grievances,  tlwir 
demands   and   oflVrs,  and   thereupon   we  would   answer  theo  M 
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©asonably  as  we  hoped  should  be  to  their  satisfaction ;  and  this 
ttesent  morning  they  have  sent  unto  us  their  demands  for 
U*Mahon,  as  they  term  him,  and  of  every  Mac  with  the  griefs, 
lecause,  as  they  say,  there  began  the  cause  of  their  complaints, 
rhich  we  send  enclosed,  by  which  it  appeareth  Her  Majesty, 
tesides  her  interest  with  the  royalties,  shall  yearly  lose  about 
J500  sterling,  besides  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  lose  the  benefit  of  his 
inds  of  Ferny.  The  rest  of  their  demands  in  likelyhood  be  of 
he  same  nature.  We  will  keep  them  together  by  means  of  delays 
ntil  we  discover  how  far  they  will  be  drawn,  and  their  further 
tttentions.'** 

The  demands  of  the  several  chiefs  which  were  furnished, 
Ithough  they  each  specified  distinct  grievances,  were  drawn  up 
pen  a  common  form,  and  included  two  demands  of  importance — 
bat  they  should  have  free  liberty  of  conscience,  and  that  no  garrison 
hould  be  stationed  in  their  territories. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  "  liberty 
f  conscience,"  or  with  what  view  it  could  have  been  put  forward 
pon  this  occasion.     If,  as  O'Neill  had  represented  in  his  letter  to 
16  King  of  Spain,  their  object  was  to  re-establish  the  Catholic, 
sligion  with  the  aid  of  Philip  II,,  this  demand  fell  far  short  of 
leir  intentions.     The  Catholics  considered  Elizabeth  to  have  been 
eposed,   and,  by  virtue  of  the  Papal  authority,   "  that  no  king 
[lould   be   recognised  by   good   Catholics   other   than   the   King 
atholic.''     Liberty   of  conscience   would   have   sounded   strange 
i  the  ears  of  the  Spanish  monarch.     For  years  he  had  warred 
yainst  "  liberty  of  conscience,**  and  had  done  so  logically  and 
ncerely,ifrom  his  point  of  view,  as  the  champion  of  the  only  true 
hurch.     If  liberty  of  conscience  merely  had  been  the  object  of  the 
>nfederates,  they  had  overstated  their  views  in  their  letters  to 
leir  continental  allies.     In  point  of  fact,  had  they  any  grounds, 
r  requiring  liberty  of  conscience  ?     Although  the  Protestant  epis- 
ipacy  had  been  established  by  law  in  Ireland,  no  bishops  had  been 
)pointed  by  the  Crown  to  the  north-western  dioceses ;  nor,  even 
id  they  been  so  appointed,  had  any  restraint  been  laid,  except  iu; 
e  question  of  the  Ptojal  supremacy,  upon  individual  belief  in 

•  Carcw  MSS.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  141. 
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dogmatic  matters.  If  liberljr  uf  eoDSoieou  lud  b««ti  iiiiiiiKimJ  (k 
mean  free  and  open  exerciso  ot  reUgion,  no  attAnipt  hkd  bca  aA 
to  enforce  tbe  Anglican  ntaal  apon  the  L'Iat«r  cliirfB.  nor  ia  H^ 
any  ground  for  believing  tlint  tbo  ceremony  of  tiie  Msm  ms  r^timmi 
from  being  celebrated  nmoDg  ibcm.  Lefj^ally  uid  Uiooretiodlj  i 
WAR  forbidden  ;  bat  nera  these  Btiitnt«9  in  Totve  in  tba  i>or;kaB 
province  9  What  renders  it  more  straoge  ia,  Uiat  tliej  bwl  at  Ail 
Terj  time  very  reoRonable  groaiids  for  compUinl :  tbv  Fffgliif  te 
off  the  coast  of  Donegal  Imd  been  employed  in  plandorinc  ^f^ 
and  aanctaaries,  bnt  to  tbiti  iiu  alluHion  is  made.  In  replj  la  A* 
demaod,  Elizabeth  maiie  tbc  unnwor,  tbat  abu  woalJ  never  exon^f 
grsnt  liberty  of  conacienco  to  any,  bat  that  ahe  bad  toletstod  Hm' 
deoce  hitherto,  bad  then  no  intc^iitvoD  to  alUtr  bur  coane  otam^m, 
sod  nothing  had  been  done  by  her  iiithiK  rMpcct  tajaatifjt  tia^ 
"Her  Majesty  bath  tolerated  heroin  bitberlo,  so  id  li]i«lihoed  ite 
will  continue  iho  aame,"*  "  Whi-rein  bo  rvqaires  &••  Ubartt  d 
conscience  for  all  tbo  inbabitanta  of  Tynna,  tbja  raqoect  wu  ^ 
loyal,  and  thereof  at  tbe  time  of  hh  sDbmiitaion  no  word  b*d  baa 
made.  He  may  bo  sharply  told  that  thin  bath  been  a  Imtcr  dnk^ 
compact  made  betwixt  him  and  tbe  other  rebda,  wttboat  aaj  lu^w 
able  ground  or  oitise  to  move  thorn  thcnunto,  eapvctally 
there  batb  been  no  proceeding  ogaisat  any  of  tben  to  DMn*  aa 
reasonable  and  disloyal  a  re>]nest  aa  to  liaT«  libvrtj  to  bnak  tka 
lans,  which  Her  Majesty  nil!  never  irrsot  to  aojr  aabject  of  aq 
degroe."  t  Considering  thai  tliis  demand  was  lacitly  dmpp^  otf 
in  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  and  that  the  Ear]  of  T^roMb 
whose  conacienco  had  permitted  bim  to  sorre  tbe  Crown  m^aA 
Catholics  in  the  Desmond  war,  noer  asacrted  in  lita  conaktiB 
that  he,  or  any  of  bis  coDrcdcratos,  grossly  ill-treated  aa  ll^  bt 
been,  bad,  as  yet,  sntfcred  any  persecatioa  for  tbeir  relipMl 
opinions,  it  is  diEGcnU  to  avoid  tbe  oondnsion,  that  tba  iammt 
for  liberty  of  conscience  waa  merely  a  fonn  to  preToat  Um  yum 
cntion  of  the  war.  which  bad  boeD  represented  to  PbQip  IL  w  i 
Catholic  crnsadc,  losing  altogether  its  religioaa  cfaataetor.  (yjIM 
and  the  confodoratM  were  appartmtly  anxioni  to  coow  to 
with  England,  if  they  coald  bm  seonrod  tbamealTM  ui 
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plerritorial  independence,  in  which  case  their  liberty  of  conscience 
^Mllld  not  have  been  much  imperilled  ;  and,  therefore,  the  religions 
^faestion  which  had  to  be  raised,  pro  formd,  was  put  forward  in  the 
'tnildest  form,  and  then  silently  abandoned."^ 

The  second  demand,  that  no  garrisons  should  be  stationed  in 
their  territories,  was  of  vital  importance ;  they  all  knew  by  bitter 
experience  than  an  English  garrison  involved  the  constant  danger, 
or  rather  certainty,  of  robbery  and  insult,  and  that  so  long  as  any 
troops  were  stationed  among  them,  they  never  could  be  the  masters 
of  their  estates,  or  secure  from  the  tyranny  and  insolence  of  the 
Irish  Executive.  This  point  was  never  substantially  given  up; 
although  O'Neill  sometimes  appeared  to  yield  it,  he  fenced  the 
eoncession  with  conditions  which  rendered  it  nugatory.  The  abso- 
lute possession  of  their  respective  territories  was  also  requisite  to 
the  confederates  as  a  material  guarantee.  In  all  cases  of  insur- 
gents treating  with  the  Executive,  there  exists  no  sanction  to  bind 
the  Sovereign  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  agreed  upon,  unless 
the  confederates  can  by  some  means  contrive  to  prolong  their 
alliance,  or  secure  the  abolute  possession  of  some  district  territory. 
O'Neill  and  his  allies  were  exposed  to  the  same  danger  in  treating 
with  Elizabeth  as  the  Huguenots  in  treating  with  the  French  kings. 
What  the  Protestants  obtained  by  the  session  of  the  treaty  cities, 
the  Irish  confederates  may  have  sought  in  the  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  respective  principalities. 

As  the  negotiations  proceeded,  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell  assumed 
the  position  of  protectors  of  all  insurgents  against  the  Queen, 
insisting  that  the  Leinster  rebels,  including  Fiacha  M*Hugh, 
should  be  included  in  the  treaty.  The  English  Government,  per- 
plexed and  exasperated,  discovered  that  Irish  affairs  were  entering 
into  a  new  phase,  and  a  national  league  was  being  formed,  which 
would  require  the  utmost  strength  of  England  to  subdue.  They 
felt  they  were  unprepared  to  strike,  and  they  could  not  yield  to  the 
terms  required  ;  the  truce  was,  therefore,  to  be  prolonged,  and  the 
negotiation  continued  to  gain  time.     "  Had  we  not  considered  our 

•  **  Her  Majesty  is  highly  oflFended  with  your  petition  for  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  her  pleasure  is  that  you  desist  from  it." — He  agrees,  **Her 
Majesty's  pleasure  to  be  siijnified  to  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  with  the  Earl*! 
answers  thereto."— Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  IH.,  p.  172. 
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weakness,  and  our  waut  of  victuals  and  other  uecessariefi.  ve  to^ 
have  broken  off  our  treaty  rather  than  endured  their  indolcuc;.  * 

Tyrone  seems  to  have  been  equally  unwilling  to  cumarui 
hostilities ;  a  mere  Irish  war  could  not  lead  to  any  result  sive  im 
prradual  exhaustion  of  the  insurgents.  Until  he  reeeivtr«i  sa«e\>2 
from  Spain,  and  had  effected  definite  arrangements  with  the  >r4Z.a 
Court,  it  was  idle  to  move.  This,  as  his  agent,  Hovendin.*  ir/j 
to  him,  must  be  secured,  or  a  thorough  peace  made  at  once,  i 
thorough  peace,  however,  can  with  difficulty  be  brougL:  A't<rX 
between  an  absolute  sovereign  and  a  subject.  The  coucliisioxi  J 
peace  means  in  such  case  absolute  submission  to  the  mt- rcr  of  l» 
Crown.  There  is  no  court  wherein  the  clauses,  conditions,  orjo 
visocs  of  the  treaty  may  be  enforced;  the  only  sanction  to 
nations  can  appeal  is  thus  by  the  fact  of  the  agreement  laid 
by  one  of  the  contracting  parties.  Neither  party  desired  to  cj 
themselves  irrevocably  in  hostilities,  and  yet  they  never  could 
upon  satisfactory  terms. 

Until  August,  1598,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  su:e  c^ 
Ireland  as  either  peace  or  war.  At  one  time  Tyrone  submiiuo  u 
the  Qucen^s  terms,  and  a  pardon  was  sent  over,  bat  when  ti4 
pardon  arrived  he  would  not  accept  it ;  the  northern  garrisons  s««s 
to  have  been  in  a  continual  state  of  blockade ;  interminable  Ie:;«r- 
writing  went  on  between  the  parties  without  bringing  them  to  ati 
definite  agroeuK'nt  ;  the  ne<:jotiation3  were  interspersed  bv  $offi# 
occasional  lighting,  and  a  raid  into  Ulster,  with  the  asual  rt«c!L 
This  fuoblenoss  of  the  English  Executive  necessarily  inspired  lie 
Celtic  population  with  the  hope  of  a  universal  and  sncce**:^-' 
risinpr,  and  the  belief  that  he  ^he  Earl)  had  at  last  api^earvd  as  tL« 
champion  of  the  native  tribes.  **  There  is  no  part  (of  Ulster)  frvtu 
from  the  poison  of  this  great  rebellion  ;  and  no  country,  or  chief- 
tain of  a  country,  whom  the  capital  traitur  Tyrone  haib  not  ctT- 

*  The  Cinnmissi oners  to  the  Deputy,  C.irew  M.SS..  Vol.    III.,  p.  15j* 

Tlio  ivasi'ii  I  if  tlii-*  triKv  heini*  ni:ulo  was  *'  the  wretoheil  8(ai«*  **f  the  ir^^pt 
<i*  lhin>l:ilk.  iiiifuniishiMi  nf  all  iti.-ci.'s<Hrii'!*,  untl  not  Iialf  anne«i.  who  wtft 
n>.\«Iy  lo  run  away  fr<>in  thoir  ciilnnr.'t.  ami  of  the  uiaL;>i7.iui'9.  thore  heia^  bet 

tiiito  h.uTil?  I't  i*'iwilor  in  JU-r  M;ijc'siy's  stores,  and  no  victuals." Cazlib 

V,.l.  1..  ]'.  c\  i'.i. 
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pmpied,  and  drawn  into  combination  with  him"  The  irrepressible 
^]?iacha  MacHugh  received  assistance  from  O'Neill,  and  the  old 
^pqire  of  Leix  and  Offaly  broke  out  afresh,  after  more  than  forty 
IfBars  of  English  colonisation,  "  and  they  sought  to  upset  the 
^English  out  of  their  dwellings  in  Leinster^  as  other  rebels  in  Ulster 
fmd  Connaught  had  done.**^ 

In  August,  1598,  the  northern  garrisons  were  in  extreme  dis- 
tress for  provisions ;  and  for  their  relief  the  flower  of  the  English 
forces,  with  supplies  of  provisions,  arms,  and  money,  marched  to 
Armagh,  under  the  Marshal,  Bagnall.  When  Bagnall  took  the 
command,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  war  would  be  pushed 
on  vigorously,  and  that  something  more  than  a  mere  raid  was  in- 
tended. O'Neill  may  have  thought  a  secure  peace  could  not  be 
obtained,  and  the  negotiations  no  longer  protracted ;  and  his  un- 
willingness to  fight  was  overcome  by  the  presence  of  his  personal 
enemy. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1598,  the  English  force  started  from 
Armagh  to  relieve  Black  watertown  (then  called  Port  more),  and  on 
its  march  was  attacked,  and  utterly  defeated,  by  the  Ulster  forces. 
English  authorities  admit  that  the  Marshal  Bagnall,  18  officers, 
and  1,500  soldiers  were  killed.  This  number  the  Irish  authorities 
raise  to  the  total  18  or  28  officers  of  rank,  and  2^500  soldiers  killed. 
The  remnant  of  the  army  escaped  back  to  Armagh,  which,  together 
with  the  other  northern  garrisons,  surrendered  a  few  days  after- 
wards. No  victory  could  have  been  more  complete.  All  the 
standards,  arms,  and  ammunition,  and  supplies,  were  captured,  and 
the  relics  of  the  force  escaped  by  a  capitulation.  Fynes  Morrison 
says — "  The  English  from  their  first  arrival  in  the  kingdom  never 
had  received  so  great  an  overthrow  as  this.  Tyrone  was  among 
the  Irish  celebrated  as  the  deliverer  of  his  countrymen  from  thral- 
dom ;  and  the  general  voice  of  Tyrone  among  the  English,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Blackwater,  was  as  that  of  Hannibal  among  the 
Romans,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae."  Cox  says — "  By  this  victory 
the  Irish  got  arms,  ammunition,  and  victuals,  and,  which  was 
more,  so  much  reputation  that  the  English  could  act  only  on  the 
defensive  part ;    aud   not  that   itself  without   continual  fear  and 

danger.'' 

♦  Carew  MSS.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  271. 
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After  this  the  war  had  to  bo  fought  out  a  outrancf.  Tl#  Liri 
pushed  some  kerne  into  Munster^  and  immediately  the  naiirri  tm 
upon  tho  undertakers  of  the  Desmond  estates,  who  seem  ::•  147* 
made  no  effectual  resistance.  The  Queen  wrote  to  tie  L:r; 
President  of  Munster,  on  the  3rd  of  December  : — 

**  Wlien  the  traitor  first  grew  to  head,  with  a  ra;rueJ  E::i-"'-:r  f 
rogues  and  boys,  you  might  better  have  resist«rJ  tiiai:  ;.■  u  ii 
especially  considering  the  many  defensible  houses  aud  cas'.Ic-?  r*>- 
sessed  by  the  undertakers,  who,  for  aught  we  can  hear,  were  n:  ^ij 
comforted  or  supported  by  you  ;  but  either  for  lack  of  comf-r.  i-  = 
you,  or  out  of  mere  cowardice,  fled  away  from  the  rebels  ur-;!  lit 
first  alarm." 

England,  once  thoroughly  aroused,  began  to   pour   in  !r.-— * 
supplies,  and  money,  without  stint.     In  April,  1;jI#'J.  thi?   Ki:.   ' 
Essex  took  the  command  of  an  army  estimated  ai  2n.U(iO  n.^r..  1:; 
commanded  bv  ofiicers  seasoned  in  continental  wars.      A:  u.:?  ii'.c 
the  whole  force  of  the  rebels  throughout  Irehind  wa<  e-srimaU  i  .; 
the  Council  at  no  more  than  18,308  foot,  and  12.310  Lors«  .•  -^--a:- 
tered  over  the  wliolc  face   of  the  island,  without    auv  iii.c   wi.:i 
could  be  taken  up  by  thcni  for  dcfcnhive   purposes — wi!:;..:;:  ::i.:t 
of   action — willioiit    commissariat,  magazines,  or  supjiht*  ci  y.  ;■ 
kind,  excopt  stray  cargoos  of  munitions  from   Spain,  wi'.b-  •^:  :. : 
most  ordinary  rf.juisitL's  for  carrying  on  a  campaign  in  a  *•;».]:?*  ; 
manner.     Most  of  tlio  insurgent  force  must  have  Wvu  ly.UTr^   ::- 
disciplined,  and,   for   a    prolonged    campaign,   praoticaily   u >€!•.-• 
Galloi;lass  and  kerne  sound  f()rniiclalile,  and  mav  h:ive  l...'kt  i  * 
but  as  soon  as  the  war  in  Irehuul  was  carricil  ou  as  it  wa-s  \.\  I,.*: 
Mountjoy,  such  irregular  levies  merely  insured  the  defeat  cf  LLt.r 
party. 

It  is  evident,  that  althou-'h  tho  Ktiijjlish  had  to  encviunter  ■real 

or?  ^ 

ditlieulties  in  securing  and  occupying  the  entire  island.  0"N\.-. 
c«^uM  never  have  exi^^'Ctel  to  suceefl,  bv  the  rif^ources  of  Lis  Jr.?- 
allies,  in  driving  the  Knglish  out  of  Irelanl.  Ho  was  wholiy  w/.L- 
out  tho  means  of  carrving  on  an  olfensivo  campaign  ;  Le  L:ia  l^ 
battering  train  t.i  breach  the  forlilications  of  the  Eni:ii>h  toui*: 
no   regular  troops  lit  to  storm  intrenchments,  or  light  a  piu-LL-U 

•  Car.w  .M<>:.^  \M.  III.,  p  2\^S. 
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Ik  battle  in  the  open  country ;  no  cavalry  of  sufficient  quality  or 
ik  Bomber  to  hold  the  campaign  country.  His  only  hope  of  ultimate 
ik  snecess  was  the  arrival  of  support  from  Spain ;  and  his  constant 
.'  object  was  to  avoid  committing  his  forces  to  any  decisive  engage- 
ment, and  thus  to  keep  them  together  as  long  as  possible. 

The  superiority  of  the  English  forces  was  not,  however,  so  decisive 
as  might  have  been  expected.  In  January,  1600,  Sir  J.  Dowdall 
;  thus  described  the  condition  of  the  contending  forces  r^— "  Why  are 
the  (English)  forces  so  weak  and  poor?  One  cause  is  the  electing 
of  captains  rather  by  favour  than  desert ;  for  many  are  inclined  to 
dicing,  wenching,  and  the  like,  and  do  not  regard  the  waste  of 
their  soldiers.  Another  cause  is,  that  the  soldiers  do^  rather 
imitate  the  disarmed  companies,  that  come  out  of  Britanny  and 
Picardy,  desiring  a  scalde  rapier  before  a  good  swordi  a  pike  with- 
out carettes  or  burgennott,  a  harkbuttier  without  a  marrion,  which 
hath  not  been  accustomed  in  this  country  but  of  late.  The  cap- 
tains and  soldiers  generally  follow  this  course,  which  is  a  course 
fitter  to  take  blows  than  make  a  good  stand.  Many  of  the  captains 
and  gentlemen  are  worthy  men;  but  most  of  them  are  fitter  for  the 
wars  of  the  Low  Countries  and  Britanny,  where  they  were  quartered 
upon  good  villages,  than  here  on  waste  towns,  bog,  or  wood,  after 
long  marches.  Some  captains  have,  by  their  purse  and  credit, 
held  their  companies  strong,  but  have  neither  been  repaid  nor  re- 
warded, and  have  fallen  into  great  poverty.  Other  captains,  there- 
fore^  rather  than  spare  a  penny,  will  suffer  their  soldiers  to  starve, 
as  is  daily  seen  in  this  country.  Another  reason  is,  that  supplies 
come  so  short,  and  so  long  after  they  are  due,  the  victuals  are 
many  times  corrupted  by  the  provant-masters  that  go  to  the  heap 
for  cheap.  The  captains  and  soldiers  are  constrained,  upon  their 
charges  with  long  attendance,  to  fetch  by  convoy  their  weekly  lend- 
ing, sometimes  thirty  or  forty  miles.  The  soldiers  are  compelled 
to  carry  muskets,  which  are  very  heavy.  Why  is  the  Irish  rebel 
so  strong,  so  well  armed,  apparelled,  victualled,  and  monied?  He 
endures  no  wants  ;  he  makes  booty  upon  all  parts  of  the  kiugdom, 
and  sells  it  back  for  money.  In  this  way  the  same  cow  has  been 
taken  and  sold  back  again  four  times  in  half  a  year,  by  which  they 
(the  rebels)  have  all  the  money  in  the  kingdom.  There  is  no 
soldier  with  a  good  sword,  but  some  Gray  merchant  or  townsman 
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will  buy  ii  from  bim.     Tbe  soldier,  being  poor,  sells  it  f.«r  1>?  :: 
12s.,  and  if  an  excellent  sword,  it  is  worth  commouiy  ;iu-.;..-  ■._-. 
rebels  XS  or  £L     A  j^i-aven  morriou,  bought  of  a  poor  »_■'.  i.-r :.: 
a  noblo,  or  10s.,  is  worth  amouf»  the  rebels  jE:J.      The  s./.-rv 
likewise,  through  necessity  and  penury,  sell  their  powiicr  a:  1-1  i 
pound,  and  the  Gray  merchants  or  townsmen  collect  it,  aL-i  *r..  /. 
again  to  the  traitors  at  3s.     It  is  not  the  sworJ  only,  but  fxzL.ir. 
that  will  make  them  fall  as  in  the  Desmond's  wars  and  iL-  *<  : 
Connaught.     It  may  be  said,  the  good  will  purish  with  tie  .ii. 
I  hold  there  are  very  few  but  have  deserved,  both  at  God's  La:  is 
and  Her  Majesty's,  such   a   reward.     The  enemy  ppari-s  ll.'.l.: 
friend  or  foe,  and  as  long  as  there  is  any  plough  guing  or  \':\k  ..i: 
of  cattle,  he  will  be  able  to  make  wars,  except  against  waik-d  :«.-al^ 
and  fortresses."* 

l^oth  the  English  and  Irish  commanders  equally  suffend  -r.ii: 
diilk'ulties  ;  but  those  of  the  furnuT  could  be  remedied  by  vin::] 
on  the  part  of  the  commanding  ofticers,  supported  by  a  lav>L  ki- 
j)oi)diture  of  money  ;  those  of  the  latter  were  incurable  and  ajm- 
vatcd  from  dav  to  da  v. 

Lord  Mount iov,  aband»)ning  the  old  svstem  of  marchir*j  L.s 
army  in  f<>rce  acn»ss  the  country,  and  disper>ing  the  ii.>ar.M:*.? 
merolv  to  rallv  aLrain,  occupied  with  fortitications  numerous  i-::l:.-. 
from  wliich  living  cnlunins  in  every  direction  ravagetl  the  cvUl:7 
JSlowlv,  but  surelv,  the  i>()\\er  of  resistance  was  diminished:  :..' 
war  li;ul  binned  out  in  Leinster  and  Connaught.  The  castlt?  .:" 
the  Munster  lords,  who  m-vir  could  be  incluced  to  abandon  :l- .: 
fastnesses,  and  tight  in  the  open,  were  gradually  ballerci  a:.: 
storniod  bv  Sir  Cleor''e  C'arew,  the  Lord  President;  Ulster,  »L..i 
fi»r  two  vears  hud  been  exi-nipt  from  the  ravages  of  war.  "»« 
travriMil  by  Kngli>h  columns,  and  its  commanding  i>oinls  £:*■ 
dually  oerupied  bv  forts:  still  both  O'Neill  and  O'Donneil  kt:: 
till  ir  t'ori'es  tog.  llicr,  an<l  e\adi'.l  all  attemi'ls  to  bring  them  :-•* 
dtcisive  eiig.ivreUieii*  :  nevertliele>s  it  was  clear  that  without  fortii.*^ 
assistaiiee  liuir  surreiidir  was  lui'-»niing  a  mere  ijuestiou  of  time. 

On  liie  *JOth  i'f  Se|'tinil'ir.  liiDl,  the  Spani>h  fleet  of  forty •£« 
sail  was  setu  olf  OM  KiiisaK-  Head  :  and  on  the  *2:>rd,  after  h;iyiLi 

*  Taivu  Ms<.,  V.  1.  Ill  .  I  :i:.;;. 
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ied  to  reach  Cork,  the  Spanish  General,  Don  Juan  de  Aquila, 
nded  without  opposition  at  Kinsale.  The  portion  of  the  Spanish 
rce  which  reached  Kinsale  was  not  less  than  8,500  men^  most  of 
lem  veteran  soldiers,  but  utterly  unprepared  for  a  campaign,  and 
iljing  for  its  means  of  transport  upon  the  assistance  of  the  native 
>pulation.  The  Spanish  general,  who  could  not  understand  the 
)irit  of  a  national  rising,  and  had  no  sympathy  for  a  rebellion  of 
ly  kind,  called  on  the  people  to  rise  in  the  name  of  the  Pope. 
First  of  all,  ye  feign  that  we  would  lead  away  the  pretended  sub- 
cts  of  the  Queen  of  England  from  their  allegiance,  to  bring  them 
lence  under  our  yoke,  which  is  a  very  untruth ;  for  we  endeavour 
3t  to  persuade  anybody,  that  he  should  deny  true  obedience 
ccording  to  the  true  Word  of  God)  to  his  prince ;  but  ye  know 
ell  that,  for  many  years  since,  Elizabeth  was  deprived  of  her 
ingdom,  and  all  her  subjects  absolved  from  their  fidelity,  by  the 
ope,  under  whom  He  that  reigneth  in  the  heavens,  the  King  of 
Ings,  hath  committed  all  power,  that  he  should  root  up,  destroy, 
[ant,  and  build  in  such  sort,  that  he  may  punish  temporal  kings 
f  it  shall  be  good  for  the  spiritual  building),  even  to  their  depos- 
ig,  which  thing  hath  been  done  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and 
eland  by  many  Popes,  namely,  by  Pius  V.,  Gregory  XIII.,  and 
ow  by  Clement  YIII.,  as  it  is  well  known,  whose  Bulls  are  extant 
nongst  us.  I  speak  to  Catholics,  not  to  froward  heretics  (who 
ave  fallen  from  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Church).  Seeing  they 
'6  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  and  such  as  know  not  the  grounds 
'  the  truth,  it  is  no  marvel  that  they  do  also  disagree  from  us  in 
lis  thing ;  that  our  brethren  the  Catholics,  walking  in  the  pure- 
3ss  of  faith,  and  yielding  to  the  Catholic  Church  (which  is  the 
3ry  pillar  of  truth),  will  easily  understand  all  these  things, 
herefore,  it  remaineth  that  the  Irish  (which  adhere  to  us)  do 
ork  with  us  nothing  that  is  against  God's  laws,  or  their  due 
^edience — nay,  that  which  they  do  is  according  to  God's  Word, 
id  the  obedience  which  they  owe  the  Pope.**  An  unfortunate 
elt,  whose  father  and  relatives  had  been  driven  out  of  their  hold- 
igs  to  make  way  for  Munster  undertakers,  did  not  require  such 
'guments  to  calm  his  scruples  of  conscience  in  rising  against  the 
ueen  of  England.  **  Who  is  there  that  hath  demolislfed  all  the 
!mporalities  of  this  most  flourishing  kingdom,  except  the  English  f 
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Look  upon  this  and  be  ashameJ.     Whereas   we,  c "Rr-n.:?-. -»■.:: 
the  couJition  of  the  Catholics  here,  have  \vh  our  ni"*:  s'.\t-:  -_. 
happy  country,  Spain,  that  is  replenished  with  al!    jj"-!  :...  ^• 
and  being  stirred  with  their  cries,  which  pierce  the  h«-uvf  :>.  ..i:  -,- 
reached  to  the  ears  of  the  Pope  and  our  pfood   Kin^  Piiil.T-   111 
they  have  (beinpj  moved  with   pity)  at  hist  resolveii  to  >t.L  i  -i* 
you  soldiers,  silver,  j?old,  and  arms,  with  a  most  lihenil  h.;:. ;.  :  : 
to  the  end  thev  mij'ht  (accord in jj  as  thfv  ft'ijrn)  ext-rci-e  c:--:' 
towards    vou,  0   Irish   Catholics,  but  that    vou    mav  Le   Li::.' 
reduced  (being  snatched  out  of  the  jaws  of  the    Dcvil,  a'jd  ::•- 
from  their  tyranny)  into  your  own  pristine  ingenuity,  an-i  z\.^: ;  ; 
may  freely  profess  the  Catholic  faith.     Therefuro.  my  nm^i  li., ... 
seeing  that  which  vou  have  so  nianv  years  before  dejiired  and  i  •  ::i 
for,  with  ])rayers  and  tears,  and  that   now — even  now — ti.-j  I    -^ 
Christ's  Vicar  on  earth,  dolh  command  you  t  >  take  arms  f  :*..- 
defence  of  your  faith,  I  admonish,  exhort,  and  hesoech  yc-u  h!!— i- 
I  sav,  unto  whom  these  letters  shall  come — that  as  s-mii  u^j  i---.    ■ 
you  can,  vou  come  to  us  with  your  friends  and  wtM!H>i;^  ;  tt!.  *  •  ■..: 
shall  do  this,  shall  tind   us   i)renan'd  ;  and  we  will    0":n:u.;:..'..i': 
unto  tlu'm  those  things  which  we   ])ossess  ;  an«l   wh«»>i««vvr  •i.ii. 
(despising  our  \\lM)lfsome  council)  do  ollu-rwist',  and  rfin.iir.  ::.  '1-: 
olxMlience  of  the  Knglish,  we  will  prosi'cute  him  as  an  Lt-rctij.  a:- 
a  hateful  oncmv  of  the  Chundi,  ev»Mi  unto  di-atli."* 

Notwitiistanding  this  pn)clamation,  and  ihf  7>re»-?iure  k-I  ::-. 
titular  IJishop  of  l)uMin  (who  always  dosciilu'S  tinr  Kiu;;  of  >j  i.- 
as  ^  Xastrr  lu'x  Philijtpu.^i'},  the  nativi-s  did  not  tli»ck  in  \\::'u  -'-- 
plii'S  and  recruits — nay,  rather  showed  a  di>pnsilion  to  s'JJ'Im.::  ".-i 
Pn'sidrnt,  Sir  GiM»i'gt?  Carew.  The  Spani>h  narratii^n  >:4\>:— 
**  l>(>n  .luan  doth  prccun'  to  draw  from  thi-  country  ptM»pIe,  i  \  i  --s 
and  rr'Aard,  all  that  he  can;  vit,  with  all  this,  Ihuhth  2:0  asauriicr 
fri>ni  th«  ni  :  ar.il  the  griatrr  ])an  have  1:0  will,  soci!:;;  iho  si::^-^ 
forci'S  \v!:ii'h  havi'  lanih-vl ;  l»ut,  serini;  that  tlirrr  are  m.«re,  :Li  v  U 
still  c<»niini:.  and  some  of  tlu-ni  reiv  ive  pay.  it  will  he  very  rt-qui?;:* 
ti)  pay  and  arm  thmi,  because  till  now  many  of  them  are  pas:  :. 
the  en«  niv."  ' 

•  I>-»ii  .lii.ni  ilo  A.]iiila.  his  flci-l  o-it:  -n  \:\  nnswiT  t«^  tho  pri»clania:;':n  wf 
tin-  I.'il  PfjHiiy  ;iii'i  r..mi«  1!,  *•  liii»  ii.:;i  I'.i.  .it.i."  p.  ;C«7. 

i  A  (ii^c-iMir.sc  iif  tiic  cotair,  w  in  I'l  ill  l>'>ii  .Iiiaii  lic  Aijiiila  Uoih  rtfa;Ais. 
from  ihi-  Sjiani.-^li.      "  IliU  riii.i  IViCiila,"  ji.  ull. 
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It  was  evident  evei7thing  depended  upon  the  Spaniards  being 
joined  by  O'Neill.  To  accomplish  and  prevent  this,  both  parties 
straggled  with  equal  energy ;  all  the  English  force,  even  the  gar- 
rison of  Armagh,  were  concentrated  on  Kinsale.  On  the  23rd  the 
first  English  arrived  before  Kinsale ;  on  the  29th  the  Deputy  and 
Lord  President  reconnoitred  the  town  ;  on  the  16th  of  October  the 
English  army  was  encamped  before  the  town,  and  the  attack  was 
pressed  by  land  and  sea. 

During  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December  of 
a  cold  and  inclement  winter,  both  parties  threw  up  earthworks,  dag 
trenches,  and  continually  engaged  in  assaults  and  sallies  ;  still  the 
Spaniards,  veteran  soldiers  as  they  were,  held  on  bravely,  'looking 
oat  daily  for  the  arrival  of  O'Neill,  and  encouraged  by  the  suflFering 
and  losses  of  the  besieging  army.  Meanwhile  O'Donnell  and 
Tyrone,  with  their  entire  forces,  marched  towards  Munster  to  eflFect 
a  junction  with  their  allies.  The  President,  with  a  covering  force, 
attempted  to  intercept  O'Donnell  near  Holycross  Abbey ;  but  he, 
turning  to  the  right  and  traversing  bogs,  rendered  practicable  by 
the  intense  frost,  marched  forty  miles  without  halting,  to  Groom. 
Carew,  who  had  followed  to  Kilmallock,  finding  his  labour  lost, 
returned  to  Kinsale.  0*Donnell  thus  succeeded  in  joining  a 
second  division  of  Spaniards,  some  1,000  or  700  strong,  which  had 
landed  at  Castlehaven  ;  and  then  at  length  the  chiefs  of  Western 
Cork  and  Kerry  rose  and  joined  their  allies.  On  the  8th  of 
December,  Tyrone's  army  appeared  before  the  camp,  and  until  the 
2drd  hovered  round  the  English  lines,  whilst  the  Spaniards 
occasionally  sallied  from  within. 

The  contest  between  the  armies  was  one  of  endurance,  in  which 
the  English,  who  had  open  communications  by  sea,  had  a  manifest 
advantage.  At  length  Tyrone,  whether  it  was  feared  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  keep  his  troops  together  from  failure  of  supplies,  or 
had  imagined  that  the  Spaniards  were  hard  pressed,  overruled  by 
his  council  against  his  own  better  judgment,  formed  the  resolution 
of  storming  the  English  lines  on  the  morning  of  the  2ith.  No- 
thing but  urgent  necessity  or  compulsion  could  have  induced  him 
to  attempt  such  an  enterprise,  for  which  his  troops  were  eminently 
unfitted.  Constant  guerilla  fighting,  skirmishing,  and  avoidance 
of  pitched  battles  gradually  render  soldiers  useless  for  a  mode  of 
fighting  to  which  they  are  wholly  unaccustomed. 
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To  render  the  attempt  absolutely  hopeless,  the  inten<leJ  riwi 
was  betrayed  to  the  Lord  President  by  Bryan  M*Hui:h  »»re 
M*Mahon,  and  consequently  the  Spanish-Irisli  army,  iu^:rii  f 
surprising  the  English  camp,  were  themselves  sarprisod  bj  'da 
English,  who  were  ready  to  receive  them.  The  result  «**  t 
hopeless  and  irretrievable  rout  of  the  Irish  ;  1,200  are  stated  to  ujt 
been  slain  on  the  spot,  besides  wounded  ;  the  English  loss  vu 
insignificant.  It  is  worth  obser>'ation  that  on  this  occasion  Ua 
Catholic  Earl  of  Clanrickard  was  conspicuous  for  his  ferocity  in 
the  pursuit.  ''  No  man  did  bloody  his  sword  more  than  his  tori- 
ship  that  day,  and  with  his  own  hand  he  killed  above  twenty  Insh 
kerne,  and  cried  out  to  spare  no  rebel."* 

On  the  2nd  of  January  the  Spaniards  surrendered.  O'Donsvii 
went,  or  perhaps  was  sent,  to  Spain  to  ask  further  assistance,  ici 
died  there  shortly  after  his  arrival.  Numbers  of  the  Irish,  pv.cc 
up  their  cause  as  lost,  crowded  the  Spanish  vessels  which  s:J 
hung  off  the  south-western  coast,  and  departed  for  Spain. 

The  Lord  President,  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  commaEi- 
cations  with  Spain,  commenced  a  campaign  against  the  half-pimte 
chiefs  whoso  castles  studded  the  promontories  of  Cork  and  Kerrj. 
The  troops  struggled  across  the  pathless  mountains,  the  aniiirrj 
was  dragged  through  I)ogs  and  over  rocks  ;  then  commenced  s 
series  of  desperate  and  merciless  sieges,  in  which  castle  afi«r  castle 
fell,  until  at  last  these  obstinate  tribes  were  almost  extermiuaM. 

Meanwhile  O'Neill,  probably  awaiting  the  result  of  0'Donn*li"» 
mission,  resumed  his  old  position  in  Ulster,  and  the  Lord  Depatj. 
also  returning  to  the  same  province,  resumed  the  process  of 
destruction. 

It  was  soon  evident  to  O'Neill  that  he  could  hold  out  to 
longer ;  the  state  of  Ulster  was  approximating  to  that  of  MaDs:€r 
after  the  Desmond  war.  Morrison,  an  eye-witness,  describes  the 
population  as  sutfering  from  the  extremest  misery,  and  reduced  t<> 
the  most  unnatural  and  disgusting  means  of  appeasing  hunger.^ 


•  1 1 


Hilteriiia  Pacata,"  i».  41?  1. 
t '*  Nu  8]»ivtaolt^  was  uiore  fri'ipioiit  iji  the  ditches  uf  the  towns,  and 
esju'cially  in  wastiil  rnimtrit's.  than  to  8tc  iiinltitudcs  tif  thcsi*  i^mr  ^«««[lc 
dfad,  witli  thiir  iimutlis  all  oilniiri'il  ^rcori.  ]>y  eating  nuttU's.  dm:k»,  and  aH 
thiiij^i*  thoy  ouiKi  ivinl  up  almvo  i:r«»nrnl.  Tlio««e  and  very  many  liko  Umcm- 
abli*  (tlWts  fi.llowt'W  tlh'ir  iilnlli.-n  ;  an«l.  n«»  «l««iil»t,  l)u»  rvf>oIft  had  bf«n 
utterly  «loHtri»yt>ii  by  famine,  li.-nl  ii«.t  a  general  |K.>aco  fulluwed  Tynwwi 
Bubiui!ifii>n/* — ihirrismu,  l*t.  11.,  ]».  L'71- 
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If  O'Neill  could  not  continue  the  war,  the  English  Government 
ere  utterly  sick  of  it^  and,  in  the  crisis  of  a  disputed  succession, 
ere  anxious  to  bring  it  to  any  reasonable  termination.  Not  the 
)ast  extraordinary  episode  of  the  war  was  its  conclusion. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1603,  O'Neill  made  his  submission  at 
lellifont  in  the  following  terms : — "  I,  Hugh  O'Neill,  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  do  absolutely  submit  myself  to  the  Queen's  mercy,  im- 
doring  her  gracious  commiseration,  imploring  Her  Majesty  to 
nitigate  her  just  indignation  against  me.  I  do  avow  that  the  first 
notives  of  my  rebellion  were  neither  malice  nor  ambition,  but  that 
'.  was  induced,  by  fear  of  my  life,  to  stand  upon  my  guard.  I  do, 
herefore,  most  humbly  sue  Her  Majesty  that  she  will  vouchsafe  to 
'estore  to  me  my  former  dignity  and  living.  In  which  state  of  a 
(nbject  I  vow  to  continue  for  ever  hereafter  loyal,  in  all  true  obe- 
lience  to  her  Royal  person,  crown,  and  prerogatives,  and  to  be  in  all 
.hings  as  dutifully  conformable  thereunto  as  I  or  any  other  noble- 
nan  of  this  realm  is  bound  by  the  duty  of  a  subject  to  a  sovereign, 
itterly  renouncing  the  name  and  title  of  O'Neill,  or  any  other 
^laim  which  hath  not  been  granted  to  me  by  Her  Majesty.  I 
ibjure  all  foreign  power,  and  all  dependence  upon  any  other  poten- 
tate but  Her  Majesty.  I  renounce  all  manner  of  dependency  upon 
ihe  King  of  Spain,  or  treaty  with  him,  or  any  of  his  confederates, 
md  shall  be  ready  to  serve  Her  Majesty  against  him  or  any  of  his 
'orces  or  confederates.  I  do  renounce  all  challenge  or  inter- 
neddling  with  the  urriaghs,  or  fostering  with  them,  or  other 
leighbour  lords  and  gentlemen  outside  my  country,  or  exacting 
jlack  rents  of  any  urriaghs,  or  bordering  lords.  I  resign  all  claim 
ind  title  to  any  lands,  but  such  as  shall  now  be  granted  to  me  by 
[ler  Majesty's  letters  patent.  Lastly,  I  will  be  content  to  be 
idvised  by  Her  Majesty's  magistrates  here,  and  will  assist  them  in 
mything  that  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of  her  service,  and  the 
)edceable  government  of  this  kingdom,  the  abolishing  of  barbarous 
customs,  the  clearing  of  diflScult  passes,  wherein  I  will  employ  the 
abours  of  the  people  of  my  country,  in  such  places,  as  I  shall  be 
lirected  by  Her  Majesty,  or  the  Lord  Deputy  in  her  name  ;  and  I 
nil  endeavour  for  myself,  and  the  people  of  my  country,  to  erect 
ivil  habitations,  and  such  as  shall  be  of  greater  eflfect,  to  preserve 
IS  against  thieves  and  any  force  but  the  power  of  the  State."* 

*  Morrison,  Pt.  II.,  p.  179. 
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Thus,  after  six  years  of  war,  or  negotiations^  tbe  Earl  retL: 
Tyrone  on  almost  the  same  terms  which  he  had  himself  prc^p'-^ 
in  1587.  The  national  canse  was  hopeless,  and  he  had  no  d<?s 
as  an  exile  in  Spain,  to  assist  in  a  second  Catholic  cmsade.  \V 
characteristic  common  sense,  he  made  the  best  terms  for  bim.<^ 
and  resumed  his  position  as  the  first  subject  in  the  realm  ;  net 
there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  perfectly  loyal  and  siu 
in  so  doing. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  he  rode  into  Dublin  with 
Deputy,  where  he   received   intelligence  at  which  he  burst  i 
tears.     Elizabeth  had  died  on  the  24th  of  March.     A  few  hoi 
delay,  and  he  might  have  dictated  the  terms  of  his  submiasion. 


CHAPTER    XX. 
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WITH  the  submission  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  terminated  the 
struggle  between  the  Tudor  princes  and  the  native  Celtic 
tribes.  No  chieftain  henceforward  claimed  to  rule  his 
district  in  independence  of  the  Grown  of  England.  The  Celtic  land 
tenure,  the  Brehon  laws,  the  language,  customs,  and  traditions  of 
the  defeated  race  were  doomed  to  gradual  yet  certain  extinction. 
The  institutions  of  England  were  to  be  transplanted  into  the  sister 
island,  irrespective  of  the  question  how  far^  if  at  all,  they  were 
suitable  to  the  Irish.  Henceforth  the  King's  garrisons  were  to 
occupy  every  stronghold  ;  the  King's  writ  was  to  run  in  the 
remotest  districts;  the  King's  judges  were  to  hold  assizes  in  everj 
new-made  county.  Before  Elizabeth  was  laid  in  the  grave,  the 
object  for  which  during  so  many  years  she  had  striven  was  thus  at 
length  accomplished;  and  here,  therefore,^ the  history  of  Lreland 
under  the  Tudors  might  naturally  terminate;  but  between  tha 
wars  of  the  Tudors  and  the  civil  government  of  the  Stuarts,  still 
remain  (the  intermediate  link,  as  it  were,  between  the  two)  the  fall 
of  the  able  man  who  had  created  and  so  long  conducted  an  almost 
national  resistance,  and  the  colonisation  by  English  settlers  of  his 
demesnes  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Ulster.  The  epic  is  not  com* 
plete  without  the  death  of  the  vanquished,  and  the  division  of  tha 
spoils. 

Tyrone  deliberately  gave  up  the  national  cause,  when  resistance 
was  no  longer  possible  ;  and,  submitting  to  the  inevitable,  proposed 
to  hold  his  earldom  as  an  English  subject.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  seriously  intended  to  make  the  best  of  altered  drcumstances^; 

Q  Q 
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lijul  lu'dki'ii  ufTall  coniu'xioii  with  tlie  lori'i^'ii  eiuiuii-*  .f  K:  .'.;  '. 
litid   alfiiinlonc.Ml  all  iIosIlCms  dl"  C\llic  natioiialiry,   ui.  i   i'y.i. 
Ktoratiuu  ;    ami,  it*  llie  Cuiviruiiunt  hail  |»rriiii:t«.Ml   Liin,   :• 
hiinsL-lfhavi?  li\cil  a  loval  suKjci-t  uf  iIil-  KiiL'Ii>h  Kii.j.     N-  r      .  : 
lie  liavc  foiiMil   iiiiioli   ililVn-iilty   in   so   Join;:.      H«-    i.u-i    :    •    •  . 
l>roujj:lit  u}>  as  tin;  hcrt'ilitary  cliirt*  dl"  his  native  trii-^-.      \\.'  .  .  • 
lurtv-sovi'iith    voar    he   li.nl    ln-cn    a    i»«nsitii:«r  ainl    i.f:'...  r:' 
Kn«'li>h  Cn)\vii.      I'lilil   UtM  he  ha-l  txhihiti-.l  t-xtnti..-  1  •  ./    • 
the  (lovi-rnnient,  which  had  snppmteil  his  can>e.      rn:;i  :•.•  :'.. 
of  the  Yelh)\v  F(.nl   (1  Itli  Aii'^'ust,   liVJS',  he   had   L»  >::.;!..  1  .-  : 
^oinfij  inlu  ojKii  oppositiDii  tn  the  Queen.      At  tht-  t.ui*   i-f  i..?  •-  - 
mission,  in  the  sixtv-stccmd  vear  of  his  au'»-,  he   luav  i..i\.   i-.-L 

y  aft  *  • 

perfectly  williiij;  to  fall  hack  into  his  old  alleL'iauoe,  and,  in  f-il!  :  - 
session  of   the   prize    for   which,   throu«,'liont   his   y.»n:ij,   L-  l-i; 
struiT'ded,  to  eniov  the  imsition  t>f  the  In^t  iii»lde  td*  ihr  r -.:-. 
Ikit  Could  he  live  as  a  suhject  '?     In  an  a^r  t>f  political  col-j  ir-i.--. 
Kn«dish  statesmen,  who  for  vears  had  lived  in  con>t;iLt,  i  •::  l*'. 
♦groundless,  alarm  of  Spanish  inva>ions,  Catholic  or  .1'm:i:  ;.'■-. 
and  Irish  insurrections,  and  who,  even  then,  receiv«d  t-vtry  i*; 
information  frimi  srcret  a;z*'nts  of  i»rojtvts  for  the  oviT:i:r^.»w  if  u-. 
Eii'dish  (lovernnunt,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Cathviic  CL.r."L. 
most  of  it   delusive,  yet  much  suhstantially  true,  ouuid  l*:  i:'. 
regard  the  lOarl  willi  constant  suspicion,     A  sinirle  word  fr.::i  L.ra. 
and  Ulstrr  w«)iiM  airain  rise  to  arms;  that  ht?  would  he  t'.:-T:.-i. 
and  Sorely  and  often  tempted,  was  certain.     Could  he  be  tru?:!*:  * 
— and  had  his  siii'inission  iu-en  sincere?     It  was  iiuvitai  it  :La: 
cvrrv  wor«l  of  his  w«»uld  he  n»)U'd,  everv  «:esture  marked,  t?v«  rv.  \:Mt 
minutest,  di.tail  of  his   conduct  nporied  hy  spifs  to  :i  tin;;  i  ii>: 
suspicious  lixM'iitivi'.     If  lu-  had  fallen  sword  in  han«l.  the  lli.jl.-i 
mi'dit    have    Irll   tht-  svmi'athv  due  to  a  iralhiut  foe;   hul   iLal  sai 
Vi'ars  of  uart'are,  costlv  and   hlnudv,  >hould  have  left  lluu'h  U  Nt-* 
the    Karl   of    rvnuif,   was  a    vrrv   ui:>atisfactorv    result.      Kz'.ji:>i 
otliccr>  and  suMirrs,   wL.i  had  t'»i!t'd  ihroUj^h  the  Irish  campaijL*. 
ill    paid,    ill     cii'llii'd,    an.l    i:«;:hcted    hy    the    Cii'Vi-rnmeiil,   all 
caj'taiiis  wl,.)  had   c"nie   h.ick   hai.krup:   Irom  the  I'Uter  war«.  ui 
to  sahitf  tl.r    i'.ail  of    r\r.»i.-,  wi.iu   he  swept  pa>;  them  iulo  l-t 
Council  CiianiiM  r.     "  I   li.ivi-  iiv.-i."  >a\^  one  Kn-dish  i^t-i.tlvaii-. 
to  sie  that  damiiahle  rebel,  Tyruiie,  L'ro.:L;ht  to  EuglaiiJ,  LuLv'^irU 
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Bud  well  liked.  0  what  is  there  that  does  not  prove  the  incon- 
stancy of  worldly  matters  ?  How  I  did  labour  for  all  that  knave's 
destruction !  I  adventured  perils  by  sea  and  land,  was  near 
Starving,  eat  horse  flesh  in  Munster,  and  all  to  quell  that  man,  who 
dow  smileth  in  peace  at  those  who  did  hazard  their  lives  to  destroy 
him ;  and  now  doth  Tyrone  dare  us,  old  commanders,  with  his 
presence  and  protection.'*"^ 

The  officials  and  adventurers,  who  had  looked  forward  to  an 
O'Neill  forfeiture  and  a  plantation  of  Ulster,  were  disgusted  at 
being  baulked  of  their  expected  prey,  and  but  too  anxious  to  entrap 
and  misrepresent  the  Earl,  and  by  his  fall  to  obtain  the  realisatiop 
of  what  they  had  long  anticipated. 

Such  of  his  vassals,  as  O'Cahan,  who,  before  the  Earl's  sub- 
mission, had  made  their  peace  with  the  English  Government,  now 
found  themselves,  by  the  terms  of  the  Earl's  arrangement,  again 
holding  their  estates  from  him,  and  were  ready  to  lend  themselves 
to  any  system  of  annoyance. 

The  English  garrisons  within  his  territories  could  not  be 
brought  to  regard  the  arch-rebel  and  traitor,  upon  whose  head  a 
reward  had  been  set,  as  a  loyal  subject,  a  nobleman  entitled  by  the 
King's  letters  patent  to  exercise  high  administrative  and  judicial 
powers.  The  new  sherifi*s  of  his  counties  regarded  him  in  the 
same  light. 

The  English  bishops  of  adjoining  dioceses  saw  in  him  one 
against  whom  they  could  urge  ecclesiastical  claims,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  finding  the  Council  in  Dublin  favourable  to  their  com- 
plaints. 

To  complicate  matters  still  more,  James  was  determined  to 
enforce  uniformity  in  religion  in  Ireland  as  in  England  ;  all  fear  of 
national  resistance  being  removed,  the  Catholics  in  Ireland,  as  the 
Puritans  in  England,  were  no  longer  to  be  allowed  the  liberty  of 
public  worship. 

Tyrone,  during  all  his  career,  attempted  nothing  so  difficult  as 
to  live  a  loyal  subject  of  the  English  King. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  in  detail  the  complications  and 
innoyances   in   which    Tyrone   was   involved — his  lawsuits   with 

*  Harrington  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
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O'Cahan  an<1  with  tho  Bishop  of  Derrj  ami  RapLoe  ;  the  i^u^ 
fercncc  in  rcli«xious  matters  of  the  Archhishop  of  Armagh :  itt 
expressions  publicly  used  towards  him  by  the  Depaty  ;  the  conuaa 
of  the  ]']u<^lish  garrisons  and  sheritls.  Day  by  day  ho  mas:  Lra 
learned,  by  a  continaous  course  of  liti^^atiou  and  insult,  thft:  at 
was  a  marked  man ;  that  every  Englishman  in  Ireland  Kpird#i 
him  ns  an  enemy  ;  tliat  at  any  moment  he  might  find  himself  is- 
Tolved  in  a  charge  of  treason,  supported  by  interested  or  Ligot«l 
witnesses,  and  that  his  life  and  fortnno  were  hoarly  in  poiL 
Exactly  in  the  same  position  as  the  Earl  was  Rory  0*DonneII,  vk», 
following  the  example  of  Tyrone,  had  submitted  to  the  Euiifti 
Government,  and  received  from  it  the  title  of  Earl  of  TyreonfiA 
For  some  years  the  two  Earls  led  a  most  uncomfortable  and  &J( 
very  dignified  life,  until,  in  1607,  the  crisis  arrived. 

On  Monday,  tho  18th  of  May^  in  that  year,  the  celebnkd 
anonymous  document,  of  which  Lord  Howth  was  the  aathor,  vii 
found  at  the  door  of  the  Council  Chamber  in  Dublin,  obscure  lai 
unintelligible  as  that  which  disclosed  (or  was  supposed  to  diidoMt 
the  Gunpowder  Plot.  Rambling  and  absurd  as  the  document  «U| 
it  was  a  suflicient  ground  to  excite  suspicion  and  alarm  in  tbi 
Deputy's  mind ;  and  these  fears  were  confirmed  by  the  statemcst 
of  Lord  Ilowth,  involving  conspiracies,  iuTasions,  and  immediiU 
perils.  Whetlior  they  were  true  or  had  a  basis  of  truth  mty  bt 
questioned  ;  but  they  contained  nothing  touching  Tyrone  sato  tht 
vaguest  surmises. 

Tyrone,  who  was  with  tho  Deputy  in  August,  1607,  may  nol 
have  been  aware  that  tluTc  was  a  corres]x)ndencc  relating  to  oofi- 
spiracies,  in  which  he  was  charged  to  have  been  implicated,  beic| 
then  curried  on  between  Dublin  and  London ;  and  he  eeeins  w 
have  proposed  a  journey  to  London,  to  bring  his  grievanoes  beiiiit 
the  King,  when  he  suddenly  received  the  communications  froa 
the  CVintiueiit  which  induced  him  to  abandon  the  country.  Cocsa* 
naught  Maguire  had  tleil  to  Flanders  in  May,  1607,  and  while  that 
was  informed  tli:it  if  'J'yrone  went  to  London,  he  would  beaionei 
arrested.  lie  was  so  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this,  that  he  not 
only  sent  iiifor]n:itiun  ti)  the  Karl,  1)ut  despatched  an  armed 
to  the  north  of  Ireland  to  assist  his  departure. 

Tyrone  at  once  resolved  to  embrace  the  opportanitj  ibr 
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rhere  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  engaged  in  any  conspiracy; 
mt  he  was  utterly  disgusted  with  his  position,  irritated  with  the 
anoyances  he  was  continually  subjected  to,  and  must  have  fore- 
teen  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  live  in  Ireland  as  an  English 
;abject,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  he  should  be  forced  into  rebellion, 
»r  accused  of  treason. 

The  Earl  of  Tyrconnell,  who  was  in  the  same  position  as 
Cyrone,  resolved  to  accompany  him ;  they  both  fled  with  their 
'amilies,  and  succeeded  in  embarking  in  Maguire's  vessel  in  the 
Liough  Swilly.  After  various  wanderings,  they  ultimately  reached 
Elome,  where  Tyrconnell  died  in  1608,  and  Tyrone  eight  years 
ifter. 

These  two  noblemen,  who  had  advisedly  abandoned  the  Catholic 
3ause,  had  submitted  to  the  English  Government,  had  seriously 
endeavoured  to  live  as  English  subjects,  and  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  engaged  in  any  conspiracy,  had  been  forced  to  fly  from  L-eland 
by  the  continual  annoyances,  suspicion,  and  danger  they  were  sub- 
ject to  at  the  hand  of  the  Executive ;  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
they  were  received  on  the  Continent  as  Catholic  martyrs,  who  had 
laid  down  all  for  the  Church,  and  as  exiles  who  had  fled  abroad  in 
hopes  once  more  to  renew  the  national  struggle.  Tyrone  and 
Tyrconnell  were  either  innocent  or  guilty  of  designs  against  the 
Government.  If  guilty,  the  Government  was  fully  justified  in  the 
proceedings  subsequently  taken  against  them  ;  if  innocent  (which 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  case),  they  had  no  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  Catholic  martyrs — a  character  most  incompatible  with 
the  whole  of  Tyrone's  career. 

The  extreme  impolicy  of  the  English  Government  throughout 
:hese  transactions  is  remarkable.  If  a  man  of  Tyrone's  position, 
reputation,  and  abilities,  was  willing  to  submit  and  live  an  obedient 
subject,  to  maintain  order  in  Ulster,  and  gradually  draw  over  the 
Qative  population  to  loyalty  to  the  English  Crown,  no  efforts  should 
bave  been  spared  to  retain  him,  no  price  would  have  been  too  great 
for  his  services.  If,  instead  of  being  harassed  and  insulted  by 
English  bishops  and  garrisons,  he  had  been  frankly  and  loyally 
lealt  with,  his  services  acknowledged,  and  his  hands  strengthened 
br  good,  instead  of  an  Ulster  **  reformed"  by  a  Scotch  and  Eng- 
ish  plantation,  we  might  have  an  Ulster  as  thriving  and  cultivated^ 
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but  iDhal)itccl  hy  the  dosci-ndaiits  of  its  oriiriii:iI  i-  «»-.--  --  •  ^ 
risiufT  of  lOil  and  all  its  consorjiU'Hiv.s  miLrlit  Lnvt  I . .  -  -•  •  i 
this  countrv  ;  hut  th(^  liatn.il  and  snspicinii  uf  all  thnt  w  t-  I:.-  . 
dcsiro  to  utilise  this  countrv  fur  tht*  hmitit  of  tin-  Km,'!:-'.:.  »:. .  •  - 
gn^d  for  fjrants  of  lands  and  forftitrd  iHtati^i.  in  tiii-  a-  :.  • 
other  occasions,  inllui'nccd  the  cinidnct  «if  tin'  ttc«vt  rr.ii:*  •."  •  •  • 
countrv,  the  miserable  results  of  whirh  f.»rm  thf  staT-I*-  .•:'  ::  - .  • 
sequent  history. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Harls  wi-re  attaint*  1  ulI  :Lt  - .  -•. 
coniiscat<Hl.     The  extent  of  the  ]>r(»|Mrty<'onrisi-ati  1  wt"- ».  r.. ,:.. 
It  is  to  he  recolU'ctt'd  that  thirre  hail  not  hi-rn  anv  ri^i: ..'  -Ai../- 
nor  even  an  ov«Tt  act  of  tn  ason,  nor  anv  i.vidi  lu-i   i-»  r  .?.i..    :  .  •    : 
of  the    Karls  with   an  I'xistini;   con>nira<'v.      Tiu-    i-:,iv   i-.. 
against  them  was  the  fact  of  thiir  lli^ht  an-l  tluir  Mii-      .^   : 
duct.     Their  voluntary  exile  an«l  rc.si«h'nce  ahr«»ad.  ;;ii.  :  j  .  •    : 
the   suspecti.'d   or   avowotl    rininics   of  Kn^'lainl.   wu-^    .»    -  ,::. 
grouutl  for  a  conviction  of  treason  as  apiinst  thnnx  :%.-,:.: 
dei>urtijre  was  a  n^nouncing  of  their  alii-^'iance.  ai.i  a».    .'  .: 
ment  of  the  terms  unj)n  which  their  suhniis'-ii.u  ha«i  i-. ,  i:  a*.     • 
Thev  mij'ht   have  heen  forced  inti)  this  course  hv  hars'..  aL-i   \ 
treatment  ;  hut,  fn»m  whatsoever  cause  ihcy  hail  ihmc  >••,  :■.■.•  -: 
tlu'V  had   takiMi  wa>  ilecisive  and   irrev«»cal)ir.      IJut   ev.  r*.  i '.*., 
of  law  re(|uired  that  llie  lorfeiiure,  whieli  was  inevilai«u ,  >:..  .;! :  .   : 
exteml   heyoiid  tlie  heurtlcial   intensl  of  the  two  EarU  ti.t  !:>«/•• -. 
their  i)roi)erty  should  have  Vr>tiil  in  the  t.'ruwn :   hut   cvi  rv  t<^*  . 
ri;.^lit.  t»r  claim  of  inn«'Cfnt  third  parties  siiuuid  have  It.::  ^t-r  '. 
'I'his  had  het-n  can  I'ully  c..u-idfred  in  the  Aeis  nf  Attai!:!.  r  .:.  : 
rei.L'n  of   lleury   \'lil.      Hut    hy  this   et|uity  to  third   i'ar:».  i    • 
cari'ful  proviiiiuLT  l^r  the  intt  rr.-t'^  uf  the  ]>«•«. r  and  unpr-  :•  c:*  i.  *: 
]»ians  ot' the  (ii-vrniiiu  !-.L  an«l  il.f  hopts  of  cxpectai.t  .era!::*!  *  •\.  ,  : 
lia\i'    hi»u    tVu^lratr  1.       What,   tviii    acci-rdin;^    to    KiiLrl".-".:    l.i   . 
sjn  ::]d  i:a\e  i  r  i\  C")\\\<i'AU'-\  w«  re  IJir  hiu-is  of  iht;  f\i!^ «».  :Lt  i:  :•"- 
s.>rai  rr.''.'.r:\  :!i  ;:..  :r  a-:ual   ]••»>.-, --.i.-ii.  and  m.n'ly  ti.t-   rij:.'*    :' 
t:..'  eiiief  »i\i  r  lii.-    n  ''.i:!-.-  uf   tin- trii'.'  Iand«^.      'YLv   <  i.«\i  run.' : '. 
1...".,  \.  r.  li.i  i  .ii  :   r:  \[ut  I  i.»  -Di-t*!:  ilw  e'nti-ea:i«»n  s-*  as  :..i  t :, .  !. 
t-;.'  I\i:.:t<».i.  .;  .- .ii -.  »!:;•«•  .■.-.  p..  r  i:- f«  ••  «»f  T\r.'ne  an*!   r\r.'  :.:;^... 
<i. «-••!.. i:-:i  >l  Hi  I  \.  :y  «  -:  .:.■  :i:..i   li.u  r,-.*.  \\i:a:>oi-vir,      F..r  iLis  :  U:- 
|'i.>i-  a  ;hi'>r\  u;i-  ji:\i  1.;,  .1  li.ai  :l!i-  i.  »•  of  ila-  trihc  lands  wus  Vi.>U'i 
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Q  the  chief,  and  that  the  members  of  the  tribe  held  merely  as  ten- 
nts  at  will.  Than  this  nothing  could  have  been  more  false ;  they 
lid  not,  indeed,  hold  by  feudal  tenure,  nor  in  most  instances 
K>88ess  what  the  English  law  described  as  the  freehold ;  their 
itles  were  not  entered  upon  the  roll  of  a  manor,  nor  could  they 
produce  parchment  grants  or  muniments  of  title ;  yet  the  rights 
hey  possessed  in  the  land  were,  according  to  their  native  laws,  as 
slear  and  definite  as  any  feudal  gi*ant  could  make  them  ;  and  their 
Droperties,  whatever  they  might  be,  had  been  possessed  by  their 
mcestors  before  English  law  had  reached  the  country.  But  in 
ipite  of  all  this,  the  King  declared  that,  because  their  interests 
30uld  not  square  with  the  logical  distinctions  of  the  feudal  code, 
but  were  defined  by  Brehon  law — which,  in  the  eyes  of  English 
lawyers,  was  not  law  at  all,  but  a  damnable  custom — the  population 
had  no  more  interest  in  or  title  to  the  lands,  which  their  ancestors 
had  possessed  time  out  of  mind^  than  wild  beasts  or  cattle  could 
claim. 

This  point  having  been  satisfactorily  decided,  the  Crown  was 
freed  from  all  claims,  legal  or  equitable,  the  tenants  at  will  should 
be  thankful  for  any  provision,  however  small,  and  the  work  of  the 
plantation  might  be  carried  out  without  let  or  hindrance. 

This  was  the  great  injustice  upon  which  the  plantation  of 
Ulster  was  founded.  The  English  Government  had  for  years  cried 
out  against  the  evil  treatment  to  which  the  poor  earthworkers  were 
subjected  by  their  tribe  lords,  had  represented  the  local  communi- 
ties to  be  governed  without  reference  to  the  wants  and  conditions 
of  the  poor,  had  held  out  the  fixity  of  tenure,  and  freedom  from 
arbitrary  exactions,  as  the  great  benefit  which  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
were  to  receive  when  the  lands  were  made  shire  land,  and  subject 
to  English  law.  But,  although  these  districts  had  five  years  before 
been  made  shire  land,  although  the  judges  had  gone  circuit  there 
and  found  freeholders  enough  to  sit  on  juries,  to  serve  upon  the 
very  juries  by  which  the  Earls  bad  been  condemned,  the  Govern- 
ment, when  it  suited  its  purpose,  could  insist  that  English  law  had 
extended  to  those  districts  as  far  as  was  necessary  for  the  attainder 
and  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the  lords,  but  not  so  far  as  to 
secure  the  poor  and  weak  in  the  possession  of  their  holdings  or 
enjoyment  of  their  rights ;  or,  if  it  did  at  all  apply  to  those  of  base 
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condition,  its  only  effect  was  to  reduce  their  customary  r. «•"/.-  " 
the  delusive  estate  known  to  English  law  as  a  tt  i.ai.i-v  a*.  -  . 
This  was  the  great  wrong  which  for  more  than  a  ^^licraii-  l  ry^^-i 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Ulster  Irish,  which  made  tLiiii  pl';::  u.. 
Scotch  and  English  settlers  as  rohhers,  maintained  in  tiif  p--*- 
sion  of  their  plunder  hy  the  strong  hand  of  an  overleari:.»'  :.:•  .". 
Government.  In  the  rememhraucc  of  this  wrunt:,  eh«ri-L'.  i  :  • 
more  than  thirty  years,  the  children  of  those  who,  \v  a  [- :l 
quibble,  had  been  thrust  out  of  their  patrimony,  htizei  :l'.  :.:-. 
opportunity  to  regain  their  old  estate. 

The  results  of  the  plantation  of  Ulster  are  patent  to  r>  n!!.  I- 
it  the  present  prosperity  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  niai.utV::-' 
of  Belfast,  the  well-tilled  farms  of  Londonderry  or  A rniaj:. '.'-... 
that  might  have  existed  without  a  plantation.  The  nionl  i».«...» 
were  greater  than  the  material.  The  true  fruits  of  iht-  I'iu:/.^:.  . 
are  the  rising  of  IGll — the  event  uimmi  whieh  our  Ia:i  r  L.-".  r 
turns — the  accompanying  massacre,  ten  years  of  eivil  war.  ::.•  .  i 
greater  confiscation;  and,  after  years  of  coiifusiun  ai.d  dis  :.  ' 
the  uncertainty  of  titles  and  disregard  of  the  rights  of  pr-; •.-".,. 
which  even  now  till  the  island  with  alarm  and  parahse  ihe  i-r.-jr  •• 
of  the  country. 

The  whole  scheme  of  the  plantation,  and  the  results  oxi'v  '.  : 
to  How  from  it,  are  very  fairly,  but,  of  course,  from  the  u..< 
favourable  ]>oint  (»f  view,  stated  by  Mr.  Carte.  **  XolK>dy  U::*.: 
(than  Sir  Artliur  Chichester)  knew  the  territories  to  be  iLiLU  :. 
the  situation  of  every  part  thereof,  the  state  and  condition  c'f  L.- 
natives,  as  will  as  tlie  pretensions  and  expectations  u(  the  I:>- 
chiefs  ;  so  that  none  couM  be  better  (jualitied,  either  to  rr.'j-cat  ^ 
scheme  l\)r  tht?  ]>]:iiitation  that  would  bo  practicable,  or  to  n."  .*. 
executed,  so  as  to  niakr  it  elVectual.  For  this  purpose  he  cri^A 
survi-ys  to  be  takm  of  the  several  counties  that  were  to  be  pIj::toi : 
he  drew  up  a  jiariiciilar  areount  of  the  state  of  each,  pointti  . .: 
the  SLVrral  ]«la»-c  ^  in  wlijeli,  bv  reason  of  their  situation  ni«oa  riv 
sagis  and  rivi  rs,  cir  ofutbir  advantaL'«s  for  tlie  Service  and  deft-:.:*! 
of  the  euin:try.  it  was  pri'j»fr  to  found  towns  or  erect  castles  I'i 
forts;  nprr^tnttd  at  large  tlie  character  of  the  Irish  chief:!.  :.: 
whom  it  was  pntprr  to  pri>vide  ;  tlu'  li injur  and  eircumsLancta  <i 
the  old  inhabitants,  the  rights  of  new  purchasers,  the  ckims  of  ill 
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persons,  the  impediments  that  had  formerly  obstructed  a  plantation 
and  rendered  it  ineffectual  in  other  places,  and  the  methods  of 
removing  them ;    and,  after  a  particular  detail  of  these   several 
matters,  he  proposed,  with  regard  to  the  persons  who  should  have 
lands  assigned  them  for  planting,  that  they  should  be  either  the 
old  Irish  chieftains  and  inhabitants,  or  servitors  of  the  Crown,  or 
else  English  and  Scotch  undertakers.     Different  allotments  were 
made   to   each  of  these,   and  encouragement  given  to  them   all. 
Great  indulgence  was  used  to  those  of  the  first  sort,  among  whom 
were  not  excepted  even  such  L-ish  as  had  been  engaged  in  Tyrone's 
rebellion,  and  were  still  discontented  enough  in  their  minds,  in 
hopes  to  gain  them  by  such  an  act  of  confidence  and  favour.* 
Their  under-tenants,  too,  and  servants  were  allowed  to  be  of  their 
own  country  and  religion,  being  exempted  from  the  oath  of  supre- 
macy, which  those  of  the  other  planters  were  obliged  to  take,  the 
Britons  being  only  to  make  use  of  English  or  Scotch,  and  the 
servitors,  though  permitted  the  service  of  natives,  yet  being  con- 
fined to  employ  only  Protestants.     The  servitors  could  not  better 
recommend   themselves   to   the   King's   further   favour^  than   by 
carrying  on  a  work  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart ;  and  were  of 
two  sorts — either  the  great  officers  of  state,  whose  powers^  dignity, 
and   wealth   added    authority   to    the   undertaking,    and    yielded 
assurance  that  it  would  be  duly  encouraged  and  supported  by  the 
Government,  or  else  the  captains  and  officers  of  the  army^  who  had 
served  in  those  parts  during  the  war,  and  were  to  be  seated  in 
places  of  most  danger  and  best  advantage  for  His  Majesty's  service, 
and  defence  of  the  rest  of  the  undertakers,  as  well  on  the  sea- 
side as  within  land.     These  were  the  fittest,   indeed,  for  such  a 
province  ;  but,  as  it  appeared  an  hardship  peculiar  to  them,  they 

♦  i.e.  The  native  proprietors,  who  had  been  all  pardoned  and  received 
into  the  King's  peace,  in  1G02,  and  who  had  not  been  subsequently  guilty  of 
any  offence,  were  to  be  grateful,  because,  having  been  turned  out  of  their 
estates  by  a  legal  quibble,  they  were  allotted  some  small  properties  in 
another  part  of  the  country,  and  were  not  at  once  exterminated.  Ab 
116,330  acres,  out  of  511,467,  were  allotted  among  fifty-six  servitors  and  286 
natives,  the  shares  of  the  latter  must  have  been  of  very  small  extent.  In  all 
the  English  accounts  of  the  plantations,  there  appear  similar  touches  of  un- 
conscious sarcasm.     [See  Note  at  end  of  chapter.] 
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wore  allowed  from  the  Crown  an  entortaiiimeiit  niA  \\at\    :'  r.-: 

in  such  ])lrtiM'S,  to  enahlo  them  to  help  ihemsclvi's  a]:-!  i"  ::  ::_  " 

service,  till  the  country  was  well  seltK-d  aiul  quii-:iy  j  Li'..'*  :. 

that  allowance  was  t<)  cease,  and  thrviii*  ht't  to  th^  rii<»  ivi-  .•-    •    • 

undertakers.     The   Knj;li>h   and    Scots,   ii:dii  d,   \\.-ri-    j  !..:'.  .    : 

places  of  the   «^'reatest   safi-ty  ;  hut,  lyin;^'  niiiltT  I'liriic-i..*:    ..-    ■ 

vanta<^es,  hv  ri'ason  of  their  ht-in*/  ntlerlv  dtstituti-  i-f  ail  l:. -a..  ._- 

of  the  country,  and  of  thi'  i)ri)iK'r  wa\s  to  j»MVidi-   f«»r  :i*L.-  ■  • 

and  their  sirvants,  tluy  wt-re  in«lul;^'«d  thu  lioi-rry  i-f  ::-'■  ......  : 

thi'nisL'lvi'S  with  otlurs.  who  lived  in  it,  and  c«»ul«i  ;i!-.-.i>:  ::.»::.  '«'.■. 

u*lvice,  hul^ini^,  |novisi«)ns,  and  other  nectssariis  :   :in  1   !.:;i  ^  ;:- 

vilejife  of  iniportin^'   from   Cireat    liritain,    cu**t«'nis   fn  t .   «:..!-■: 

coninn»ditics  and  ntinsils  mi;^'ht  he  of  use  in  their  |'l'ii:::i::  ■:  -. 

•*  The  lands  to  he  jilanted  wtrc  dividid  int«»  li.rir  j  r-  J".".  '^ 

the  pvatest,  of  2,(K)0  J']n^'lish  acns,  the  miildh-,  ot  1. .";*«!.  ;.:,  i  ■_, 

least,  of  l,(UiO  each  ;  and  everv  countv  was  set  «»nt  inl«>  ii-»  m-  •■  - 

portions  ;  the  one  half  nf  it  assi^'ued  to  the  sinallr>t,  :iL«i  :i.'  •  :..■* 

half   divided    hetween    the    tuo   other   proportions,       lr«!.i:;i    ...: 

sulfered  enouLrh  hv  the ''r.-jntini;  vast  tracts  of  c«iun:rv  :«.  im::a  .  ir 

]M"rsons :  hut,  l>y  this  nirthn«l,  prudent   care  was  taken  t:..*:  :.  . - 

should  have  too   u'reat   scopes  of  land  lyinLj  to^'i'thi-r.  so  a*   l.,.-.- 

them  too  ]i»>-ivtrfiil  for  otl.ers.  nor  any  have  nn»re  than  x'it^}  w^:-. 

aMi*  to  i»lant.     In  the  distri'hution  of  tliese,  it  was  tlinuj!.:  i:-:-: 

to  avoid  a  nii'itake  comniit:id  in  tiie  plantatitin  of  Mun.-itr.  u":.-:- 

the    Iri>h    w*  re   niixel   anioi:;:-;t    the    Ki:^'li>ii.    in    i»r«hr   !••    it.i'\ 

civilitv   and   L''»Md  hu^l-andiv   from   them:   hut   txi-eriincv   >h-  *■  . 

that  tl-.i'v  oniv  iiivi. -i  !i;e  i«'i:ui:.  ><  of  the  Li.'L'lisii.  an»l  :••  !••:  j  :  ' 

tih-  laniis  i!iii»ro\id   i-v  tluir  inilu^-lrv.  ai:-l   liiat  tlirv  ma-it-  i:-'.-     : 

t!:e  iVti.ifm  fl'ae.'iss  wiiich  ti.rv  lial   t«i  tiuir  huU'^e'!,  iii.l  i*:  i'  ..- 

Vii-^ation    witii   lii'ir  iMr>oi;s.  oiilv   to   sii  al   their  ;;oo 'n   ai.l  i.* 

aci;:.*-;  ti:rir  ii\«  ^.      1'  was,  ii:i  n  :ore.  orrii.e.i   a-ixi^ai-le   t.«  1*?^:. 

ti  >  i:;:i '-•-■. ■■■.'■''I'  i    :■'.«<  •!    ■':.■■  i'A-»   r«"!''.'.-,  a::  i  to  i-ia:.'    ti.in:?-:*- 

r:i'.  !\   :!L   o  ::   ■■:."    .i".i.'   •" :::••    Ir.-*:.    ::;    >-'n:f   •■i:f   i-hu-i-   if::. 

•  •  * 

p:.::v.i^:   u'v- ^i-  i  "  t"  ;'..^  !r  «A:i  e.'Ui.:r; .  a;:-!  '/he   llii::*h   i-y  :!.•  Li- 
^, ',\t -.  ]\\   1  !...i -s  I'l"  ".'I-   it-*.   >1i\!l":i  a!..i  i-i'ii.mai.ii.    as  \\i.»  !■  r 
ti.i.r   :.:.  ..'iv    -  .;:.>    :.-    :■»   i  !i -.  :\i-    ::  •■    j-n/.^v    of  :i.e    Ki;::::-b 
l.i:  .:*.:.;. I  :   v......    a..-  1...'.\.--    •■:.■    i-!   :!.«    r- a-*  •:.>   uiiy  tiii-y  new 

tosj.i.i   :o   1...1I1V   {  V  i.'.-ii  r  \>.::\   Wn    li.«-ij  :  iind   thi>  general  rule 
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being  observed,  the  several  proportions  were,  to  prevent  disputes 
imong  the  undertakers  for  preference  and  choice  of  lands,  dis- 
a-ibuted  to  them  by  lot." 

**  The  Kinp;  granted  estates  to  all,  to  be  held  by  them  and  their 
leirs.  The  undertakers  of  2000  acres  held  of  him  in  capite ; 
ihose  of  1500,  by  knight's  service,  as  of  the  Castle  of  Dublin ;  and 
ihose  of  1000  in  common  soccage.  The  first  were,  in  four  years, 
obliged  to  build  a  castle  and  a  bawn  ;  the  secondi  in  two  years,  a 
strong  stone  and  brick  house  and  bawn  ;  and  the  last  a  bawn ; 
timber  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  for  their  tenants'  houses,  being 
assigned  them  out  of  the  King's  woods.  The  first  were  obliged  to 
plant  on  their  lands,  within  three  years,  forty-eight  able  men, 
eighteen  years  old  or  upwards,  born  in  England,  or  the  inland 
parts  of  Scotland,  to  be  reduced  to  twenty  families ;  to  keep  a 
demesne  of  600  acres  on  their  hands  ;  to  have  four  fee-farmers  on 
an  hundred  and  twenty  a<;res  each ;  six  leaseholders  on  an  hundred 
acres  each  ;  and  on  the  rest  eight  families  of  husbandmen,  arti- 
ficers, and  cottagers.  The  others  were  under  the  like  obligations 
proportionally ;  and  they  were  all,  within  five  years,  to  reside  in 
person  on  some  part  of  the  premises,  and  to  have  stores  of  arms  in 
their  houses.  They  were  not  to  alienate  any  of  their  lands  with- 
out a  royal  license,  nor  set  them  at  uncertain  rents,  or  for  a  less 
term  than  twenty-one  years,  or  three  lives ;  and  their  tenants  were 
to  live  in  houses,  not  in  cabins,  and  to  build  their  houses  together 
in  towns  and  villages.  They  had  power  to  erect  manors,  to  hold 
courts  baron,  to  create  tenures,  with  liberty  of  exporting  and  im- 
porting timber,  and  other  privileges,  which  were  likewise  extended 
to  the  natives,  whose  estates  were  granted  to  them  in  fee-simple, 
and  held  in  soccage,  but  with  no  obligation  on  any  to  erect  castles 
or  build  strong  houses.  These  were  not  thought  proper  for  the 
residence  of  persons  who  might  well  be  deemed  willing  to  an'ogate 
to  themselves  all  the  power  that  had  been  formerly  usurped  and 
exercised  by  the  Irish  chiefs ;  to  guard  against  which  they  were 
restrained  from  having  tenants  at  will.  They  were  enjoined  to  set 
their  lands  at  a  rent  certain,  for  the  like  terms  as  the  undertakers, 
and  were  to  take  no  chief  rents,  cuttings,  or  other  Irish  exactions 
from  their  undertenants,  who  were  obliged  to  leave  their  creaght- 
ing  (or  running  up  and  down  the  country  with  their  cattle,  from 
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place  to  place,  for  pasture),  and  to  dwell  in  towns,  an-l  3*<  i> 
English  manner  of  tillage  and  husbandry.  In  this  iuiiTi!>:.  i.i 
under  these  regulations,  were  the  eschoattd  lands  in  I'.-t-r  im- 
posed of  to  104  English  and  Scotch  undertakers,  50  Sfnitor*.  i:: 
286  natives,  all  which  gave  bond  to  the  Government  ft»r  i^zirzL- 
ance  of  the  covenants  ;  for  the  better  assurance  whereof  the  K::: 
required  a  regular  account  to  be  sent  him  from  the  blaie  ef  iLr 
progress  of  each  undertaker  in  the  plantation." 

**  Amidst  these  liberal  donations  of  land,  the  Kini;  to.ik  «.•::! 
care  of  the  revenue  of  the  Crown,  reserving  (after  three  vinr^'  -i- 
emption,  and  three  years  at  half-rent)  upon  aycry  UfOo  aiTi?  i 
rent  of  X5  6s.  8d.  from  the  undertakers,  and  such  st-rvi:..:-  i* 
planted  with  British  tenants ;  of  £S  from  servitors  that  pLo : 
with  Irish  ;  and  of  £10  13s.  4d.  from  the  natives,  wha  wt-re  z  ; 

obliged  to  build  castles." 

**  To  make  a  proper  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  po»"^r!-. 
and  reducing  them  to  a  couformity  in  religion,  the  Kin*:  orhrti 
that  all  ecclesiastical  lands  should  be  restori'd  to  their  rtspectiTo 
Sees  and  churches,  and  that  all  lands  should  be  deemed  tivli^:* 
astical  out  of  which  the  bishops  had  at  any  time  formerly  reci-iTt'.i 
rents  or  pensions  ;  that  composition  should  be  made  with  iL? 
patentees  for  the  sites  of  cathedral  churches,  the  houses  of  resi- 
dence of  bishops  and  dignitaries,  and  other  church  lands  wLich 
were  never  intended  to  be  conveyed  to  them  ;  an  eqairalent  to  U- 
allowed  to  the  patentee  if  he  compounded  willingly ;  if  not.  tie 
patent  to  bo  vacated  by  due  course  of  law,  the  King  Inring  di-ci-JTcl 
in   his  grant,  an«l   the   possession  to  be  restored   to  the  Church. 
And  to  provich'  for  the  inferior  clergy,  he  engaged  the  bishops  :«^ 
give  up  all  thoir  impropriations,  and   relinquish  the  tithes  piii 
them  i»iit  of  parishes  to  the  respoetive  incumbents,  making  tLfm 
ample  reeonipense  for  the  grunts  of  his  own  lands.     He  canstd 
every  jTopt'itinn  alluUid  to  the  undtrtakers  to  l»e  made  a  par.yh, 
and    a    paroehial    ehiireh  to    be    cnctnl    tluTeou,  iho   incumUsI 
whereof  wa*^  0'«'?^ides  all  tlie  tithes  and  duties  of  each  pan>L   to 
have  a  glebe  srt  out  t*or  him  I'f  M,  W,  or  T^O  acres,  aec^irdius:  to 
tlie  si::e  of  tin-  parish.  a!i«l  the  pr«)i>i)rt;on  of  which  it  consisted: 
and  this  to  he  laid,  l>i't^>re  any  allotment   was  made  to  others,  is 
the  nioA  convenient  place,  and  the  nearest  adjoining  to  the  ptfisfa 
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church.  To  provide,  likewise,  for  a  succession  of  worthy  men  to 
fill  these  churches,  he  erected  and  endowed  free  schools  in  the 
principal  towns  ;  he  made  considerable  grants  of  lands  to  the  col* 
lege  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Dublin,  and  vested  in  it  the 
advowson  of  six  parochial  churches^  three  of  the  largest  and  three 
of  the  middle  proportion,  in  each  county/'* 

The  entire  amount  of  the  lands  treated  as  escheated  to  the 
Crown  were  511,465  acres,  which  were  disposed  of  as  follows :— 


To  the  Londoners  and  other  undertakers 

209,800 

The  Bishops'  mensal  lands     .         ^        .        , 

8,413 

The  Bishops'  termons  and  erenachs 

72,280 

The  College  of  Dublin            .        .         .         . 

9,600 

For  free  schools     ..».». 

2,70a 

To  Incumbents  for  glebes      .         .         .         . 

18,009 

The  old  glebes 

1,268 

To  Deans  and  Prebends 

1,473 

To  servitors  and  natives         .         .         .        . 

.    116,330 

To  imrpropriations  and  abbey  lands 

.      21,552 

The  old  patentees  and  forts    . 

.      88,214 

To  new  corporations       .         .         .         »        , 

8,887 

Restored  to  Maguire      ...» 

6>980t 

Bestored  to  several  Irish        .         .         .        , 

1.4681 

The  most  important  peculiarity  of  this  plantation  was  the- 
grants  made  to  the  London  companies,  by  which  large  and  in- 
fluential bodies  at  the  capital  and  seat  of  government  acquired  an 
immediate  interest  in  Ireland,  who,  as  the  Irish  undertakers  of  the 
succeeding  reign,  prevented  the  English  Government  from  aban- 
doning the  cause  of  their  grantees. 

The  present  is  not  the  occasion  to  consider  how  the  conditions 
of  their  grants  were  in  fact  carried  out  by  the  patentees,  or  how 


*  Carte,  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Vol.  L,  p.  30,  Part  i.,  fol.  45. 

t  This  was  Sir  Connor  Roe  Macguire,  who  had  served  the  Crown  against 
Tyrone.  The  word  **  restored"  ia  therefore  inaccurate. — Carte,  Vol.  I., 
p.  314,  Part  iii. ,  fol.  5. 

X  Cox,  Vol.  II.,  p.  14. 
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the  plantation  in  performance  fell  short  of  the  ?:rl]cme  np-.-n  :•»>•. 
This  is  a  question  to  be  considered  while  troatinjr  of  the  r». .-  f 
James  I.,  and  becomes  of  much  importance  iu  re;xarJ  to  the  !.*:::■? 
and  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  that  ptri«-i.  F  r 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  th»»  i  "ci- 
tation was  to  a  great  extent,  thougli  not  completely  or  immi-lii'.';;. 
carried  out;  that  very  larjxc  numbers  of  Enj^lish  and  So-t-b  I':- 
testants  settled  in  the  country,  and  invested  lar^'c  sums  of  i::.i'.; 
in  their  own  establishment  and  in  improvements. 

The  plantation  of  Ulster  was  not  the  only  settlement  of  II:  S  •- 
and  Scotch  settlers  of  the  Crown  ;  several  smaller  or  k-ss  >"'i>—::! 
projects  were  carried  out  about  the  same  time  in  Leitrim,  Wickl.-^. 
Wexford,  and  elsrwhtre. 

The  plantations  did  not  include  all  the  forft-iied  land<  h<r.' 
buted  bv  the  Crown.  The  Dcputv  Chichester  obtained  vcn'  hv-. 
grants,  including  the  entire  of  Innishowen,  the  town  vf  1>uE- 
gannon,  and  a  vast  tract  of  land  in  the  neigh  bo  urhtkid  of  iVifi?-:.* 

The  M'Donald  clan  had  for  generations  held  their  own  in  :Le 
north  and  east  of  this  countrv.  The  Celtic  tribe  which  thev  f.-u::] 
in  occupation  had  been  almost  exterminated  by  thrm.  not  mai-i: 
to  the  profit  of  the  English  (lOVtH-nmcnt,  who  f*mnd  the  ncwcffic-rs 
much  more  warlike  and  airgressive  than  their  predecessors.  To  the 
natives  the  islesnien  had  l^een  Cijually  mischievous  as  enemies  or 
mercenary  allies ;  to  the  English  they  had  proved  a  constant 
nuisance  ;  but  though  attacked  and  defeated  repeiilt-dly  by  bi*th 
parties,  by  Essex,  Shane  O'Neill, and  IVrrot  alike, they  had  beldlLeip 
ground  in  spite  of  all  their  assailants.  As  descendants  of  Scotch 
adventurers,  they  had  a  claim  upon  the  new  royal  house  ;  tni 
James  I.  was  willing  to  grant  their  chief  even  larger  demes^nes  in 
Antrim  than  they  lia<l  ever  poss«'ssrd  *>r  aspired  to.  Sir  lUnJail 
M'Sorlev  M'Don.'ild,  of  l)iiiiliu'(\  h.id  just  before  the  termination  of 
the  war  joined  Sir  Arthur  C'bichester  jiirainst  Tvrone.  and  made  a  full 
and  voluntarv  submission  ti)  the  Li»rd  Ueputv.     His  tardv  lovaltv 

•  *  «  a  « 

was  highly  rewarded.     1 W  It  tters  patent  of  the  28th  of  May,  16li3, 

I*  Antriin  and  1>•>^^:I  wtron.ir  iiu^ludnl  in  the  ]>hinta(i<<n.  Monaj^bAD 
liad  \ivvu  t't>rtiitiMl  l>y  tlu*  .M'.M:iIi<<ii.s  in  I.V.»1,  and  i;rant«  iijaJe  oi  it,  tu  :t 
wad  ni't  included  in  tlii^  plantaiiun.  j 
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granted  the  territories  known  as  the  Route  and  the  Gljnnes, 
•  with  the  Island  of  Raghlan  (Rathlin)  and  some  smaller 
lations,  in    all   the  northern  two-thirds  of  the  county  of 

at  the  nominal  rent  of  120  fat  beeves,  and  the  service  of 
lorse  and  IGO  footmen.  He  was  created  on  the  25th  of 
IIB,  Lord  Dunluce,*  a  title  derived  from  the  castle  out  of 
the  unfortunate  McQuillans  had  been  expelled  by  hier 
•s,  and  subsequently  Earl  of  Antrim.     The  inhabitants  of 

must  have  wondered  to  see  the  sword  of  State  carried' 
be  Deputy  by  the  son  of  Sorleboy,  whose  family  and  tribe- 
en  treated  so    often  as   vermin  to  be   destroyed  without 

ipendently   of  plantations   and  royal   grants,  Scotch   and 
adventurers  were  acquiring  lands  in  Ireland.     Many  of 
ers  of  the  English  army  had  succeeded  in  rendering  them-^ 
istated  men,  whose  descendants  were  to  swell  the  ^ol^  of 
li  peerage.     The  English  of  this  period  were  most  favour- 
pressed  with  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ireland  and  its  capa- 
for  improvement ;  the  natives  had  been  finally  crushed, 
aid  ofifer  no  resistance,  and  in  the  courts  of  Ikw^  their  rights 
36  but  little  considered.     Thus,  at  this  period  and  for  a 
after,  Ireland  was  regarded  as  a  land  where  large  estates 
3  won  by  processes  which  did  not  inquire  very  strict  honesty 
mged  industry.     In  such  projects  the  Scotch  of  the  coast 
3  to  Ireland  were  not  backward,  and  as  these  gentleman  had 
of  keeping  accurate  diaries  and  writing  family  histories, 
ve  left  us  much  interesting  information  as  to  the  mode  in 
[rish  estates  could  be  acquired,  and  Scotch  Presbyterians 
ited  for  Catholic  Celts. 

m  instance,  the  settlement  of  the  Montgomery  family  may 
n,  the  details  of  which  are  contained  in  the  Montgomery 
ately  published.  **  Foreseeing  that  Ireland  must  be  the 
0  act  upon,  it  being  unsettled,  and  many  forfeited  lands 
altogether  wasted,  they  concluded  to  push  their  fortunes  in 
igJom  ;  and  so  settling  a  correspondence  between  them,  the 
orge  resided  much  at  Court,  and  the  laird  returned  to  his 

*  Lodge's  Peerage,  sub  Earl  of  Antrim. 


i 
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l&dy  and  tht>ir  children  nt  Bnitleuiro ;  and  omployiitg aatM tnm^ 
who  traded  into  tlic  next  ndjomin};  coa*tj  of  Ulster,  he  ij  ^m 
(from  time  to  time)  was  iufonnvd  of  tbe  sUte  of  tb*  csvalijt 
whereof  lie  miiOe  Im  beucfit  (thoiigli  with  gnat  oiMU  mai  fum,» 
Till  be  Imreafler  related),  givioj;  rreqaeut  [ntioutions  of  iniiiiii— 
ta  hia  said  brother,  which  woni  rejN>nle>l  U)  tho  King." — "  b  ftt 
neanirbilo  the  said  laird,  in  the  sud  fintt  yoir  of  tba  Kiufr'*  np^ 
pitobed  apon  the  following  irar  (wltich  ho  Utonght  mmt  Uit  nl 
foaaable)  to  get  an  estate  in  lands,  even  wUli  frMi  cmueat  of  Iki 
forfeiting  owner  of  them,  and  il  was  tbaa : — viji.,  ibtr  atiA  iairi  (« 
•  short  t.iino  after  hie  rotnrn  froin  thu  £nRliHh  Cuort)  hai  M 
information  from  his  said  trndin»  friend i  of  Con  U'Kriil'a  t*»  ni 
imprisonment  in  Carrickr«T|*ns  lawn,  on  ■n-jiaot  at  a  <|uaml  mth 
hy  bis  servants  with  somo  KoJdiors  in  Bcllut,  dono  beltN»  At 
iQuceu  diod,  wbi<;h  happened  in  munner  next  foUitwiou,  to  «U:— 
Tbe  said  serviiiits  lielug  Hctut  wiUi  ranl«tfl  to  bring  wine  bim 
Belfast  aforesaid,  unto  tbtf  xaid  Con,  tboir  master,  sad  Qmi 
Teirne,  as  tbey  called  bim,  then  in  u  grand  dotiMK^  «t 
with  hia  brothers,  bis  friends,  and  hin  fwllowera,  Lbey 
(without  wine)  to  bim,  batlert-d  and  bb.'d,  compUiiwd  llMt  Ifel 
itoMiers  had  taken  the  wina,  with  ^he  caaks,  (rum  tfaom  lij-  fa^ 
Con,  inquiring  of  tbom  iutn  iho  uintlcr,  llurjr  conlMMd  A>r 
Qtimber  twice  cxcvoded  the  soldiors,  who  indeed  bad  alntaod  A^ 
tb«y  boinj^  Tory  drank.  On  this  report  of  hia  sud  Miraud^  Os 
waa  vohemeutljr  movod  to  anger ;  roproacbml  then  bittctriT,  watm 
rftgfi  swore  by  his  father,  and  bj  all  his  ouble  aoDeatort'  togla,  Ikt 
none  of  tbem  should  ever  wmi  btu  or  bis  Iktailjr  (for  be  sm 
married  and  bad  issue),  if  iJie;  want  not  liadt  ftirthwitb  aod  &i 
not  avenge  the  a£&ont  done  lo  him  sad  tbflmaolTea  by  Ibeas  fc* 
Bodacb  Sassenach  soldiers  (aa  be  lenaod  tbsm).  Tbs  said  sefiaH 
(as  yet  more  than  half  drrmk}  avowed  to  exeoat*  tbeir  wttagi,  tal 
hasted  away  instantly,  arming  themselves  in  tlw  best  wst  tfeiT 
conld  in  that  short  time,  and  cii|;nged  tlie  mudo  «iIdien(liBK 
words  to  hlows),  sKsaalting  thom  with  tbcir  weapom ;  toA  ia  ik* 
scutllo  (for  it  was  no  orderly  fight],  one  (if  the  soldtar* 
receive  a  wonnd  of  which  he  diod  that  night,  sttd 
slatihea  were  given  ;  hnt  the  TBatn>«a  weru  beaten  off  sod 
some  sore  wounded^  and  others  killed ;  only  lbs  best  nnwn  0ft 
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Bray  scot  free.  The  pursuit  was  not  far,  because  the  soldierff 
>ared  a  second  assault  from  the  hill  of  Castlereagh,  where  the  said 
on,  with  his  two  brothers,  friends,  and  followers,  stood  beholders 
f  the  chase.  Then  in  a  week  next  after  this  fray  an  oflBce  of 
iquest  was  held  on  Con  and  those  of  his  said  friends  and  followers, 
ad  also  on  the  servants,  and  on  all  that  were  suspected  to  be  pro- 
irers,  advisers,  or  actors  therein,  and  all  whom  the  provost- 
larshal  could  seize  (were  taken),  by  which  oflSce  the  said  Con,  with 
3me  of  his  friends,  were  found  guilty  of  levying  war  against  the 
[ueen.  This  mischief  happened  a  few  months  before  her  death, 
nd  the  whole  matter  being  well  known  to  the  said  laird  and  his 
rother,  and  his  friends,  soon  after  the  King's  accession  to  the 
Inglish  Crown,  early  application  was  made  to  His  Majesty  for  a 
rant  of  half  the  said  Con's  lands,  the  rest  to  Con  himself,  whioh 
^as  readily  promised ;  but  could  not,  till  the  2nd  of  his  reign,  by 
ny  means  be  performed,  by  reason  of  the  obstacles  to  the  settle- 
lent  of  Ireland." 

**  The  Queen  being  dead,  the  King  filling  her  (late)  throne^ 
TDoherty  soon  subdued,  and  the  chief  governor  in  this  kingdom 
f  Ireland  foreseeing  alteration  in  places,  and  the  King's  former 
onnivance  of  supplies,  and  his  secret  favour  to  the  O'Neills  and 
I*Donalds,  as  to  make  them  his  friends,  and  a  future  party  for 
icilitating  his  peaceable  entry  and  possession  in  those  northern 
arts  of  the  country,  it  so  came  to  pass  that  the  said  Con  had 
berty  to  walk  at  his  pleasure  in  the  daytime  in  the  streets  of 
Jarrickfergus,  and  to  entertain  his  friends,  having  only  a  single 
entry  to  keep  him  in  custod}',  and  every  night  delivered  him  to 
be  Marshal.  And  thus  Con's  confinement,  which  lasted  several 
lontbs  after  the  Queen^s  death,  was  the  easier,  and  supportable 
nough,  in  regard  that  his  estate  was  not  seized  by  the  escheators, 
nd  that  his  words,  at  his  grand  debauch  aforesaid,  were  reputed 
ery  pardonable,  seeing  greater  ofi'ences  would  be  remitted  by  His 
lajesty's  gracious  declaration  of  amnesty,  which  was  from  time  to 
[me  expected,  but  delayed  on  the  obstacles  aforesaid.  In  the 
leantime  the  laird  used  the  same  sort  of  contrivance  for  Con's 
scape  as  he  had  heretofore  done  for  his  own ;  and  thus  it  was 
lie  laird  had  formerly  employed,  for  intelligence  as  aforesaid,  one 
'homas  Montgomery,  of  Blackstown,  a  fee  farmer ;  he  was  a  cadet 

R  R 
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of  the  family,  but  of  remotes  saiii^niiiity  tn  the  UicJ,  vtiuM  i-i'i— 
are  now  related.  Tbis  'i'hora&B  bad  prsonal];, direr*  tJBie*.&nM 
with  graiu  and  otbor  tbini^B  lf>  Corrickri-rpis,  aai  wu  well  ti«M 
thereiD,  and  had  a  small  bark,  of  which  be  was  owo«r  aoj  cDBtfM 
commander;  which  Tbomns,  bL-in^;  d  diiscrect,  ficomblv  |;ratlea«, 
and  having  a  fair  prospect  (^ivcn  him  of  niiainff  Iiia  fortosc  a 
Irplaod,  was  now  rmplujL'd,  and  famisbpil  vitb  icsLractJiifii  m1 
letters  to  tbc  snid  Cod,  who,  on  d  eocond  speedy  applualMU  a  !!• 
affair,  consented  to  tbo  tcrma  proposed  by  tbs  ]*M,  and  to  fafe 
him  ttt  Bniidittauo,  provided  tbo  said  Thamu  would  itit^l  ki* 
escnpo  90  ahout  as  if  comttraincd  b;  fores  and  fear  ut  dealt  to  p 
nitb  him.  TIigso  resolutions  being  with  full  aeertcj  emuarli^ 
Thomas  aforesaid,  having  made  Iotu  to  thetown-marabal'a  daa^te 
called  Alice  Dobbin,  bad  gained  hor  and  brr  parenta'  eonwnt  taka 
wedded  together ;  and  so  by  contriTsnca  witli  hia  cspaxatA.  ■ 
opportunity  one  niglit  was  gircn  lo  the  nid  Tbuniat  and  hia  Vai^'* 
crow  to  take  on  board  tbo  mid  Con,  bh  it  iri-re  by  forvc,  be  iaaka| 
no  noise  fur  fear  of  being  stabbod,  as  wa>  rep(irt«d  next  da.T  th/vt^ 
the  town.  Tbe  escape  being  Lbna  made,  and  tbe  bark  amTiBg  mk 
at  tbe  Largfl,  be  was  kindly  enlerlatncd  and  traatixl  irith  dtM  difar 
enco  to  his  birth  and  qoalily,  and  obsenfid  wilb  graat  laapart  tj 
the  laird's  children  and  semanta,  tlicy  being  tangbt  ao  lo  bakna 
themaclTes.  In  tbis  placii  thti  mlJ  Con  eDt«r«d  into  indaotonaif 
articles  of  agreement,  tb«  lonor  iirh«r«of  was,  that  tha  aaid  bod 
should  entertain  and  Hnbaint  bim  id  ibe  <]iulitj  of  ao  »a4iiiit.aid 
also  his  followers  in  their  rooihrole  and  ordinary  «xpeDJca ;  abtfU 
procure  bifl  pardon  for  his  and  their  crimes  and  tnoagiMnai 
against  the  law,  which  inileed  woru  not  rcry  bainoua,  and  ihniU 
get  the  inquest  to  be  vacntiid ;  and  tbe  one-half  of  hi*  aatata,  tlni» 
of  Castlereagb  and  oircninjacent  laudi  t«  be  a  part,  to  ba  pMlad 
to  himself  by  lettira  patent  from  the  King ;  to  obtain  fur  kis  IkM 
be  might  be  admitted  to  kios  His  Majesty's  hand,  and  to  bawa 
general  reception  into  favour.  All  thii  to  be  at  ibo  proper  aspaMk 
cost,  and  charges  of  the  aaid  laird,  who  agreed  and  eoTvoaataltB 
the  performance  of  tbe  preminea  on  hil  part.  In  eoDaidMaboi 
whereof,  the  said  Con  did  a^^ree,  covenant,  {frant,  and  a«»i^  bjtha 
said  indenture  the  other  one-half  of  all  hia  landed  eatate,  tu  ba  ai 
enure  to  the  only  ubo  and  behoof  of  the  said  laird,  hia 
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assigns.  At  which  time  the  said  Con,  also  signing  and  registering 
— but  no  sealing  of  deeds  being  usual  in  Scotland — he  premised 
by  an  instrument  in  writing  to  convey  part  of  his  own  moiety  unto 
the  said  Patrick  and  Thomas,  as  a  requital  of  their  pains  for  him, 
which  he  afterwards  performed,  the  said  laird  signing  as  consent- 
ing to  the  said  instrument ;  the  said  agreements  being  fully  en- 
dorsed and  registered  in  the  Town  Council  Book  of  the  royal  burgh 
of  Ayr  or  Irwyne.  Upon  the  said  agreement  the  laird  and  Con 
went  to  Westminster,  and  the  laird  was  there  assumed  to  be  an 
esquire  of  the  King's  body,  and  after  this  was  knighted,  who  made 
speedy  application  to  the  King  (already  prepared),  on  which  the 
said  Con  was  graciously  received  at  Court,  and  kissed  the  King's 
hand ;  and  Sir  Hugh*s  petition  in  both  their  behalfs  was  granted, 
and  orders  given  under  the  privy  signet  that  His  Majesty*s  pleasure 
therein  should  be  confirmed  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal 
of  Ireland,  at  such  rents  as  therein  expressed,  and  under  conditions 
that  the  land  should  be  planted  with  British  Protestants,  and  that 
no  grant  of  fee-farm  should  be  made  to  any  person  of  mere  Irish 
extraction." 

**  Now,  these  aifairs,  as  also  Con's  escape  and  journey  with  Sir 
Hugh,  and  their  errant,  took  time  and  wind  at  Court,  notwith- 
standing their  endeavours  to  conceal  them  from  the  prying  cour- 
tiers ;  so  that  in  the  interim  one  James  Fullerton,  a  great  favourite^ 
who  loved  ready  money,  and  to  live  in  Court,  more  than  in  waste 
wildernesses  in  Ulster,  and  afterwards  had  got  a  patent  clandestinely 
passed  for  some  of  Con*s  lands,  made  suggestions  to  the  King, 
that  the  lands  granted  to  Sir  Hugh  and  Con  were  vast  territories, 
too  large  for  two  men  of  their  degree,  and  might  serve  for  three 
lords'  estates,  and  that  His  Majesty,  who  was  already  said  to  be 
over-hastily  liberal,  had  been  over-reached  as  to  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  lands,  and  therefore  begged  His  Majesty  that  Mr. 
James  Hamilton  might  be  admitted  to  a  third  share  of  that  which 
was  intended  to  be  granted  to  Sir  Hugh  and  Con.  Thereupon  a 
stop  was  put  to  the  passing  of  the  letters  patent,  which  overturned 
all  the  progress  that  Sir  Hugh  had  made  to  obtain  the  said  orders 
for  himself  and  Con.  But  the  King,  sending  first  for  Sir  Hugh, 
told  him,  respecting  the  reasons  aforesaid,  for  what  loss  he  might 
receive  by  not  getting  the  full  half  of  Con's  estate,  by  that  defalea- . 
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tion  he  would  compensate  him  out  of  the  abhey  Iftn«li?  anl  imprv 
priations,  and  that  he  would  also  abstract  out  of  Con's  liali  :L-» 
whole  j^reat  Ardes  for  his  and  Mr.  James  H:imihou*s  beh«W.  ;kni 
throw  it  into  their  two  shares  ;  that  the  sea  coasts  iui::l::  w 
possessed  by  Scottish  men,  who  could  be  traders  as  pruper  for  i.i* 
Majesty's  future  advantaj^o,  the  residue  to  be  laid  off  about  l'a«:lr- 
reagh  (which  Con  had  desired)  being  too  great  a  faronr  f^r  *uch  i^ 
Irishman.  All  this  being  privately  told  by  the  King,  wa^  willicjiT 
Bubraittod  to  by  Sir  Hugh,  and  soon  after  this  he  and  Cun  »«: 
called  before  the  King,  who  declared  to  them  both  his  plo3-:ir- 
concerning  the  partitions  as  aforesaid,  to  wbich  thi*y  subm::>*: 
On  notice  of  which  procedure,  Mr.  James  Hamiltou  was  aV.-. ; 
over  by  Sir  J.  Fullerton,  and  came  to  Westminster,  and  Liv-.:: 
kissed  the  King's  hand,  was  admitted  tbe  King's  siTvant,  all  wL::* 
contrivance  brought  nionev  to  Sir  J.  Fullerton,  fur  who«e  s;iki»  il: 
request  it  was  the  readier  done  by  the  King.  Sir  Hugh  and  M:. 
Hamilton  met  and  adjusted  tbe  whole  affair  betwet-n  themjicivr'. 
Whereupon  letters  of  warrant  to  the  Deputy,  dated  llUh  of  Arr.i 
(1605),  were  granted  to  pass  all  the  premises  by  Irttors  j^aMi:, 
under  the  great  seal  of  Ireland  accordingly,  in  which  the  s*aiil  Si: 
James  Fullrrton  obtained  farther  of  the  King,  that  the  letter  to  :b^ 
Deputy  should  re<|uire  him  that  the  patent  should  be  passed  in  Mr. 
Hamilton's  name  alont^  yielding  one  hun<lred  pounds  p>or  aniiura 
to  the  King;  and  in  the  said  letters  were  recited  that  tbe  liDl* 
were  in  trust  for  !Mr.  ILiniilton,  Sir  H.  Montjjomerv,  and  C^a 
O'Neill,  to  the  i)urp()rt  ulrea«ly  expressed.*' 

At  length  Con   sucoeeded  in   returning  homo ;  but  he  hi  J  c' 
escaped  from  the  hands  of  his  Seoteh  friend. 

In  Deceniher,  liiO."),  he  was  indueetl  to  sign  certain  articles  Ij 

which  his  estatr  in  his  reni.iiiiing  lan<ls  was  cut  down  to  an  e*lat^ 

in  tjiil,  **  so  long  as  tiie  said  C«in  e»»ntinUi"S  a  loyal  subji-ct,  til 

shall  nut  comniil   any  unlawful  art  tt)  forfeit  the  saitl  lands,"  m'O 

remainder  in    ft-e  to   Sir    Hugh   Montgomery,     As    Cou  was  E».» 

likely  to   sulVrr  a   nenvriv,  and  was  certain   in  some   wav  to  l«^ 
*  •  • 

attaintiMl,  Sir  Hugh  tlius  s:igai-ion>ly  hopeil  to  secure  to  hims«ll 
the  entire  of  Con's  laii<N.  I'nfnrtnnatclv  for  Sir  Hutjh.  Con  frll 
into  the  hands  of  Sir  .laiiifs  Hamilton  and  Sir  Moses  Hill,  muJ  wu 
by  them  induced  to  I'xnMiti'  a  eunvevance  to  tlu-m  of  all  his  propenj 
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I  Castlereagh  and  Sleet  Nesles  (consisting  then  of  fifty-eight 
>wnlands),  except  the  lands  of  Tullycornan  and  Edencharrick. 
on  was  almost  avenged  by  the  litigation  which  arose  among  the 
iree  knights,  who  quarrelled  like  jackals  over  the  carcass ;  but 
Itimately  despoiled,  driven  out  of  his  family  house  at  Castle- 
iagh,  and  in  poverty,  he  retired  to  Ballyhenocke,  and  died  in  the 
ear  1620  at  Holywood.  He  was  buried  in  the  little  church  of 
lallymaghan,  which  in  its  turn  has  utterly  perished,  nothing  re- 
taining of  it  save  an  inscribed  tombstone,  "  which  was  set  in  the 
all  of  an  adjoining  office  house,"  and  now  is  deposited  in  the 
ritish  Museum.* 

Thus  the  field,  which  had  been  reaped  by  the  military  adven- 
irers,  was  gleaned  by  sharpers  and  courtiers. 

The  political  consequences  of  the  plantation  and  the  other 
ttlements  of  English  and  Scotch  Protestants  have  been  generally 
erlooked,  yet  they  were  important  and  immediate. 

The  entire  population  of  Ireland  was  hitherto  Catholic;  the 
itholios  were  divided  into  two  parties — the  Irish  Catholics  and 
8  Catholics  of  the  English  connexion.  The  former,  clinging  to 
ktive  usages  and  laws,  were  in  their  traditions  and  ideas  utterly 
►posed  to  the  English  rule,  and  thus,  as  irreconcilables,  were  des- 
led,  if  they  could  not  triumph,  hopelessly  to  succumb.  The 
tter,  except  in  the  question  of  religion,  were  thoroughly  English; 
ey  formed  the  mass  of  the  English  partisans,  lent  to  the  Go- 
trnment  the  physical  force  necessary  for  its  maintenance,  and 
^relied  the  official  party  in  the  Irish  Parliaments.  It  was  this 
nglish  Catholic  party  which  passed  the  Acts  relative  to  the 
fairs  of  the  Church  and  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries ; 
atholic  nobles  without  scruple  fought  against  the  legates  of  the 
ope,  and  gave  no  quarter  to  the  fugitives  of  Kinsale. 

The  English  Government  was  forced  to  act  towards  their  sup- 
)rters  with  some  moderation  and  reserve.  The  ritual  and  formu- 
ries  of  the  Church  were  altered  into  accordance  with  the  prevail- 
g  opinions  or  legislation  of  England;  Jesuit  emissaries  were 
ushed    without    compassion ;    Catholic   priests,   who   could   not 

ssociate  themselves  from  Catholic  political  agents,  were  executed 

r 

*  Hill,  The  Montgomery  MSS.,  pp.  19,  34,  40,  72. 
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and  tortured  without  compunction;  all  this  the  Knj?Ii«»h  L\i:i.".: 
party  was  willing  to  submit  to,  rather  than  to  niuki-  c  n.^.  : 
cause  with  their  co-reli*^ionist.s  of  the  hostile  na:iiii:;ih*;.  ;  \z: 
further  than  this  the  Enj^lish  Governmi-nt  durod  not  :«•  inivA:..- 
Conformity  might  he  enfon-ed  in  the  capital,  anil  sonu-:iiut*  .- 
the  provincial  towns;  hut  the  mass  of  the  Catholics  injuwii  iit-rj 
of  conscience,  and  to  a  great  extent  liherty  of  worship  :  as  K:i/.ui^'^ 
expressed  it,  though  always  refusing  to  give  to  ai.y  huijvc:  ii 
express  liherty  to  hreak  the  law,  she  tacitly  ptTmittcd  nil  !  > 
subjects  to  think  and  worship  according  to  their  cunscit-i.c*.'.  l-.s 
to  us  seems  hut  a  small  instalment  of  religious  liberty — bat  wa«ij 
much  as,  if  not  more  than,  was]  then  conceilud  in  must  Kir-.-j**! 
states.  Beyond  this  she  dared  not  to  enforce  the  Slate  rtli''i»«n  :  l.: 
because  she  had  any  nspect  for  liberty  of  belief  or  love  of  fn-iii-.  =. 
but  because  she  could  not  atford  to  alienate  the  onlv  lo\ai  iM.r..i 

•  •  a 

of  her  subjects.  J>y  silent  consent  a  compromise  existed  Utun 
the  Queen  and  the  loyal  Catholics,  and  the  Coni:tM|Uci;oes  ».f  ri- 
cusancy  were  not  brought  home  as  yet  to  any  of  them  by  j»oli::cil 
disabilities  or  personal  inconvenience. 

J^y  the  plantation  an  entirely  new  element  was  introduced  it'.w 
the  country— a  loyal  and  ^l•llte^tant  population.  The  stltiers,  »Lj 
occuj»ietl  the  tnitrilnl  tribe  lands,  were  bound  by  the  stricltst  l;« 
of  self- interest  to  support  the  Government  by  whose  grants  :icj 
hi'ld  their  estairs  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  having  been  reared  uv  in 
Scoteh  or  Mnurlish  hatred  ot'  Toperv,  thev  were  not  onlv  roaJv.  lu: 
willing  also,  to  sup])«)rl  the  (u»vernment  in  enforcing  religious  col- 
formity,  and  to  aid  every  measure  which  might  promise  further 
con  llscut  ions. 

The  Ciovernment  naturally  relied  upon  its  new  and  mcrt 
thorough  partisans,  and  was  freed  from  the  necessity  of  cuncihftUi.< 
or  sparing  the  j»rejuilices  ()f  tlie  oM  i"'ngli^h  party.  The  party  d 
the  plantatii»n  beconn's  tlu*  party  of  tin*  (iovernmeul,  and  the  olJ 
Kngii>h  party  latonn  s  lir>t  a  j»arIiauKnlary  (»ppositiun,  an  J  ibra 
gratlually,  tl:*>ii,i:li  n»»t  wiili»»ut  mueh  mi>giving  and  reluctance, 
an)ali:ani:ites  with  the  Iri^li  C'atiiL>i;e>.  fi»rming  eventually  a  qUAii- 
national  partv  ni<>>n  tlie  ba-^is  i>f  a  i-iMiiiMtin  religious  btdief. 

lint  t\ir  tlie  plai.t:iti«>n  tl.*'  IN: ai •limbed  Church  would  hiTe 
gradually  died  out,  from   the  dila[>.daiiun  ^i  its  fuuds  and  ibe  lo* 
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estate  of  the  parochial  clergy.  The  careful  provision  made  in 
Ulster  for  the  clergy  of  the  Protestant  Church  replaced  its  clergy 
in  the  position  of  the  legal  and  endowed  hierarchy,  and  gave  them, 
irrespective  of  the  duties  to  be  performed,  the  social  status  and 
material  wealth  which  they  have  since  enjoyed. 

The  assistance  lent  by  the  plantation,  or  Protestant  party,  was 
not  so  eifective  as  the  English  Grovernment  hoped,  and  has  been 
generally  imagined.  In  the  two  great  crises  of  subsequent  Irish 
history,  the  Protestants,  so  far  from  holding  the  island  for  England, 
were  barely  able  to  maintain  themselves ;  their  power  was  rather 
parliamentary  than  physical.  By  means  o'f  the  new  counties  and 
boroughs  created  at  the  date  of  the  plantation,  they  acquired  a 
working  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  as  the  country 
came  gradually  within  the  influence  of  the  executive  and  statute 
law,  enabled  the  Government  to  acquire  for  all  its  acts,  even  the 
most  unpopular,  an  apparent  legislative  sanction.  Thus,  under 
the  Stuarts,  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Crown  and  the  forms  of 
the  Constitution  were  developed  together,  and  the  mass  of  the 
nation  was  proscribed  and  persecuted,  by  what  was  in  theory  the 
same  nation  represented  in  Parliament. 

In  reviewing  the  Tudor  period,  some  conclusions  are  formed 
very  dififerent  from  the  popular  opinions  of  Irish  history. 

It  is  untrue  that  the  English  Government  formed  any  definite 
plan  for  the  subjugation  of  Ireland,  or  prosecuted  the  conquest  with 
perseverance  and  intelligence.  It  rather  drifted  on  from  one  crisis 
to  another ;  had  no  desire  for  either  the  complete  subjection  or 
civilisation  of  the  island  ;  was  most  unwilling  to  enter  upon  Irish 
wars,  or  to  squander  men  or  treasure  in  a  contest  so  fruitless ;  was 
to  a  great  extent  actuated  by  the  desire  of  self-preservation  ;  and, 
if  it  could  have  been  efl*ected,  would,  to  use  Lord  Sussex's  expres- 
sion, have  been  delighted  to  see  Ireland  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  The  intervention  of  Henry  VIII.  was  forced  upon  him  by  the 
Geraldine  insurrection,  and  an  impending  Catholic  revolt ;  the 
religious  changes  of  Edward  VI.  arose  out  of  English,  not  Irish, 
political  combinations  ;  the  three  great  wars  of  Elizabeth  were  all 
undertaken  most  unwillingly,  and  were  injurious  to  the  political 
designs  she  had  in  view.  But  by  this  the  English  Government 
is  not  excused.     It  undertook  the  government  of  the  island,  and 
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postponed  its  duty  to  its  interest  and  convenience  ;  prtferrc-J  to  i:: 
violently,  and  yet  inelFectually,  to  looking  the  ur«»i'nt  ijiieati'.'!!  :i 
the  face,  and  forming  an  honest  and  reasonable  poiirv.  T-r 
natural  result  of  such  a  total  dereliction  of  self-assuiut-d  Jii:v,  mi 
such  a  neglect  of  justice  and  mercy,  was  a  series  of  expcnsire  iii 
bloody  wars,  ruinous  to  Ireland,  but  scarcely  less  miscLii-TuUa  vj 
England ;  a  memory  of  crime  and  disgrace,  from  which  Ecu'ii-l 
has  never  freed  herself ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  re-estai-ii-h- 
ment  of  her  sovereignty  by  means  so  unjust  and  inc fleet a^l.  :La: 
the  Irish  difficulty  has  for  nigh  three  centuries  been  the  peri>Ici.ij 
of  English  statesmen. 

As  to  the  Celtic  national  party,  it  must  be  admitted  that  i: 
never  possessed  the  elements  of  success.  It  is  remarkabk'  Lot 
very  few  men  of  any  ability  appeared  in  its  ranks.  Dash  in?  j-a:- 
tisans  there  were,  as  Hugh  O'Donnell ;  successful  jnit^rilla  cLiiS. 
as  Fiacha  M*Hugh  ;  crafty  intriguers,  as  Florence  M'Carhy  :  i-". 
no  born  leaders,  save  Shane  and  Hugh  O'Neill — the  fi>rmtr  of 
whom  was  in  his  ideas  no  more  than  a  local  dynast :  the  latter 
arrived  upon  the  scene  several  years  too  late  for  success.  TLe 
want  of  combination,  the  absence  of  enlarged  views,  the  inalilitj 
to  realise  existing  facts,  and  the  unreasoning  adheri'nce  to  a  kv. 
cause,  which  are  so  remarkable  in  the  conduct  of  the  Iri^h  cLicf?, 
merely  retarded  and  ultimately  aggravated  the  conquest. 

Of  religious  parties,  la-optrly  so  called,  there  were  none  durirj 
this  period.  No  Protestant  party  existed,  for  there  were  no  1Y> 
testants  except  the  agents  of  the  Government  and  the  official  epis- 
copacy. There  were  Catliolic  parties,  for  all  parties  were  Cathuti^r, 
even  that  which  tlirougliout  supported  the  acts  of  a  GoTommect 
which  was  politically  Protestant  ;  but  there  was  no  Catholic  party 
— no  party  whoso  special  aim  and  distinguishing  character  were 
the  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  Church.  A  religious  party  can 
only  exist  as  the  correlative  of  another  religious  party,  which  aJvo* 
cates  an  opposiug  creed.  Tlie  creation  of  the  Protestant  was  neces- 
sary for  tile  development  of  the  Catliolic  i>arty,  and  until  the  diU 
of  the  Plantation,  no  Protest:nit  j)arty  existed. 

I'he  contest  (lurinii:  the  Tudor  perii>d  was  not  religious  so  macb 
as  national  ;  yet  not  an  open  ^tru^'gk'  between  the  Celt  and  lh« 
Saxon,    but    rather    an    intermittent    conflict    between   diflEenni- 
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forms  of  civilisation  and  contradictory  ideas  as  to  law  and  pro- 
perty. 

The  Tudor  period,  therefore,  properly  closes  with  the  Plantation. 
The  Catholic  Celtic  party  has  fallen  ;  the  English  Catholic  party, 
apparently  triumphant,  is  crushed  along  with  them  ;  the  wars  of 
nationality  are  concluded,  and  the  struggles  of  religion  commence. 


THE  END. 


NOTE   TO   CHAPTER   XX. 


It  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate,  and  probably  impossible  to  fc-ra 
one  with  any  accuracy,  as  to  what  proportion  of  the  forfeited  Undj  ;r. 
Ulster  was  reserved  for  the  native  Irish. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  although  the  grants  in  the  k\ 
counties  only  amounted  nominally  to  511,467  acres,  and  the  total  ai^ 
of  the  six  escheated  counties  is  8,788,981  statute  acres,  these  irnnu 
really  comprised  the  whole  of  the  six  counties,  with  a  few  insigiuficai; 
exceptions.  The  inquisitions,  finding  the  escheated  lands,  are  ill 
given  in  Chapter  V.,  and  a  summary  of  the  grants  in  Chapter  YIIl.. 
of  Hill,  l^he  Plantation  of  l-lster.  Maps  were  executed  under  the  dir«- 
tion  of  the  Connnissioners  for  the  plantation  of  each  barony  in  :!» 
escheated  counties,  and  the  maps  for  the  counties  of  Armagh,  T\toiw. 
Fermanagh,  and  Cavan  still  exist  in  the  PubHc  Record  Office,  Louden. 
These  maps  show  the  several  *•  proportions  "  as  including  the  whole 
area  of  the  respective  counties,  except  the  Church  and  College  Und^. 
For  an  account  of  these  maps  and  their  discovery,  see  Tranmctumi, 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  317. 

The  explanation  of  this  seeming  discrepancy  is,  that  the  qaaniiiy 
of  land  stated  in  the  grants  was  that  of  the  arable  land  only;  the  lar^re 
tracts  of  waste  land,  wood,  bog,  and  mountain,  comprised  within  liie 
boundaries  shown  on  the  maps,  were  treated  as  impliedly  comph^td 
in  the  grunts,  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  grantees.  Even  %s  to 
the  amble  land,  tlie  acreu;^'e  given  in  the  grants  was  only  obtained  by 
arbitrarily  assuming:  each  townland  in  each  county  to  have  contained 
tlie  samo  nunibir  of  acres,  in  Armagh,  120.  in  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh, 
GO,  in  l)oiu-.u:al,  (>1,  and  in  Cavan,  50  acres.  Mr.  Froude  {Tim  Enfluh 
in  Irdantl,  Vol.  I.,  p.  Glh  says  : — **  The  six  escheated  conntiM  con- 
tained in  all  two  million  acres.  Uf  these  a  million  and  a  hali^  bog. 
forest,  and  mountain,  were  restored  to  the  Irish.  The  half  iw^nimi 
acres  of  fertile  lands  were  settled  with  families  of  Scotch  and  En^kh 
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Protest&nts."  Here  he  assumes,  contrary  to  the  maps,  and  contrary 
to  every  document,  except  the  very  words  of  the  grants,  that  these 
comprised  only  the  arable  lands,  and  imagines  a  restoration  of  the 
Irish  to  the  bogs,  forest,  and  mountain,  overlooking  the  hct  that  the 
grants  to  the  Irish  were  in  precisely  the  same  tbrm^  and  equally  of 
only  the  arable  land  as  the  grants  to  the  English  and  Scotch  ''  under- 
takers "  and  "  servitors.*'  The  original  scheme  for  the  plantation 
provided  that  three-fifths  of  the  "  precincts  "  or  baronies  allotted  to 
servitors  and  *'  natives  "  should  be  allotted  to  natives.  The  grants 
to  '*  natives,"  set  out  in  Hill,  The  Planiation  of  UlgUr,  Chap.  Ym., 
amount  to  about  67,200  acres,  not  very  fiyr  from  three-fifths  of 
116,880,  the  total  amount  of  the  grants  to  *'  servitors  and  natives.'* 
To  these  must  be  added  5,980  acres  "  restored**  to  Connor  Boa  Ma* 
guire,  and  1,468  ''  restored  to  several  Irish,"  which  acreage  is  included 
in  the  total  of  511,467,  but  not  in  the  116,880.  Thus  the  total 
'*  granted  "  and  '*  restored  "  to  the  native  Irish  would  be  something 
between  74,000  and  75,000  acres  out  of  the  511,467,  or  about  one- 
seventh,  and  the  same  proportion  would  hold  for  the  actual  area  of 
the  six  counties,  assuming,  which  is  perhaps  too  strong  an  assmnptionf 
that  the  Irish  got  their  fEur  proportion  of  the  waste  wood,  bog,  and 
mountain,  in  addition  to  the  arable. 

Even  this  scanty  provision  for  the  Irish  was  gradually  further  re- 
duced ;  for  instance,  part  of  Connor  Boa  Maguire's  5,980  acres  WM 
subsequently  taken  away,  and  the  "  great  proportion "  granted  to 
Tyrone's  brother,  Axt  M'Baron  O'Neill,  was  limited,  after  the  death  of 
him  and  his  wife  to  the  Lord  Audley. 

In  the  county  of  Londonderry,  no  provision  whatever  seems  to 
have  been  made  for  the  Irish. 
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Adrian  IV..  Pcfpf»,  Bull  of,  157-159. 

Aire,  meaning;  of  term,  4.1. 

A(iuila,  Don  Juan  de.  Commafider  of 

Army,  sent  l)y  nniip  II.  to  Ireland, 

5^7  ;  surrenders  at  Iviusale,  ."iiK). 
Armagli,  Synod  of,    1 1'.». 
Alen,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  C7S. 
Alcu,  Sir  John,  Lurd  Ciianccllor,  310, 

325,  371),  3i>4. 
Armagh,  Archhisho]»>  of:   Cre.ifih,  270, 

3«)1  :    Dowdall,  ;;iH,   4Ul,  403,  4U4  ; 

Goudacre,  405,  4o7, 

Bajrnall,  Sir  Henry,  M:ir<luil  of  Ireland. 

5()7  ;  defeated  hy  Tyrone,  and  slain, 

5S3. 
Bale,  John,  Bishop  of  0-sorv,  405,  40«;, 

4«)7,  4u'J.  4rj-4L'L'. 
Bahinj;lass,  Viscount,  Ilehcllion  of,  511, 

542. 
Boal-.m-atha-huidhe  (the  yellow  fonl), 

battle  of,  57n,  5>;». 
Bellahoe.  baiile  of.  312-314. 
Bellm^rhain,  Sir  IMward,  Lord  Deputy, 

Beriniii'jh.iin,  Jean  de,   Karl  of  I^outli, 

1 '.»•:,  !'.»:♦. 
Bi-'hop'.po'iilionof,  inearly  Irirh(  'iii.rcli, 

M,  M'.  -s.  >|». 
]ii*liop>  cif  ])ai;i-«:i  tt'wn;-  ir»  Irrl.in.'.  ^^7. 
Bi>b<'pN  appniiiti'd   by  QiiCfU  K  i/.a!.i-:h, 

r.«l»-.*.n.'..  :,{\). 
IJovli',     III.  bar  I     (afterwartl>     K.irl     i»f 

Jifelioii',  ."•.'.,  .'i7.  5'^. 

Bn  hiMi  I.aux.  :,{^  .",7,   "<.  ,",0^  I'.fi, 

Brian  liiT.iiiilia  -it  ujiiK'-  a^..iii-r  the 
J). I  lie",  1  1.'.;  r»,  c.  ii.i  s  Kii,^'  ,,l  Miiii-u-r, 
lit;  lit  Ire!ai'  i,  i  I  »  ;  \u  i-'W  i<t"  at 
(ili'ii  Ma:i,.«,  r.;  «-...ir  .irror  *•(.  \  ',»'>: 
\'n'[nr\  JtiA  r,r.i[\i  a:  {   i-  n:  i   l*.  !  J  1    i  l.';'.. 

Br«)iiir,  a  tikim-.  li'.»,  IL";  kii.>  Ki:.:: 
Brian.   123. 

Browne,  (Jeurge,  AKlibiih-ji  of  Dublin, 


371,373-3:8,  370-355,  n:C.  3>.  4  : 
422,  423. 

Bruce,  KdwarJ.  invj«iuQ  <  f  IreI«L-i    ^ 
1U4-1;»7. 

Bnicf,  Kiujf  Robert.  10.\  \[»;. 

Bur^o  de,  William  Vi.jl  AkI^i'.t. '.• " 
Kichard.  the  Ue'l  K.i- 1  of  L'.-'.r.  .  •» 
1U5  ;  Will. am.  the  Br..wi  i.A'i  .:* 
L'l-ter.  2'»1.  202  :  Sir  K-iin-  1  i  :*%•* 
liile  of  MWilll.im  I.H.".:.*r.  2  J.  -r 
William  takoK  ti:le  uf  M  Wi.  .x^ 
Uarhlar.  2"2. 

Butler  (or  .e  Bo:illcr\  Ediiun  !.  K*-'  ■ ' 
Carnck,  217;  Jame>,  lai  t^ri  ot  ": 
nioude,  217. 

Carcw,  Sir  Gcnrjrc  L'lr-i   I*rc-i-!<ti  ci 

Mun^tpr.  5>«*i.  5?^  5'»y.  5W. 
Carew,  Sir    Tcier,   e.TTly  life  rf.  ."25  : 

attempt**  to  recover  (rrcmi  e»iAU«  -z 

Irelaii'l,  524-521;. 
Carrick,  Kdmuud  Ic  B«niller,  Ear!  ^,'.. 

2 1 7. 
Ca^hel,  Svnodof.  li;i.  UV2. 
Ca:tle.  relatioii  rnaiid  by  ihe  U"c  'Z 

and  hiriii;;  of,  45,  4*i.  4  7. 
('destine  I..  l*op.'.  tfl.  1*4.  \><. 
C'eli^,  physical  i\  pt-  uf.  22,  2«*,  27  :  cLar- 

acteri>liC'5  «if,  2i»«;i3. 
Ciliic    popiila'iioii    in    I  ret  An  J.   22,  2V 

po-iri   n  uf,  after   XurmAU  C\^a<|::t»L 

i:»-177. 
C'e--,  n.nure  of.  «••   levied  in  the  P»i«. 

5l''"i,  .'i2'< :  i-tinipLiMit  of  ihc  irrn  r»  'i 

liic  Tale  :ii;ain>t.  tu  l^uceu  L.iiAUil. 

- .» ~ 

l':.uf.   Irixh,  ]M»wtr*   an<I  Jntie»  of,  4r 
."•  •.  51  :  clet  :i«iii  of,  4'.». 

Cii  iri  h.  I  b.*r.ii'ieri»iic«  uf  the  early 
ir.-:i.  7'.»-^r,  '.'•.•- 1«>. I  ;  cimiiition  if.  a: 
t  .•■  '.i:im:  0;'  the  N«'riiian  iQTA«toB,  I.'*l*- 
li-:>:  at  t'.e  ci>mii  i  ii«.i*uient  of  tb« 
J.  i.:i  .  f  lUnrv  Vlll..  272-:Vi.«l  ;  anoeff 
ii«. ury  VI II.,  34'J-;i»7;  udcr  UwAlU 
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VI.,  397-411  ;   under  Mary,  423-431  ; 

under  Elizabeth,  495-508. 
Clannaiboy     (Clan     Aedha      Buidhe), 

O'Neills  of,  203,  473  ;  means  by  which 

they  lost  their  lauds,  607-613. 
Claiirickarde,  Earls  of,  453,  590. 
Clarence,  Lionel,  Duke  of,  in  Ireland, 

206. 
Cloiitarf,  Battle  of,  120-123. 
Conimught,    Lordship    of,    granted    to 

William  Fiiz  Adelra,  168  ;  succession 

to,  170. 
Cork  (Uichard  Boyle),  Earl  of,  544,  545. 
Coroiicus,  St.  Patrick's  Epistle  to,  75, 99. 
Counties,    Irish,   creation   of,    187  ;    in 

Ulster,    under    llih   Elizabeth,  487; 

represented   in   Parliament   of   1560, 

496. 
Covne  and  Livery,  250. 
Creagh,  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 

appointed  by  the  Pope,  301. 
Crott,  Sir  James,  Lord  Deputy,  392,  395, 

396,  402,  403,  457. 
Curwin,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  495,  499. 
Cusacke,  Sir  Uichard,  Lord  Chancellor, 

407,  411. 

"  Daer "  stock,   or   "  unfree   tenancy," 

45,  63. 
Dal  Cais,  113. 
Danes   invade   Ireland,   108,  109,   112; 

found    towns    in,    110;    defeated    at 

Bulchoit,  114;  at   Glen  Mama,  115; 

at  Clontarf,  121. 
Dathi,  Kin^r  of  Ireland,  18,  25. 
••  Deis"  rights,  65. 
Desmond,  Earls  of,  217,  252,  253,  303, 

452;  rebellion  of  the  Earl  of,  636-641. 
Donnchadh,  son  of  Brian,  124. 
Dowdall,Georf(e,Archbishopof  Armagh, 

398,401,  403,  404. 
Druidism  in  Ireland,  73. 
Dublin,    Archbishops    of  :  Fitzsimons, 

277;    Kokeby,  277;    Inge,  278,  283  ; 

Alen,    278  ; 'Browne,  371,    373-378, 

379-385,    397,   398,    401,    422,    423  ; 

Curwin,  49.-),  499. 
Dun^'annon,  Matthew  O'Neill,  Baron  of, 

456,  457,  458,  459,  460. 

Easter,  Irish  mode  of  calculating,  101. 

En^li.^h  population  in  Ireland,  condition 
of,  after  Kdwnrd  Bruce's  invasion, 
197-19'J,  203,  206;  between  1366  and 
1534,  217,  224-230,  236,  237;  in  1535, 
24  9-261. 

Es'^ex,  Walter  Dcvcreux,  Earl  of,  at- 
tcnipttMl  j)lautaiiou  iu  UUtcr  by,  516- 
522  ;  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of,  583. 

Feini,tlic  "  uufree"or  unprivileged  class 
in  an  Irish  iribc,  43,  47,  48. 


Feudal  system,  contrast  between,  and 

Irish  tribal  system,  132-136. 
Fintan,  Song  of,  21. 
Firbolg,  21,  23,  24-28  ;  physical  char- 
acteristics of,  28. 
Fitzgerald  {see  Desmond  and  Kildare), 

Maurice,  147 ;  Thomas,  Lord  Offaly, 

called   Silken  Thomas,  234,  802,  304, 

305,  806. 
Fitzmorris,  Sir  James,  534-536. 
Fitzsimon,      Walter,     Archbishop     of 

Dublin,  277. 
Fitzstephen,  Robert,  147,  148.  168. 
Fitzwalter,  Thomas  Ratcliff,  Viscoant, 

Lord   Deputy,   424,  431,   433.     {See 

Sussex.) 
Fitzwilliam,  Sir  William,  Lord  Deputy, 

551,  556,  567. 
Five  bloods,  the,  174,  187. 
"  Flaith,"  or  noble  class  in  a  tribe,  43, 

44,  47  ;  divisions  of,  62,  63. 

Gallowglass,  meaning  of  term,  571. 
'»  Geilfine  "  organisation,  46,  47,  68-65. 
Geraldines,  the,  147,  233,  234,  462. 
Glen  Mama,  Battle  of,  116. 
Gold  found  in  Ireland,  12,  13. 
Qormlaith  (Kotmlada),  divorced  wife  of 

Brian  Borumha,  116,  117,  118. 
Grev,Lord  Leonard,  Lord  Deputy,  309- 

3i6,  328,  332.  . -i  ^  3 

Hasculf,  last  Danish  King  of  Dublin, 
151,  152. 

Henry  II.,  King,visit  to  Ireland,  153,163. 

Henry  VIII.,  his  civil  policv  as  to 
Ireland,  316,  321,  327,  344 ;  his  reli- 
gious policy,  349,  350. 

Iberians,  probably  the  pre-Celtic  popu- 
lation of  Ireland,  28  *,  physical  char- 
acteristics of,  25-27. 

Indentures  with  Irish  chiefs,  333-336. 

Ireland,  physical  geography  of,  4,  et  seg,; 
central  plain  of,  6-7;  mountain  ranges 
in,  7,  8;  rivers  of,  8,  9,  16;  harbours 
in,  10;  bogs  of,  10;  minerals  in,  12, 
13, 17;  trade  of,  14;  early  inhabitants 
of,  2028. 

Irish  Church,  early  organisation  of,  80- 
83  ;  no  difference  of  doctrine  between, 
and  Rome,  85,  101  ;  Giraldus  Cam- 
brcnsis,  on,  159-160 ;  condition  of, 
after  Norman  Conquest,  177-179  ;  at 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL,  272-296;  after  the  dissolution 
of  tlie  monasteries,  859-361. 

Irish,  native,  position  of,  after  Norman 
Conquest,  174-177,  191-193;  reco- 
very of  territory  by,  after  Edward 
Bruce's  invasion,  203  *,  effect  of.  the 
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Statute  of  Kilkenny  ns  repardc«1,  209- 
214;  position  uf,  nt  the  lieginnini;  of 
the  sixteenth  coniury.  235,  238,  244- 
249;  ill  Ulsicr  after  Plantation,  601, 

cib,  r,i9. 

John  XXIT.,  Pope,  appeal  of  the  Irish 
chiefs  to,  189-1U3. 

Kell.",  Syno<l  of,  80.  87. 
Keruc,  meiiiiinp  of  ti-rin,  571. 
Kihhire,   Kails  of.  217,  2{3,   2S3,  284, 

328,  4.".2.  471,  47.i,  47U,  460. 
Kinp's  Ctmnty,  430. 
Kinsiile,  landinfr  of  Spaninrds  at,  587; 

hieue  and  buttle  of,  5>J».riOO. 
Kilkenny,  niC(Min^of  tlie  Aiiglu-Nornian 

nohles  at.  2(M. 
Kilkenny,   Statute   of,  207 ;  provisions 

of,  2011-214,  272-273  ;  Sir  John  Davis 

on,  21.">. 
Kilmainhain,  fi;rand  Priors  of.  2M9,  430. 
Kingdom,  Act  rrcntin;;  Ireland  a,  330. 
Kormlada  ;  ste  Gorniluith. 

Leinster,  Lonlship  of,  prantcd  to  Strong- 
bow  ;  succession  to,  HI1». 

Lcix,  forfeit  lire  and  plantation  of,  430, 
437,  438,  43I»,  441,  4:>i,  452,  r>s3. 

M*Cirath.  Mcyler,  Bi-^hop  of  Down, 
afti-rwardt  Archbisluip  of  Cushel,  277, 

301.  r»is. 

MacMurrouj:h.  Dorniot,  invitcft  over  the 

N(  nnanx,     114-147;    Art,     chief     of 

Leinster  Irish.  220.  222,  221. 
Marlinordha,  Kiiip  ol  Leiii.ster,  ll."),  11G, 

117.  12'». 
Malac  hi,    Kinj*  of  Ireland,    dcposod  by 

Hr>an,    ll."):    rc.^toreii    on    his   deathp 

12:». 
Mjitlijranih.iin    fMah«>n\    chief    «>f    the 

Dal  ('ills,  ll;}  ;  di'liMts  the  Danes  uf 

Limeiick.  IM  ;  kilU'«l,  /'». 
Month,    LonNhip  of,  ^:raiiio«l  to  Hugh 

de  Liifv  ;  >urci"«sioii  lo.  1  «!'.>. 
MisvioTMiries,  ]ii>h.  on  Cuntimnt,  83,  s4, 

h."),  InO. 
Monastiri'otnmuriities, '^riranisnti'inn',  in 

ciily  Iri'ih  Cl.iirrh,  si».  •*!.  ^'J.  ^.'.^  ii;». 

InO  ;  cunilitjnii  oi,jii  th«'  iicjim-itii;  i.f 
the  n-i^'n  of  Iffiity  VI II.,  L"*7.  2'.»l  : 
di^vcijutii'ii    (d.    .**.*i.'i  :;.'>7  :    efftcis    «if 
till'  <li».>olution  of,  ',)'>7.  3.M). 
Moiuitj'iy  {('hirlr*  MiiMint).  I^onl,  r.ord 

Mun-hsulh,  >«.n  of  iJrian  lioruinlia,  ll.'i, 
117,  122. 

Normans,  character    of    the,    129-131  ; 


reatons  why  they  faiie*]  to  C'-r:  -:• 
conquer   Ireland,     13*.i4  •.    ::.•:•' 
iiivaaion  iif  IrrUiid   b*.  U*-.": 
tricts  inlrelaud  fx-cufloi  s^.  i?.     '. 
,        187. 
Norsemen,  character  i^f,  I'M"'.**    ■ 
nicutsf  in  Wostcru  l«iji.-i«i-,  I  "j. 

OByme,    Fiarlja   M'Hu-h,     :.*.*,    >; 

.'»iiy,  .'jsi,  •v*»3. 

O'C  iniir,  KixK-ric,  Ia*>i  native  K.-  r  ■  • 
Ireland,  l.M  ;  »ub:iii<.-i  'H  :o  Ht.r  I, 
Ifis. 

O'C'i  «n n o r,  Fal t,  .I*  i."i, ;',« »«»,  3 :  n,  .: : ;    4 " 
43s,  43!l. 

O'Donnell.    Cabmiih,     4»;7.    4»*.«.    4? 
Himh.  it'tl  \    >e\i.un;  .tn  I    «'<iji:«' 
,5."iS.  ."102  ;  join*   Hnirfi  n'Nn  .  ' -.     . 
relieiiion.  TmiJ,  ."*77,  ,'•7'*.  .'.•»;,  .".■••.  .'■•• 
ileathin  Spuin.  .*•'.)< i;  l(<ir\.<  r  ik<-;[r-. 
Kail  of  TxrronucU.  .'•>;/ .•.'.17, 

Off.ilv,  forfeiture  ai<d  plnntA:  ^c  ■' 
\m\  437,  43S,  4:$n.  44J.  4:.I.  4:::.  > 

O'Fihidy,  Bihhop  of  Loi^biin,  ;.  «..  I** 

njrham  writin^i.  i;i»,  ►?*. 

O  Mores.  43i;,  4:; 7.  4;i'».  43:».  44«». 

U'Niill.  Sir  Brian  M'PbeiKu  --f  '.".ir 
dc''OT),  r»l8. 

O'Neill',  Con  Bocca^rh,  ;^.:!.  ;::-  :*. 
fi'ated  at  Bellaho**.  :^2-.I4  .  rr-xfi 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  ;U»;,   40«i,  4:^*.  4-:. 

4::». 

O'Xrill,  Donald,  Inter  to  V  r* 
Jidin  XXII.,  l«*i»-iy;v 

ONdll.    Ilu-h.    K  rl   ..f  Tinin*,  «;:: 
!        eaily   career    of,    .■•i;2.    '•*V.i  ;    r  eft>: 
K.irl   of  Tyrone,   'i*A  :   d^puiiv  «  ::^ 
Turlouuh    Ijuineach.    ZiiA.^^\  :    «  :: 
tlie    Kn;;Ii!>h    <iovt:i'nmcnt.    .V^*.'** 
charader  of,  r»»»y..*i7«i  ;   reUI  .iv  n 
.*>7t>,  ft  s*tf. :  viciiiry  uf  at  ihc  Vcl «  ■ 
Fuid      tBealiin-a:ha.bui>ihri.     ;.«'  . 
campaign  m  Mnnnivr,  ^*'*» :  •l?*«-a:r-2 
at   Kiiisale,  .'p »»•.».. Vh  1 ;   kubmi— i' r   ^f. 
.'ijO,   .V.I3 ;    snrisc>|U4'nt    trraimc:i:  C 
.'»y,5.  .'i!m;  ;  tii^hi  10  Spam.  ."i'j7. 

O'Neill.  Mat: hew  (Fciirtiiin<u^hi.  Ba*«^ 
of  Duii(:aiini>n.   4:^i,    457,    4;.*.  i'J 

4«;«».  4«;i,  4*;:.,  472. 

ON.  ill.  Sl.ano.  27.;.  3.»1.  4.^4,  4  ."..V  4:»". 
4:.7.   4:.'».  4.V.1  :  I'leited  *>Nii.l    4  •' 

4i;2. 4i;:..  4«:«;.  4ti7.  4*:'*  4»:'».  4:".  4:: 

472.  473.  474.  47'..  47«;.  477.  47r  4''. 

dife.it    •»f,    4!*2  ;    murJcreil    by   il« 

Si-i'ts.  4'»4. 
O'Nii'l.  *rurli»uu'h  l-iiincach.  472  :    *« 

rei.«l<  Sham*  a^  U'Neill.  4*«J,  5:*.  5>'. 

.*>"»l,  il'i'*.  ■''»4.  t'lf.'*,  .ViO. 
OrwKMiili.  Karl-  i-f.  217,  4.*>2,  47««.  47," 
«)ssory  O'ler*  Butlen,    Earl    of,  304. 
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Pale,  the  English,  207 ;  condition  of  ni 
1635.  255-264;  remonstrance  of  the 
gentlemen  of,  against  the  cess,  526- 
530. 

Palladius,  76,90,  91,  98. 

Patrick  (St.),  writings  of,  74,  76  ;  birth- 
place and  early  life  of,  75-77,  89,  90  ; 
**  Confession"  of,  75,77;  missionary 
career  of,  78-80  ;  Lives  of,  93-97 ;  con- 
troversy as  whether  acts  of  more  than 
one  person  have  been  attributed  to, 
92-99. 

Picts  {called  Cruithnigh  in  Irish),  23  ; 
in  Ulster,  23,  24. 

Poynings*  Act,  232. 

Presidents  of  provinces  ;  powers  and 
duiiesof,  512,  513,  514,515. 

Queen's  County,  439. 

Raghlin  (or  Rathlin)  Island,  massacre 

of  the  Scots  in,  520,  521. 
Reformation,  not  adopted  by  any  part  of 

the   population   in   Ireland,   297-299, 

361-365. 
Relijrious  orders  existing  in  Ireland  in 

1535,  289. 
Revenue   of  Ireland  in    1542,  265;   in 

1660,  454  ;  from  6  P.  &  M.  to  16  EUe., 

489. 
Richard  II.,  King,  in  Ireland,  221-224. 

"  Saer  "  stock,  or  free  tenancy,  63. 

St.  Leger,  Sir  Anthony,  Lord  Deputy, 

392,  395,  396,  397,  398,  399,  401,  479. 
Scots    in    UUter,   248,   461,    467,   468, 

469,  478  ;  murder  Shane  O'Neill,  483  ; 

massacre   of,  in   Raghlin,   520,   521  ; 

obtain   great   part   of    Antrim,    606, 

607. 
Sen  Patraic,  or  the  elder  St.  Patrick, 

92,  95. 
Sidtiey,   Sir  Henry,  Lord  Deputy,  462, 

478 
Sigtrvgg,  King  of  Dublin,  117,  118,  119, 

121,  122. 
Sigurd,  Earl  of  Orkney,  118,  121,  122. 
Silver  found  in  Ireland,  17,  397. 
Skeffington,  Sir  William,  Lord  Deputy, 

305. 
Staples,    Bishop   of   Meath,    384,   401, 

402.  403,  4(14,410,  423. 
Siroiigbow,   Kichard  de  Clare,  Earl  of 

Pembroke,  commonly  called,  145  ;  In- 


vasion of  Ireland  by,  149-153  ;  marries 
the  daughter  of  Dermot  Mac  Mur- 
rough,  149  ;  grant  of  Leinster  to,  168. 

Stukely,  Thomas,  534. 

Sulchoit  (Sologhead),  Battle  of,  114. 

Supremacy,  Act  of,  328,  350. 

Surrey,  Earl  of  (Thomas  Howard),  Lord 
Deputy,  321,323,  324. 

Sussex,  Karl  of  («e«Fitzwalter, Viscount), 
Lord  Deputy,  afterwards  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant), 433,  434,  438,  439,  450,  467, 
468,  469,  470,  474,  476,  477,  479,  480, 
495. 

Tanist,  office  of,  49,  66. 

Thomond,  Earls  of,  453. 

Thonery,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  600,  602, 

648. 
Towns,  municipal,  in  Ireland,  creation 

of.   170;  condition   of,  in   1535,  264, 

265  ;  representatives  in  Parliament  of, 

1360,496. 
Tribe,  Irish,  the  unit  of  the  Irish  social 

organisation,  36 ;  how  developed  out 

of  the  family,  38,  39;   ownership  of 

the  tribe-land  by,  42;  organisation  of, 

30,  62,  65,  56, 62. 
Tribe,  monastic,  organisation  of,  80,  81, 
Tuath,  the  Irish  tribe,  36. 
Turgesius,  109. 
Tyrconnell,  Rory  0*Donnell,  Earl   of, 

696,  697. 
Tyrone,    Earls    of;    see    O'Neill,   Con 

Bocagh,  O'Neill,  Hugh. 

Ulster,  division  of,  into  counties,  489. 

UUter,  Earldom  of,  168.  169,  463; 
Richard  de  Burgo.  the  Red  Earl  of, 
394,  195,  201  ;  William  de  Burgo, 
the  Brown  Earl  of,  201,  202  ;  Lionel, 
Earl  of ;  see  Clarence. 

Ulster,  the  Plantation  of,  697-600 ;  ori- 
ginal scheme  f»)r  the, 600-605;  amount 
of  land  reserved  for  the  native  Irish 
under,  601,  618,  619;  disposition  of 
the  forfeited  land  under,  6U5  ;  obligii. 
tions  on  the  undertakers  as  to  building 
and  making  tenancies  to  English  or 
Scotch  settlers,  603. 

Vikings,  107,  118. 

York,  Richard,  Duke  of,  in  Ireland, 
231. 
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